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TO THE 
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S IR, 


HE title of Defender of the Faith, the 

nobleſt of all thoſe which belong to this 
imperial Crown, that has received a new luftre 
by Your MaJjzsTY's carrying it, is that which 
You have ſo glorioufly acquired, that if Your 
MaJgsTY had not found it among them, what 
You have done muſt have ſecured it to Your- 
ſelf by the beſt of all claims. We ſhould be as 
much aſhamed not to give it to Your MAESZTx, 
as we were to give it to thoſe who had been 
fatally led into the deſign of overturning that, 
which has been beyond all the examples in hiſ- 
tory preſerved and hitherto maintained by Your 
MaJesTY. 


The Reformation had its greateſt ſupport and 
ſtrength from the Crown of England ; while 
two of Your renowned Anceſtors were the 
chief Defenders of it in foreign parts. The 
blood of England mixing ſo happily with theirs, 
in your Royal Perſon, ſeemed to give the world 
a ſure prognoſtic of what might be looked for 
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from ſo great a conjunction. Your MaJjesTY 
has outdone all expectations; and has brought 
matters to a ſtate far beyond all our hopes. 

But amidſt the laurels that adorn You, and 
thoſe applauſes that do every where follow You, 
ſuffer me, GREAT SIR, in all humility to tell 
You, that your work is not yet done, nor 
your glory complete, till You have employed 
that power which God has put in your hands, 
and before which nothing has been able hitherto 
to ſtand, in the ſupporting and ſecuring this 
Church, in the bearing down Infidelity and Im- 
piety, in the healing the wounds and breaches 
that are made among thoſe who do in common 
profeſs this Faith, but are unhappily disjointed 
and divided by ſome differences that are of leſs 
importance: and above all things, in the raiſing 
the power and efficacy of this Religion, by a 
ſuitable reformation of our lives and manners. 

How much ſoever men's hearts are out of 
the reach of human authority, yet their lives 
and all outward appearances are governed by the 
example and influences of their Sovereigns. 
The effectual purſuing of theſe deſigns, as it 
is the greateſt of all thoſe glories of which mor- 
tals are capable; ſo it ſeems to be the only thing 
that is now wanting, to finiſh the brighteſt and 
perfecteſt character that will be in hiſtory. 

It was in order to the promoting theſe ends, 
that 1 undertook this work ; which I do now 
meſt humbly lay before Your MaJjEsTY, with 


the profoundeſt reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 
| May 
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May God preſerve Your MEST r, till You 
have gloriouſly finiſhed what You have ſo won- 
derfully carried on. All that You have hitherto 
ſet about, how ſmall ſoever the beginnings and 
hopes were, has ſucceeded in your hands, to 
the amazement of the whole world : the 
moſt deſperate face of affairs has been able to 
give You no ſtop. | 

Your MEST T ſeems born under an aſcen- 
dant of Providence ; and therefore how low ſo- 
ever all our hopes are, either of raiſing the power 
of Religion, or of uniting thoſe who profeſs it ; 
yet we have often been taught to deſpair of 
nothing that is once undertaken by Your 
MAJESTY. 

This will ſecure to You the blefling of the 
preſent and of all ſucceeding ages, and a full re- 
ward in that glorious and immortal ſtate that is 
before You: to which, that Your MaJjzsTY 
may have a ſure, though a late admittance, is 
the daily and moſt earneſt prayer of, 


May it pleaſe Your MAJESTY, 
Your Majeſty's moſt loyal, 
moſt obedient, and moſt 
devoted Subject and Servant, 


Gl. SARUM, C. G. 


— 
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T has been often reckoned among the things that 

were wanting, that we had not a full and clear 
explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, which are 
the ſum of our doctrine, and the confeſſion of our 
faith. The modeſty of ſome, and the caution of 
others, may have obliged them to let alone an under- 
taking, that might ſeem too aſſuming for any man to 
venture on, without a command from thoſe who had 
authority to give it. It has been likewiſe often ſug- 
geſted, that thoſe Articles ſeemed to be ſo plain a 
tranſcript of St. Auſtin's doctrine, in thoſe much diſ- 
puted points, concerning the Decrees of God, and the 
Efficacy of Grace, that they were not expounded by 
our Divines for that very reaſon ; fince the far greater 
number of them 1s believed to be now of a ditferent 
opinion. 

F ſhould have kept within the ſame bounds, if I had 
riot been firſt moved to undertake this work, by that 
great Prelate who then fate at the helm: and after 
that, determined in it by a command that was facred 
to me by _ as well as by duty. Our late 
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Primate lived long enough to ſee the deſign finiſhed, 


He read it over with an exactneſs that was peculiar to 
him. He employed fome weeks wholly in peruſing 
it, and he corrected it with a care that deſcended even 
to the ſmalleſt matters; and was ſuch as he thought 
became the importance of this work. And when that 
was done, he returned it to me with a letter, that as 
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PREFACE. 
it was the laſt I ever had from him, ſo it gave the whole 


ſuch a character, that how much ſoever that might 
raiſe its value with true judges, yet in decency it muſt 
be ſuppreſſed by me, as being far beyond what any 
performance of mine could deſerve. He gave fo fa- 
vourable an account of it to our late blefled Queen, 
that ſhe was pleaſed to tell me, ſhe would find leiſure 
to read it: and the laſt time that I was admitted to 
the honour of waiting on her, ſhe commanded me 
to bring it to her. Put the was ſoon after that car- 
ried to the ſource, to the fountain of life, in whole 
light ſhe now ſees both /ight and truth. So great a 


breach as was then made upon all our hopes, put a. 


ſtop upon this, as well as upon much greater deſigns. 

This work has lain by me ever fince : but has been 
often not only reviewed by myſelt, but by much bet- 
ter judges. The late moſt learned Biſhop of Worceſter 
read it very carefully; He marked every thing in it 
that he thought needed a review ; and his cenſure was 
in all points Pabmitted to. He Expreſſed himſelf to 
well pleaſed with it, to myſelf, and to ſome others, that 
I do not think it becomes me to repeat what he ſaid 
of it. Both the moſt reverend Archbiſhops, with ſe- 
veral of the Biſhops, and a great many learned Divines 
have alſo read it. I muſt, indeed, on many accounts 
own, that they may be inclined to favour me too 
much, and to be too partial to me; yet they looked 
upon this work as a thing of that importance, that J 
have reaſon to believe they read it over ſeverely : and 
if ſome {mall corrections may be taken for an indica- 
tion that they ſaw no occaſion for greater ones, I had 
this likewiſe from ſeveral of them. 

Yet aſter all theſe approbations, and many repeated 
deſires to me to publiſh it, I do not pretend to im- 
poſe this upon the reader as the work of authority. 
For even our moſt reverend Metropolitans read it only as 
private divines, without ſo ſevere a canvaſſing of all 
particulars as muſt have been expected, if this had 
been intended to pals for an authoriſed work under a 
public ſtamp. Therefore my deſign in giving this re- 
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lation of the motives that led me firſt to compoſe, and 
now to publiſh this, is only to juſtify myſelf, both in 
the one and in the other, and to ſhew that I was not 
led by any preſumption of my own, or with any deſign 
to dictate to others. 

In the next place, I will give an account of the me- 
thod in which I executed this deſign. When I was 
a Profeſſor of Divinity thirty years ago, I was then 
obliged to run over a great many of the ſyſtems and 
bodies of divinity, that were writ by the chief men of 
the ſeveral diviſions of Chriſtendom. I found man 
things among them that I could not like : the ſtiffneſs 
of method, the many dark terms, the niceties of lo- 


gic, the artificial definitions, the heavineſs as well as 


the ſharpneſs of ſtyle, and the diffuſive length of 
them, diſguſted me : I thought the whole might well 
be brought into leſs compals, and be made ſhorter and 
more clear, leſs laboured, and more ſimple. I thought 
many controverſies might be cut off, ſome being only 
diſputes about words, and founded on miſtakes ; and 
others being about matters of little conſequence, in 


which errors are leſs criminal, and ſo they may be 


more eaſily borne with. This tet me then on compoſing 
a great work in divinity : but I ſtayed not long enough 
in that ſtation, to go through above the half of it. I 
entered upon the tame deſign again, but in another 
method, during my ſtay at London, in the privacy 
that I then enjoyed, after I had finiſhed the hiſtory 
of our Reformation. Theſe were advantages which 
made this performance much the eaſier to me: and 
perhaps the late Archbiſhop might, from what he knew 
of the progreſs I had made in them, judge me the 
more proper for this undertaking. For after I have 
ſaid ſo much to juſtify my own engaging in ſuch a 
work, I think I ought to ſay all I can to juſtify, or at 
leaſt to excuſe, his making choice of me for it. 
When I had relolved to try what I could do in this 
method, of following the thread of our Articles, I con= 
ſidered, that as I was to explain the Articles of this 
Church, ſo I ought to examine the writings of = 
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chief Divines that lived, either at the time in which they 
were prepared, or ſoon after it. When I was about 
the hiſtory of our Reformation, I had laid out for all 
the books that had been writ within the time compre- 
hended in that period: and I was confirmed in my 
having ſucceeded well in that collection, by a printed 
catalogue, that was put out by one Manſel in the end 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, of all the books that had 
been printed from the time that printing-prefſes were 
firſt ſet up in England to that year. Thus I had from 
the preſent Lord Archbiſhop of York ; and I ſaw by it, 
that very few books had eſcaped my ſearch. Thoſe 
that I had not fallen on, were not writ by men of 
name, nor upon important ſubjects. I reſolved, in or- 
der to this work, to bring my enquiry further down. 

The firſt, and indeed the much beſt writer of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, was Biſhop Jewel; the laſting honour 
of the ſee in which the providence of God has put 
me, as well as of the age in which he lived; who 
had fo great a ſhare in all that was done then, par- 
ticularly in compiling the ſecond book of Homilies, 
that I had great reaſon to look on his works as a very 

fure commentary on our Articles, as-far as they led 
me. From him I carried down my ſearch through 
Reynolds, Humphreys, Whitaker, and the other great 
men of that time. 

Our Divines were much diverted in the end of that 
reign from better enquiries, by the diſciplinarian con- 
troverfies ; and though what Whitgitt and Hooker 
writ On thoſe heads, was much better than all that 
came after them; yet they neither ſatisfied thoſe againſt 
whom they writ, nor ſtopt the writings of their own 
fide. But as waters guſh in, when the banks are once 
broken, ſo the breach that theſe had made, proved 
fruitful. Parties were formed, ſecular intereſts were 
grafted upon them, and new quarrels followed thoſe 
that firſt began the diſpute. The conteſts in Hol- 
land concerning predeſtination, drew on another ſcene 
of contention among us as well as them, which was 
managed with great heat. Here. was matter for angry 
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men to fight it out, till they themſelves and the whole 
nation grew weary of it. The queſtion about the 
morality of the Fourth Commandment, was an un- 
happy incident, that raiſed a new ſtrife. The contro- 
verhes with the Church of Rome were for a long while 
much laid down. The Archbiſhop of Spalata's works 
had appeared with great pomp in King James's time, 
and they drew the obſervation of the learned world 
much after them ; though his unhappy relapſe, and 
fatal cataſtrophe, made them to be lets read afterwards, 
than they well deterved to have been, 

When the progreſs of the hcuie of Auſtria began 
to give their neighbours great apprehenſions, ſo that 
the proteſtant religion ſeemed to come under a very 
thick cloud, and upon that jealouſies began to riſe at 
home, in King Charles's r21gn, this gave occaſion to 
two of the belt bocks that we yet have: the one ſet 
out by Archbiſhop Laud, writ with great learning, 
judgment, and exactneſs: the other by Chillingworth, 
writ with ſo clear a thread of reaſon, and in ſo lively 
a ſtyle, that it was juſtly reckoned the beſt book that 
had been writ in our language. It was about the 
niceſt point in Popery, that by which they had made 
the moſt proſelytes, and that had once impoſed on 
himſelf, concerning the infallibility of the Church, and 
the motives of credibility. 

Soon after that, we fell into the confuſions of civil 
war, in which our Divines ſuffered ſo much, that while 
they were put on their own defence againſt thole that 
had broke the peace of the Church and State, few. 
books were written, but on thoſe ſubjects that were 
then in debate among ourſelves, concerning the go- 
yernment of the Church, and our Liturgy and cere- 
monies. The diſputes about the decrees of God were 
an managed with a new heat. There were allo great 

ſtractions ſet on foot in thoſe times, concerning juſ- 
tification by faith, and theſe were both ſo ſubtile, and 
did ſeem to have ſuch a tendency not only to antino- 
mianiſm, but to a libertine courſe of life, that many 
books were writ on thoſe ſubjects. That noble — 
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of the Polyglot Bible, together with the collection of 
the critics, ſet our Divines much on the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures, and the oriental tongues, in which Dr. 
Pocock and Dr. Lightfoot were ſingularly eminent. In 
all Dr. Hammond's writings one ſees great learning, 
and a folid judgment; a juſt temper in managing 
controverſies ; and above all, a ſpirit of true and primi- 
tive piety, with great application to the right under- 
ſtanding of the Scriptures, and the directing of all to 
practice. Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, as far as it 
goes, is the perfecteſt work we have. His learning 
was profound and exact, his method good, and his 

le clear: he was equally happy both in the force 
of his arguments, and in the plainneſs of his ex- 
preſſions. 

Upon the reſtoration of the Royal Family, and the 
Church, the firſt ſcene of writing was naturally laid in 
the late times, and with relation to conformity. But 
we quickly ſaw that Popery was a reſtleſs thing, and 
was the ſtanding enemy of our Church: ſo ſoon as 
that ſhewed itſelf, then our Divines returned to thoſe 
controverſies, in which no man bare a greater ſhare, 
and ſucceeded 1n 1t with more honour, than Biſhop 
Stillingfleet, both in his vindication of Archbiſhop 
Laud, and in the long-continued diſpute concerning 
the idolatry of the Church of Rome. When the dangers 
of Popery came nearer us, and became ſenſible to all 
perſons, then a great number of our Divines engaged 
in thoſe controverſies. They writ ſhort and plain, and 
yet brought together in a great variety of ſmall tracts, 
the ſubſtance of all that was contained in the large vo- 
lumes, writ both by our own Divines and by foreigners. 
There was in theſe a ſolidity of argument mixed with 
an agreeableneſs in the way of writing, that both 
pleaſed and edified the nation; and did very much 
confound, and at laſt filence the few and weak writers 
that were of the Romiſh fide. The inequality that 
was 1n this conteft was too viſible to be denied, and 
therefore they who {et it firſt on foot, let it fall: for 
they had other methods to which they truſted more, 
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than to that unſucceſsful one of writing. In thoſe 
treatiſes, the ſubſtance of all our former books is ſo 
fully contained, and ſo well delivered, that in them 
the doctrines of our Church, as to all controverted 
points, are both clearly and copiouſly ſet forth. 

The peruſing of all this was a large field: and yet 
thought it became me to examine all with a due 
meaſure of exactneſs. I have taken what pains I could, 
to digeſt every thing in the cleareſt method, and in 
the ſhorteſt compaſs, into which I could poſſibly bring 
it. So that in what I have done, I am, as to the far 
greateſt part, rather an hiſtorian and a collector of 
what others have writ, than an author myſelf. This 
[ have performed faithfully, and I hope with ſome 
meaſure of diligence and exactneſs: yet if, in ſuch a 
variety, ſome important matters are forgot, and if 
others are miſtaken, I am 1o far from reckoning it an 
injury to have thoſe diſcovered, that I will oladly re- 
ceive any advices of that kind: I will conſider them 
carefully, and make the beſt uſe of them I can, for 
the undeceiving of others, as ſoon as I am convinced 
that I have miſled them. 

If men ſeek for truth in the meekneſs of Chriſt, they 
will follow this method in thoſe private and brotherly 


practices recommended to us by our Saviour. But 


for thoſe that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, I ſhall very little regard any oppoſition that 
may come from them. I had no other deſign in this 
work, but firſt to find out the truth myſelf, and then 
to help others to find it out, If I ſucceed to any de- 
gree in this deſign, I will bleſs God for it: and if I 

il in it, I will bear it with the humility and patience 
that becomes me. But as ſoon as I ſee a better work 
of this kind, I ſhall be among the firſt of thoſe who 
ſhall recommend that, and diſparage this. 

There is no part of this whole work, in which I 
have kboured with more care, and have writ in a more 
unconunon method, than concerning prede/tination. 
For, as my ſmall reading had carried me further in that 
controverſy, than in any other whatſoever, _ with 
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relation to ancients and moderns, and to the moſt 
eſteemed books in all the different parties; ſo I weighed 
the Article with that impartial care that I thought be- 
came me; and have taken a method, which is, for 
aught I know, new, of ſtating the arguments of all 
fides with ſo much fairneſs, that thoſe who knew my 
own opinion 1n this point, have owned to me, that they 
could not diſcover it by any thing that J had written. 

They were inclined to think that I was of another 
mind than they took me to be, when they read my 
arguings of that fide. I have not in the explanation 
of that Article told what my own opinion was ; yet 
here I think it may be fitting to own, that I follow 
the doctrine of the Greek Church, from which St. 
Auſtin departed, and formed a new ſyſtem. After 
this declaration, I may now appeal both to St. Auſtin's 
diſciples and to the Calviniſts, whether I have not 
ftated both their opinions and arguments, not only 
with truth and candour, but with all poſſible advan- 
tages. 

One reaſon among others, that led me to follow 
the method I have purſued in this controverſy, 1s to 
offer at the beſt means I can for bringing men to a 
better underſtanding of one another, and to a mutual 
forbearance in theſe matters. This is at preſent the 
chief point in difference between the Lutherans and the 
Calviniſts. Expedients for bringing them to an union 
in theſe heads, are projects that can never have any 
good effect: men whole opinions are ſo different, can 
never be brought to an agreement : and the ſettling 
on ſome equiyocal formulanes, will never lay the con- 
tention that has ariſen concerning them : the only poſ- 
fible way of a found and laſting reconciliation, 1s to 
poſſeſs both parties with a ſenſe of the force of the 
arguments that he on the other fide; that they may 
ſee they are no way contemptible ; but are ſuch as may 
prevail on wiſe and good men. Here is a foundation 
laid for charity : and if to this, men would add a juſt 
ſenſe of the difficulties in their own fide, and conſider 
that the ill conſequences drawn from opinions, are not 

to 
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to be charged on all that hoid them, unleſs they do 
likewiſe own thoſe conſequences ; then it would be 
more eaſy to agree on ſome general propoſitions, by 
which thoſe ill conſequences might be condemned, and 
the doctrine in general ſettled ; leaving it free to the 
men of the different ſyſtems to adhere to their own 
opinions ; but withal obliging them to judge charita- 
bly and favourably of others, and to maintain commu- 
nion with them, notwithſtanding that diverſity. 

It is a good ſtep even to the bringing men over to 
an opinion, to perſuade them to think well of thoſe 
who hold it. This goes as it were half way; and if it 
is not poſſible to bring men quite to think as we do, 
yet a great deal is done both towards that, and towards 
the healing thoſe wounds in which the Church lies a 
bleeding, when they come to join in the ſame com- 
munion, and in ſuch acts of worſhip as do agree with 
their different perſuaſions. For as in the ſacrament 
of the Euchariſt, both Lutherans and Calviniſts agree- 
ing in the ſame devotions and acts of worſhip, a mere 

int of ſpeculation concerning the manner in which 
Chriſt 1s preſent, ought not to divide thoſe who agree 
in every thing elſe that relates to the ſacrament ; every 
one may in that be left to the freedom of his own 
thoughts, ſince neither opinion has any influence on 
practice, or on any part either of public worſhip, or of 
ſecret devotion. | | 

Upon the fame account it may be alſo ſuggeſted, 
that when all parties acknowledge that God is the ſo- 
vereign Lord of the univerſe ; that he governs it by a 
providence, from which nothing 1s hid, and to which 
nothing can reſiſt ; and that he is likewiſe holy and 
juſt, true and faithful, merciful and gracious in all his 
ways ; thoſe who agree about all this, ſhould not dif- 
fer, though they cannot fall into the ſame methods of 
reconciling theſe together. And if they do all agree 
to bleſs God for all the good that they either do, or 
receive, and to accuſe themſelves for all the ill that 
they either do or ſuffer: if they agree that they ought 
to be humble, and to miſtruſt their own ſtrength, to 
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pray earneſtly to God for aſſiſtance, and to depend on 
him, to truſt to him, and likewiſe to employ their own 
faculties with all poſſible care and diligence, in the 
cleanſing their hearts, and governing their words and 
actions; here the great truths of both fides are ſafe ; 
every thing that has an influence on practice is agreed 
on; though neither fide can meet in the ſame ways 
of joining all theſe together. 

In the Church of Rome the difference is really the 
ſame between St. Auſtin's diſciples, and the followers 
of Molina : and yet how much ſoever they may differ 
and diſpute in the ſchools, their worſhip being the 
fame, they do all join in it. We of this Church are 
very happy in this reſpect; we have all along been 
much divided, and once almoſt broken to pieces, while 
we diſputed concerning theſe matters: but now we 
are much happier ; for though we know one another's 
opinions, we live not only united in the ſame worſhip, 
but in great friendſhip and love with thoſe of other 
perſuaſions. And the boldneſs of ſome among us, 
who have reflected in ſermons, or otherwiſe, on thoſe 
who hold Calvin's ſyſtem, has been much blamed, 
and often cenſured by thoſe who, though they hold 
the ſame opinions with them, yet are both more chari- 
table in their thoughts, and more diſcreet in their ex- 
preſſions. | 

But till the Lutherans abate of their rigidity in cen- 
ſuring the opinions of the Calviniſts, as charging God 
with all thoſe blaſphemous conſequences that they think 
follow the doctrine of abſolute decrees ; and till the 
Calviniſts in Holland, Switzerland and Geneva, abate 
alſo of theirs, in charging the others as enemies to the 
grace of God, and as guilty of thoſe conſequences that 
they think follow the doctrine of conditionate decrees, 
it 1s not poſlible to ſee that much wiſhed for agreement 
come to any good effect. | 

He who believes that an ill conſequence is juſtly 
drawn from any opinion, 1s in the right, when he 1s 
by that determined againſt it. But becauſe he thinks 
he ſees that the conſequence is clear, and cannot be 

avoided ; 
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avoided ; he ought not for that to judge ſo ill of thoſe 
who hold the opinion, but declare at the ſame time 
that they abhor the conſequence ; that they prevari- 
cate in that declaration; and that they both tee the 
conſequence, and own it; though for decency's ſake 
they diſclaim it. He ought rather to think that either 
they do not tee the conſequence, but ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſome of thoſe diſtinctions with which it is avoid- 
ed; or that though they do ſee it, yet they look on 
that only as an objection which indeed they cannot 
well anſwer. They may think that a point of doc- 
trine may be proved by ſuch convincing arguments, 
that they may be bound to believe it, though there he 
objections againſt it which they cannot avoid, and con- 
ſequences ſeem to follow on it which they abhor, and 
are ſure cannot be true, though they cannot clear the 
matter ſo well as they wiſh they could do. In that 
caſe, when a man 1s inclined by ſtrong arguments to 
an opinion, againſt which he tees difficulties which he 
cannot reſolve, he ought either to ſuſpend his aſſent; 
or if he ſees a ſuperiority of argument of one fide, 
he may be determined by that, though he cannot ſa- 
tisfy even himſelf in the objections that are againſt it: 


in that caſe he ought to reflect on the weakneſs and 


defects of his faculties, which cannot riſe up to full 
and comprehenſive ideas of things, eſpecially in that 
which relates to the attributes of God, and to his 
counſels or acts. It men can be brought once to ap- 
prehend this rightly, it may make propoſitions 2 
peace and union hopeful and practicable; and till they 
are brought to this, all ſuch propoſitions may well be 
laid aſide; for men's minds are not yet prepared for 
that which can only reconcile this difference, and heal 

this breach. . | 
I ſhall conclude this preface with a reply, that a 
very eminent Divine among the Lutherans in Ger- 
many made to me when I was preſſing this matter of 
union with the Calviniſts upon him, with all the to- 
pics with which I could urge it, as neceſſary upon 
many accounts, and more particularly with relation to 
the 
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the preſent ſtate of affairs. He ſaid, he wondered 
much to ſee a Divine of the Church of England preſs 
that ſo much on him, when we, notwithſtanding the 
danger we were then in (it was in the year 1686) could 
not agree our differences. They differed about im- 
portant matters, concerning the attributes of God, 
and his providence ; concerning the guilt of fin, whe- 
ther it was to be charged on God, or on the ſinner; 
and whether men ought to make good uſe of their fa- 
culties, or if they ought to truſt entirely to an irre- 
ſiſtible grace? Theſe were matters of great moment: 
but, he ſaid, we in England differed only about forms 
of government and worſhip, and about things that 
were of their own nature indifferent ; and yet we had 
been quarrelling about theſe for above an hundred 
years; and we were not yet grown wiſer by all the 
miſchief that this had done us, and by the imminent 
danger we were then in. He concluded, Let the 
Church of England heal her own breaches, and then 
all the reſt of the reformed Churches will with great 
reſpect admit of her mediation to heal theirs. I will 
not preſume to tell how I anſwered this: but I pray 
God to enlighten and direct all men, that they may 
conſider well how it ought to be anſwered. 
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ARTICULI RELIGIONIS, 


ANNO 1562. 


HE Articles of our Church were at the ſame time 

prepared both in Latin and Engliſh ; fo that both 
are equally authentical: it is therefore proper to give 
them here in Latin, ſince the Engliſh of them is only 
inſerted in the following work. This is the more ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe many of the collations ſet down at the 
end of the introduction, relate to the Latin text. 


ARTICULT de quibus convenit inter Archiepiſcopos et 
Epiſcopos utriuſque Provinciæ, et Clerum Univerſum in 
Synodo, Londini, Anno 1562. ſecundum computationem 
Eccleſiæ Ang icanæ, ad tollendam opinionum diſſentionem, 
et conſenſum in dera Religione firmandum. Editi Au- 


thoritate ſereniſſimæ Reginæ. Londini, apud Johan- 
nem Day, 1571. 


De fide in ſacro-ſanftam Trinitatem. 
[]NUS eſt vivus, et verus Deus, æternus, incorporeus, im- 
partibilis, impaſlibilis, immenſe potentiæ, ſapientiæ ac bo- 
nitatis, creator et conſervator omnium, tum viſibilium, tum 
inviabilium. Et in unitate hujus divinæ naturæ, tres ſunt 
perſonæ, ejuſdem eſſentiæ, potentiæ ac æternitatis, Pater, Filius, 
et Spiritus ſanctus. 


De verbo, ſive Filio Dei, qui verus homo factus eſt, 

FILIUS, qui eſt verbum patris, ab zterno a patre genitus, 

verus et æternus Deus, ac patri conſubſtantialis, in utero 
beatæ virginis, ex illius ſubſtantia naturam humanam aſſump- 
ſit : ita ut duæ naturæ, divina et humana, integre atque per- 
tecte in unitate perſonæ fuerint inſeparabiliter conjunctæ, ex 
quibus eſt unus Chriſtus, verus Deus et verus homo, qui vere 
paſſus eſt, crucifixus, mortuus, et ſepultus, ut patrem nobis re- 
conciliaret, eſſetque hoſtia, non tantum p ro culpa orignis, ve- 


ICULIFFFun etiam pro omnibus actualibus hominum peccatis. 
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ARTICULI RELIGIONIS. 


De deſcenſu 5 ad Inferos. 
UEMADMODUM Chriſtus pro nobis mortuus eſt, et 
ſepultus, ita eſt etiam credendus ad Inferos deſcendiſſe. 


De reſurrectione Chriſti. 
CHRISTUs vere a mortuis reſurrexit, ſuumque corpus 
cum carne, oſſibus, omnibuſque ad integritatem humanæ 
naturæ pertinentibus, recepit: cum quibus in cœlum aſcendit, 
ibique reſidet, quoad extremo die ad judicandos homines rever- 
ſurus ſit. 


De Spiritu ſancto. 
QPIRITUS ſanctus, a patre et filio procedens, ejuſdem eſt cum 

patre, et filio eſſentiæ, majeſtatis, et gloriæ, verus ac æter- 
nus Deus. 


De divinis Scripturis, quod ſufficiant ad ſalutem. 
8 CRIPTURA ſacra continet omnia, quæ ad ſalutem ſunt 
neceſſaria, ita ut quicquid in ea nec legitur, neque inde pro- 
bari poteſt, non fit a quoquam exigendum, ut tanquam articulus 
fidei credatur, aut ad ſalutis neceſſitatem requiri putetur. 
Sacræ Scripturæ nomine, eos Canonicos libros veteris, et 
novi Teſtamenti intelligimus, de quorum authoritate, in Ec- 
cleſia nunquam dubitatum eſt. 


De nominibus, et numero librorum ſacræ Canonice Scripture 
veteris Teſtamenti. 


Geneſis. Prior liber Paralipom. 
Exodus. Secundus liber Paralipom. 
Leviticus. Primus liber Eſdræ. 
Numeri. Secundus liber Eſdræ. 
Deuteron. Liber Heſter. 

Joſuæ. Liber Job. 

Judicum. Pſalmi. 

Ruth. Proverbia. 

Prior liber Samuelis. Eccleſiaſtes vel Concionator. 
Secundus liber Samuelis. Cantica Solomonis. 

Prior liber Regum. IV. Prophetz Majores. 
Secundus liber Regum. XII. Prophetæ Minores. 


Alios autem libros (ut ait Hieronymus) legit quidem Eccliſia 
ad exempla vitæ, et formandos mores : illos tamen ad dag mata 
confirmanda non adhibet, ut ſunt 

Tertius liber Eſdræ. Liber Tobiæ. 

Quartus liber Eſdræ. Liber Judith. 
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ARTICULI RELIGIONIS, 


Hiſtoria Suſanne. 
De Bel et Dracone. 
Oratio Manaſſis. 


Reliquum libri Heſter. 

Liber Sapientiæ. 

Liber Jeſu filii Sirach. 

Baruch propheta. Prior liber Machabeorum. 

Canticum trium puerorum. Secundus liber Machabeorum. 
Novi Teſtamenti omnes libros (ut vulgo recepti ſunt) recipi- 

mus, et habemus pro Canonicis. 


De veteri Teſtamento. 

ESTAMENTUM vetus novo contrarium non eſt, quan- 

doquidem tam in veteri, quam in novo, per Chriſtum, qui 
unicus eſt Mediator Dei et hominum, Deus et homo, æterna 
vita humano generi eſt propoſita. Quare male ſentiunt, qui 
veteres tantum in promiſſiones temporarias ſperaſſe confingunt. 
Quanquam lex a Deo data per Moſen (quoad cœremonias et 
ritus) Chriſtianos non aſtringat, neque civilia ejus præcepta 
in aliqua republica neceſſario recipi debeant, nihilominus tamen 
ab obedientia mandatorum (quz moralia vocantur) nullus (quan- 
tumvis Chriſtianus) eſt ſolutus. 


De tribus Symbolis. 
QYMBOLA tria, Nicznum, Athanaſii, et quod vulgo Apoſ- 
tolorum appellatur, omnino recipienda ſunt, et credenda, nam 
firmiflimis Scripturarum teſtimoniis probari poſſunt. 


De peccatio originali. 

PECCATUM originis non eſt (ut fabulantur Pelagiani) in 

imitatione Adami fitum, ſed eſt vitium, et depravatio naturæ, 
cyjuſlibet hominis ex Adamo naturaliter propagati : qua fit, ut 
ab originali juſtitia quam * diſtet, ad malum ſua natura 
propendeat, et caro ſemper adverſus ſpiritum concupiſcat, unde 
in unoquoque naſcentium, iram Dei atque damnationem mere- 
ur. Manet etiam in renatis hæc naturæ depravatio. Qua 


It, ut affectus carnis, Græce ®gompe cape; (quod alii ſapien- 
tiam, alii ſenſum, alii affectum, alii ſtudium carnis interpretan- 


tur) legi Dei non ſubjiciatur. Et quanquam renatis et cre- 
dentibus, nulla propter Chriſtum eſt condemnatio, peccati 
_ in ſeſe rationem habere concupiſcentiam, fatetur Apoſ- 
VIUS, 


De libero arbitris. 


FR A eſt hominis poſt lapſum Adæ conditio, ut ſeſe naturalibus 


ſuis viribus, et bonis operibus, ad fidem et invocationem 
Quare abſque gratia 
Dei (que per Chriſtum eſt) nos præveniente, ut velimus, et 
ooperante, dum volumus, ad pietatis opera facienda, quæ Deo 
Tata ſunt, et accepta, nihil valemus. | > 
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ARTICULI RELIGIONIS, 


De hominis j\ſtificatione. 
FANTUM propter meritum Vomini, ac Servatoris noſtri 
Jeſu Chriſti, per fidem, non propter opera, et merita noſ- 
tra, juſti coram Deo reputamur. Quare ſola fide nos juſtifi- 
cari doctrina eſt ſaluberrima, ac conſolationis pleni ſſima, ut in 
homilia de juſtificatione hominis, fuſius explicatur. 


De bonis operibus. 
RONA opera, quæ ſunt fructus fidei, et juſtificatos ſequuntur, 
quanquam peccata noſtra expiare, et divini judicii ſeve- 
ritatem ferre non poſſunt; Deo tamen grata ſunt, et accepta in 
Chriſto, atque ex vera et viva fide neceſſario profluunt, ut plane 
ex illis, æque hdes viva cognoſci poſſit, atque arbor ex fructu 
judicari. 


De operibus ante juſtificationem. 
OPERA quz fiunt, ante gratiam Chriſti, et ſpiritus ejus affla- 
tum, cum ex fide Jeſu Chriſti non prodeant, minime Deo 
grata ſunt, neque gratiam (ut multi vocant) de congruo me- 
rentur. Immo cum non ſunt facta, ut Deus illa fieri voluit et 
præcepit, peccati rationem habere non dubitamus. 


De operibus ſupererogationis, 
OFERA quæ ſupererogationis appellant, non poſſunt ſine ar- 
rogantia et impietate prædicari. Nam illis declarant homi- 
nes, non tantum ſe Deo reddere, quæ tenentur, ſed plus in ejus 
ratiam facere, quam deberent, cum aperte Chriſtus dicat z Cum 
eceritis omnia quæcunque precepta ſunt vobis, dicite, fervi 
inutiles ſumus. 


De Chriſto, qui ſolus eft ſine peccato. 

CHRISTUS in noſtræ naturæ veritate, per omnia ſimilis fac. 

tus eſt nobis, excepto peccato, a quo prorſus erat immunis 
tum in carne, tum in ſpiritu. Venit ut agnus, abſque macula, 
qui mundi peccata per immolationem ſui ſemel factam, tolleret, 
et peccatum (ut inquit Johannes) in eo non erat: ſed nos re- 
liqui etiam baptizati, et in Chriſto regenerati, in multis tamen 
offendimus omnes. Et fi dixerimus, quod peccatum non ha- 
bemus, nos ipſos ſeducimus, et veritas in nobis non eſt. 


De peccato poſt Baptiſmum. 
N ON omne peccatum mortale poſt Baptiſmum voluntarit 
perpetratum, eſt peccatum in Spiritum ſanctum, et irre- 
miſſibile. Proinde lapſis a Baptiſmo in peccata, locus poeni- 
tentiz non eſt negandus. Poſt acceptum ſpiritum ſanctum pol 
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ſumus a gratia data recedere, atque peccare, denuoque per gra- 
tiam Dei reſurgere, ac reſipiſcere; ideoque illi damnandi ſunt, 
qui ſe quamdiu hic vivant, amplius non poſſe peccare affirmant, 
aut vere reſipiſcentibus veniæ locum denegant. 


De predeſtinatione, et electione. | 

PREDESTIN ATIO ad vitam, eſt æternum Dei propoſi- 

tum, quo ante jacta mundi fundamenta, ſuo conſilio, nobis 
quidem occulto, conſtanter decrevit, eos quos in Chriſto elegit 
ex hominum genere, a maledicto et exitio liberare, atque (ut 
vaſa in honorem efficta) per Chriſtum, ad æternam ſalutem ad- 
ducere. Unde qui tam præclaro Dei beneficio ſunt donati, illi 
ſpiritu ejus, opportuno tempore operante, ſecundum propoſitum 
ejus vocantur, vocationi per gratiam parent, juſtificantur gratis, 
adoptantur in filios Dei, unigeniti ejus Jeſu Chriſti imagini 
efficiuntur conformes, in bonis operibus ſancte ambulant, et 
demum ex Dei miſericordia pertingunt ad ſempiternam feli- 
citatem. 

Quemadmodum prædeſtinationis et electionis noſtre in 
Chriſto pia conſideratio, dulcis, ſuavis, et ineffabilis conſola- 
tionis plena eſt, vere piis, et his qui ſentiunt in ſe vim ſpiritus 
Chriſti, facta carnis, et membra, quæ adhuc ſunt ſuper terram, 
mortificantem, animumque ad coleſtia et ſuperna rapientem. 
Tum quia fidem noſtram de æterna ſalute conſequenda per 
Chriſtum plurimum ſtabilit atque confirmat, tum quia amorem 
noſtrum in Deum vehementer accendit. Ita hominibus curio- 
ſis, carnalibus, et Spiritu Chriſti deſtitutis, ob oculos perpetuo 
verſari prædeſtinationis Dei ſententiam, pernicioſiſſimum eft 
præcipitium, unde illos diabolus protrudit, vel in deſperationem, 
vel in æque pernicioſam impuriſſimæ vitæ ſecuritatem, deinde 
promiſſiones divinas {ic amplecti oportet, ut nobis in facris lite- 
ris generaliter propoſitæ ſunt, et Dei voluntas in noſtris actio- 
nibus ea ſequenda eſt, quam in verbo Dei habemus, diſerte 
cevelatam. 


De ſperanda æterna ſalute tantum in nomine Chriſti. 
SUNT et illi anathematizandi, qui dicere audent unum- 
quemque in lege aut ſecta quam profitetur eſſe ſervandum, 
modo juxta illam, et lumen naturæ accurate vixerit, cum ſacræ 
literæ tantum Jeſu Chriſti nomen prædicent, in quo ſalvos fieri 
homines oporteat. 


De Eccleſia. 
ECCLESIA Chriſti viſibilis eſt cœtus fidelium, in quo verbum 
Dei purum prædicatur, et ſacramenta, quoad ea quæ ne- 
ceſlario exigantur, juxta Chriſti inſtitutum recte adminiſtrantur. 
Sicut erravit Eccleſia Hieroſolymitana, Alexandrina, et Antio- 
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chena ; ita et erravit Eccleſia Romana, non ſolum quoad agen- 
da, et cæremoniarum ritus, verum in his etiam quæ credenda 
ſunt, 


De Eccleſiæ authoritate, 

FH ABET Eccleſia ritus five cætemonias ſtatuendi jus, et in 

fidei controverſiis authoritatem; quamvis Eceleſiæ non licet 
quicquam inſtituere, quod verbo Dei ſcripto adverſetur, nec 
unum ſeripturæ locum fic exponere poteſt, ut alteri contradi- 
cat. Quare licet Eccleſia fit divinorum librorum teſtis, et con- 
ſervatrix, attamen ut adverſus eos nihil decernere, ita præter 
illos, nihil credendum de neceſſitate ſalutis debet obtrudere. 


De authoritate Conciliorum generalium. 

CGENERAL!A Concilia, fine juſſu, et voluntate Principum 

congregari non poſſunt; et ubi convenerint, quia ex homini- 
bus conſtant, qui non omnes ſpiritu, et verbo Dei, reguntur, et 
errare poſſunt, et interdum errarunt etiam in his quæ ad Deum 
pertinent: ideoque quæ ab illis conſtituuntur. ut ad ſalutem 
neceſſaria; neque * habent, neque authoritatem, niſi of- 
tendi poſſint e ſacris literis eſſe deſumpta. 


De Purgatorio. 
Doc RINA Romanenſium de purgatorio, de indulgentiis, 
de ved eratione, et adoratione, tum imaginum, tum reli- 
quiarum, nec non de invocatione ſanctorum, res eſt futilis, inani- 
ter conſicta, et nullis Scripturarum teſtimoniis innititur : immo 
verbo Dei contradicit. 


De miniſtrando in Eccleſia. 


| N ON licet cuiquam ſumere ſibi munus publice prædicandi, 


aut adminiitrandi Sacramenta in Eccleſia, niſi prius fuerit 
ad hxc obeunda legitime vocatus et miſſus. Atque illos legi- 
time vocatos et miſſos exiſtimare debemus, qui per homines, 
quibus poteſſas vocandi miniſtros, atque mittendi in vineam 
Domini, publice conceſſa eſt in Eccleſia, cooptati fuerint, et 
adiciti in hoc opus. 


De loquendo in Eccleſia lingua quam populus intelligit. 
1 INGO A populo non intellecta, publicas in Eccleha preces 
2 peragere, aui Sacramenta adminiſtrare, verbo Dei, et primi- 
tive Eccleſiæ conſuetudini plane repugnat. 


De Sacramentis. 

QAC? AMENTA a Chriſto inſtituta, non tantum ſunt notæ 
profeſſionis Chriſtianorum, ſed certa quædam potius teſti- 
monia, et efficacia ſigna gratiæ atque bonæ in nos voluntatis 
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ARTICULI RELIGIONIS., 


Dei, per quz inviſibiliter ipſe in nos operatur, noſtramque fi- 
dem in ſe non folum excitat, verum etiam confirmat. 

Duoa Chriſto Domino noſtro in Evangelio inſtituta ſunt Sa- 
cramenta : ſcilicet, Baptiſmus, et Cœna Domini. 

Quinque illa vulgo nominata Sacramenta : ſcilicet, conſir- 
matio, p nitentia, ordo, matrimonium, et extrema unctio, pro 
Sacramentis Evangelicis habenda non ſunt, ut quæ, partim a 
prava 1 imitatione profluxerunt, partim vitæ ſtatus 
ſunt in Scripturis quidem probati : ſed ſacramentorum eandem 
cum Baptiſmo et Cœna Domini rationem non habentes, ut 
que ſignum aliquod viſibile, ſeu cæremoniam, a Deo inſtitutam, 
non habeant. 

Sacramenta non in hoc inſtituta ſunt a Chriſto ut ſpectaren- 
tur, aut circumferrentur, ſed ut rite illis uteremur, et in his dun- 
taxat qui digne percip unt ſalutarem habent effectum: Qui vero 
indigne percipiunt, damnationem (ut inquit Paulus) ſibi ipfis 
acquirunt. 


De vi inſlitutionum divinarum, quod eam non tollat malitia Mi- 
niſtrorum. 
UAMVIS in Eccleſia vitbili, bonis mali ſemper ſunt ad- 
mixti, atque interdum miniſterio verbi, et Sacramentorum 
adminiſtrationi præſint, tamen cum non ſuo, ſed Chriſti nomine 
agant, ejuſque mandato, et authoritate miniſtrent, illorum mi- 
niſterio uti licet, cum in verbo Dei audiendo, tum in Sacra- 
mentis percipiendis. Neque per illorum malitiam, effectus in- 
ſtitutorum Chrifti tollitur, aut gratia donorum Dei minuitur, 
quoad eos qui fide, et rite ſibi oblata percipiunt, quæ propter 
inſtitutionem Chriſti, et promiſſionem efficacia ſunt, licet per 
malos adminiſtrentur. 
Ad Eccleſiz tamen diſciplinam pertinet, ut in malos miniſ- 
tros inquiratur, accuſenturque ab his, qui eorum flagitia no- 
verint, atque tandem juſto convicti judicio deponantur. 


De Baptiſmo. ; 
PAPTISMUS non eſt tantum profeſſionis ſignum, ac diſ- 


criminis nota, qua Chriſtian a non Chriſtianis diſcernantur, 
ſed etiam eſt ſignum regenerationis, per quod, tanquam per in- 
ſtrumentum, recte baptiſmum ſuſcipientes, Eceleſiæ inſeruntur, 
promiſſiones de remiſſione peccatorum, atque adoptione noſtra 
in filios Dei per Spiritum ſanctum viſibiliter obſignantur, fides 
confirmatur, et vi divine invocationis gratia augetur. 
Baptiſmus parvulorum omnino in Eccleſia retinendus eſt, ut 
qui cum Chriſti inſtitutione optime congtuat. 
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De Cæna Domini. ? 
CENA Domini non eſt tantum ſignum mutuæ benevolen- 
tix Chriſtianorum inter ſeſe, verum potius eſt Sacramen- 
tum noſtrz per mortem Chriſti redemptionis. 

Atque adeo, rite, digne, et cum fide ſumentibus, panis quem 
frangimus eſt communicatio corporis Chriſti : ſimiliter poculum 
benedictionis, eſt communicatio ſanguinis Chriſti. 

Panis et vini tranſubſtantiatio in Euchariſtia ex ſacris literis 
probari non poteſt. Sed apertis Scripturæ verbis adverſatur, Sa- 
cramenti naturam evertit, et multarum ſuperſtitionum dedit 
occaſionem. 

Corpus Chriſti datur, accipitur, et manducatur in Cœna, 
tantum cceleſti et ſpirituali ratione. Medium autem quo cor- 
pus Chriſti accipitur, et manducatur in Cœna, fides eſt. 

Sacramentum Euchariſtiz, ex inſtitutione Chriſti non ſerva- 
batur, circumferebatur, elevabatur, nec adorabatur. 


De manducatione corporis Chriſti, et impios illud non manducare. 
IN u, et fide viva deſtituti, licet carnaliter, et viſibiliter (ut 

Auguſtinus loquitur) corporis, et ſanguinis Chriſti Sacra- 
mentum, dentibus premant, nullo tamen modo Chriſti participes 


efficiuntur. Sed potius tantæ rei Sacramentum, ſeu Symbolum, 
ad judicium fibi manducant, et bibunt. 


De utraque ſpecie, 
CALIX Domini laicis non eſt denegandus, utraque enim pars 
Dominici Sacramenti, ex Chriſti inſtitutione, et præcepto, 
omnibus Chriſtianis ex æquo adminiſtrari debet. 


De unica Chriſti oblatione in cruce perfecta. 
BLATIO Chriſti ſemel facta, perfecta eſt redemptio, pro- 
pitiatio, et ſatisfactio pro omnibus peccatis totius mundi, 
tam originalibus, quam actualibus. Neque præter illam unicam, 
eſt ulla alia pro peccatis expiatio, unde miſſarum ſacrificia, qui- 
bus, vulgo dicebatur, ſacerdotem offerre Chriſtum in remiſſio- 


nem pœnæ, aut culpæ, pro vivis et defunctis, blaſphema fig- 
menta ſunt, et pernicioſæ impoſturæ. 


De conjugio Sacerdotum. 
FFISCOPIS, preſbyteris, et diaconis nullo mandato divino 
præceptum eſt, ut aut cœlibatum vcveant, aut a matrimo- 
nio abſtineant. Licet igitur etiam illis, ut cæteris omnibus 
Chriſtianis, ubi hoc ad pietatem magis facere judicaverint, pro 
ſuo arbitratu matrimonium contrahere, 


De 
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ARTICULI RELIGTIONIS. XXVii 


De excommunicatis vitandis. 


oien. Ul per publicam Eccleſiæ denunciationem rite ab unitate 33. 
Ben. Eccleſiæ præciſus eſt, et excommunicatus, is ab univerſa 
fidelium multitudine (donec per pœnitentiam publice reconci- 
juem liatus fuerit arbitrio Judicis competentis) habendus eſt tanquam 
ulum ethnicus et publicanus. 
teris De traditionibus Eccleſiaſticis. 
„Sa- TWPDITIONES atque cæremonias eaſdem, non omninone- 34. 
dedit . ceſſarium eſt eſſe ubique, aut prorſus conſimiles. Nam ut 
variæ ſemper fuerunt, et mutari poſſunt, pro regionum, tempo- 
ena, rum, et morum diverſitate, modo nihil contra verbum Dei inſti- 
cor- tuatur 
Traditiones, et cæremonias eceleſiaſticas, quæ cum verbs 
rva- Dei non pugnant, et ſunt authoritate publica inſtitutæ, atque 


probatæ, quiſquis privato conſilio volens, et data opera, publice 
violaverit, is ut qui peccat in | roam ordinem Eccleſiæ, qui- 


are. que lædit authoritatem Magiſtratus, et qui infirmorum fratrum 
(ut conſcientias vulnerat, publice, ut cæteri timeant, arguendus eſt, 
em. Quælibet Eccleſia particularis, ſive nationalis, authoritatem 
ipes habet inſtituendi, mutandi, aut abrogandi cæremonias, aut ritus 
* eccleſiaſticos, humana tantum authoritate inſtitutos, modo om- 
: nia ad ædificationem fiant. 
- De Homiliis. 
pars p | OMUS ſecundus Homiliarum, quarum fingulos titulos huic 33. 
pto, articulo ſubjunximus, continet piam et ſalutarem doctri- 
nam, et his temporibus neceſſariam, non minus quam prior To- 
mus Homiliarum, quæ editz ſunt tempore Edwardi ſexti: Ita- 
que eas im Eccleſiis per miniſtros diligenter, et clare, ut a po- 
ro- pulo intelligi poſſint, recitandas eſſe judicavimus. 
di, 
am, De nominibus Homiliarum. 
Jui- 7 the right uſe 7 the Church. craments ought to be miniſtred 
lio- ainſt peril of Idolatry. in a known Tongue. 
hg- Of repairing and keeping clean Of the reverent eſtimation of 
of Churches, God's Nord. 
92757 Works. 2 2 7 
1 Of Faſting. the Nativity of Chriſt. 
ino pes com and Drunken- 97 the Paſſion of Chriſi. 
10- neſs. 97 the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 
dus Againſt exceſs in Apparel. Jf the worthy receiving of the 
oro 95 Prayer. Sacrament of the Body and 
If the place and time of Prayer. Blood of Chriſt. . 


That common Prayers and Sa- Of the Gifts of the Holy . 
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Of the Rogation-days. | Againſt Idlenefs. 
97 the State of Matrimony, | Againſt Kabale, 0 
F Repentance. 


De E piſcoporum et Miniftrorum conſecratione. 

] JBELLUS de conſecratione Archiepiſcorum, et Epiſcopo- 

rum, et de ordinatione Preſbyterorum et Diaconorum, editus 
nuper temporibus Edwardi VI. et authoritate Parliamenti illis 
ipſis temporibus confirmatus, omnia ad ejuſmodi conſecratio- 
nem, et ordinationem neceſſaria continet, et nihil habet, quod ex 
ſe ſit, aut ſuperſtitioſum, aut impium : itaque quicunque juxta 
Titus illius libri conſecrati, aut ordinati ſunt, ab anno ſecundo 
prædicti regis Edwardi, uſque ad hoc tempus, aut in poſterum 
juxta eoſdem ritus conſecrabuntur, aut ordinabuntur, rite atque 
ordine, atque legitime ſtatuimus elle, et fore conſecratos et or- 
dinatos, 


De civilibus Magiſtratibus. 
REG Majeſtas in hoc Angliz regno, ac cæteris ejus do- 
miniis, ſummam habet poteſtatem, ad quam amaium ſta- 

inum hujus regni, five illi eceleſiaſtici ſint, ſive civiles, in om- 
nibus cauſis, ſuprema gubernatio pertinet, et nulli externæ ju- 
riſdictioni eſt ſuhjecta, nec eſſe debet. | 

Cum Regiæ Majeſtati ſummam gubernationem tribuimus, 
quibus titulis intelligimus animos quorundam calumniatorum 
offendi, non damus Regidus noſtris, aut verbi Dei, aut Sacra- 
mentorum adminiſtrationem, quod etiam Injunctiones ab Eli- 
zabetha Regina noſtra, nuper editz, apertiſſime teſtantur. Sed 
eam tantum prærogativam, quam in facris Seripturis a Deo 
ipſo, omnibus piis Principibus, videmus ſemper fail attributam: 
hoc eſt, ut omnes ſtatus, atque ordines fidei ſuæ a Deo com- 
miſſos, five illi ecclefiaſtici Pot ſive civiles, in officio conti- 
neant, et contumaces ac delinquentes gladio civili coerceant. 

Romanus pontifex nullam habet juriſdictionem in hoc regno 
Angliæ. 

Leges regni poſſunt Chriſtianos propter capitalia, et gravia 
crimina, morte punire. 

Chriſtianis licet, ex mandato Magiſtratus, arma portare et 
juſta bella adminiſtrare. 


De illicita bonorum communicatione. 
FACULTATES et bona Chriſtianorum non ſunt commu- 
nia, 2 et poſſeſſionem (ut quidam Anabaptiſtæ falſo 
jactant) debet tamen quiſque de his quæ poſſidet, pro facultatum 
ratione, pauperibus eleemoſynas benigne diſtribuere. 


De 


ARTICULI RELIGIONIS, 


De jurejurando. 
UEMADMODUM juramentum vanum et temerarium a 
Domino noſtro Jeſu Chriſto, et Apoſtolo ejus Jacobo, 
Chriſtianis hominibus interdictum eſſe fatemur : Ita Chriſtiano- 
rum Religionem minime prohibere cenſemus, quin jubente 
magiſtratu in cauſa fidei et charitatis jurare liceat, modo id fiat 
juxta Prophetæ doctrinam, in juſtitia, in judicio, et veritate. 


Confirmatio Articulorum. 

H liber antedictorum Articulorum jam denuo approbatus 

eſt, per aſſenſum et conſenſum Sereniflime Reginæ Eliza- 
bethe Dominæ noſtræ, Dei gratia Angliæ, Franciz, et Hi- 
berniæ Reginæ, defenſoris fidei, &c. retinendus, et per totum 
regnum Angliz exequendus. Qui Articuli, et lecti ſunt, et 
denuo confirmati, ſubſcriptione D. Archiepiſcopi et Epiſcopo- 
rum ſuperioris domus, et totius Cleri inferioris domus, in Con- 
vocatione Anno Domini, 1571. 
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compiling, them. adly, The authority that is 
. ſtamped * them both by Church and State, and 
the obligation that lies wor all of our, communion to aſſent 
to them, and more particularly the importance of the ſubſcrip- 
tion to which the clergy are obliged. As to the iſt, it may 
ſeem fomewhat ſtrange to ſee ſuch a collection of tenets made 
the ſtandard of the doctrine of a Church, that is deſervedly 
valued by reaſon of her moderation : this ſeems to be a de- 
parting from the ſimplicity of the firſt ages, which yet we 
pretend to ſet up for a pattern. Among them, ownin 
the belief of the Creeds then received was thought ſufficient: 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


Creeds, one of which goes far beyond the Epheſine ſtandard, 
make but one Article of the I hirty-nine of which this book 
conſiſts. Many of theſe do alſo relate to ſubtile and abſtruſe 
points, in which it is not eaſy to form a clear judgment; and 
much leſs can it be convenient to impoſe ſo great a collection 
of tenets upon a whole Church, to excommunicate ſuch as 
affirm any of them to be erroneous, and to reject thoſe from 


the ſervice of the Church, who cannot aſſent to every one of Þ 


theſe. The negative Articles of No Infallibility, No Supremacy 
in the Pope, No Tranſubſtantiation, No Purgatory, and the 
like, give yet a farther colour to exceptions ; ſiuce it may ſeem 


that it was enough, not to have mentioned theſe, which implies 
a tacit rejecting of them. It may therefore appear to be too 
rigorous, to require a politive condemning of thoſe points: for 
a very high degree of certainty-is required, to affirm a nega- 


tive propoſition. 


In order to the explaining this matter, it is to be confeſſed, 
that in the beginnings of Chriſtianity, the declaration that 


was required eyen of a Biſhop's faith was conceived in very 


eneral terms. There was a form ſettled very early in molt 


:hurches : this St. Paul in one place calls, the form of 
doctrine that was delivered; in another place, the form 
ſound words, which thoſe who were fixed by the Apoſtles 
in particular Churches had received from them. Theſe 
words of his do import a ſtandard, or fixed formulary, by 
which all doctrines were to be examined. Some have infer- 
red from them, that the Apoſtles delivered that Creed which 


goes under their name, every where in the ſame form off 


words, But there is great reaſon to doubt of this, fince the 
firſt apologiſts for Chriſtianity, when they. deliver a ſhort ab- 
{tract of the Chriſtian faith, do all vary from one another, both 
as to the order and as to the words themſelves; which they 
would not have done, if the Churches had all received one 
ſettled form from the Apoſtles. They would all have uſed 
the ſame words, and neither more nor leſs. It is more pro- 
bable, that in every Church there was a form ſettled, which 
was delivered to it by ſome Apoftle, or companion of the 
Apoſtles, with ſome variation: of which at this diſtance ot 
time, conſidering how defective the hiſtory of the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity is, it is not poſſible, nor very neceflary for us 
to be able to give a clear account. For inſtance; in the whole 
extent or neighbourhood of the Roman empire, it was at firſt 
of great uſe to have this in every Chriſtian's mouth, that 
our Saviour ſuffered under Pontius Pilate ; becauſe this fixed 
the time, and carried in it an appeal to records and evi- 
dences, that might then have been ſearched for. But if this 
religion ' welt at firſt far to tue e/froard, beyond all com- 
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merce with the Romans, there is not that reaſon to think that 
this ſhould have been a part of the ſhorteſt form of this doc- _ 
trine ; it being enough that it was related in the Goſpel. Theſe 
forms of the ſeveral Churches were preſerved with that ſacred 
reſpect that was due to them: this was eſteemed the depofitum 
or truſt of a Church, which was chiefly committed to the 
keeping of the biſhop. In the firſt ages, in which the biſhops 
or clergy of the ſeveral Churches could not meet together in 
ſynods to examine the doctrine of every new ben the 
method upon which the circumſtances of thoſe ages put them, 
was this: the new biſhop ſent round him, and chiefly to the 
biſhops of the more eminent ſees, the profeſſion of his faith, 
according to the form that was fixed in his Church : and when 
the neighbouring biſhops were ſatisfied in this, they held com- 
munion with him, and not only owned him for a biſhop, but 
maintained ſuch a commerce with him, as the ſtate of that 
time did admit of. 

But as ſome hereſies ſprung up, there were enlargements 
made in ſeveral Churches, for the condemning thoſe, and for 
excluding ſuch as held them, from their communion, The 
Council of Nice examined many of thoſe Creeds, and out of 
them they put their Creed in a fuller form. The addition 
made by the Council of Conſtantinople was put into the Creeds 
of ſome particular Churches, ſeveral years before that Council 
met. So that though it received its authority from that Coun- 
cil, yet they rather confirmed an Article which they found in 
the Creeds of ſome Churches, than made a new one. It had 
been an invaluable bleſſing, if the Chriſtian religion had been 
kept in its firſt ſimplicity, The Council of Epheſus took care 
that the Creed by which men profeſs their Chriſtianity, ſhould 
receive ao new additions, but be fixed according to the Con- 
ſtantinopolitan ſtandard ; yet they made decrees in points of 
faith, and the following Councils went on in their ſteps, add- 
ing ſtill new decrees, with anathematiſms againſt the contrary 
doctrines ; and declaring the aſſertors of them to be under an 
anathema, that is, under a very heavy curſe of being totally 
excluded from their communion, and even from the commu- 
nion of Jeſus Chriſt. And whereas the new biſhops had for- 
merly only declared their faith, they were then required, be- 
ſides that, to declare, that they received ſuch councils, and re- 
jected ſuch doctrines, together with ſuch as favoured them; 
who were ſometimes mentioned by name. This increaſed 
daily. We have a full account of the ſpecial declaration that 
a biſhop was obliged to make, in the firſt Canon of that which 
2 tor the fourth Council of Carthage. But while, by rea- 

of new emergencies, this was ſwelling to a vaſt bulk, ge- 
neral and more implicit formularies came to be uſed, the bi- 
B 2 ſhops 
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ſhops declaring that they received and would obſerve all the 
decrees and traditions of holy Councils and Fathers. And 
the papacy coming afterwards to carry every thing before it, a 
formal oath, that had many looſe and indefinite words in it, 
which were very large and comprehenſive, was added to all the 
declarations that had been formerly eſtabliſhed. The enlarge- 
ments of Creeds were at firſt occaſioned by the prevarications 
of heretics ; who having put ſenſes favouring their opinions, 
to the ſimpler terms in which the firſt Creeds were propoſed, 
therefore it was thought neceflary to add more expreſs words, 
- And this was abſolutely neceſſary as to ſome points:; for it be- 
ing neceſſary to ſhew that the Chriſtian religion did not bring 
in that idolatry which it condemned in heathens, it was alſo 
neceſlary to ſtate this matter fo, that it ſhould appear that -— 
worſhipped no creature; but that the perſon to whom all 
agreed to pay divine adoration was truly God: and it being 
found that an equivocation was uſed in all other words except 
that of the ſame ſub/ance, they judged it neceſſary to fix on 
it, beſides ſome other words that they at firſt brought in, but 
which were afterwards corrupted by the gloſſes that were put 
on them. At all times it is very neceſſary to free the Chriſ- 
tian religion from the imputations of idolatry 3 but this was 
never ſo neceſſary, as when Chriſtianity was engaged in ſuch a 
ſtruggle with Paganiſm : and ſince the main article then in 
diſpute with the heathens was idolatry, and the lawfulneſs of 
worſhipping any befides the great and eternal God, it was of 
the laſt importance to the Chriſtian cauſe, to take care that 
the heathens might have no reaſon to believe that they wor- 
ſhipped a creature. There was therefore juſt reaſon given to 
ſecure this main point, and to put an end to equivocation, by 
eſtabliſhing a term, which by the confeſſion of all parties did 
not admit of any. It had been a great bleſſing to the Church, 
if a ſtop had been put here; tad that thoſe nice deſcantings 
that were afterwards ſo much purſued, had been more effectu- 
ally diſcouraged than they were. But men ever were and ever 
will be men. Factions were formed, and intereſts were ſet up. 
Heretics had ſhewed ſo much diflimulation when they were 
low, and ſo much cruelty when they prevailed, that it was 
thought neceſſary to ſecure the Church from the diſturbances 
that they might give them: and thus it grew to be a rule to 
enlarge the doctrines and deciſions of the Church. So that 
in ſtating the dectrines of this Church ſo copiouſly, our re- 
formers followed a method that had been uſed in a courſe of 
many ages. | 
ere were, beſides this common practice, two particular 
circumſtances in that time, that made this ſeem to be the 
more neceſſary. One was, that at the breaking out . that 
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light, there ſprang up with it many impious and extravagant 
ſets, which broke out into moſt violent exceſſes. This was 
no extraordinary thing, for we find the like happened upon the 
firſt ſpreading of the Goſpel ; many deteſtable ſects grew up 
with it, which tended not a little to the defaming of Chril- 
tianity, and the obſtructing its progreſs. I ſhall not examine 
what influence evil ſpirits might have both in the one and 
the other: but one viſible — of it was, that by the firſt 
preaching of the Goſpel, as alſo upon the opening the Refor- 
mation, an enquiry into the matters of religion being then 
the ſubject of men's ſtudies and diſcourſes, many men of 
warm and ill- governed imaginations, preſuming on their own 
talents, and being deſirous to ſignalize themſelves, and to 
have a name in the world, went beyond their depth in ſtudy, 
without the neceſſary degrees of knowledge, and the yet more 
neceſlary diſpoſitions of mind for arriving at a right underſtand- 
ing of divine matters. This happening ſoon after the Re- 
formation was firſt ſet on foot, thoſe whoſe corruptions were 
ſtruck at by it, and who both hated and perſecuted it on that 
account, did not fail to lay hold of and to improve the advan- 
tage which theſe ſects gave them. They ſaid, that the ſecta- 
ries had only ſpoke out what the reſt thought ; and at laſt they 
held to this, that all ſects were the natural conſequences of 
the Reformation, and of ſhaking off the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Church. To * thoſe calumnies, the pro- 
teſtants in Germany prepared that Confeſſion of their Faith 
which they offered to the diet at Auſburg, and which carries 
its name. And, after their example, all the other Churches, 
which ſeparated from the Roman communion, publiſhed the 
Confeſſions of their Faith, both to declare their doctrine for 
the inſtruction of their own members, and for covering them 
from the flanders of their adverſaries. 

Another reaſon that the firſt reformers had for their de- 
ſcending into ſo many particulars, and for all theſe negatives 
that are in their Conteflions, was this: they had ſmarted long 
under the tyranny of popery, and fo they had reaſon to ſe- 
cure — from it, and from all thoſe who were leavened 
with it. They here in England had ſeen how many had com- 
plied with every alteration both in King Henry and King Ed- 
ward's reign, who not only declared themſelves to have been 
all the while papiſts, but became bloody perſecutors in Queen 
Mary's reign: therefore it was neceſſary to keep all ſuch out 
of their body, that they might not ſecretly undermine and be- 
tray it. Now ſince the Church of Rome owns all that is poſi- 
tive in our doctrine, there could be no diſcrimination made, 
but by condemning the moſt important of thoſe additions, 
that they have brought into the Chriſtian religion, in expreſs 
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words: and though in matters of fact, or in theories of 
nature, it is not ſafe to affirm a negative, becauſe it is ſeldom 
poflible to prove it; yet the fundamental article upon which 
the whole Reformation and this our Church depends, is this, 
that the whole doctrines of the Chriſtian religion are con- 
tained in the Scripture, and that therefore we are to admit no 
article as a part of it till it is proved from Scripture, This be- 
ing laid down, and well made out, it is not at all unreaſonable 
to affirm a negative upon an examination of all thoſe places 
of Scripture that are brought for any doctrine, and that ſeem 
to favour it, if they are found not at all to ſupport it, but to 
bear a different, and ſometimes a contrary ſenſe, to that which 
is offered to be proved by them. So there is no weight in this 
cavil, which looks plauſible to ſuch as cannot diſtinguiſh com- 
mon matters from points of faith, This may ſerve. in gene- 
ral to juſtify the largeneſs and the particularities of this Confeſ- 
ſion of our Faith, There were ſome ſteps made to it in King 


the title of The Neceſſary Erudition, that was a treatiſe ſet forth 
to inſtruct the nation. Many of the errors of po were 
laid open and condemned in it : but none were obliged to aſ- 
ſent to it, or to ſubſcribe it. After that, the worſhip was re- 
formed, as being that which preſſed moſt ; and in that a foun- 
dation was laid for the Articles. that came quickly after it. 
How or by whom they were prepared, we do not certainly know; 
by the remains of that time it appears, that in the alterations 
that were made, there was great precaution uſed, ſuch as 
matters of that nature required, queſtions were framed relating 
to them, theſe were given about to many biſhops and divines, 
who gave in their ſeveral anſwers, that were collated and exa- 
mined very maturely, all ſides had a free and fair hearing be- 
fore concluſions were made. 

In the fermentation that was working over the whole nation 
at that time, it was not poſſible that a thing of that nature 
could have paſſed by the methods that are more neceſſary in 
regular times : and therefore they could not be offered at firſt 
to ſynods or convocations. The corruptions complained of 
were ſo heneficial to the whole body of the clergy, that it is 
juſtly to be wondered at, that fo great a number was prevailed 
with, to concur in reforming them: but without a miracle 
they could not have been agreed to by the major part. 'They 
were preparcd, as is moſt probable, by Cranmer and Ridley, 
and publiſhed by the regal authority. Not as if our kings 
had pretended to an authority to judge in points of faith, or 
to decide controverſies: but as every private man muſt chooſe 
for himſelf, and believe according to the convictions of his rea- 
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proper place); ſo every prince or legiſlative power muſt give the 
public ſanction and authority according to his own perſua- 
fon 3 this makes indeed ſuch a ſanction to become a law, but 
does not alter the nature of things, nor oblige the conſciences 
of the ſubjects, unleſs they come under the ſame perſuaſions. 
Such laws have indeed the operation of all other laws ; but 
the doctrines authorized by them have no more truth than they 
had before, without any ſuch publication. Thus the part that 
our princes had in the Reformation was only this, that they be- 
ing ſatisfied with the grounds on which it went, received it 
themſelves, and enacted it for their people. And this is fo 
plain and juſt a conſequence of that liberty which every man 
has of believing and acting according to his own convictions, 
that when this is well made out, there can be no colour to 

ueſtion the other. It was alſo remarkable, that the law which 

ood firſt in Juſtinian's Code, was an edict of Theodoſius's; 


bo finding the Roman empire under great diſtractions, by the 
under of 


diverſity of opinions in matter of religion, did appoint that 


# doctrine to be held which was received by Damaſus biſhop of 
Rome, and Peter biſhop of Alexandria; ſuch an edict as that 
being put in ſo conſpicuous a part of the lau, was a full and 


| ſoon obſerved precedent for our princes to act according to it. 


The next thing to be examined is the uſe of the Articles, 
and the importance of the ſubſcriptions of the clergy to them. 
Some have thought that they are only Articles of Union and 
Peace; that they are a ſtandard of doctrine not to be contra- 
dicted, or diſputed ; that the ſons of the Church are only bound 
to acquieſce ſilently to them; and that the ſubſcription binds on- 
ly to a general compromiſe upon thoſe Articles, that ſo there 
may be no diſputing nor wrangling about tham. By this means 
they reckon, that though a man ſhould differ in his opinion 
from that which appears to be the clear ſenſe of any of the Ar- 
ticles ; yet he may with a good conſcience ſubſcribe them, if the 
Articie appears to him to be of ſuch a nature, that though he 
thinks it wrong, yet it ſeems not to be of that coniequence, but 
that it may be borne with, and not contradicted, I ſhall not 
now examine whether it were more fit for leaving men to the 
due freedom of their thoughts, that the ſubſcription did run 
— it being in many caſes a great hardſhip to exclude ſome 
very deſerving perſons from the ſervice of the Church, by requir- 
ing a ſubſcription to ſo many particulars, concerning ſome of 
which they are not fully ſatisfied. I am only now to conſider 
what is the importance of the ſubſcriptions now required among 
us, and not what might be reaſonably wiſhed that it ſhould be. 

As to the laity, and the whole body of the people, certain- 
ly to them theſe are only the Articles of Church-Commu- 
nion; ſo that every perſon who does not think that there is 
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ſome propoſition in them that is erroneous to fo high a de- 
gree, that he cannot hold communion with ſuch as hold it, 
may and is obliged to continue in our communion: for cer. 
tainly there may be my opinions held in matters of reli. 
gion, which a man may believe to be falſe, and yet may eſteem 
them to be of ſo little importance to the chief deſign of reli. 
gion, that he may well hold communion with thoſe whom he 
thinks to be ſo miſtaken. Here a neceſſary diſtinction is to be 
remembered between Articles of Faith, and Articles of Doc. 
trine : the one are held neceſlary to ſalvation, the other are 
only believed'to be true ; that is, to. be revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, which is a ſufficient ground for eſteeming them true. 
Articles of Faith are doctrines that are ſo es to ſalva- 
tion, that without believing them there is not a fœderal right 
to the covenant of grace: theſe are not many, and in the 
eſtabliſhment of any doctrine for ſuch, it is neceſſary both to 
prove it from Scripture, and to prove its being neceſlary to (al. 
vation, as a mean ſettled by the covenant of grace in order 
to it. We ought not indeed to hold communion with ſuch as 
make doctrines that we believe not to be true, to paſs for Ar- 
ticles. of Faith; though we may hold communion with ſuch as 
do think them true, without ſtamping ſo high an authority 
upon them. To give one inſtance of this in an undeniable par. 
ticular. In the days of the Apoſtles there were Judaiſers of 
two ſorts: ſome thought the Jewiſh nation was ſtill obliged 
to obſerve the Moſaical law; but others went further, and 
thought that ſuch an obſervation was indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to ſalvation : both theſe opinions were wrong, but the one 
was tolerable, and the other was intolerable ; becauſe it 
pretended to make that a neceſſary condition of falvation, 
which Ged had not commanded. The Apoſtles complied 
with the Judaiſers of the firſt ſort, as they became all 
things to all men, that ſo they might gain ſome of every ſort of 
men : yet they declared openly againſt- the other, and faid, 
that if men were circumciſed, or were willing to come under 
ſuch a yoke, Chri/t profited them nothing ; and upon that ſup- 
poſition he had died in vain, From this plain precedent we 
ſee what a difference we ought to make between errors in 
doctrinal matters, and the impoſing them as Articles of Faith. 
We may live in communion with thoſe who hold errors of the 
one ſort, but muſt not with thoſe of the other. This alſo 
ſhews the tyranny of that Church, which has impoſed the 
belief of every one of her doctrines on the conſciences of 
her votaries, under the higheſt pains of anathema's, and as 
Articles of Faith. But whatever thoſe at "Trent did, this Church 
very carefully avoided the laying that weight upon even thoſe 
doctrines which ſhe receives as truc ; and therefore though 
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up a large form of doctrine; yet to all her lay- ſons, 
88 ſtandard of what ſhe teaches, and they are no more 
to them than Articles of Church-Communion. The citations 
that are brought from thoſe two great primates, Laud and Bram- 
hall, go no further than this: they do not ſeem to relate to 
the clergy that ſubſcribe them, but to the laity and body of 
the people. The people who do only join in communion with 
us, may well continue to do ſo, though they may not be fully 
bebe with every propoſition in them: unleſs they ſhould 
think that they ſtruck againſt any of the Articles, or foundations 
of Faith; and, as they truly obſerve, there is a great difference 
to be obſerved in this particular between the imperious ſpirit 
of the Church of Rome, and the modeſt freedom which ours 
allows. 

But I come in the next place to conſider what the clergy is 
bound to by their ſubſcriptions. The meaning of every ſub- 
ſcription is to be taken from the deſign of the impoſer, and 
from the words of the ſubſcription itſelf, The title of the 
Articles bears, that they were agreed upon in convocation, for 
the avoiding diverſities 4 Opinions, and for the flabliſh- 
ing conſent touching true Religion, Where it is evident, 
that a _ in opinion is deſigned, If we in the next place 
conſider the declaration that the Church has made in the Canons, 
we ſhall find, that though by the fifth Canon, which relates to 
the whole body of the people, ſuch are only declared to be ex- 
communicated iþ/o facto, who ſhall affirm any of the Articles to 
be erroneous, or ſuch as he may not with a good conſcience ſub- 
ſcribe to; yet the 36th Canon is expreſs for the clerzy, requir- 
ing them to ſubſcribe willingly, and ex anime; and acknowledge all 
and every Article to be agreeable to the word of God: upon which 
Canon it is that the form of the ſubſcription runs in theſe words, 
which ſeem expreſsly to declare a man's own opinion, and not 
2 bare conſent to an Article of Peace, or an engagement to 
ſlence and ſubmiſſion. The ſtatute of the x 3th of ueen Eli- 
zabeth, cap. 12, which gives the \egal authority to our requiring 
lubſcriptions, in order to a man's being capable of a benefice, 
requires that every clergyman ſhould read the Articles in the 
Church, with a — to of his unfeigned aſſent to them. 
Theſe things make it appear very plain, that the ſubſcriptions 
of the clergy muſt be conſidered as a declaration of their own 
opinion, and not as a bare obligation to ſilence, There aroſe 
in King James the Firſt's reign, great and warm diſputes con- 
cerning the decrees of God, and thoſe other points that were 
ſettled in Holland by the ſynod of Dort againſt the Remonſtrants; 
divines of both ſides among us appealed to the Articles, and 
pretended they were favourable to them : for though the firſt ap- 
pearance of ſeems to favour the doctrine of abſolute de- 


crees, 
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crees, and the irreſiſtibility of grace; yet there are many ex. 
preſſions that have another face, and ſo thoſe of the other per. 
ſuaſion pleaded for themſelves from theſe. Upon this a royal 
declaration was ſet forth, in which after mention is made of 
theſe diſputes, and that the men of all ſides did take the Articly 
to be for tham; order is given for flopping thoſe diſputes for the 
future; and for ſhutting them in God's promiſes, as they be ge. 
nerally ſet forth in the holy Scriptures, and the general meaning 
of the Articles of the Church of England, according to them; 
and that no man thereafter ſhould put his own ſenſe or comment 
to be the meaning of the Article, but ſhould take it in the literal 
and grammatical ſenſe. In this there has been ſuch a general ac- 
quieſcing, that the fierceneſs of theſe diſputes has gone off, 
while men have been left to ſubſcribe the Articles according to 
their literal and grammatical ſenſe. From which two things are 
to be inferred : the one is, that the ſubſcription does import an 
aſſent to the Article; and the other is, that an Article being 
conceived in ſuch general words, that it can admit of different 
literal and grammatical ſenſes, even when the ſenſes given are 
plainly contrary one to another, yet both may ſubſcribe the Ar. 
ticle with a good conſcience, and without any equivocation. To 
make this more ſenſible, I ſhall give an inſtance of it in an Ar- 
ticle concerning which there is no diſpute at preſent. 

. The third Article concerning Chriſt's deſcent into hell is ea- 
pable of three different ſenſes, and all the three are both literal 
and grammatical, The firſt is, that Chriſt deſcended locally 
into hell, and preached to the ſpirits there in priſon ; and this 
has one great advantage on its ſide, that thoſe who firſt pre- 
pared the Articles in King Edward's time were of this opinion; 
for they made it a part of it, by adding in the Article thoſe 
words of St. Peter as the proof or explanation of it. Now 
though that period was left out in Queen Elizabeth's time; 
yet no declaration was made againſt it; ſo that this ſenſe was 
once in poſſeſſion, and was never expreſsly rejected: beſides 
that, it has great ſupport from the authority of many fathers, who 
underſtood the deſcent into hell according to this explanation. 
A ſecond ſenſe of which that Article is capable, is, that by 
bell is meant the grave, according to the ſignification of the 
original word in the Hebrew; and this is ſupported by the words 
of Chriſt's deſcending into the lower parts of the earth ; as alſo by 
this, that ſeveral Creeds that have this Article, have not that of 
Chriſt's being buricd; and ſome that mention his burial, have 
not this of his deſcent into hell, A third ſenſe is, that by hell, 
according to the ſignification of the Greek word, is to be meant 
the place or region of ſpirits ſeparated from their bodies: fo 
that by Chriſt's de/cent into hell is only to be meant, that his 
ſoul was really and entirely diſunited from his body, not lying 
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Jead in it as in an apoplectical fit, not hovering about it, but 
that it was tranſlated into the ſeats of departed fouls. All theſe 
three ſenſes differ very much from one another, and yet they are 


all ſenſes that are literal and grammatical z ſo that in which of 


theſe ſoever a man conceives the Article, he may ſubſcribe it, 
and he does no way prevaricate in ſo doing, If men would 
therefore underſtand all the other Articles in the ſame largeneſs, 


and with the ſame equity, there would not be that occaſion given 


for unjuſt cenſure that there has been. Where then the Articles 
are conceived in large and general words, and have not more 
ſpecial and reſtrained terms in them, we ought to take that for 
a ſure indication, that the Church does not intend to tie men 


| up too ſeverely to particular opinions, but that ſhe leaves all to 


ſuch a liberty as is agreeable with the purity of the faith. | 

And this ſeems ſufficient to explain the title of the Articles, 
and the ſubſcriptions that are required of the clergy to them. 

The laſt thing to be ſettled is the true reading of the Articles; 
for there being ſome ſmall diverſity between the printed edi- 
tions and the manuſcripts that were ſigned by both houſes of 
Convocation ; I have deſired the affiſtance both of Dr. Green, 
the preſent worthy maſter of Corpus Chriſti College in Cam- 
bridge, and of ſome of the learned fellows of that body; that 
they would give themſelves the trouble to collate the printed 
editions, 4 their manuſcripts, with ſuch a ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs as becomes a matter of this importance: which they were 
pleaſed to do very minutely. I will ſet down both the colla- 
tions as they were tranſmitted to me; beginning with that 
which I had from the fellows four years ago. 


ARTICLE III. 


Of the going down of Chri 
OY into Hal“ of 


Theſe words, ſaid to be left 
out, are found in the original 
Articles, figned by the chief 
tlergy of bath provinces, now 
extant in the manuſcript libra- 
ries of C. C. C. C. in the book 
called Synodalia : but diſtin- 
guiſbed from the reſt with lines 
7 minium; which lines plain- 
appear to have been done af- 
terwards, becauſe the leaves and 
lines of the original are ex- 
atlly numbered at the end; 
which number without theſe 
ines were manifeſtly falſe, 


and was buried; ſo 
alſo it 1s to be believed, 
that he went down into 
Hell. [“ For His Sodp lan 
in the Grave till Hig Re- 
e {urreaion; but His Saul 
being ſeparate f2om his 
«« Body, remained with the 
« Spirits which were de- 
<« tated in Priſon; that is 
< to ſap, iu Yell, and there 
« preached unto them.] 
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In the original theſe words 
only are found, Teſtamentum 
vetus novo contrarium non eſt, 


quandoquidem, &c, 


The Latin of the original is, 
Et quanquam renatis et creden- 
tibus nulla propter Chriſtum 
eſt condemnatio. 


This Article is not found in 


the original. 


This is not found, 


This is not found, 


This Article agrees with the 
original; but theſe words, The 
Church Hath powez to de- 
creeRites and Ceremonies. 
and Authority in Contro⸗ 
berſies of Faith, /ppo/ed to 
begin the Article, are not found 
in any part thereof. 


ARTICLE VL — Fa 
The Old Teſtament is W wer: ( 
not to be rejected as if 4 lte na 
were contrary to the New, and ti 
but to be retained. Forag. WM follows, 
much as, &c. tia 72 
neat) W 

ARTICLE IX. in the tr 

And although there is m This 

Condemnationtothem that 74 

believe, and are baptiz d. (and h. 

&c. manu s 

ARTICLE X. — 

Of Grace. lit, hum 

The Grace of Chrift r 

3 0: ſimul loc 

the Yolp Ghoff, which is W 1:us, ib 

given bp Him, doth, &c. aliunde 
vivos et 

ARTICLE XVI. et — 

m LUCA 

Blaſphemy e the Hoy and ſera 
hoſt. lowing, 

in ccœna 


The Blaſphemp againf F: 
the Holy Oholt is then tom. % 


'n 
mitted, when, &c. — 4 
nade qu 
ARTICLE XIX. "9 
All men are bound tokeep W 7% 7 
the Pretepts of the Poral Hoa 
Law, although the Law gi⸗ — a 
ben from God, &c. in the 4 
ARTICLE Xxx. um 4 
Of the Authority of the Church, The 1 
It is not lawful for the . 


Church to ordain ann thing 
that is contrary to God's 
Words written, &c, 


Is 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 
Of the Sacraments, 


Sacraments Ozdain'd 
of Chriſt, &c. 


In the fourteenth line of this 
Article, immediately after theſe 
words (But pet Have not 
like nature with Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper) 


| follows, quomodo nec peniten- 


tia, which being marked under- 
neath with minium, is leſt out 
in the tranſlation, 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


This Article agrees with the 
Of the Lord's Supper. 


original, as far as theſe words 


(and Hath givenoccaſion to 
manu Superſtitions) where The Supper of the Lord 


eto, Chriſtus in cœlum aſ- is not only a Sign of, &c. 


cendens, corpori ſuo immortalitatem dedit, naturam non abſtu- 
lit, humane enim naturæ veritatem (juxta Scripturas) perpetuo 
retinet, quam uno et definito loco eſſe, et non in multa vel omnia 
ſimul loca diffundi oportet; quum igitur Chriſtus in ccelum ſub- 
latus, ibi uſque ad finem ſæculi fit permanſurus, atque inde, non 
aliunde (ut loquitur Auguſtinus) venturus ſit, ad judicandum 
vivos et mortuos, non Gebet quiſquam fidelium, carnis et ejus 
et ſanguinis realem, et corporalem (ut loquuntur) præſentiam 
in Euchariſtia vel credere vel profiteri. Theſe words are marked 
and ſcrawled over with minium, and the words immediately fol- 
lawing, (Corpus tamen Chriſti datur, accipitur, et manducatur 
in cœna, tantum cœleſti et ſpirituali ratione) are inſerted in a 
1 Juft before them, in à line and a half left void; which 
plainly appears to be done afterwards, by reaſon the ſame hand 
has altered the firſt number of lines, and for viginti quatuor, 
made quatuordecem. 


The three laſt Articles, viz. the zoth, o the Reſurrectian 
of the Dead; the 40th, that the Souls of Men do neither periſh 
with their bodies (neque otioſi dormiant is added in the ori- 
ginal) ; and the 424, that all ſhall not be ſaved at laſt, are found 
in the original, diſtinguiſhed only with a marginal line of mi- 
nium : but the 41/t, 'Of the Millenarians, is wholly left out, 


The number of Articles does not exattly agree, by reaſon ſome 
are inſerted, which are found only in King Edward's Articles, but 
none are wanting that are found in the original, 
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Corpus Chriſti Col. Feb. 4th, 1695-6, 


PON examination we judge theſe to be all the materi 
differences, that are unobſerved, between the original 
manuſcripts and the B. of Saliſbury's printed copy. Wit 


our hands. 
Jo. Faggard, 
Rob. Moſſe, Fellows of the ſaid College, 


Will. Lunn, 


After I had procured this, I was deſirous likewiſe to hare 
the printed editions collated with the ſecond publication of the 
Articles in the year 1571; in which the Convocation reviewed 
thoſe of 1562, and made ſome ſmall alterations: and theſe were 
very lately procured for me by my reverend friend, Dr, 
Green, which I will ſet down as he was pleaſed to communicate 
them to me. | 


[Note, MS. fands for Manuſcript, and Pr. for Print.] 


Art. 1. As. and true God, and he is everlaſting, without body, 
Pr. and true God, everlaſting, without body. 
Art. 2. MS. but alſo for all actual ſins of men. 
Pr. but alſo for actual jins of men. 
Art. 3. MS. ſo allo it is to be believed. 
Pr. /o alſo is it to be believed. 
Art. 4. MS. Chriſt did truly ariſe again. 
Pr. Chrift did truly riſe again. 
AMS. until he return to judge all men at the laſt day. 
Pr. until he return ts judge men at the laſt day. 
Art. 6. MS. to be believed as an Article of. the Faith. 
Pr. to be believed as an Article of Faith, 
MS. requiſite as neceſſary to ſalvation. 
Pr. requiſite or neceſſary to ſalvation, 
MS. in the name of holy Scripture. 
Pr. in the name of the holy Scripture. 
M. but yet doth it not apply. 
Pr. but yet doth not apply. 
MS. Baruch. 
Pr. Baruch the prophet. 
M. and account them for canonical, 
Pr. and account them canonical. 
Art. 8. MS. by moſt certain warranties of holy Scripture. 
Pr. by moſt certain warrant of holy Scripture. 
Art. 9. MS. but it is the fault. 
Pr. but is the ſault. 


MS, 


At. 10. 


Art. 14. 


Art. 15. 


A. 


Art. 16. 
Art. 17. 


Art. 18. 


Art. 19. 
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Ms. whereby man is very far from his original righ- 


teouſneſs. 
: Pr. whereby man is far gone from original righteouſe 
material neſs, 
Origin MS. in them that be regenerated. 
ite Pr. in them that are regenerated. 


5 Art. De Gratia, non habetur in MS, 
-ollege, 


Ut. 10. MS, a good will and working in us. 


Pr. a good will and working with us. 


to hare Art. 14. AS. cannot be taught without arrogancy and im- 
| of the piety. 

eViewed Pr. cannot be taught without arrogancy and inz- 
>ſe were guity. 

d, Dr, MS. we be unprofitable ſervants. 

Junicate Pr, we are unprofitable ſervants, 


Art. 15. MS. fin only except. 
Pr. ſin only excepted. 


nt. ] MS. to be the Lamb without ſpot. 
Pr. to be a Lamb without ſpot. 
it body, MS. but we the reſt, although baptized, and born 


azain in Chriſt, yet we all offend. 
Pr. but all we the ret, although baptized, and if born 
in Chriſt, yet offend. 


Art, De Blaſphemia in Sp. San@. non eft in MS. 


Art. 16. MS. wherefore the place for penitence, 


{t day, Pr. wherefore the grant of repentance. 
a Art. 17. MS. ſo excellent a benefit of God given unto them, 
be called according. 


Pr. fo excellent a benefit of God, be called according. 
MS. as becauſe it doth fervently kindle their love, 
Pr. as becauſe it doth frequeiitly kindle their love. 


Art. Omnes Obligantur, &c. non eft in MS. 


Art. 18. MS. to frame his life according to the law and the 
light of nature. 
Pr. to frame his life according to that. law, and the 
light of nature. 
Art. 19. 14S. congregation of faithful men in the which the 
ure Word, 
Pr. pog—_ of faithful men in which the pure 
ard, 


MS. Art. 


Are. 
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4t. 20. MS. The Church hath power to decrez rites or cs. 
' remonies, and authority in controverſies gf 


faith. And yet, 
Theſe words are not in the original MS, 


MS. ought it not to enforce any thing. 
Pr. it ought not to enforce any thing. 
Art. 21. MS. and when they be gathered together (foraſmuch, 
Pr. and when they be gathered (foraſmuch. 
Art. 22. MS. is a fond thing vainly invented. 
Pr. ts a fond thing vainly fergned. 
Art. 24. MS. in a tongue not underſtanded of the people. 
Pr. in a tongue not underſtood of the people. 
Art. 25. MS. and effectual ſigns of grace and God's good wil 
towards us. 
Pr. and effeftual ſigns of grace and God's will toward 
us 


Art. 31. 


MS. and extream annoyling. 
| Pr. and extream undtion. 
Art. 26. N. in their own name, but do miniſter by Chriſt 
commiſſion and authority. | 
Pr. in their own name, but in Chriſt's, and do miniſtn 
by his commiſſion and authority, 
MS. and in the receiving of the Sacraments, 
Pr. and in the receiving the Sacraments. 
MS. and rightly receive the Sacraments. 
Pr. and rightly do receive the Sacraments. 
Art. 27. MS. _——— that be not chriſtned, but is alſo: 
ign. 
Pr. . that be not chriſtned, but it is alſq 
n. 
3K forgiveneſs of fin, and of our adoption. 
r. forgiveneſs of Jin, of our adoption. 
Art. 28. MS, 8 have 45071 for on, 
Pr. to have among themſelves. 


irt. 33. 
Art. 34. 


111. 35. 


in 
MS. the bread which we break is a communion d 
the _ of Chriſt. 
Pr. the bread which we break is a partaking of thi 
body of Chriſt, 
partaking 
MS. and likewiſe the cup of bleſſing is a commu- 
= nion 1 the blood of Chriſt. | 
r. and likewiſethe cup of bleſſing is a partaking of tit 
bload of rod 15 * 4 


As, 


s or ce. 
erſies of 


is alſo: 
is 40010 
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MS. or the change of the ſubſtance of bread and 
wine into the ſubſtance of Chriſt's body and 
blood cannot be proved by holy writ, but 
is repugnant. 

Pr. or the change of the ſubſtance of bread and wine 
in the ſupper of the Lord cannot be proved 
by holy writ, but it is repugnant. 

MS. but the mean whereby the body of Chriſt is 
received, 

Pr. and the mean whereby the body of Chriſt is re. 
cetved,. 

MS. lifted up or worſhipped. 

Pr. lifted up and worſhipped. 


Ait. 31. MS. is the perfect redemption. 


irt. 33. 
Art. 34. 


{rt. 35. 


Pr. is that perfect redemption. 

MS. to have remiſſion of pain or guilt were forged 
fables. 

Pr. to have remiſſion of pain and guilt were blaſ- 
phemous fables, 

MS. that hath authority thereto. 

Pr. that hath authority thereunto. 

MS, diverſity of countries, times, and men's manners. 

Pr. diverſity of countries and men's manners, 

MS. and be ordained and appointed by common 
authority, 

Pr, and be ordained and approved by common au- 
thority. 

MS. the conſciences of the weak brethren. 

Pr. the conſciences of weak. brethren, 

Ad. of homilies, the titles whereof we have joined 
under this article, do contain. 

Pr. of homilies, the ſeveral titles whereof tue have 
joined under this article, dath contain. 

A1S. wholeſome doctrine, and neceſſary for this 
time, as doth the former book which was 

. , ox forth. be 

r. wholeſome doftrine, neceſſary for theſe times, as 
2 the former ll Aale which were 
et forth. 

MS. Wo. e are to be read in our churches 
by the miniſters, diligently, plainly, and diſ- 
tinctly, that they may be underſtanded of 
the people. 7 

Pr. and — we judge them to be read in 
churches by the miniſters, diligently and di/- 


tinflly, that they may be Mad of 


people. 


MS, 
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MS. miniſtred in a tongue known. 
Pr. muniſtred in a known tongue. 


Art. De Libro Precationum, &c, non /t in MS. 


Art. 36. MS. in the time of the moſt noble K. Edwari 
the Sixth. 

Pr. in the time of Edward the Sixth, 

MS. ſuperſtitious or ungodly. 

Pr. ſuperſtitious and ungodly. 

MS. whether they be eccleſiaſtical or not. 

Pr. whether they be eccleſiaſtical or civil. 

MS. the minds of ſome flanderous folks to be of. 
fended. 

Pr. the minds of ſome dangerous folks to be offended, 

MS. we give not to our princes, 

Pr. we give not our princes, 

MS. or of ſacraments, 

Pr. or of the ſacraments. 

MS. the injunctions alſo lately ſet forth. 

Pr. the infunctions alſo ſet forth. 

MS. and ſerve in the wars. 

Pr. and ſerve in lawful wars, 

MS. every man oughteth of ſuch things. 

Pr. every man ought of ſuch things. 


Art. 39. Edw. 6. & gui ſequuntur, non ſunt in MS, 


Art. 37. 


Art. 38. 


JJ E TV Archbiſhops and Biſhops of either Province i 

this Realm of England, 1 gathered together n 
this Provincial Synod holden at London, with Continuations anl 
Prorogations of the ſame, ds receive, profeſs and acknowledge th! 
xxxviii Articles before written in xix Pages going before, . 
contain true and jr Doftrine, and do approve and rati) 
the ſame by the ſubſcription of our Hands the xi Day of Maj 
in the Year of our Lord 1571. and in the Year of the Reign 
our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth by the Grace of God of England, 


France and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. tl 
thirteenth, « 
Matthue Cantuar. N. Bangor. 
Rob. Winton. Ri. Ciceſtren, 
15. Heref. Thom. Lincoln. 
EKRKicharde Ely. Wilhelmus Exon. 


Nic. Wigorn. 
o. Sariſburien. 


dm. Roffen. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


From theſe diverſities a great difficulty will naturally ariſe 
about this whole matter. The manuſcripts of Corpus Chriſti 
are without doubt originals. 

The hands of the ſubſcribers are well known ; they belonged 
to Archbiſhop Parker, and were left by bim to that college, 
and they are ſigned with a particular care; for at the end of 
them there 1s not only a ſum of the number of the pages, but 
of the lines in every page. And though this was the work 
only of the Convocation of the province of Canterbury; yet 
the Archbiſhop of York, with the Biſhops of Dureſme and 
Cheſter, ſubſcribed them likewiſe, and they were alſo ſubſcribed 
by the whole Lower Houſe. But we are not ſure that the like 
care was uſed in the Convocation, anno 1571. for the Articles 
are only ſubſcribed by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ten 
Biſnops of his province; nor does the ſubſcription of the Lower 
Houſe appear. Theſe Articles were firſt printed in the year 
1563, conform to the preſent impreſſions which are till in uſe 
among us. So the alterations were then made while the thing 
was freſh and well known, therefore no fraud nor artifice is 
to be ſuſpected, ſince ſome objections would have been then 
made, eſpecially by the great party of the complying papiſts, 
who then continued in the Church: they would not have failed 
to have made much uſe of this, and to have taken great ad- 
yantages from it, if there had been any occaſion or colour for 
it; and yet nothing of this kind was then done. 

One alteration of more importance was made in the year 
1571. Thoſe words of the 20th Article, The Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
verſies of faith, were left out both in the manuſcripts, and in 
the printed editions, but were afterwards reſtored according to 
the Articles, printed anno 1563. I cannot find out in what 
year they were again put in the printed copies. They appear 
in two ieveral impreſſions in Queen Elizabeth's time, which 
are in my hands: it paſles commonly that it was done 
by Archbiſhop Laud ; and his enemies laid this upon him 
among other things, that he had corrupted the doctrine of 
this Church by this addition: but he cleared himſelf of that, as 
well he might, and, in a ſpeech in the Star-Chamber, appealed 
o the original, and affirmed theſe words were in it. 

The true account of this difficulty is this. When the 
Articles were firſt ſettled, they were ſubſcribed by both Houſes 
upon paper; but that being done, they were afterward ingroſ- 
ed in parchment, and made up in form to remain as re- 
ords, Now in all fuch bodies, many alterations are often 
made after a minute or firſt draught is agreed on, before the 
matter is brought to full perfection; ſo theſe alterations, as 
moſt of them are ſmall and inconſiderable, were made between 
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the time that they were firſt ſubſcribed, and the laſt voting « 
them. But the original records, which if extant would haye 
cleared the whole matter, having been burnt in the fire of 
London, it is not poſſible to ap to them ; yet what has been 
propoſed, may ſerve, I hope, fully to clear the difficulty, 


I now go to conſider the Articles themſelves. 
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Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 


There is but one living and true God, everlaſting, with- 
out bodie, pazts or paſſions, of infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, the maker and pꝛeſerver of all things 
both viſible and inviſible; and in the unitp of this God- 
head theze be three pezſons of one ſubſtance, power, 
and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. 


HE natural order of things required, that the firſt of 
T all Articles in Religion. ſhould be concerning the Being 
ind Attributes of God: for all other doctrines ariſe out of 
is. But the title appropriates this to the Holy Trinity ; be- 
auſe that is the only part of the Article which peculiarly be- 
Jongs to the Chriſtian Religion; ſince the reſt is founded on 
he-principles of natural Religion. 

There are fix heads to be treated of, in order to the full 
en, box all that is contained in this Article, 

I, That there is a God. 

2. That there is but one God. 


3. Negatively, That this God hath neither body, parts, nor 
ns. 


> Poſitively, That he is of infinite power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs. 

5. That he at firſt created, and does ſtill preſerve all things, 
ot only what is material and viſible, but alſo what is ſpiritual 
and inviſible. | j 

6. The Trinity is . aſſerted. 

Theſe being all poizfts of the higheſt conſequence, it is 
ery neceſſary to ſtate them as clearly, and to prove them as 
ully, as may be. 

The firſt is, That there is a God, This is a propoſition, 
hich, in all ages, has been fo 2 received and be- 
eved, ſome very few inſtances being only aſſigned of ſuch 
s either have denied or doubted of it, that the very conſent 
of ſo many ages and nations, of ſuch different tempers and 
anguages, ſo vaſtly remote from one another, has been 
ong eſteemed a good argument, to prove that either there 
$ ſomewhat in the nature of man, that by a ſecret ſort of in- 
inct does dictate this to him; or that all mankind has de- 
cended from one common ſtock; and that this belief has 
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A Rr. paſſed down from the firſt man to all his poſterity. If the more 
1. polite nations had only received this, ſome might ſuggeſt, tha 


wiſe men had introduced it as a mean to govern human ſociety, 
and to keep it in order: or, if only the more barbarous hat 
received this, it might be thought to be the effect of their 
fear, and their ignorance : but fince all forts, as well as al 
ages of men have received it, this alone goes a great way 1 
aſſure us of the being of a God, 

To this two things are objected, 1ſt, That ſome nations, 
ſuch as Soldania, Formoſa, and ſome in America, have bee: 
diſcovered in theſe laſt ages, that ſeem to acknowledge m0 
Deity. But to this, two things are to be oppoſed : 1ſt, That 
thoſe who firſt diſcovered thele countries, and have given tha 
account of them, did not know them enough, nor underſtand 
their language fo perfectly as was neceſſary to enable them to 
comprehend all their opinions : and this is the more probable, 
becauſe others, that have writ after them, aſſure us, that they 
are not without all ſenſe of religion, which the firſt diſcover. 
ers had too haſtily affirmed: ſome prints of religion begin 
to be obſerved among thoſe of Soldania, though it is certainly 
one of the moſt degenerated of all nations. But a ſecond 
anſwer to this is, That thoſe nations, of whom theſe report 
are given out, are ſo extremely ſunk from all that is wile c 
regular, great and good in human nature, fo rude and untrac- 
table, and fo incapable of arts and diſcipline, that if the reports 
concerning them are to be believed, and if that weakens the 
argument from the common conſent of mankind of the one 
hand, it ſtrengthens it on another, while it appears that human 
nature, when it wants this impreſſion, it wants with it all that 
is great or orderly in it; and ſhews a brutality almoſt as Joy 
and baſe as is that of beaſts, Some men are born without 
ſome of their ſenſes, and others without the uſe of reaſon 
and memory: and yet thoſe exceptions do not prove that the 
imperfections of ſuch perſons are not irregularities againſt thx 
common courſe of things: the monſtrouſneſs as well as the 
miſeries of perſons ſo unhappily born, tend to recomment 
more effectually the perfection of human nature. So if thelt 
nations, Which are ſuppoſed to be without the belief of a Goch 
are ſuch a low and degenerated piece of human nature, that 
ſome have doubted whether they are a perfect race of men d 
not, this does not derogate from, but rather confirms the force 
of this argument, from the general conſent of all nations. 

A ſecond exception to this argument is, That men have 
not agreed in the ſame notions concerning the Deity : lon 
believing two Gods, a good and a bad; that are in a perpetul 
conteſt together: others holding a vaſt number of Gods, © 
ther all equal or ſubaltern to one another: and ſome _— 
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God to be a corporeal being, and that the ſun, moon, and A RT. 
ſtars, and a great many other beings, are Gods: ſince then, , 
though all may — a Deity in general, they are yet — 


| ſubdivided into ſo many different conceits about it, no argu- 


ment can be drawn from this ſuppoſed conſent ; which is not 
ſo great in reality, as it ſeems to be. But in anſwer to this, 
we mult obſerve, that the conſtant ſenſe of mankind agreeing 
in this, that there is a ſuperior Being that governs the world, 
ſhews, that this fixed perſuaſion has a deep root: though the 
weakneſs of ſeveral nations being practiſed upon by deſigning 
men, they have in many things corrupted this notion of God, 
That might have ariſen from the tradition of ſome true doctrines 
vitiated in the conveyance. Spirits made by God to govern the 
world by the order and under the direction of the Supreme Mind, 
might eaſily come to be looked on as ſubordinate Deities: ſome 
evil and lapſed ſpirits might ina courſe of ſome ages paſs for 
evil Gods. The apparitions of the Deity under jome figures 
might make theſe hgures to be adored: and God being con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme Light, this might lead men to worſhip 
the ſun as his chief rebels: and ſo by degrees he might paſs 
for the ſupreme God. Thus it is eaſy to trace up theſe miſ- 
takes to what may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be their firſt ſource 
and riſe, But ſtill the foundation of them all, was a firm 
belief of a ſuperior nature that governed the world. Mankind 
agreeing in that, an occaſion was thereby given to bad and de- 
ſigning men to graft upon it ſuch other tenets as might feed 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, and furniſh the managers of thoſe 
impoſtures with advantages to raiſe their own authority, But 
how various ſoever the ſeveral ages and nations of the world 
may have been as to their more ſpecial opinions and rites ; 
yet the general idea of a God remained till unaltered, even 
amidſt all the changes that have happened in the particular 
forms and doctrines of religion. 

Another argument for the being of God is taken from 
the viſible bank 11 in which there is a vaſt variety of beings cu- 
riouſly framed, and that ſeem deſigned for great and noble ends. 
In theſe we ſee clear characters of God's eternal power and 
wiſdom, And that is thus to be made out, It is certain, that 
nothing could give being to itlelf ; ſo the things which we ſee, 
either had their being from all eternity, or were made in time: 
and either they were from all eternity in the ſame ſtate, 
and under the ſame revolutions of the heavens, as they are 
at preſent, er they fell into the order and method in which 
they do now roll, by ſome happy chance; out of which all the 
beauty and uſefulneſs of the creation did ariſe, But if all theſe 
ſuppoſitions are manifeſtly falſe, then it will remain, that if 
things neither were from all eternity as they now are, * 
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ART. fell into their preſent ſtate by chance, then there is a ſuperior * 


1. Eflence that gave them being, and that moulded them as we 
ſee they now are. The firſt branch of this, that they were 
not as now they are from all eternity, is to be proved by two 
ſorts of arguments; the one intrinſical, by demonſtrating this 
to be impoſſible; the other moral, by ſhewing that it is not 
at all credible. As to the firſt, it is to be conſidered, that a 
ſucceſhve duration made up of parts, which is called T ime, 
and is meaſured by a ſucceſhve rotation of the heavens, 
cannot poſſibly be eternal. For if there were eternal revolu- 
tions of Saturn in his courſe of thirty years, and eternal re- 
volutions of days as well as years, of minutes as well as hours, 
then the one muſt be as infinite as the other ; ſo that the one 
muſt be equal to the other, both being infinite; and yet the lat. 
ter are ſome millions of times more than the other; which 
is impoſſible. Further; of every paſt duration, as this is true, 
that once it was preſent ; ſo this is true, that once it was to 
come; this being a neceſſary affection of every thing that ex- 
iſts in time: if then all paſt durations were all once futute, 
or to be, then we cannot conceive ſuch a ſucceſſion of du- 
rations eternal, ſince once every one of them was to come. 
Nor can all this, or any part of it, be turned againſt us, who 
believe that ſome beings are immortal, and ſhall never ceaſe to 
be; for all thoſe future durations have never actually been, 
but are ſtill produced of new, and fo continued in being. This 
argument may ſeem to be too ſubtile, and it will require ſome 
attention of mind to obſerve and diſcover the force of it; 
but after we have turned it over and over again, it will be 
found to be a true demonſtration. The chief objection that 
lies againſt it is, that in the opinion of thoſe who deny that 
there are any indiviſible points of matter, and that believe that 
matter is infinitely divitible, it is not abſurd to ſay, that one inf 
nite is more than another : for the ſmalleſt crum of matter is 
infinite, as well as the whole globe of the earth: and therefore 
the revolutions of Saturn may be infinite, as well as the re- 
volutions of days, though the one be vaſtly more numerous 
than the other. But there is this difference betwixt the ſuc- 

: ceſſion of time, and the compoſition of matter; that thoſe 
who deny indiviſibles, ſay, that no one point can be aſſigned: 
for it points could be aſſigned or numbered, it is certain that 
they could not be inſinite; for an infinite number ſeems to be 
a contradiction: but if the ſeries of mankind were infinite, 
ſince this is viſibly divided into ſingle individuals, as the units 
in that ſeries, then here ariſes an infinite number compoſed 
of units or individuals, that can be aſſigned. The fame is to 
be ſaid of minutes, hours, days, and years: nor can it be 
{aid with equal reaſon, that every portion of time is diviſible 
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to infinity, as well as every parcel of matter. It ſeems evi- AR T. 


dent, that there is a preſent time; and that paſt, preſent, and 
to come, cannot be ſaid to be true of any thing all at once: 
therefore the objection againſt the aſſigning points in matter, 
does not overthrow the truth of this argument. But if it is 
thought that this is rather a ſlight of metaphyſicks that entan- 

les one, than a plain and full conviction, let us turn next to 
lach reaſonings as are more obvious, and that are more eaſily 
apprehended. 

The other moral arguments are more ſenſible as well as 
they are of a more —— nature; and proceed thus: The 
hittory of all nations, of all governments, arts, ſciences, 
and even inſtituted religions, the peopling of nations, the 
progreſs of commerce and of colonies, are plain indications 
of the novelty of the world; no fort of trace remaining 
by which we can believe it to be ancienter than the books of 
Moſes repreſent it to be. For though ſome nations, ſuch as 
the Egyptians and the Chineſes, have boaſted of a much greater 
antiquity z yet it is plain, we hear of no ſeries of hiſtory for 
all thoſe ages; ſo that what they had relating to them, if it 
is not wholly a fiction, might have been only in aſtronomi- 
cal tables, which may be eafily run backwards as well as for- 
ward, The very few eclipſes which Ptolemy could hear of 
is a remarkable inſtance of the novelty of hiſtory ; ſince the 
obſerving ſuch an extraordinary accident in the heavens, in ſo 
pure an air, where the ſun was not only obſerved, but adored, 
muſt have been one of the firſt effects of learning or induſ- 
try. All theſe characters of the novelty of the world have 
been ſo well conſidered by Lucretius, and other atheiſts, that 
they gave up the point, and thought it evident that this preſent 
trame of things had certainly a beginning. 

The ſolution that thoſe men who found themſelves driven 
from this of the world's being eternal, have given to this dif- 


ablurd, that it looks like men who are reſolved to belie 
thing, how abſurd ſoever, rather than to acknowledge reli- 
gion, For what a ſtrange conceit is it, to think that chance 
could ſettle on ſuch a regular and uſeful frame of things, 
and continue ſo fixed and table in it; and that chance could 
do ſo much at once, and ſhould do nothing ever ſince ? The 
conſtancy of the celeſtial motions ; the obliquity of the 2z0- 
diack, by which different ſeaſons are aſſigned to different cli- 
mates; the diviſions of this globe into ſea and land, into hills 
and vales ; the productions of the earth, whether latent, ſuch 
as mines, minerals, and other foflils ; or viſible, ſuch as graſs, 
grain, herbs, flowers, ſhrubs, and trees; the ſmall begin- 


nings, 


ficulty, by ſaying that all things have run by chance into 
combinations and channels in which we ſee nature run, 
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AR T. nings, and the curious compoſitions of them: the variety and 
curious ſtructure of inſets ; the diſpoſition of the bodies of 


perfecter animals; and, above all, the fabrick of the body of 
man, eſpecially the curious diſcoveries that anatomy and mi- 
croſcopes have given us ; the ſtrange beginning and progrels of 
thoſe; the wonders that occur in every organ of ſenſe, and 
the amazing ſtructure and uſe of the brain, are all ſuch things, 
ſo artificial, and yet ſo regular, and fo exactly ſhaped and fit- 
ted for their ſeveral uſes, that he who can believe all this to 
be chance, ſeems to have brought his mind to digeſt any ab- 
ſurdity. 

That all men ſhould reſemble one another in the min 
things, and yet that every man ſhould have a peculiar look, 
voice, and way of writing, is necetiary to maintain order and 
diſtinction in ſociety: by theſe we know men, if we either 
ſee them, hear them ſpeak in the dark, or receive any writing 
from them at a diſtance; without theſe, the whole commerce 
of life would be one continued courſe of miſtake and con- 
fuſion. This, I fay, is ſuch an indication of wiſdom, that it 
looks like a violence to nature to think it can be otherwile. 

The only colour that has ſupported this monſtrous conceit, 
that things ariſe out of chance, is, that it has long paſſed cur- 
rent in the world, that great varieties of inſects do ariſe out of 
corrupted matter. They argue, that if the ſun's ſhining on 
a dunghill can give life to ſuch ſwarms of curious creatures, 
it 15 but a little more extraordinary, to think that animals and 
men might have been formed out of well-diſpoſed matter, un- 
der a peculiar aſpect of the heavens. But the exacter obſer- 
vations that have been made in this age by the help of glaſſes, 
have put an end to this anſwer, which is the beſt that Lucre- 
tius and other atheiſts found to reſt in. It is now fully made 
out, that the production of all inſects whatſoever is in the 
way of generation: heat and corruption do only hatch thoſe 
eggs, that inſects leave to a prodigious quantity every where, 
So that this, which is the only ſpecious thing in the whole 
plea for atheiſm, is now given up by the univerlal conſent of all 
the enquirers into nature. | 

And now to bring the force of this long argument to a 
head: If this world was neither from all eternity in he 
ſtate in which it is at preſent, nor could fall into it by chance 
or accident, then it muſt follow, that it was put into the 
ſtate in which we now ſee it, by a Being of vaſt power and 
wiſdom. I his is the great and ſolid argument on which Re- 
ligion reſts; and it receives a vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength from 
this, that we plainly ſee matter has not motion in or of itſelf: 
every part of it is at quiet till it is put in motion, that is not 
natural to it; for many parts of matter fall into a ſtate of m 
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and quiet; ſo that motion muſt be put in them by ſome im- AR r. 


pulſe or other. Matter, after it has paſſed through the higheſt 
refinings and rectifyings poſſible, becomes only more capable 
of motion than it was before; but till it is a paſſive princi- 
ple, and muſt be put in motion by ſome other being. This 
has appeared ſo 8 even to thoſe ho have tried their ut- 
moſt force to make God as little needful as poſſible in the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, that they have yet been forced to own, 
that there muſt have been once a vaſt motion given to matter 
by the Supreme Mind. 5 | 

A third argument for the being of a God, is, that upon 


ſome great occaſions, and before a vaſt number of witneſſes, 


ſome perſons have wrought miracles : that is, they have put 
nature out of its courſe, by ſome words or ſigns, that of 
themſelves could not produce thoſe extraordinary effects: and 
therefore ſuch perſons were aſſiſted by a Power ſuperior to the 
courle of nature;. and by conſequence there is ſuch a Being, 
and that is God. To this the atheiſts do firſt ſay, that we \ 
not know the ſecret virtues that are in nature: the load- 
{tone and opium produce wonderful effects ; therefore, unleſs 
we knew the whole extent of nature, we cannot define what 
is ſupernatural and miraculous, and what is not ſo. But though 
we cannot tell how far nature may go, yet of ſome things 
we may, without heſitation, ſay they are beyond natural pow- 
ers. Such were the wonders that Moſes wrought in Egypt and 
in the wilderneſs, by the ſpeaking a few words, or the — 
ing out of a rod. We are ſure theſe could not by any natu- 
ral efficiency produce thoſe wonders. And the like is to be 
laid of the miracles of Chriſt, particularly of his raiſing the 
dead to life again, and of his own reſurrection. Theſe we 
are ſure did not ariſe out of natural cauſes, The next thing 
atheiſts ſay to this, is, to diſpute the truth of the facts: but 
of that I ſhall treat in another place, when the authority of re- 
vealed religion comes to be proved from thoſe facts. All that 
is neceſſary to be added here, is, that if facts that are plainly 
ſupernatural, are proved to have been really done, then here 
is another clear and full argument, to prove a Being ſuperior 
to nature, that can diſpoſe of it at pleaſure: and that Being 
muſt either be God, or ſome other inviſible Being, that has a 
ſtrength ſuperior to the ſettled courſe of nature. And if in- 
vifible Beings, ſuperior to nature, whether good or bad, are 
once acknowledged, a great ſtep is made to the proof of the 
Supreme Being. 

There is another famed argument taken from the idea 
of God; which is laid thus: that becauſe one frames a no- 
tion of infinite perfection, therefore there muſt be ſuch a Be- 
ing, from whom that notion is conveyed to us. This argu- 
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poſſible that it ſhould ever ceaſe to be: what was ſelf-exiſtent * 


: A Rr. ment is alſo managed by other methods, to give us a demon- all ete 
f I. ſtration of the being of a God. I am unwilling to ſay any ble th; 
1 thing to derogate from any argument that is pom prove itſelf, 

þ this concluſion ; but when he, who inſiſts on this, lays all 8o 
N other arguments aſide, or at leaſt ſlights them as not ſtrong gion, 
] ü enough to prove the point, this naturally gives jealouſy, when be pre 
N all thoſe reaſons, that had for ſo many ages been conſidered as recital 
1 ſolid proofs, are neglected, as if this only could amount to a hinted 
id demonſtration. But, beſides, this is an argument that cannot be ture, V 
5 offered by any to another perſon, for his conviction; ſince if that be 
| ue denies that he has any ſuch idea, he is without the reach three p 
A of the argument. And if a man will ſay that any ſuch idea, That 
1 which he may raiſe in himſelf, is only an aggregate that he What 
4 makes of all thoſe perfections, of which he can form a thought, Seripti 
which he lays together, ſeparating from them every imper- afſertio 
. fection that he obſerves to be oſten mixed with ſome of thoſe the ligl 
# perfections: if, I ſay, a man will affirm this, I do not ſee that our bei 
b the inference from any fuch thought that he has formed within on whi 
3 himſelf, can have any great force to perſuade him that there The 
Ef is any ſuch Being. Upon the whole, it ſeems to be fully proved, one Go 
4 that there is a Being that is ſuperior to matter, and that proved, 
1 ave both being and order to it, and to all other things. that the 
$ his may ſerve to prove the being of a God: it is fit in the more t 
J next place to conſider, with all humble modeſty, what thoughts This is 
1 we can, or ought to have of the Deity. more C 
. That Supreme Being muſt have its eſſence of itſelf neceſſarily ways th 
4 and eternally ; for it is impoſſible that any thing can give itſelf love, | 
{ being; ſo it muſt be eternal. And though eternity in a ſuc- pen: fc 
A ceſſion of determinate durations was proved to be impoſſible, phyſical 
1 yet it is certain that ſomething muſt be eternal ; either matter, world 1 
„ or a Being ſuperior to it, that has not a duration defined by with a t 
J ſucceſſion, but is a ſimple eflence, and eternally was, is, and them, d 
r thall be the ſame. There is nothing contradictory to itſelf in this thought: 
7 notion: it is indeed above our capacity to form a clear the unit 
q thought of it ; but it is plain it muſt be ſo, and that this is only prove th 
ö a defect in our nature and capacity, that we cannot diſtinctly perfect. 
$ apprehend that which is ſo far above us. Such a Being mult W rally int 
$ have alſo neceſſary exiſtence in its notion; for whatſoever is it from 
\ infinitely perfect, mult neceſſarily exiſt ; ſince we plainly per- inferior 
q ceive, that neceſſary exiſtence is a perfection, and that contin- whence 
gent exiſtence is an imperfection, which ſuppoſes a being that all this, t 
q 1s produced by another, and that depends upon it: and as this aſſerted 
þ ſuperior Being did exiſt from all eternity, ſo it is impoſſible it the whol 
* ſhould ceaſe to be; ſince nothing that once has actually a being, IF eſtabliſh 
5 can ever ceaſe to be, but by an act of a ſuperior Being annihi- IF concerni 
| lating it. But there being nothing ſuperior to the Deity, it is im- =_ 2 
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all eternity, muſt alſo be fo to all eternity; and it is as impoſſi- 
ble that a ſimple eſſence can annihilate itſelf, as that it can make 
itſelf, | 

So much concerning the firſt and capital article of all reli- 
gion, the exiſtence and being of a God ; which ought not to 
be proved by any authorities from Scripture, unleſs from the 
recitals that are given in it concerning miracles, as was already 
hinted at. But as to the authority of ſuch paſſages in Scrip- 
ture, which affirm, that there is a God, it is to be conſidered, 
that before we can be bound to ſubmit to them, we muſt believe 
three propoſitions antecedent to that; 1. That there is a God. 2. 
That all his words are true. 3. That theſe are his words. 
What therefore muſt be believed before we acknowledge the 
Scriptures, cannot be proved out of them. It is then a ſtrange 
aſſertion, to ſay, that the being of a God cannot be proved by 
the light of nature, but muſt be proved by the Scriptures ; ſince 
our being aſſured, that there is a God, is the firit principle up- 
on which the authority of the Scriptures depends. 

The ſecond propoſition in the Article is, That there is but 
one God, As to this, the common argument by which it is 
proved, is the order of the world ; from whence it is inferred, 
that there cannot be more Gods than one, ſince where there are 
more than one, there muſt happen diverſity and confuſion. 
This is by ſome thought to be no good reaſon; for if there are 
more Gods, that is, more beings infinitely perfect, they will al- 
ways think the ſame thing, and be knit together with an entire 
love, It is true, in things of a moral nature this muſt ſo hap- 
pen: for beings infinitely perfect muſt ever agree. But in 
phyſical things, capable of no morality, as in creating the 
world ſooner or later, and the different ſyſtems of beings, 
with a thouſand other things that have no moral goodneſs in 
them, different beings infinitely perfect might have different 
thoughts. So this argument ſeems ſtill of great force to prove 
the unity of the Deity. The other argument from reaſon to 
prove the unity of God, is from the notion of a Being infinitely 
perfect. For a ſuperiority over all other beings comes ſo natu- 
rally into the idea of infinite perfection, that we cannot ſeparate 
it from it. A Being therefore, that has not all other beings 
inferior and ſubordinate to it, cannot be infinitely perfect ; 
whence it is evident, that there is but one God. But beſides 
all this, the unity of God ſeems to be ſo frequently and ſo plainly 
alerted in the Scripture, that we ſee it was the chief deſign of 
the whole Old Teſtament, both of Moſes and the prophets, to 
eſtabliſh it, in oppoſition to the falſe opinions of the heathen, 
concerning a diverſity of Gods. This is often repeated in the 
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God, It is the firſt of the Ten Commandments, Thou /talt have 
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AR T. no other Gods but me. And all things in heaven and earth are 
often ſaid to be made by this one God. Negative words are 
alſo often uſed, There is none other God but one: beſides me there 
is none elſe, and I know no other; the going after other Gods is 
reckoned the higheſt, and the moſt unpardonable act of idolatry, 
The New Teſtament goes on in the ſame ſtrain. Chriſt ſpeaks 
— vii. 3. of the only true God, and that he alone ought to be worſhipped 
du v- 7%and ſerved; all the Apoſtles do frequently affirm the ſame thing: 
© 6. they make the believing of one God in oppoſition to the many 
g Gods of the Heathens, the chief article of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ; and they lay down this as the chief ground of our obli- 
Eph. iv. 4, gation to mutual love and union among ourſelves, T hat there 
5, 6. 75 one God, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm. Now ſince we 
are ſure that there is but one Meſſias, and one doctrine de- 
livered by him, it will clearly follow, that there muſt be but 

one God. 

So the unity of the divine eſſence is clearly proved both from 
the order and government of the world, from the idea oi 
infinite perfection, and from thoſe expreſs declarations that are 
made concerning it in the Scriptures ; which laſt is a full proof 
to all ſuch as own and ſubmit to them. 

The third head in this Article is that which is negatively ex- 
preſſed, "That Gd is without Body, Parts, or Paſſions, In gene- 
ral, all theſe are fo plainly contrary to the ideas of infinite per- 
fection, and they appear ſo evidently to be imperfections, that 
this part of the Article will need little explanation. We do 
plainly perceive that our bodies are clogs to our minds : and all 
the uſe that even the pureſt fort of body in an eſtate conceived 
to be glorified, can be of to a mind, is to be an inſtrument of 
local motion, or to be a repoſitory of ideas for memory and 
imagination : but God, who is every where, and is one pure 
and ſimple act, can have no ſuch uſe for a body. A mind 
dwelling in a body is in many reſpects ſuperior to it; yet in 
ſome reſpects is under it. We who feel how an act of our 
mind can fo direct the motions of our body, that a thought lets 
our limbs and joints a going, can from thence conceive, how 
that the whole extent of matter ſhould receive ſuch moti ons 
as the acts of the Supreme Mind give it: but yet not as a body 
united to it, or that the Deity either needs ſuch a body, or can 
receive any trouble from it. Thus far the apprehenſion of the 
thing is very plainly made out to us. Our thoughts put ſome 
parts of our body in a preſent motion, when the organization 
is regular, and all the parts are exact; and when there is no ob- 
ſtruction in thoſe veſſels or paſſages through which that heat 
and thoſe ſpirits do paſs, that cauſe the motion. We do in this 

rceive, that a thought does command matter; but out 


minds are limited to our bodies, and theſe do not obey mw 
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but as they are in an exact diſpoſition and a fitneſs to be ſo A R T. 


moved. Now thele are plain imperfections, but removing them 
from God, we can from hence apprehend that all the matter in 


che univerſe may be ſo entirely ſubject to the divine Mind, that 


it ſhall move and be whatſoever and whe 

it 8 be. —— 4 that which all men — A 
But many of the philoſophers thought that matter 

it was moved and moulded by God at bis pleaſure, _— ugh 
made by him, but was ſelf-exiſtent, and was a paſſive princi 

ple, but co-exiſtent to the Deity, which they thought was — 
active principle: from whence ſome have thought, that the 
belief of two Gods, one good and another bad, did ſpring : 
though others imagine that the belief of a bad God ad — 
from the corruption of that tradition concerning fallen = 
gels, as was before ſuggeſted. The philoſophers could not 
apprehend that things could be made out of nothing, and 


therefore they believed that matter was co-eternal with God 


But it is as hard to apprehend how a mind by i 

ſhould give motion to matter, as how it ſhould I 
ing. A being not made by God is not fo eaſily conceiv- 
able to be under the acts of his mind, as that which is made 
by him. This conceit plainly deſtroys infinite perfection 
which cannot be in God, it all beings are not from him and 
under his authority; beſides that ſucceſſive duration has been 
already proved inconſiſtent with eternity. This opinion of 
the world's being a body to God, as the mind that dwells in 
it, and actuates it, is the foundation of atheiſm: for if it be 
once thought that God can do nothing without ſuch a bod 
then as this deſtroys the idea of infinite perfection, fo it — 
way to this conceit, that ſince matter is viſible and God 
inviüble, there is no other God, but the vaſt extent of th 
univerſe. It is true, God has often ſhewed himſelf in viſible a . 
pearances 3 but that was only his putting a ſpecial quantit of 
matter into ſuch motions, as ſhould give a great and 8 
niſhing idea of his nature, from that appearance: which as 
both the effect of his power, and the ſymbol of his preſence. And 
taus what glorious repreſentations ſoever were made either 
on mount Sinai, or in the pillar of the cloud, and cloud of 
glory, thoſe were no indications of God's having a body; but 
were only manifeſtations, ſuited to beget ſuch Goughts in the 
minds of men, that dwelt in bodies, as might lay the principles 
and foundations of religion deep in them. The langu - of 
the Scriptures ſpeaks to the capacities of men, and even of rude 
men in dark times, in which moſt of the Scriptures were 
writ; but though God is ſpoke of as having a face, eyes, ears 
2 ſmelling, hands and feet, and as coming down to view 
things on earth, all this is expreſſed after the manner of men, 
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ART. and is to be underſtood in a way ſuitable to a pure Spirit. Foy 


the great care that was uſed, even under the moſt imperfect ſtats 
of Revelation, to keep men from framing any image or ſimi. 
litude of the Deity, ſhewed that it was far from the meaning as 
thoſe expreſſions, that God had an organized body. Theſe do 
therefore ſignify only the ſeveral varieties of Providence. When 
God was pleaſed with a nation, his face was ſaid to ſhine upon 
it; for ſo a man looks towards thoſe whom he loves. The 
particular care he takes of them, and the anſwering their prayer, 
is expreſſed by figures borrowed from eyes and ears : the pe- 
culiar diſpenſations of rewards and puniſhments are expreſſed 
by his hands; and the exactneſs of his juſtice and wiſdom is 
expreſſed by coming down to view the ſtate of human affairs, 
Thus it is clear that God has no body : nor has he parts, for 
we can apprehend no parts but of a body: ſo ſince it is certain 
that God has no body, he can have no parts : ſomething like 
parts does indeed belong to ſpirits, which are their thoughts 
diſtin from their being, and w have a ſucceſſion of them, 
and do oft change them. But infinite perfection excludes this 
from the idea of God; ſucceſſive thoughts, as well as ſucceſlive 
duration, ſeem inconſiſtent both with eternity, and with infinite 
perfection. Therefore the eſſence of God is one perfect 
thought, in which he both views and wills all things: and 
though his tranſient acts that paſs out of the divine eſſence, 
ſuch as creation, providence, and miracles, are done in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of time; yet his immanent acts, his knowledge and 
his decrees, are one with his eſſence, Diſtinct thoughts are 
plainly an imperfection, and argue a progreſs in knowledge, 
and a deliberation in council, which carry defect and infirmity 
in them. To conceive how this is in God, is far above our ca- 
pacity : who, though we feel our imperfection in ſucceſſive acts, 
yet cannot apprehend how all things can be both ſeen and de- 
termined by one fingle thought. But the divine Eſſence being 


ſo infinitely above us, it is no wonder if we can frame no 


inſtinct act concerning its knowledge or will. 

There is indeed a vaſt difficulty that ariſes here; for thoſe 
acts of God are ſuppoſed free; ſo that they might have been 
otherwiſe than we fee they are: and then it is not eaſy to ima- 
gine how they ſhould be one with the divine Eſſence ; to which 
neceſſary exiſtence does certainly belong. It cannot be ſaid that 
thoſe acts are neceſſary, and could not be otherwiſe : for fince 


all God's tranſient acts are the certain effects of his immanent 
ones, if the immanent ones are neceſſary, then the tranſient 
muſt be ſo likewiſe, and fo every thing muſt be neceſlary: 2 
chain of neceſſary fate muſt run through the whole ra of 
things: and God himſelf then is no free being, but acts by 3 
neceſſity of nature. This ſome have thought was no * 
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dity : God is neceſſarily juſt, true and good, not by any extrin- 
ſic neceſſity, for that would import an outward limitation, 
which deſtroys the idea of God; but by an intrinſic neceſ- 
ſity, that ariſes from his own infinite perfection. Some have 
from hence thought that, ſince God acts by infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, things could not have been otherwiſe than they 
are: for what is infinitely wife or good cannot be altered, or 
made either better or worſe. But this ſeems on the other hand 
very hard to conceive : for it would follow from thence, that 
God could neither have made the world ſooner nor later, nor 
any other way than now it is: nor could he have done uy 
one thing otherwiſe than as it is done. I his ſeems to eſtabli 
fate, and to deſtroy induſtry and all prayers and endeavours. 
Thus there are ſuch great difficulties on all hands in this mat- 
ter, that it is much the wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe to adore what 
is above our apprehenſions, rather than to enquire too curiouſly, 
or determine too boldly in it. It is certain that God acts both 
freely and perfectly : nor is he a Being ſubject to change, or to 
new acts; but he is what he is, both intinite and incompre- 
nenſible: we can neither apprehend how he made, nor how 
he executes his decrees. So we mult leave this difficulty, with- 
out pretending that we can explain it, or anſwer the objections 
that ariſe againſt all the ſeveral ways by which divines have 
endeayoured to reſolve it. 

The third thing under the head I now conſider, is, God's 
being without paſſtons. That will be ſoon explained. Paſ- 
hon is an agitation that ſuppoſes a ſucceſſion of thoughts, 
together with a trouble for what is paſt, and a fear of miſ- 
ling what is aimed at. It ariſes out of a heat of mind, and 
produces a vehemence of action. Now all theſe are ſuch 
manifeſt imperfections, that it does plainly appear they cannot 
conſiſt with infinite perfection. Yet after all this, there are 
leveral paſſions, ſuch as anger, fury, jealouſy, and revenge, 
bnuels f mercy, compaſſion and pity, joy and forrow, that are 
aſeribed to God in the common forms of ipeech, that oc- 
cur often in Scripture, as was formerly obſerved, with rela- 
tion to thoſe figures that are taken from the parts of a human 
body. Paſſion produces a vehemence of action: ſo when 
there is in the providences of God ſuch a vehemence as accord- 
ing to the manner of men would import a paſſion, then that 
pathon is aſcribed to God: when he puniſhes men for fin, he 
is faid to be angry when he does that by ſevere and redoubled 
ſtrokes, he is ſaid to be full of fury and revenge : when he 
puniſhes for idolatry, or any diſhonour done himſelf, he is ſaid 
to be jealous : when he changes the courſe of his proceedings, 
de is ſaid to repent : when his diſpenſations of providence are 


very gentle, and his judgments come flowly from him, he is 
ID ſaid 
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AR r. ſaid to have bowels, And thus all the varieties of Providengy 
come to be expreſſed by all that variety of paſſions, whic 
* among men might give occaſion to ſuch a variety of pre. 


ceeding. 
The fourth head in this article is concerning the power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, that he is infinite in them. | 


he can give being to things that are not, and can alſo give d 
the poſſibilities of motion, ſize and ſhape, to beings that do ex. 
iſt, here is power without bounds. A power of creating muf 
be infinite, ſince nothing can reſiſt it. If ſome things are i 
their own nature impoſſible, that does not ariſe from the war 
of power in God, which extends to every thing that is poſſible 
But that which is ſuppoſed to be impoſſible of its own nature, 
cannot actually be: otherwiſe a thing might both be and nc 
bo; and it is perceptible to every man that this is impoſſible 
It is not want of power in God that he cannot lie nor fin: it i 
the infinite purity of the divine nature that makes this impd 
ſible, by reaſon of his infinite perfection. Nor is it a want d 
power in God, that the truth of propoſitions concerning thing: 
that are paſt, as that yeſterday once was, is unalterable 
Among impoſhbilities, one is, to take from any being that 
which is eflential to it. God can annihilate every being 3 
his pleaſure ; for as he gave being with a thought, ſo he ca 
deſtroy it with another : and this does fully aſſert the infinite 
power of God. But if he has made beings with ſuch peculiz 
eſlences, as that matter muſt be extended and impenetrable, 
and that it is capable of peculiar ſurfaces and other modes, which 
are only its different ſizes and ſhapes, then matter cannot be 
and yet not be extended; nor can theſe modes ſubſiſt, if the 
matter of which they are the modes is withdrawn. The in. 
finite power of God is fully believed by thoſe who acknowledg: 
both his power of creating and annihilating ; together with 4 
power of diſpoſing of the whole creation, according to the 
poſſibilities of every part or individual of it; though they cannd 
-conceive a poſſibility of ſeparating the eſſential properties of an 
being from itſelf ; that is to ſay, that it may both be, and not be, 
at the ſame time; fince an eſſential property is that which can- 
not be without that ſubſtance to which it belongs. 

The wiſdom of God conſiſts firſt in his ſeeing all the pol- 
ſibilities of things, and then in his knowing all things that ei 
ther are, or ever were, or ſhall be: the former is called the 
knowledge of ſimple intelligence or apprehenſion ; the other i 
called the knowledge of view. The one ariſes from the pet- 
fection of the Divine Eſſence, by which he apprehends what- 
ever is poſſible ; the other ariſes — his own decrees, in which 
the whole order of things is fixed. But beſides theſe two _ 
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hat we can frame of the knowledge of God, ſome have ima- A R T. 
pined a third knowledge, which, becauſe it is of a middle or- 
der betwixt intelligence and viſion, they have called a middle 
knowledge 3 which is the knowing certainly how, according to 
all the poſſibilities of circumſtances in which free agents might 
be put, they ſhould chooſe and act. Some have thought that this 
was a Vain and needleſs conceit ; and that it is impoſſible that 


ſuch knowledge ſhould be certain, or more than conjectural; 
and ſince conjecture implies doubt, it is an imperfect act, and 


ſo does not become a Being of infinite perfection. 


But others 


have thought that the infinite perfection of the Divine Mind 
muſt go ſo far as to foreſee Certainly what free creatures are to 
do; fince upon this foreſight only they imagine that the juſtice 
or goodneſs of God in his providence can be made out or de- 
fended. It ſeemed fit to mention this upon the preſent occa- 
fion ; but it will be then proper to enquire more carefully about 


it, when the article of prede/tination is explained. 


It is neceſſary to ſtate the idea of the goodneſs of God 
moſt carefully ; for we naturally enough frame great and juſt 
ideas of power and wiſdom ; but we eaſily fall into falſe con- 
ceits of goodneſs. This is that of ail the divine perfections 
in which we are the moſt concerned, and ſo we ought to be 
the moſt careful to frame true ideas of it : it is alſo that, of all 
God's attributes, of which the Scriptures ſpeak moſt copiouſly, 
Infinite goodneſs is a tendency to communicate the divine 
perſections to all created beings, according to their ſeveral ca- 
pacities. God is original goodneſs, all perfect and happy in 
himſelf, acting and ſeeing every thing in a perfect light; and 
he having made rational beings capable of ſome degrees of his 
light, purity, and perfection, the firſt and primary act of 
goodneſs is to propoſe to them ſuch means as may raiſe them 
to theſe, to furniſh them with them, to move them oft to 
them, to accept and to aſſiſt their ſincere endeavours after 
them. A ſecond act cf goodneſs, which is but in order to 
the firſt, is to pity thoſe — — which men fall, as long 


as there is any principle or poſh 


ility left in them of their be- 


coming good; to pardon all ſuch ſins as men have committed, 


who turn to the pu 


rpoſes of becoming ſeriouſly good, and to 


paſs by all the frailties and errors of thoſe who are truly and 
upon the main good, though ſurgriſe and ſtrong temptations 


prove often too hard for them. 


heſe two give us as full an 


idea as we can have of perfect goodneſs ; whoſe firſt aim 
muſt be the making us good, and like to that original good- 
nels ; pity and pardon coming in but in a ſubſidiary way, 


to car 


on the main deſign of making men truly good. 


Therefore the chief act and deſign of goodneſs, is the mak- 


ing us truly good ; and when wy perſon falls below 
2 


that poſe 


ſibility, 


| 
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AR T. fibility, he is no more the object of pity or pardon, becauſe he j 

I. no more capable of becoming good. Pardon is offered on deſign God IS | 
to make us really good; ſo It is not to be ſought for, nor reſte (mage, 
in, but in order to a further end, which is the reforming ou Pieces o 
natures, and the making us partakers of the divine nature, nifyings 

We are not therefore to frame ideas of a feeble goodne{ cording 

in God, that yields to importunate cries, or that melts at: forming 

vaſt degree of miſery. Tenderneſs in human nature is: neſs tha 
great ornament and perfection, neceſſary to diſpoſe us to much and othe 
benignity and mercy : but in the common adminiſtration d like bim 
Juſtice, this tendernels muſt be reſtrained ; otherwiſe it would The 
flacken the rigour of puniſhment too much, which might dif. 8/79/72 © 
ſolve the order and peace of human ſocieties. But ſince we are viſib 
cannot ſee into the truth of men's hearts, a charitable diſpo- inviſible 
ſition and a compaſſionate temper are neceſſary, to make men If matte! 
ſociable and kind, gentle and humane. God, who ſees ou” mult | 
hearts, and is ever afliſting all our endeavours to become truly Port inf 
good, needs not this tenderneſs, nor is he indeed capable of it; that car 

for after all its beauty with relation to the ſtate-wherein we ar which c 

now put, yet in itſelf it implies imperfection. Nor can the mi have a b 
ſeries and howlings of wicked beings, after all the ſeeds a bm a d 
poſſibilities of goodneſs are utterly extinguiſhed in them, giv what nol 

any pity to the Divine Being. Theſe are no longer the ob- ſelyes tc 

ject of the primary act of his goodneſs, and therefore they thoughts 
cannot come under its ſecondary acts. It is of ſuch great and e ( 
conſequence to ſettle this notion right in our minds, that i of a ſpiri 

well deſerves to be ſo copiouſly opened; ſince we now lee in between 
what reſpects God's goodneſs is without bounds, and infinite 9 


. that is, it reaches to all men, after all fins whatſoever, as long n Wue 
$ as they are capable of becoming good. It is not a limitation ſeems to 
a ö of the divine goodneſs to ſay, that ſome men and ſome ſtates all, this 
1 are beyond it; no more than it is a limitation of his power, of It. 
| to ſay, that he cannot fin, or cannot do impoſſibilities : for 1 With 
f goodneſs towards perſons not capable of becoming good, is 1 nihilatin 
goodneſs that does not agree with the infinite purity and hol. poſed to 
nels of God. It is ſuch a goodnels, that if it were propoſed to tection, 
the world, it would encourage men to live in fin, and to think 1 
it thinks 


that a few acts of homage offered to God, perhaps in our la 
extremities, could fo far pleaſe him, as to bribe and corrupt the wor 
him, ſelves, if 

This is that which makes idolatry fo great a fin, fo often that ma. 
forbid by God, and fo ſeverely puniſhed, not only as it | infinite | 
injurious to the majeſty of God, but becauſe it corrupts the being o. 
ideas or notions of God. "Thoſe idcas rightly formed ai of its na 
the baſis upon which all Religion is built. Ihe ſeeds and prin- influence 
ciples of a new and godlike nature ſpring up in us as we form that a te 


ourſelves upon the true ideas or notions of God, Therefore whe! being. E 
Gade a co 
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God is propoſed to be adored by us under a viſible ſhape or AR r. 


image, all the acts of Religion offered to it are only ſo many 
pieces of pageantry, and end in the flatterings and the mag- 
nifyings of it with much pomp, cruelty, or laſciviouſneſs, ac- 
cording to the different genius of ſeveral nations, So the 
forming a falſe notion of the goodneſs of God, as a tender- 
neſs that is to be overcome with importunities and howlings, 
and other ſubmiſſions, and not to be gained only by becoming 
like him, is a capital and fundamental error in religion. 

The next branch of this article is, God's creating and pre- 
erving of all things; and that both material ſubſtances, which 
are viſible, and immaterial and ſpiritual ſubſtances, which are 
inviſible. God's creating all things has been already made out. 
If matter could neither be eternal, nor give itſelf a being, then 
it muſt have its being from God. Creating does naturally im- 
port infinite power; for that power is clearly without bounds, 
that can make things out of nothing: a bounded power, 
which can only ſhape and mould matter, muſt ſuppoſe it to 
have a being, before it can work upon it. We cannot indeed 
form a diſtin thought of creation, for we cannot apprehend 
what nothing is. The neareſt approach we can bring our- 
ſelves to a true idea of this, is, the conſidering our own 
thoughts ; eſpecially our ideas of mathematical proportions, 
and the other affections of bodies : thoſe ideas are the modes 
of a ſpiritual ſubſtance; and there 1s no likeneſs nor reſemblance 
between them and the modes of material ſubſtances, which 
are only the occaſions of our having thoſe ideas, and not in 
any wit the matter out of which they are formed. Here 
ſeems to be a ſort of beings brought out of nothing ; but, after 
all, this is vaſtly below creation, and is only a faint reſemblance 
of it. ; 

With the power of creating we muſt alſo join that of an- 
nihilating, which is equal to it, and muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 
poſed to be in God, becauſe we plainly perceive it to be a per- 
techon. The recalling into nothing a being brought out of 
nothing, is a neceſſary conſequence of infinite power, when 
it thinks fit ſo to exert itſelf, There is a common notion in 
the world, that things would fall back into nothing of them- 
ſelves, if they were not preſerved by the ſame infinite Power 
that made them: but without queſtion it is an act of the ſame 
infinite Power to reduce a being to nothing, that it is to bring a 
being out of nothing : ſo whatever has once a being, muſt 
of its nature continue ſtill to be, without any new cauſality or 
influence. This muſt be acknowledged, unleſs it can be ſaid, 
that a tendency to annihilation is the conſequent of a created 


being. But as this would make the preſervation of the world to 


a continued violence to a natural tendency that is in all 
D 3 things, 
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AR r. things; ſo there is no more reaſon to imagine that beings hays 


a tendency to annihilation, than that nothing had a tendency to 
creation. It is abſurd to think that any thing can have a ten. 
dency to that which is eſſentially oppoſite to itſelf, and is de. 
firuive of it. 

The preſervation of things, is the keeping the frame of 
nature and the order of the univerſe in ſuch a ſtate as is 
ſuitable to the purpoſes of the Supreme Mind. It is true, ma- 
tural agents muſt ever keep the courſe in which they are 
once put ; and the great heavenly orbs, as well as all ſmaller 
motions, muſt ever have rolled on in one conſtant channel, 
when they were once put into it; fo in this reſpect it may ſeem 
that conſervation by a ſpecial act is not neceſſary, But we 
perceive a freedom in our own natures, and a power that our 
minds have, not only to move our own bodies, but by them, 
and by the help of ſuch engines as we can invent, we make 
a vaſt change in this earth from what it would be, if it were 
left unwrought. In a courſe of ſome ages, the whole world, 
by the natural progreſs of things, would be a foreſt : both 
earth and air are very much different from what they would 
be, if men were not free agents, and did not cultivate the 
earth, and thereby purify the air. The working of mines, 
minerals, and other fol, makes alſo a great change in its 
bowels ; it gives vent to ſome damps which might much affed 
the air, and it frees the earth from earthquakes. Thus the 
induſtry of man has in many reſpects changed both earth and 
air very ſenſibly from what it would have been, if the world 
had not thoſe inhabitants in it. Nor do we know what natural 
force other ſpirits inhabiting in or about it, or at leaſt vſing 
ſubtiller bodies, may have, or in what influences or opera- 
tions they may exert that force on material ſubſtances, Up- 
on all theſe accounts it is, that the world could not be pre- 
ſerved in a conſtant and regular ſtate, if the Supreme Mind 
had not a direction both of men's wills and actions, and of 
the courſe of nature: for unleſs it is thought that man is 
really no free agent, but acts in a: chain as certainly as other 
natural agents do, it muſt be acknowledged, that by the inter- 
poſition of men's minds, together with their power over matter, 
the courſe of the firſt motion that was given to the univerſe 
is ſo changed, that if there is not a — providence, the 
frame of nature muſt go out of the channel into which God 
did at firſt put it. The order of things on this earth takes 
a great turn from the wind, both as to the fruitfulneſs of 
the earth, and to the operations on the ſea, and has likewiſe 
a great influence on the purity of the air, and, by conſequence 
on men's good or ill health; and the wind, or the agits- 
tion of the air, turns ſo often and fo quick, that it ſeems y 
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be the t inſtrument of Providence, upon which an uncon- 
ceivable variety of things does naturally depend. I do not 
deny, but that it may be ſaid, that all thoſe changes in the air 
ariſe from certain and mechanical, though to us unknown 
cauſes ; which may be ſupported from this, that between 
the Tropics, where the influence of the heavenly bodies is 
ſtronger, the wind and weather are more regular ; though 
even that admits of great exceptions : yet it has been the 
common ſenſe of mankind, that, beſides the natural cauſes 
of the alterations in the air, they are under a particular in- 
fluence and direction of Providence: and it is in itſelf highly 
probable, to ſay no more of it. This may either be managed 
immediately by the acts of the Divine Mind, to which nature 
readily obeys, or by ſome ſubaltern mind, or angel, which may 
have as natural an efficiency over an extent of matter propor- 
tioned to its Capacity, as a man has over his own body, and 
over that compaſs of matter that is within his reach. Which 
way ſoever God governs the world, and what influence ſo- 
ever he has over men's minds, we are ſure that the governing 
and preſerving his own workmanſhip is ſo plainly a perfec- 
tion, that it muſt belong to a Being infinitely perfect: and 
there is ſuch a chain in things, thoſe of the greateſt conſequence 
ariſing often from ſmall and inconſiderable ones, that we cannot 
imagine a Providence, unleſs we believe every thing to be with- 
in its care and view. 

The only difficulty that has been made in apprehending 
this, has ariſen from the narrowneſs of men's minds, who have 
meaſured God rather by their own meaſure and capacity, than 
by that of infinite perfection, which, as ſoon as it is conſidered, 
will put an end to all further doubtings about it. When we 
perceive that a vaſt number of objects enter in at our eye by 
a very ſmall paſſage, and yet are o little jumbled in that crowd, 
that they open themſelves regularly, though there is no great 
ſpace for that neither; and that they give us a diſtinct ap- 
prehenſion of many objects that lie before us, ſome even at a 
vaſt diſtance from us, both of their nature, colour and fize ; and 
by a ſecret geometry, from the angles that they make in our 
eye, we judge of the diſtance of all objects both from us, and 
from one another. If to this we add the vaſt number of figures 
that we receive and retain long and with great order in our 
brains, which we eaſily fetch up either in our thoughts or in our 
diſcourſes 3 we ſhall find it leſs difficult to apprehend how an 
infinite mind ſhould have the univerſal view of all things ever 
preſent before it. It is true, we do not fo eaſily conceive how 
free minds are under this Providence, as how natural agents 
ſhould always move at its direction. But we perceive that one 
mind can work upon another. A man raiſes a ſound of words, 
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which carry ſuch ſigns of his inward thoughts, that by this 
motion in the air another man's ear is fo ſtruck upon, thy 
thereby an impreſſion is made upon his brain, by which he ng 
only conceives what the other man's thought was, but is ven 
powerfully inclined to conſent to it, and to concur with it, A| 


this is a great way about, and could not be eafily apprehendet 


by us, if we had not a clear and conſtant perception of it. Noy 
ſince all this is brought about by a motion upon our brains, ac. 
cording to the force with which we are more or leſs affected, i 
is very reaſonable for us to apprehend that the Supreme Mind can, 

efides many other ways to us leſs known, put ſuch motions in 
our brain, as may give us all ſuch thoughts as it intends to in. 
preſs upon us, in as ſtrong and effectual a manner as may fully 
anſwer all its purpoſes. 

The great objection that lies againſt the power and the 
goodneſs of Providence, from all that evil that is in the world, 
which God is either not willing or not able to hinder, will be 
more properly conſidered in another place; at preſent it i; 
enough in general to obſerve, that God's providence muſt carry 
on every thing according to its nature; and ſince he has made 
ſome free beings capable of thought, and of good and evil 
we mult believe, that as the courſe of nature is not oft pu 
out of its channel, unleſs when ſome extraordinary thing is 
to be done, in order to ſome great end; fo in the govern- 
ment of free agents, they muſt be generally left to their liberty, 
and not put too oft off of their bias: this is a hint to reſolve 
that difficulty by, concerning all the moral evil, which is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the occaſion of moſt of the phyſical evi 
that is in the world. A providence thus ſettled, that extends 
itſelf to all things both natural and free, is neceſſary to preſerve 
religion, to engage us to prayers, praiſes, and to a depen- 
dence on it, and a ſubmiſſion to it. Some have thought it was 
neceſſary to carry this further, and ſo they make God to be the 
firſt and immediate cauſe of every action or motion. This 
ſome modern writers have taken from the ſchools, and have 
dreſt it in new phraſes of general laws, particular wills, and 
occaſional cauſes ; and ſo they expreſs or explain God's pro- 
ducing every motion that is in matter, and his raiſing every 
ſenſation, and, by the ſame parity of reaſon, every cogitation in 
minds: this they think ariſes out of the idea of infinite perfection, 
and fully anſwers theſe words of the Scriptures, that in God w 
live, move, and have our being. To others all this ſeems firſt un- 
neceſſary ; for if God has made matter capable of motion, and 
capable of receiving it from the ſtroke or impulſe that. another 
piece of matter gives it ; this comes as truly from God, as if he 
did immediately give every motion by an act of his own will. 
It ſeems more ſuitable to the beauty of his workmanſhip, to 
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think that he has ſo framed things that they hold on in that courſe A R T. 


in which he has put them, than to make him perpetually produce 
every new motion. And the bringing God immediately iato eve- 
ry thing, may, by an odd reverſe of effects, make the world think 
that every thing 1s done as much without him, as others are apt to 
imagine that every thing is done by him. And though it is true 
that we cannot diſtinctly apprehend how a motion in our brain 
ſhould raiſe ſuch a thought as anſwers to it in our minds; yet 
it ſeems more reaſonable to think that God has put us under 
ſuch an order of being from which that does naturally follow, 
than that he himſelf ſhould interpoſe in every thought. The 
difficulty of apprehending how a thing is done, can be no pre- 
judice to the belief of it, when we have the infinite power of 
God in our thoughts, who may be as eaſily conceived to have 
once for all put us in a method of receiving ſuch ſenſations, by 
a general law or courſe of nature, as to give us new ones at 


| every minute. But the greateſt difficulty againſt this is, that 


it makes God the firſt phyſical cauſe of all the evil that is in 
the world: which as it is contrary to his nature, fo it abſolutely 
deſtroys all liberty; and this puts an end to all the diſtinctions 
between good and evil, and conſequently to all religion. And 
as for thoſe large expreſſions that are brought from Scripture, 
every word in Feripture is not to be ſtretched to the utmoſt 
— ſenſe to which it can be carried : it is enough if a ſenſe 
is given to it, that agrees to the ſcope of it: which is fully 
anſwered by acknowledging, that the power and providence of 
God is over all things, and that it directs every thing to wiſe 
and good ends, from which nothing 1s hid, by which nothing is 
forgot, and to which nothing can reſiſt. This ſcheme of pro- 
vidence fully agrees with the notion of a Being infinitely per- 
fect, and with all that the Scriptures affirm concerning it; and 
it lays down a firm foundation for all the acts and exerciſes of 

religion, 
hs to the power and providence of God with relation to 
inviſible beings, we plainly perceive that there is in us a prin- 
ciple capable of thought and liberty, of which, by all that ap- 
pears to us, matter is not at all capable : after its utmoſt re- 
finings by fires and furnaces, it is {till paſſive, and has no ſelf- 
motion, much leſs thought, in it. Thought ſeems plainly to 
ariſe from a ſingle principle, that has no parts, and is quite 
another thing than the motion of one ſubtle piece of matter 
upon another can be ſuppoſed to be. If thought is only mo- 
tion, then no part of us thinks, but as it is in motion; ſo that 
only the moving particles, or rather their ſurfaces, that ſtrike 
upon one another, do think: but ſuch a motion muſt end 
quickly, in the diffipation and evaporation of the whole think- 
ing ſubſtance; nor can any of the quieſcent parts have any 
perception 
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AR r. perception of ſuch thoughts, or any reflection upon then, 


And to ſay that matter may have other affections unknown t 
us beſides motion, by which it may think, is to affirm a thin 
without any fort of reaſon : it is rather a flying from an ar. 

ument, than an anſwering it: no man has any reaſon to af. 
Frm this, nor can he have any. And beſides, all our cogitz 


tions of immaterial things, proportions, and numbers, d 


plainly ſhew that we have a being in us diſtin from matter, 
that riſes above it, and commands it: we perceive we have z 
freedom of moving and acting at pleaſure. All theſe thing 
give us a clear perception of a being that is in us diſtin fron 
matter, of which we are not able to form a complete idea; 
we having only four perceptions of its nature and oper 
tions. 1. That it thinks. 2. That it has an inward power 
of choice. 3. That by its will it can move and comman{ 
the body. And, 4. That it is in a cloſe and intire union 
with it, that it has a dependence on it, as to many of itz 
acts, as well as an authority over it in many other things 
Such a being that has no parts muſt be immortal in it 
nature, for every ſingle being is immortal. It is only the 
union of parts that is capable of being diſſolved ; that which 
has no parts is indiſſoluble. To this two objections are made; 
one is, that beaſts ſeem to have both thought and freedom, 
though in a lower order: if then matter can be capable 0 
this in any degree how low ſoever, a higher rectification d 
matter may be capable of a higher degree of it. It is therefore 
certain, that either beaſts have no thought or liberty at al, 
and are only pieces of finely organiſed matter, capable of mam 
ſubtile motions, that come to them from objects without them, 
but that they have no ſenſation nor thought at all about them; 
or, ſince how prettily ſoever ſome may have dreſſed up thi 
notion, it is that which human nature cannot receive or bear; 
there being ſuch evident indications of even high degrees f 
reaſon among the beaſts; it is more reaſonable to imagine, 
that there may be ſpirits of a lower order in beaſts, that have 
in them a capacity of thinking and chooſing ; but that ſo en. 
tirely under the impreſſions of matter, that they are not capable 
of that largeneſs, either of thought or liberty, that is necel- 
ſary to make them capable of good or evil, of rewards and 
puniſhments; and that therefore they may be perpetually roll- 
ng about from one body to another. Another objection to the 
belief of an immaterial ſubſtance in us, is that we feel it de- 
pends ſo entirely on the fabric and ſtate of the brain, that: 
diſorder, a vapour, or humour in it, defaces all our thoughts, 
our memory, and imagination ; and fince we find that which 
we call mind ſinks fo low upon a diſorder of the body, it 
may be reaſonable to believe, that it evaporates, and is quite 
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diſſipated upon the diſſolution of our bodies: ſo that the ſoul A K T. 
is nothing but the livelier parts of the blood, called the ani- I. 

mal ſpirits. In anſwer to this, we know that thoſe anima 
ſpirits are of ſuch an evanid and ſubtile nature, that they are 


in a perpetual waſte, new ones always ſucceeding as the former 


go off: but we perceive at the ſame time that our ſoul is a ſta- 


a7 3 


and therefore our ſouls cannot 


dle and permanent being, by the ſteadineſs of its acts and 


thoughts; we being for many years 8 the ſame beings, 
ſuch a looſe and evaporat- 


ing ſubſtance as thoſe ſpirits are. The ſpirits are indeed the 


| inward organs of the mind, for _— 


ſpeech, and bodil 


motion; and as theſe flatten or are waſted, the mind 1s | 


able to act: as when the eye or any other organ of ſenſe is 
weakened, the ſenſations grow feeble on that fide : and as a 
man is lefs able to work when all thoſe inſtruments he makes 
uſe of are blunted ; ſo the mind may fink upon a decay or 
diſorder in thoſe ſpirits, ard yet be of a nature wholly dif- 
ferent from them. How a mind ſhould work on matter, can- 
not, I confeſs, be clearly comprehended. It cannot be denied 
by any that is not a direct atheiſt, that the thoughts of the 
Supreme Mind give impreſſions and motions to matter. So 
our thoughts may give a motion, or the determination of 
motion to matter, and yet riſe from ſubſtances wholly dif- 
ferent from it. Nor is it inconceivable, that the Supreme 
Mind ſhould have put our minds likewiſe under ſuch a ſubor- 
dination to ſome material motions, that out of them peculiar 
thoughts ſhould ariſe in us. And though this union is that 
which we cannot diſtinctly conceive ; yet there is no difficulty 
in it, equal to that of our imagining that matter can think or 
move itſelf. We perceive that we ourſelves and the reſt of 
mankind have thinking principles within us; ſo from thence 
it is eaſy enough to us to apprehend, that there may be other 
thinking beings, which either have no bodies at all, but act 
purely as intellectual ſubſtances ; or if they have bodies, that 
they are ſo ſubtilized as to be capable of a vaſt quickneſs of mo- 
tion, ſuch in proportion as we perceive to be in our animal 
ſpirits, which, in the minute that our minds command them, 
are raiſing motions in the remoteſt parts of our bodies. Such 
bodies may alſo be ſo thin as to be inviſible to us; and as 
among men ſome are good and ſome bad, and of the bad fome 
ſeem to be determinedly, and, as to all appearance, incurably 
bad; fo there may have been a time and ſtate of liberty, in 
which thoſe ſpirits were left to their choice, whether they would 
continue in their innocency, or fall from it; and ſuch as con- 
tinued might be for ever fixed in that ſtate, or exalted to 
higher degrees in it: and ſuch as fell from it might fall irre- 


coverably into a ſtate of utter apoſtacy from God, and of re- 
bellion 
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incredible : therefore if the Scriptures have told us any thing 
concerning it, we have no reaſon to be prejudiced againſt then 
upon that account: beſides that, there are innumerable hiſto. 
ries in many ſeveral countries and ages of the world, of ex. 
traordinary apparitions, and other unaccountable performances, 
that could only have been donc by inviſible powers. Many of 
thoſe are ſo well atteſted, that it argues a ſtrange pitch of cb. 
{tinacy, to refuſe to believe a matter of fact when it is wel 
vouched, and when there is nothing in reaſon to oppole it, but 
an unwillingneſs to believe inviſible beings. It is true, this is 
an argument in which a fabulous humour will go far, and in 
which ſome are ſo credulous as to ſwallow down every thing; 
therefore all wiſe men ought to ſuſpend their belief, and not 
to go too faſt : but when things are ſo undeniably atteſted, 
that there is no reaſon to queſtion the exactneſs or the credit of 
the witneſſes, it argues a mind unreaſonably prepoſſeſſed to re- 
ject all ſuch evidence. 

All thoſe inviſible beings were created by God, and are not 
to be conſidered as emanations or rays of his eſſence, which 
was a groſs conceit of ſuch philoſophers as fancied that the 
Deity had parts. They are beings created by him, and are ca- 
pable of paſſing through various ſcenes, in bodies more or lets 
reſined. In this life the ſtate of our minds receives vaſt al. 
terations from the ſtate of our bodies, which ripen gradually 
and after they are come to their full growth, they cannot 
hold in that condition long, but fink down much faſter than 
they grew up; ſome humours or diſeaſes diſcompoling the 
brain, which is the ſeat of the mind, fo entirely, that it cannot 
ſerve it, at leaſt ſo far as to reflex acts. So in the next ſtate 
it is poſſible that we may at firſt be in a leſs perfect condition 
by reaſon” of this, that we may have a leſs perfect body, to 
which we may be united between our death and the general 
reſurrection ; and there may be a time in which we may re- 
ceive a vaſt addition and exaltation in that ſtate, by the 
raiſing up of our former hodies, and the reuniting us to them, 
which may give us a greater compaſs, and a higher elevation. 

Theſe things are only propoſed as ſuppoſitions, that have no 
abſurdity in them: ſo that if they ſhould happen to be the 
parts of a revealed religion, there is no reaſon to doubt of is 
or to reject it, on ſuch an account. 

The laſt branch of this Article is, the aſſertion of that great 
doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion concerning the Trinity, or 
Three Perſons in one divine eſſence. It is a vain attempt to 
go about to prove this by reaſon: for it muſt be confeſſed, 
that we ſhould have had no cauſe to have thought of any ſuch 


thing, if the Scriptures had not revealed it to us. There are 
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indeed prints of a very ancient tradition in the world, of A R r. 


three in the Deity ; called the Word, or the Wiſdom, and the 
Spirit, or the Love, beſides the fountain of both theſe, God: 
this was believed by thoſe from whom the moſt ancient philo- 


ſophers had their doctrines, The author of the Book of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Philo, and the Chaldee paraphraſts, have many things that 


ſhew that they had received thoſe traditions from the former 
ages; but it 1s not ſo eaſy to determine what gave the firſt rife 
to them. 

It has been much argued, whether this was revealed in the 
Old Teſtament or not ; tome from the plural termination of 
Elohim, which is joined to ſingular verbs, and from that of the 
Lord raining fire from the Lord upon Sodom (Febo5vah from 
Fehovah); from the deicription of the Wildom of God in 
the 8th of the Proverbs, as a perion with God from all eternity; 
and from the mcution that is often made of the Spirit, as well as 
the Word of God that came to the Prophets; they have, I ſay, 
from all theſe places, and ſome others, concluded, that this is 
contained in the Old Teſtament, Others have doubted of this, 
and have faid that the name Elohim, though of a plural ter- 
mination, being often joined to a fingular verb, makes it rea- 
ſonable to think it was a ſingular : which by ſomewhat peculiar 
to that language might be of a plural termination. Nor have 
they thought, that fince angels carry the name of God, when 
they went on ſpecial deputations from him, the angels being 
called Fehovah, could be very confidently urged : that ſub- 
lime deſcription of the /77/dom of God in the Proverbs, ſeems 
not to them to be a full proof in this matter : for the Wiſdom 
there mentioned ſeems to be the Wildom of creation and 
providence, which is not perſonal, but belongs to the eſſence ; 
nor do they think that thoſe places in the Old "Teſtament, 
in which mention is made of the Hora, or of the Sprrit of God, 
can ſettle this point; for theſe may only ſignify God's revealing 
himſelf to his prophets. Therefore whatever ſecret tradition 
the Jews might have had among them concerning this, from 
whom perhaps the Grreeks might have allo had it; yet many 
do not pretend to prove this from paſiages in the Old Teſta- 
ment alone: though the expoſitions given to ſome of them 
in the New Teſtament prove to us who acknowledge it, what 
was the true meaning of thote paflages; yet take the Old 
Teſtament in itſelf without the New, and it muſt be confelled 
that it will not be eaſy to prove this Article from it. 

But there are very full and clear proofs of it in the New 
Teſtament ; and they had need be both full and clear before a 
doctrine of this nature can be pretended to be proved by them. 
In order to the making this myſtery to be more diſtinctly intel- 
ligible, different methods have been taken, By one Subſtance 

many 
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many do underſtand a numerical or individual- unity of ſub, 
ſtance ; and by Three Perſons they underſtand three diſting 
Subſiſtences in that eſſence. It is not pretended by theſe, that 
we can give a diſtin idea of Perſon or Suhſiſtence, only 
they hold it imports a real diverſity in one from another, and 
even ſuch a diverſity from the ſubſtance of the Deity itſelf, 
that ſome things belong to the Perſon which do not belong to 
the Subſtance: for the Subſtance neither begets, nor 1s be. 
gotten ;z neither breathes, nor proceeds. If this carries in it 
ſomething that is not agreeable to our notions, nor like any 
thing that we can apprehend ; to this it is ſaid, that if God 
has revealed that in the Scripture which is thus expreſſed, we 
are bound to believe it, though we can frame no clear appre- 
henſion about it. God's eternity, his being all one ſingle ad, 
his creating and preſerving all things, and his being every 
where, are things that are abſolute riddles to us : we cannot 
bring our minds to conceive them, and yet we muſt believe 
that they are ſo; becauſe we ſee much greater abſurdities muſt 
follow upon our conceiving that they ſhould be otherwiſe. 80 
if God has declared this — thing concerning himſelf 
to us, we are bound to believe it, though we cannot 1 am 
clear idea how it truly is. For there appear as ſtrange and un- 
anſwerable difficulties in many other things, which yet we 
know to be true; ſo if we are once well aſſured, that God has 
revealed his doctrine to us, we muſt filence all objections 
againſt it, and believe it : reckoning that our not underſtanding 
it, as it is in itſelf, makes the difficulties ſeem to be much 
greater than otherwiſe they would appear to be, if we had light 
enough about it, or were capable of forming a more perfect 
idea of it while we are in this depreſſed ſtate. 

Others give another view of this matter, that is not indeed 
ſo hard to be apprehended: but that has an objection againſt it 
that ſeems as great a prejudice againſt it, as the difficulty of ap- 
prehending the other way is againſt that: it is this; they do 
hold, that there are three Minds ; that the firſt of theſe 
three, who is from that called the Father, did from all eternity 
by an emanation of eſſence beget the Son, and by another 
emanation that was from eternity likewiſe, and was as eflentia 
to him as the former, both the firſt and the ſecond, did joint- 
ly breathe forth the Spirit; and that theſe are three diſtin 
Minds, every one being God, as much as the other: 
only the Father is the fountain, and is only ſelf-originated. 
All this is in a good degree intelligible : but it ſeems hard to 
reconcile it both with the idea of unity, which ſeems to belong 
to a Being of infinite perfection; and with the many exprels 
declarations that are made in the Scriptures concerning the 
unity of God. Inſtead of going farther into 9 
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that which is certainly very far beyond all our apprehenſions, A R r. 


and that ought therefore to be let alone, I ſhall now conſi- 
der what declarations are made in the Scriptures concerning 
this point. 

The firſt and the chief is in that charge and commiſſion 
which our Saviour gave to his Apoſtles to go and make diſ- 


theſe ſenſes, as it proves them all to be Perſens; fo it ſets them 
in an equality, in a thing that can only belong to the Divine 
Nature. Baptiſm is the receiving men from a ſtate of fin and 
wrath, into a ſtate of favour, and into the rights of the ſons of 
God, and the hopes of eternal happineſs, and a calling them by 


the name of God. Theſe are things that can only be offered 


and aſſured to men in the name of the great and eternal God; 
and therefore ſince, without any diſtinction or note of inequality, 
they are all three ſet together as perfons in whoſe name this is 
to be done, they muſt be all three the true God ; otherwiſe 
it looks like a juſt prejudice againſt our Saviour, and his whole 
Goſpel, that by his expreſs direction the firſt entrance to it, 
which gives the viſible and fœderal right to thoſe great bleſſings 
that are offered by it, or their initiation into it, ſhould be in 
the name of two created beings (if the one can be called pro- 
perly ſo much as a being, according to their hypotheſis) and 
that even in an equality with the Supreme and increated Be- 
ing. The plainneſs of this charge, and the great occaſion 
upon which it was given, makes this an argument of ſuch 
force and evidence, that it may juſtly determine the whole 
Natter. 

A ſecond argument is taken from this, that we find St. 
Paul begins or ends moſt of his Epiſtles with a ſalutation in the 
form of a wiſh, which is indeed a prayer, or a benediction, 
in the name of thoſe who are ſo invocated ; in which he wiſhes 
the churches Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from God the Father, 
and the Lord Feſus Chriſt *; which is an invocation of Chriſt 
in conjunction with the Father, for the greateſt bleſſings of 
favour and mercy: that is a ſtrange ſtrain, if he was only a 
creature; which yet is delivered without any mitigation or ſoft- 
ening in the moſt remarkable parts of his Epiſtles. I his is carried 
farther in the concluſion of the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corin- 


® Rom. i. 7. Rom. xvi, 20, 24. 1 Cor. xvi. 23. 1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 3. 
Gal. i, 3. Gal. vi. 18. Eph. i. 2. Eph. vi. 23. Phil, i. 2. Phil. iv. 23. 
Col. i. 2. 1 Theſ. i. 1. 1 Theſl. v. 28. 2 Theff. i. 2. 2 Thell. iii. 88. 
t Tim. i. 2. 2 Tim, ie 2, Tit. i. 4. Philem, ili. 25. 2 John i. I 
thians ; 


| ciples to him among all Nations, baptizing them in the name of Mat. xxviii, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghojt, By name is meant15- 

either an authority derived to them, in the virtue of which all 
nations were to be baptized : or that the perſons ſo baptized 
are dedicated to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghejt, Either of 
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thians ; The Grace of the Lord 72 Chriſt, the Love of Gul, 
and the Fellowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt be with you. It is true, 


this is expreſſed as a-wiſh, and not in the nature of a prayer, | 


as the common ſalutations are: but here three great bleflingy 
are wiſhed to them as from three fountains, which import 
that they are three different Perſons, and yet equal: for 
though in order the Father is firſt, and is generally put firſt; 


yet here Chriſt is named, which ſeems to be a ſtrange re. 


verſing of things, if they are not equal as to their ellence of 
ſubſtance. It is true, the ſecond is not named here, The Va. 
ther, as elſewhere, but only God ; yet ſince he is mentioned as 
diſtin from Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of the Father; for when the Father is named with 
Chrift, ſometimes he is called God ſimply, and ſometimes Gu 
the Father. 

This argument from the threefold ſalutation appears yet 
ſtronger in the words in which St. John addreſſes himſelf to 


Rex. i. 4, 5- the ſeven Churches in the beginning of the Revelations : Grace 


and peace from him which is, which was, and which is to come; 
and from the _ Spirits which are before his throne : and 
from Teſus Chriſt. By the ſeven Spirits muſt be meant one or 
more perſons, ſince he wiſhes or declares grace and peace from 
them : now either this muſt be meant of angels, or of the 
Holy Ghoſt, There are no where prayers made, or bleſſing 
given, in the name of angels: this were indeed a worſhip- 
ping them ; againſt which there are expreſs authorities, not only 
in the other books of the New Teſtament, but in this book in 
particular. Nor can it be imagined that angels could have been 
named before Feſus Chriſt : ſo then it remains, that ſever be- 
ing a number that imports both variety and perfection, and 
that was the ſacred number among the — this is a myſtical 
exprethon ; which is no extraordinary thing in a book that 1 
all over myſterious : and it imports one perſon from whom 
all that variety of gifts, adminiſtrations, and operations that 
were then in the Church, did flow: and this is the Hh 
G. But as to his being put in order before Chrilt, as 
upon the ſuppolition of an equality, the going out of the com- 
mon order 1s no great matter; ſo ſince there was to come after 
this a full period that concerned Chriſt, it might be a natural 
way of writing, to name him laſt. Againſt all this it is ob- 
jected, that the deſignation that is given to the firſt of thele 
in a circumlocution that imports eternity, ſhews that the 
great God, and not the perſon of the Father, is to be meant: 
but then how could St. John, writing to the churches, wilh 
them grace and peace from the other two? A few verſes at- 
ter this, the ſame deſcription of eternal duration is given to 
Chriſt, and is a ſtrong proof of his eternity, and by conle- 
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character of the eternity of the Son, may be alſo here uſed to 
denote the eternal Father. Theſe are the chief places in which 
the Trinity is mentioned all together. 


J. 


49 
quence of his divinity : ſo what is brought ſo ſoon after as à ART, 


I do not inſiſt on that conteſted paſſage of St. John's Epiſtle: ; Icha v. 7. 


there are great doubtings made about it: the main ground of 


doubting ing the filence of the Fathers, who never made uſe 
of it in the diſputes with the Arians and Macedonians. There 
are very conſiderable things urged on the other hand, to ſupport 
the authority of that paſſage ; yet I think it is ſafer to build 
upon ſure and indiſputable grounds : fo I leave it to be main- 
tained by others who are more fully perſuaded of its being au- 
thentical, There is no need of it. This matter is capable of 
a very full proof, whether that paſſage is believed to be a part of 
the canon, or not. 

It is no ſmall confirmation of the truth of this doctrine, 
that we are certain it was univerſally received over the whole 
Chriſtian church long before there was either a Chriſtian prince 
to ſupport it by his authority, or a council to eſtabliſh it by 
conſent : and indeed the council of Nice did nothing but de- 
clare what was the faith of the Chriſtian church, with the ad- 
dition only of the word conſub/tantial : for if all the other 
words of the Creed ſettled at Nice are acknowledged to be true, 
that of the Three Perſons being of one ſubſtance will follow 
from thence by a juſt conſequence. We know, both by what 
Tertullian and Novatian writ, what was the faith both of the 
Roman and the African churches, From Irenzus we gather 
the faith both of the Gallican and the Aſiatic churches. And 
the whole proceedings in the caſe of Samoſatenus, that was 
the ſolemneſt buſineſs that paſſed while the church was un- 
der oppreſſion and perſecution, give us the moſt convincing 
proof poſſible, not only of the faith of the Eaſtern churches 
at that time, but of Nie zeal likewiſe in watching againſt 
every breach that was made in fo ſacred a part of their truſt 
and 4 

Theſe things have been fully opened and enlarged on by 
others, to whom the reader is referred : I ſhall only defire him 
to make this reflection on the ſtate of Chriſtianity at that time: 
the diſputes that were then to be managed with the Heathens, 
againſt the deifying or worſhipping of men, and thoſe extra- 
vagant fables concerning the genealogies of their Heroes and 
Gods, muſt have obliged the Chriſtians rather to have ſilenced 
and ſuppreſſed the doctrine of the Trinity, than to have owned 
and publiſhed it : ſo that nothing but their being aſſured that it 
was a neceflary and fundamental article of their faith, could 
have led them to own it in ſo public a manner; ſince the ad- 
vantages that the Heathen ww have taken from it, muſt be 

too 


j 
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AR T. too viſible not to be ſoon obſerved. The Heathens retorted 
I. upon them their doctrine of a man's being a God, and of 
WV God's having a Son: and every one who engaged in this con- 
troverſy framed ſuch anſwers to theſe objections, as he thought 
he could beſt maintain. This, as it gave the riſe to the errors 
which ſome brought into the Church, ſo it furniſhes us with a 
copious proof of the common ſenſe of the Chriſtians of thoſe 
ages, who all agreed in general to the doctrine, though they had 
many difterent, and ſome very erroneous ways of explaining it 

among them. | 

I now come to the ſpecial proofs concerning each of the 
Three Perſons : but there being other articles relating to the 
Son and the Holy Ghoſt, the proofs of theſe two will belong 
more properly to the explanation of thoſe articles : therefore 
all that belongs to this article is to prove that the Father is 
truly God ; but that needs not be much inſiſted on, for there 
is no diſpute about it: none deny that he is God; many 
think that he is ſo truly God, that there is no other that can 
be called God beſides him, unleſs it be in a larger ſenſe of the 
word: and therefore I will here conclude all that ſeems neceſlary 
to be ſaid on this firſt article; on which if I have dwelt the 
Jonger, it was becauſe the ſtating the idea of God right being 
the fundamental article of all religion, and the key into every 
part of it, this was to be done with all the fulneſs and clearnels 
poſſible. 

In a word, to recapitulate a little what has been faid : the 
livelieſt way of framing an idea of God, is to conſider our 
own ſouls, which are ſaid to be made after the image of Gd, 
An attentive reflection on what we perceive in ourſelves, 
will carry us further than any other thing whatſoever, to form 
juſt and true thoughts of God, We perceive what thought 
is, but with that we do alſo perceive the advantage of ſuch 
an eaſy thought as ariſes out of a ſenſation, ſuch as ſeeing or 
hearing, which gives us no trouble: we think without any 
trouble of many of the objects that we fee all at once, or 
ſo near all at once, that the progreſſion from one object to 
another is ſcarce perceptible : but the labour of ſtudy and 
of purſuing conſequences wearies us; though the pleaſure or 
the vanity of having found them out compenſates for the 
pain they gave us, and ſets men on to new enquiries, We 
perceive in ourſelves a love of truth, and a vexation when 
we ſee we are in error, or are in the dark: and we feel that 
we act the moſt perfectly, when we act upon the cleareſt 
views of truth, and in the ſtricteſt purſuance of it; and the 
more preſent and regular, the more calm and . that our 
thoughts of all things are, that lie in our compals to know, 
preſent, paſt, or to come, we do plainly perceive _ we 4 
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thereby become perfecter and happier beings. Now out of A 


all this we can eaſily riſe up in our thoughts to an idea of a 
mind that ſees all things by a clear and full intuition, with- 
out the poſſibility of being miſtaken ; and that ever acts in 
that light, upon the ſureſt proſpect, and with the perfecteſt 
reaſon ; and that does therefore always rejoice in every thing 
it does, and has a conſtant perception of all truth ever pre- 
ſent to it. This idea does ſo genuinely ariſe from what we 
perceive both of the perfections and the imperfections of our 
own minds, that a very little reflection will help us to form 
it to a very high degree. 

The perception alſo that we have of goodneſs, of a de- 
fire to make others good, and of the pleaſure of effecting it; 
of the joy of making any one wiſer or better, of making any 
one's life eaſy, and of raiſing his mind higher, will alſo help 
us in the forming of our ideas of God. But in this we meet 
with much difficulty and diſappointment. So this leads us to 
apprehend how diffuſive of itſelf infinite goodneſs muſt needs 
be; and what is the eternal joy that infinite love has, in bring- 
ing ſo many to that ak fate of endleſs happineſs. We 
do alſo feel a power iſſuing from us by a thought, that ſets 
our bodies in motion: the varieties in our thoughts create 
2 vaſt variety in the ſtate of our bodies; but with this, as 
that power is limited to our own bodies, ſo it is often checked 
by diſorders in them, and the ſoul ſuffers a great deal from 
thoſe painful ſenſations that its union with the body ſubjects 
it to. From hence we can eaſily apprehend how the Supreme 
Mind can by a thought ſet matter into what motions it will, 
all matter being conſtantly ſubject to ſuch impreſſions as the 
acts of the Divine Mind give it. This abſolute dominion over 
al matter makes it to move, and ſhapes it according to the 
Ads of that Mind; and matter has no power, by any irre- 
gularity it falls into, to reſiſt thoſe impreſſions which do imme- 
date!y command and govern it; nor can it throw any uneaſy 
ſentations into that perfect Being. 

This conduces alſo to give us a diſtin idea of miracles. 
All matter is uniform : and it is only the variety of its motions 
and texture, that makes all the variety that is in the world. 
Now as the acts of the Eternal Mind gave matter its firſt mo- 
tion, and put it into that courſe that we do now call the 
courſe of nature; ſo another act of the ſame Mind can either 
ſuſpend, ſtop, or change that courſe at pleaſure, as he who 
throws a bowl may ſtop it-in its courſe, or throw it back 
if be will; this being only the altering that impulſe which 
dimſelf gave: ſo if one act of the infinite Mind puts things 
n a regular courſe, another act interpoſed may change that at 
pleaſure. And thus with relation to God, miracles are no 
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AR T. mor: difficult than any other act of Providence: 

' only more amazing to us, becauſe they are leſs ordinary, ant 
go out of the common and regular courſe of things. By al 
this it appears how far the obſervation of what we perceig 
concerning ourſelves, may carry us to form livelier and clearer 
thoughts of God. 


So much may ſuffice upon the firſt Article. 
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Of the Word or Son of God, which was made 
very Man. 


The Son which is the Mord of the Father, begotten 
from Everlaſting of the Father; the very and Cter- 
nal God, of one Subſtance with the Father, took 
Pan's Nature in the Womb of the Blefſed Uirgin 
of hez Subſfance; ſa that two whole and perfea 
Natures, that is, the Godhead and Panhood, were 
joined together in one Perſon ; never to be divided: 
whereof is one Chriſt, very God and very Pan: 

who trulp ſuffered, was dead and buried, to recon- 
tile His Father to us, and to be a Sacrifice not 
only for Original Guilt, but alſo for aaual Sins of 


Pen. 
HERE are in this Article five heads to be ex- 


plained : 


I. That the Son or Word. is of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
Father, begotten of him from all eternity. 

II. That he took man's nature upon him in the womb of the 
bleſſed Virgin, and of her ſubſtance. 

III. That the two natures of the Godhead and Manhood, 
both ſtill perfect, were in him joined in one perſon never to 
de divided. 

IV. That Chriſt truly ſuffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried. 

V. That he was our ſacrifice to reconcile the Father to 
o and that not only for original guilt, but for actual fins, 


The firſt of theſe leads me to proſecute what was begun in 
Jive former Article: and to prove, that the Son, or Word, 
as from all eternity begotten of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
ather, It is here to be noted, that Chriſt is in two reſpects 
he Son, and the only begotten Son of God. The one is, as he 
as man; the miraculous overſhadowing of the bleſſed Virgin 
by the Holy Ghoſt, having, without the ordinary courſe of 
nature, formed the firſt beginnings of Chriſt's human body 
In the womb of the Virgin. Thus that miracle being in- 
ead of a natural begetting, he my in that reſpe& be called 
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the begotten, and the only begotten Son 4 God. The other 


ſenſe is, that the Word, or the divine Perſon, was in and d 
the ſubſtance of the Father, and ſo was truly God, It i 
alſo to be conſidered, that by the word one Subftance, is t 
be underſtood that this ſecond Perſon: is not a creature of; 
pure and excellent nature, like God, holy and perfect, x 
we are called to be; but is truly God as the Father is. B. 
getting is a term that naturally ſignifies the relation between 
the Father and the Son; but what it ſtrictly ſignifies here i; 
not poſſible for us to underſtand till we comprehend this whk 
matter: nor can we be able to aſſign a reaſon why the em. 
nation of the Son, and not that of the Holy Ghojt likewiſe, i 
called begetiing. In this we. uſe the Scripture terms, bu 
muſt confeſs we cannot frame a diſtin& apprehenſion of tha 
which is ſo far above us. This begetting was from all Eterni: 
ty: if it had been in time, the San and Holy Ghoſt muſt hay 
been creatures; but if they are truly God, they muſt be eter. 
nal, and not produced by having a being given them, bu 
educed of a ſubſtance that was eternal, and from which the 
did eternally ſpring. All theſe are the natural conſequences « 
the main Article that is now to be proved; and when it is once 
proved clearly from Scripture, theſe do follow by a naturi 
and neceſſary deduction. 

The firſt and great proof of this is taken from the words wit 
which St. John begins his Goſpel. In the beginning was the Il eri 
and the Word was with God, and the Mord was God; the ſame wa 
in the beginning with God, All things were made by him, au 
without him was not any thing made that was made. Here it 
to be obſerved, that theſe words are ſet down here, before dt 
John comes to ſpeak of Chriſt's being made in our nature: 
this paſſage belongs to another precedent being that he had 
The beginning allo here is ſet to import, that it was before cre- 
ation or time: now a” duration before time is eternal. & 
this beginning can be no other than that duration which wa 
before all things that were made. It is alſo plainly ſaid ove 


and over again, that all things were made by this Mord. A 


power to create muſt be infinite; for it is certain, that a powt 
which can give being is without bounds. And although ttt 
word make may ſeem capable of a larger ſenſe, yet, as 1 
other places of the New Teſtament, the ſtricter word crect 
is uſed and applied to Chriſt, as the Maker of all things t 
heaven and earth, viſible and inviſible; fo the word mat 
is uſed through the whole Old Teitament for create; ſo thi 
God's making the heaven and the earth is the character fit 
quently given of him to diſtinguiſh him from idols and-fal 
Gods. And of this Word it is likewiſe ſaid, that he was wit! 
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place where they are put by St. John, in the front of his 
Goſpel, as it were an inſcription upon it, or an introduction 
to it, makes it very evident, that he, who of all the writers 
of the New Teſtament has the greateſt plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city of ſtyle, would not have put words here, ſuch as were 
not to be underſtood in a plain and literal ſignification, without 
any key to lead us to any other ſenſe of them. I his had 
been to lay a ſtone of ſtumbling in the very threſhold ; par- 
ticularly to the Jews, who were apt to cavil at Chriſtianity; 
and were particularly jealous of every thing that ſavoured of 
idolatry, or of the -plurality of Gods. And upon this occa- 
fion I defire one thing to be obſerved, with relation to all thoſe 
ſubtile expoſitions which thoſe who oppoſe this doctrine put 
upon many of thoſe places by which we prove it: that they 
repreſent the Apoſtles as magnifying Chriſt, in words that 
at firſt ſound ſeem to import his being the true God; and yet 
they hold that in all theſe they had another ſenſe, and a re- 
ſerve of ſome other interpretation, of which their words were 
capable. But can this be thought fair dealing? Does it look 
like honeſt men to write thus; not to ſay, men inſpired in 
what they preached and writ ? and not rather like impoſtors, 
to uſe ſo many ſublime and lofty expreſſions concerning Chriſt 
as God, if all theſe muſt be taken down to fo low a ſenſe, as 
to ſignify only that he was miraculouſly formed, and endued 
with an extraordinary power of miracles, and an authority to 
deliver a new religion to the world; and that he was, in 
conſideration of his exemplary death which he underwent ſo 
patiently, raiſed up from the grave, and had divine honours 
conferred upon him. - In ſuch an hypotheſis as this, the world 
going in ſo naturally te the exceſſive magnifying, and even 
the deifying of wanderful men, it had been neceſlary to have 
prevented any ſuch miſtakes, and to have guarded againſt the 
belief of them; rather than to have uſed a continued ſtrain 
of expreſſions, that ſeem to carry men violently into them, 
and that can hardly, nay very hardly, be ſoftened by all the 
ſkill of critics, to bear any other ſenſe. It is to be con- 
ſidered further, that when St. John writ his Goſpel, there were 
three ſorts of men particularly to be conſidered. The Jews, 
who could bear nothing that favoured of idolatry; ſo no 
ſtumbling-block was to be laid in their way, to give them 
deeper prejudices againſt Chriſtianity. Next to cheſe were the 
Gentiles ;z who having worſhipped a variety of Gods, were not 
to be indulged in any thing that might fem to favour their 
polytheiſm. In fact, we find particular caution uſed in the 
New Teſtament, againſt the worſhipping angels or ſaints. 
How can it therefore be imagined, that words would have 
been uſed, that in the plain — that did ariſe out of 
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the firſt hearing of them, pans Gat a man was God, if 
this had not been ſtrictly true? The Apoſtles ought, and muſt 
have uſed a particular care to have avoided all ſuch expreſſions 
if they had not been literally true. The third fort of men ig 
St. John's time were thoſe of whom intimation is frequent) 
given through all the Epiſtles, who were then endeavouring to 
corrupt the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine, and to accom. 
modate it ſo, both to the Jew, and to the Gentile, as to avoid 
the croſs and perſecution upon the account of it. Church. 
hiſtory, and the earlieſt writers after St. John, aſſure us, 
that Ebion and Cerinthus denied the divinity of Chriſt, and a. 
ſerted that he was a mere man. Controverſy naturally carrie 
men to ſpeak exactly; and among human writers thoſe who 
let things fall more careleſsly from their pens, when they ap. 
prehend no danger or difficulty, are more correct both in their 
thoughts and in their expreſſions, when. things are diſputed; 
therefore if we ſhould have no other regard to St. John, but 
as an ordinary, cautious and careful man, we muſt belieye 
that he weighed all his words in that point, which was then 
the matter in queſtion ; and to clear which, we have good 
ground to believe, both from the teſtimony of ancient wi. 
ters, and from the method that he purſues quite through it all, 
that he writ his Goſpel ; and that therefore every part of it, 
but this beginning of it more ſignally, was writ, and is to be 
underſtood in the ſenſe which the words naturally import: 
that the Ford which took fleſh, and aſſumed the human na. 
ture, had a being before the worlds were made, and that this 
Ward was God, and made the world. 

Another eminent proof of this is in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 


. Philippians ; in which, when he is exhorting Chriſtians to hu- 


mility, he gives an argument for it from, our Saviour's ex- 
ample. He begins with the dignity of his perſon, expreſled 
thus; that he was in the form of God, and that he thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God : then his humiliation comes, 
that he made himſelf 25 no reputation, but tool on him the 
form 7. a ſervant (the ſame word with that uſed in the former 
verſe) : after which follows his exaltation, and a name or au- 
thority above every name or authority is ſaid to be given him; 
ſo that all in heaven, earth, and under the earth (which ſeems 
to import angels, men, and devils) fheuld bow at his nant, 
and confeſs that he is the Lord. Now in this progreſs that is 
made in theſe words, it is plain, that the dignity of Chriſt's 
perſon is repreſented as antecedent both to his humiliation 
and to his exaltation. It was that which put the value on his 
humiliation, as his humiliation was rewarded by his exalta- 
tion. This dignity is expreſſed firſt, that he was in the form 
of God, beicre he humbled himſelf; he was certainly 2 — 
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form of a ſervant, that is, really a ſervant, as other ſervants A R r. 


are; he was obedient to his parents, he was under the au- 
thority both of the Romans, of Herod, and of the Sanhedrim : 
——_ ſince his being really a ſervant is expreſſed by his 
being in the form of a ſervant, his being in the ”_ of Gad, 
muſt alſo import, that he was truly Gad. But the following 
words, that be thought it nat robbery to be equal, or be held 
equal (for ſo the word may be rendered) with God, carry ſuch 
a natural ſignification of his being neither a made nor ſub- 
ordinate God, and that his divinity is neither precarious, nor 
by conceſſion, that fuller words cannot be deviſed for expreſſing 
an entire equality. Thoſe who deny this are aware of it, 
and therefore they have put another ſenſe on the words, in 
the form of God. They think, that they ſignify his appearing 
in the world, as one ſent in the name of God, repreſenting 
him, working miracles, and delivering a law in his name: 
and the words rendered, he thought it no robbery, they render, 
he did not catch at, or vehemently deſire to be held in equal ho- 
mur with God, And ſome authorities are found in eloquent 
Greek authors, who uſe the words rendered, he thought it not 
robbery, in a figurative ſenſe, for the earneſtneſs of defire, 
or the purſuing after a _ greedily, as robbers do for their 
prey. Tie rendering repreſents St. Paul, as treating ſo ſacred 
a point in the figures of a high and ſeldom uſed rhetoric, 
which one would think ought to have been expreſſed more 
exactly. But if even this ſenſe is allowed, it will make a 
ſtrange period, and a very odd fort of an argument, to en- 
force humility upon us, becauſe Chriſt, though working mi- 
racles, did not deſire, or ſnatch at divine adorations, in an 
equality with God. The fin of Lucifer, and the cauſe of 
his fall, is commonly believed to be his defire to be equal 
to God ; and yet this ſeems to be ſuch an extravagant piece 
of pride, that it is ſcarce poſſible to think, that even the ſub- 
limeſt of created beings ſhould be capable of it. To be next 
to God, feems to be the utmoſt height, to which even the 
dabolical pride could aſpire : ſo that here by the ſenſe which 
the Socinians put on thoſe words, they will import, that we 
are perſuaded to be humble from the example of Chriſt, who 
did not affect an equality with God: the bare repeating of 
this ſeems ſo fully to expoſe and overthrow” it, that I think it 
is not nece to ſay more upon this place. 

The next head of proof is made up of more particulars. 1 
the names, the operations, and even the attributes of God, are, — 
in full and plain words given to Chriſt. He is called God; his i. i. 1+. 
blood is ſaid to be the blood if God; God is ſaid to have laid Jam: ii. 1. 
anon his ” for us; Chriſt is called the true God, the rent por ene. 
Cu, the Lord of glory, the King of kings, and the Lord of bras, 


and 
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AR r. and more particularly the name Jehovah is aſcribed to him i 
I. the fame word in which the LXX Interpreters had tranſlated i 


throughout the whole Old Teſtament. So that this conſtan | 


uniformity of ſtyle between the Greek of the New, and that 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament which was then received, an 
was of great authority among the Jews, and was yet of mon 
authority among the firſt Chriſtians, is an argument that car. 
ries fuch a weight with it, that this alone may ſerve to deter. 
mine the matter. The creating, the preſerving, and the go- 
verning of all things, is alſo aſcribed to Chriſt in a variety d 
Col. i. 16. places, but moſt remarkably, when it is ſaid, that by him wer, 
17%. all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
— s: viſible, and inviſible : whether they be thrones, or dominions, 1 
27%  Pprincipalities, or powers; all things were created by him, ani 
Matt. ix. 6. for him and he is before all things, and by him all things cu 
Job xv.25. ft. He is ſaid to have #nown what was in man, to have known 
5 men's ſecret thoughts, and to have known all things : that as th 
Job. v. 25, Father was known of none but of the Son; ſo none knew the Sn 
_ 14 the Father. He pardons Pf, ſends the Spirit, gives graa 
1 39 and eternal life, and he ſhall raiſe the dead at the laſt da; 
When all theſe things are laid together in that variety d 
expreſſions, in which they lie ſcattered in the New Teſtament, 
it is not poſſible to retain any reverence for thoſe books, if we 
imagine that they are writ in a ſtyle ſo full of approaches to the 
deifying of a mere man, that without a very critical ſtudying 
of languages and phraſes, it is not poſſible to underſtand them 
otherwiſe. Idolatry, and a plurality of Gods, ſeem to be the 
main things that the Scriptures warn us againſt ; and yet here 
is a purſued thread of paſſages and biſcourts, that do naturally 
lead a man to think that Chriſt is the true God, who yet, accord- 
ing to theſe men, only acted in his name, and has now a high 

honour put on him by him. 
'This carries me to another argument to prove that the 
Word that was made fleſh was truly God. Nothing but the 
true God can be the proper object of adoration. This is one f 
thoſe truths that ſeems almoſt to evident, that it needs not to be 
proved. Adoration is the humble proſtration of ourſelves betore 
God, in acts that own our dependance upon him, both for our 
being, and for all the bleflings that we- do either enjoy or hope 
for, and alſo in earneſt prayers to him for the continuance d 
theſe to us. This is teſtified by ſuch outward geſtures and ac- 
tions as are moſt proper to expreſs our humility and ſubmiſſion 
to God: all this has ſo clear and ſo inſeparable a relation to the 
only true God, as its proper object, that it is ſcarce poſſible to ap 
prehend how it ſhould be ſeparated from him, and given to any 
other. And as this ſeems evident from the nature of things, 9 
it is not poſhble to imagine how any thing could have been pre 
hibited 
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hibited in more expreſs and poſitive, and in more frequently- ART. 


repeated words, and longer reaſonings, than the offering of 
divine worſhip, or any part of it, to creatures. "The chief de- 
ſign of the Medica religion was to baniſh all idolatry and po- 
Iytheiſm out of the minds of the Jews, and to poſſeſs them with 
the idea of one God, and of one object of worſhip. The 
reaſons upon which thoſe prohibitions are founded are univer- 
fal; which are, the unity of God's eflence, and his jealouſy 
in not giving his honour to another. It is not ſaid that they 
ſhould not worſhip any as God, till they had a precept or decla- 
ration for it. There is no reſerve for any ſuch time; but they 
are plainly forbid to worſhip any but the great God, becauſe 


he was one, and was jealous of his glory. The New Teſta- Mar, is. 
ment is writ in the ſame ſtrain: Chriſt, when tempted of the 10. 


II. 


Devil, anſwered, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him A xiv, 


only ſhalt thou "ſpas 


The Apoltles charged all idolaters to ag, ci, 
farſake theſe idols, and to ſerve the living God, The Angel re- 29. 


fuled St. John's worſhip, commanding him to worſhip Gad. Theft. i. 
The Chriſtian faith does in every particular raiſe the ideas of Rer. vis, 


God and of religion to a much greater purity and ſublimity, 10. 


than the Moſaical diſpenſation had done; ſo it is not to be 
imagined that in the chief deſign of revealed religion, which 
was the bringing men from idolatry to the worſhip of one 
God, it ſhould make ſuch a breach, and extend it to a creature, 
All this ſeems fully to prove the firſt propoſition of this argu- 
ment, that God is the only proper object of adoration. The 
next is, that Chriſt is propoled in the New Teſtament as the 
object of divine worſhip. I do not in proof of this urge the 
initances of thoſe who fell down at Chriſt's feet and worſhip- 
ped him, while he was on earth; for it may be well anſwered 
to that, that a prophet was worſhipped with the civil reſpect 
of falling down before him, among the Jews; as appears in the 
hiſtory of Elijah and Eliſha : nor does it appear that thoſe who 
worſhipped Chriſt, had any apprehenſion of his being God; 
they only conſidered him as the Meſſias, or as ſome eminent 


prophet. But the mention that St. Luke makes in his Goſpel, lux: 
of the diſciples worſhipping Chriſt at his aſcenſion, comes more «2, 


home to this matter. All thoſe ſalutations in the beginning and 
concluſion of the Epiſtles, in which grace, mercy, and peace 
are wiſhed from God the Father, and the 2 Chrift, are 
implied invocations of him. It is alſo plain, that it was to him 


XX v. 


that St. Paul prayed, when he was under the temptations of 2 Cor. xii. 
the Devil; as they are commonly underſtood ; Every knee muſt mo 3 
bow to him : the angels of God worſhip him : all the bes in Hed. i. 5. 


heaven are repreſented in St. John's viſions, as failing down 
proſtrate before him, and worſhipping him as they worſhip the 
Father, He is propoſed as the object of our faith, hope, and 


love ; 
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ART. love; as the perſon whom we are to _ to aye and to 


u. praiſe; fo that every 
ml, is directed to him as to its proper object. But the inſtance | 


Act; vii. 
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act of worſhip, bot and inter. 


extern 
of all others that is the cleareſt in this point, is in the laſt words 
of St. Stephen, who was the firſt martyr, and whole martyrdom 
is ſo particularly related by St. Luke: he then in his laſt minutes 
faw Chriſt at the right hand of God; and in his laſt breath he 
worſhipped him in two ſhort prayers, that are upon the matter 
the ſame with thoſe in which our bleſſed Saviour worſhipped his 
Father on the Croſs; Lord Feſus, receive my ſpirit : Lord, lay nut 
this fin to their charge. From this it ſeems very evident, that 
if Chriſt was not the true God, and equal to the Father, then 
this Protomartyr died in two acts that ſeem not only idolatrous, 
but alſo blaſphemous ; ſince he worſhipped Chriſt in the fame 
acts in which Chriſt had worſhipped his Father. It is certain, 
from all this deduction of particulars, that his human nature 
cannot be worſhipped ; therefore there muſt be another nature 
in him, to which divine worſhip is due, and on the account of 
which he is to be worſhipped. 

It is plain that when this religion was firſt publiſhed, together 
with theſe duties in it as a part of it, the Jews, though implacably 
ſet againſt it, yet never accuſed it of idolatry; though that charge 
of all others had ſerved their purpoſes the beſt, who intended to 
blacken and blaſt it. Nothing would have been ſo well heard, 
and fo eaſily apprehended, as a juſt prejudice againſt it, as this, 
The argument would have appeared as ſtrong as it was plain: 
and as the Jews could not be ignorant of the as of the Chriſtian 
worſhip, when ſo many fell back to them from it, who were 
offended at other parts of it ; ſo they had the books in which it 
was contained, in their hands. Notwithſtanding all which, we 
have all poſſible reaſon to believe that this objection _ it 
was never made by any of them, in the firſt age of Chri — 
upon all which, I ſay, it is not to be imagined that they could 
have been ſilent on this head, if a mere man had been thus pro- 

ed among the Chriſtians as the object of divine worſhip. 

he ſilence of the Apoſtles in not mentioning nor anſwering this 
is ſuch a proof of the ſilence of the Jews, that it would indeed 
diſparage all their writings, if we could think that while th 
mentioned and anſwered the other prejudices of the Jews whic 
in compariſon to this are ſmall and inconſiderable matters, they 
ſhould have paſſed over this, which muſt have been the greateſt 
and the plauſibleſt of them all, if it was one at all. Therefore 
as the — of the Apoſtles is a clear proof that the Jews 


were filent alſo, and did not object this; and fince their ſilence 
could neither flow from their ignorance, nor their undervaluing 
of this religion, it ſeems to be certain that the firſt opening of the 
ine did not carry any thing in it that —_— 
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that the Jews muſt have underſtood this part of our religion in 
ſuch a manner as agreed with their former ideas. So we muſt 
examine theſe : they had this ſettled among them, that God 
dwelt in the cloud of glory, and that by virtue of that inha- 
bitation, divine worſhip was paid to God as dwelling in the 
cloud ; that it was called God, God's Throne, his Ho meſs, his 


| Face, and the Light of his Countenance : they went up to the 


temple to worſhip God, as dwelling there bodily, that is ſub- 
ſtantially, ſo bodily ſometimes ſignifies, or in a corporeal appear- 
ance, T his ſeems to have been a perſon that was truly God, and yet 
was diſtinct from that which appeared and ſpake to Moſes ; for 


this ſeems to be the importance of theſe words: Behold, I ſend an x by 
Angel yep thee to keep thee in the way, and to bring * 7 the _ xxiil, 
i 


place which I have prepared: beware of him, and obey his voice, 
provoke him not, for he toill not pardon your atone for my 
name is in him. Theſe words do plainly import a perſon to 
whom they belong ; and yet they are a pitch far above the ange- 
lical dignity. So that Angel muſt here be underſtood in a large 
ſenſe, for. one ſent of Goi z and it can admit of no ſenſe ſo pro- 
perly, as, that the eternal Word, which dwelt afterwards in 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, dwelt then in that cloud of glory. It 


was alſo one of the prophecies received by the Jews, that the Hag. ii. 9. 


bry of the ne Temple was to exceed the glory of the firſt, 
The Gel character of the glory of the firſt, _ = ml 
tation of the divine preſence among them; from hence it follows 
that ſuch an inhabitation of God in a creature, by which that 
creature was not only called God, but that adoration was due 
to it upon that account, was a notion that could not have ſcan- 
dalized the Jews, and was indeed the only notion that agreed 
with their former ideas, and that could have been received by 
them without difficulty or oppoſition. This is a ſtrong induce- 
ment to believe that this great article of our Religion was at 
that time delivered and underſtood in that ſenſe. 

II the San or Mord is truly God, he muſt be from all eter- 
nity, and muſt alſo be of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, 
otherwiſe he could not be God; ſince a God of another ſub- 


ſtance, or of another duration, is a contradiction. 


The laſt argument that I ſhall offer, is taken from the begin- 
ning of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews : to the apprehending the 
force of which, this muſt be premiſed, that all thoſe who ac- 
knowledge that Chriſt ought to be honoured and worſhipped as 
the Father, muſt ſay that this is due to him either becauſe he is 
truly God, or becauſe he is a perſon of ſuch a high and exalted 
dignity, that God has upon the conſideration of that appointed 
him to be ſo worſhipped. Now this ſecond notion may fall un- 


& another diſtinction; that either he was of a very ſubli 22 


6x 
called the worſhipping of a creature. It follows from hence, A R r. 
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AR T. der by nature, as ſome angelical being, that though he wy ys g 
= created, yet had this high privilege beſtowed upon him Or that Wii to 

| he was a prophet illuminated and authorized in ſo particular : hich cor 
manner beyond all others, that, out of a regard to that, he wy on all 

exalted to this honour of being to be worſhipped. One of theſe briſt is 1 

muſt be choſen by all who do not believe him to be truly God: WM.::er as 

and indeed one of theſe was the Arian, as the other is the Soci. Nause hi 

nian hypotheſis. For how much ſoever the Arians might exalt The ſe 

him in words, yet if they believed him to be a creature made in re 10 

time, ſo that once he was not; all that they ſaid of him can r ſal la 
amount to no more, but that he was a creature of a ſpiritual m. ice che 
ture, and this is plainly the notion which the Scripture gives us NPild extra 

of angels. Artemon, Samoſatenus, Photinus, and the Socinians ie unto 

in our days, conſider our Saviour as a great prophet and lawgiver, Min: he. 

and into this they reſolve his dignity. In oppoſition to both Ne frantic 

theſe, that Epiſtle begins with expreſſions that are the more ſe- ppoſition 

vere, becauſe they are negative, which are to be underſtood erogate : 

more ſtrictly than poſitive words, Chriſt is not only preferred Nd been 

to angels, but is ſet in oppoſition to them, as one of another ad only 

Heb.i, order of beings. Made ſo much better than angels, as he hath Nut it is 
4, 5- by inherttance obtained a more excellent name than they. For unt The th 
which of the angels ſaid he at any time, Thou art my Son, this Ner- join 

6, day have I begotten thee ? When he bringeth in the fir/t-begotten We... is th 

into the world, he ſaith, And let all the angels of God worſhiy Ne can ot 

7» him. Of the angels he ſaith, Who maketh his angels ſpirits, ani ¶ materia 

8, his miniflers a flame of fire. But unto the Son he ſaith, Th Nutures a. 

10, throne, O Goa, 15 for ever and ever. And, Thou, Lord, in the be. dings; 
ginning haſt laid the foundation of the earth : and the heaven: hh. body 

12, are the works 4 thy hands, Thou art the | ſame, and thy year: Whoſe law: 

13» ſhall not fail. But to which of the angels ſaid he at any time, Sit ore ina; 

14. n my right hand, till J make thine enemies thy "gy rb An of the fo 

they net all miniftering ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them who courſe of 
Hall be heirs of ſalvation? This oppoſition is likewiſe carried another, | 
on through the whole ſecond chapter; one paſſage in it being erties, b 
moſt expreſs to ſhew both that his nature had a ſubliſtence before We, our bo. 
his incarnation, and that it was not of an angelical order of ep us t 
Chap. il. 716. beings, ſince he took not on him the nature of angels, but the operates a 
ſeed of Abraham. Thus in a great variety of expreſſions, the tuation of 
conceit of Chriſt's being of an angelical nature is very fully W..... we 
condemned. From that the writer goes next to the notion of Bl... yet t 

his being to be honoured, becauſe he was an eminent prophet; Word in 

on which he enters with a very ſolemn preface, inviting them to of names 

Chap, iti. 2. confider the Apoſtle and High-prieft of our profeſſion : then he BW. called 


compares Moſes to him, as to the point of being faithful to hin Nad learne 
who had appointed him. But how eminent ſoever Moſes was above o Chriſt 
all other prophets, and how harſhly ſoever it muſt have ſounded to Nye died. 
the Jews to have ſtated the difference in terms ſo —_— 
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he was 
or that 


cular 2 


he houſe itſelf ; yet we ſee the Apoſtle does not only prefer 
hriſt to Moſes, but puts him in another order and rank; 
vhich could not be done according to the Socinian hypotheſis. 


he was rom all which this concluſion naturally follows, that if 

of thele Whhciſt is to be worſhipped, and that this honour belongs to him 

4 God: either as an angel, nor as a prophet, that then it is due to him 

e Soci. ¶ Pecauſe he is truly God. 

5 The ſecond branch of this Article is, that he feat man's 
ein 


im can Wh, ſubſtance, This will not need any long or laboured proof, 
ual a. Wi ice the texts of Scripture are ſo expreſs, that nothing but 


ves Us Bild extravagance can withſtand them. Chriſt was in all things 

ima Bite unto us, except his miraculous conception by the Vir- 

"ever, ia: he was the Son of Abraham and of David. But among 

o both Wie frantic humours that appeared at the Reformation, ſome, in 

— poſition to the ſuperſtition of the Church of Rome, ſtudied to 
r 


Jerogate as much from the bleſſed Virgin on the one hand, as ſhe 


eferrel Nd been over-exalted on the other: ſo they ſaid, that Chriſt 


another Nad only gone through her. But this impiety ſunk ſo ſoon, 
* bar Nennt it is needleſs to 25 any thing more to refute it. 

an The third branch of the Article is, that theſe two natures 
on, this Ner- Joined in one Perſon, never to be divided. What a per- 
begotten Won is that reſults from a cloſe conjunction of two natures, 
wr ſb) Ne can only judge of it by conſidering man, in whom there is 
ws; ani material and a ſpiritual nature joined together. They are two 
„ Th Wbatures as different as any we can apprehend among all created 
the be. beings ; yet theſe make but one man. The matter of which 


heavens 


he body is compoſed, does not ſubſiſt by itſelf, is not under all 
J 995 thoſe laws of motion to which it would be ſubject, if it were 
7 * mere inanimated matter; but by the indwelling and actuation 


of the ſoul, it has another ſpring within it, and has another 


em wh! Bourſe of operations. According to this then, to ſubſiſt by 
carried another, is when a being is acting according to its natural pro- 
| being perties, but yet in a conſtant dependance upon another being; 
- — o our bodies ſubſiſt by the ſubſiſtence of our ſouls. This may 


help us to apprehend how that as the body is till a body, and 
operates as a body, though it ſubſiſts by the indwelling and ac- 
tuation of the Soul; ſo in the perſon of Jelus Chriſt the human 
ature was entire, and ſtill acted according to its own charac- 
ter; yet there was ſuch an union and inhabitation of the eternal 


wut the 
ns, the 
y fully 


tion of 


ophet ; ¶ Word in it, that there did ariſe out of that a communication 
my” names and characters as we find in the Scriptures. A man 
__ 1s called tall, fair, and healthy, from the ſtate of his body; 
* and learned, wiſe, and good, from the qualities of his mind: 


lo Chriſt is called holy, harmleſs, and undefiled ; is ſaid to 


nded to faxe died, riſen and aſcended up into heaven, with relation to 


tant 28 


that «= 


ature upon him in the womb of the bleſſed Virgin, and of 


II. 
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at of a ſervant and a ſor, of one tolo built the houſe, and of ART. 


ran 


— 
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ART. 


— dd 
Phil. ii. 6. 


Col. i. 16. 
Heb. i. 3. 


Job. i. 14. 


Rev, v. 13. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


his human nature: he is alſo ſaid to be in the form of G.] inherit 2 
I 


have created all things, to be the brightneſs of the Father'; | 
and the expreſs image of his — ar 5 4 to his Fins merited 
nature. The ideas that we have of what is material and wig prer pol 
is ſpiritual, lead us to diſtinguiſh in a man thoſe deſcriptiy The | 
that belong to his body, from thoſe that belong to his mind; | Ciriſt's 
the different apprehenſions that we have of what is created 1 22 
uncreated, muſt be our thread to guide us into the reſolutia the Jew: 
of thoſe various expreſſions that occur in the Scriptures cop did all b 
cerning Chriſt. was that 
The deſign of the definition that was made by the Chu veſtion 
concerning Chriſt's having one perſon, was chiefly to diſtingui called D 
the nature of the :7dwelling of the Godhead in him, from 4 denied it 
prophetical inſpirations. "The Moſaical degree of prophecy wa and that 
in many reſpects ſuperior to that of all the ſubſequent prophet; of the h 
yet the difference is ſtated between Chriſt and Moſes, in tem 15 y 
that import * quite of another nature; the one bein — ered t 
mentioned as a ſervant, the other as the Son that built th Chriſt is 
houſe. It is not faid that God appeared to Chriſt, or that x 1 
ſpoke to him; but God was ever with him, and in him; u hiſtory e 
while the Ning war made fleſh, yet till bis glory war a: nn 
glery of the only begotten Son of God. The glory that l Te 
ſaw, was called his glory; and on the other hand, God is fal erifice ts 
to have purchaſed his Church with his own blood. If Neftoriu 25 nal, 
in oppoſing this, meant only, as ſome think it appears by ma ſacrifice, 
citations out of him, that the bleſſed Virgin was not to be cala Wait, Wi 
ſimply the Mother of God, but the Mother of him that was Gul Gentile, 
and if that of making two perſons in Chriſt was only faſten f n 
on him as a conſequence, we are not at all concerned in th up to G 
matter of fact, whether Neſtorius was miſunderſtood and hardy and by t 
uſed, or not; but the doctrine here aſſerted is plain in ti lcrihice, 
Scriptures, that though the human nature in Chriſt ated f ted 
according to its proper character, and had a peculiar will; yt whole by 
there was ſuch a conſtant preſence, indwelling, and aQtuatio treſpaſs= 
on it from the eternal Word, as did conſtitute Doch human u 5*** tha 
divine nature one Perſon. As theſe are thus fo entirely united day of a 
ſo they are never to be ſeparated. Chriſt is now exalted to ti both to 
— — 3 of 78 and honour ; and the characters d ng to it 
Bleſſmg, Honour, and Glory, are repreſented in St. John's . ſm, and. 
ſions, as offered to the Lamb for ever and ever, It is trut of fin, 
St. Paul ſpeaks as if Chriſt's mediatory office and kingdom ven reconculli 
to ceaſe after the Day of Judgment, and that then he was to& which th 
liver up all to the Father. But though, when the full numbe the ſinne 
of the elect ſhall be gathered, the full end of his death will in 1G utt 
attained ; and when theſe ſaints ſhall be glorified with him an plied to 
by him, his office as Mediator will naturally come to an end % any revi 
dis own perſonal glory ſhall never ceaſe: aug if every ſaint ſh lo far as 
inherit men, it 


* e 
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* God, iaherit an everlaſting kingdom, much more ſhall he who has A R r. 
1 gun; merited all that to them, and has conferred it on them, be for 

dis dne; er poſſeſſed of his glory. A 
and why The fourth branch of the Article is concerning the truth of | 
* Chriſt's crucifixion, his death and burial. The matter of 

mine ; y 


fa& concerning the death of Chriſt is denied by no Chriftian 
the Jews do all acknowledge it ; the firſt enemies to Chriſtianity 
did all believe this, and reproached his followers with it. This 
was that which all Chriſtians gloried in and avowed ; ſo that no 
queſtion was made of his death, except by a ſmall number 


eated an 
re ſolutia 
ires cos. 


e Chun called Docetæ, who were not eſteemed Chriſtians, till Mahomet 
iſtingui denied it in his Alcoran, who pretends that he was withdrawn, . 
— ind that a Jew was crucified in his ſtead. But this corruption 
hecy wa 


of the hiſtory of the Goſpel came too late afterwards, to have 
prophet; ſhadow of credit due to it ; nor was there any ſort of proof 


n * offered to ſupport it. So this doctrine concerning the death of 
— 1. 8 Chriſt is to be received as an unqueſtionable truth. There is 
wilt the 


no part of the Goſpel writ with ſo copious a particularity, as the 
hiſtory of his ſufferings and death; as there was indeed no part 
of the Goſpel ſo important as this is. 

The fifth branch of the Article is, That he was a true ſa- 
erifice ta reconcile the Father to us, and that not only for 
original, but for actual ſins. The notion of an expiatory 
acrifice, which was then, when the New Teſtament was 


or that l 
um; an 
"as 4s th 
at Iſai 
od is fat 
Neſtoriu, 


2 = writ, well underſtood all the world over, both by Jew and 
0 ls Gentile, was this, that the fin of one perſon was transferred 
** aa man or beaſt, who was upon that devoted and offered 
V 4 * up to God, and ſuffered in the room of the offending perſon ; 
- F hy n and by this oblation the puniſhment of the fin being laid on the 


lcrifice, an expiation was made for fin, and the ſinner was 
believed to be reconciled to God. This, as appears through the 
whole book of Leviticus, was the deſign and eftect of the * and 
treſpaſs-offerings among the Jews, and more particularly of the 
goat that was offered up for the ſins of the whole people on the 
day of atonement, This was a piece of religion well known 
both to Jew and Gentile, that had a great many phraſes belong - 
ing to it, ſuch as the ſacrifices being offered for, or in/tead of 
ſm, and in the name, or on the account of the tinner ; its bearing 
of fin, and becoming ſin, or the jin-offering; its being the 


in in ti 
acted fhi 
will; yt 
actuation 
uman an 
ly unitet 
ted to tit 
racters { 
ohn's 1. 


is true RE . 
8 wed reconciliation, the atonement, and the redemption of the ſinner, by 
— which the fin was no more imputed, but forgiven, and for which 
11 numb the ſinner was accepted. When therefore this whole ſet of phraſes, 


in its utmoſt extent, is very often, and in a great variety, ap- 
plied to the death of Chriſt, it is not poſſible for us to preſerve 


th will be 


— , any reverence for the New Teſtament, or the writers of it, 
aint bo far as to think them even honeſt men, not to ſay inſpired 


inhent i men, if we can imagine, that * ſacred and important a mat- 


ter 


— 
— 


* . 
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AR r. ter they could excee ] ſomuch as to repreſent that to be our ſacrifice 
Il, which is not truly ſo: this is a point which will not bear figures 
and amplifications; it muſt be treated of ſtrictly, and with a jut 

Jobn i. 29. exactneſs of exprefiion. Chriſt is called the Lamb of God that 
- = „ taketh away the jins of the world; he is ſaid to have borne tur 
21. © ins on his own body; to have been made ſin for us; it is faid, 
Matth. xx, that he gave his life a _ for many; that he was the 
* 0 propitiation for the = of the whole world; and that we hatt 
25 redemption through his blood, even the remiſſion of our fins. It i 
John ii. 2. ſaid, that he hath reconciled us to his Father in bis croſs, and 
—_— 7- in the body of his fleſh through death : that he by his own blu 
: reaps; entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal r. 
Heb. ix. 11, demption for 4s : that once in the end of the world hath he ap 
3 peared ts put away ſin, by the ſacrifice of himſelf : that he wa; 
Heb. x. 10, h "fered to bear the fins of many : that we are ſanttified b 
12, 14, 19, the offering of the body of Chriſt once for all: and that, after 
3 he had offered one ” ap 5" for fin, he fat down for ever on tht 
10> 3 right hand of God. It is faid, that we enter into the holift by 
1 Per. i. 19. le blood of Chriſt, that is the blood of the new covenant, by whicl 
1 bet. ü. 24. we are ſanttified : that he hath ſanctiſied the people with his 
* n. own blood and was the great ſhepherd of his people, through the 
blood of the everlaſting covenant : that we are redeemed uit 

the precious blond of Chriſt, as of a Lamb without blemiſh and 


without ſpat ; and, that Chrift ſuffered once for four the Jil 


for the unjuſt, that he might bring us to God. In theſe and in 


great many more paſſages that lie ſpread in all the parts of the 
New Teſtament, it is as plain as words can make any thing, 
that the death of Chriſt is propoſed to us as our ſacrifice and 
reconciliation, our atonement and redemption. So it is not 
poſſible for any man that conſiders all this, to imagine, that 
Chriſt's death was only a confirmation of his Goſpel, a pattern 
of a holy and patient ſuffering of death, and a neceſſary pre- 
paration to his reſurrection; by which he gave us a clear proc 
of a reſurrection, and by 4 of eternal life, as by tis 
doctrine he had ſhewed us the way to it. By this all the 
high commendations of his death amount only to this, that 
be by dying has given a vaſt credit and authority to his Gol 
pel, which was the powerfulleſt mean poſſible to redeem us 
from ſin, and to reconcile us to God: but this is fo contrary 
to the whole deſign of the New Teſtament, and to the true 
importance of that great variety of phraſes, in which this mat- 
ter is ſet out, that, at this rate of expounding Scripture, we can 
never know what we may build upon, eſpecially when the 
great importance of this thing, and of our having right no. 
tions concerning it, is well conſidered. St. Paul does, in his 
Rom, v. 12- Epiſtle to the Romans, ſtate an oppoſition between the deati 
o the end. of Chriſt, and the fin of Adam; the ill effects of the one being 
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much further, than that it had only healed the wound that was 
giren by Adam's fin; for as the judgment was of one 2 ) to 
condemnation, the free gift is of many offences to juſtification, 
But in the other places of the New Teſtament, Chriſt's death 
is ſet forth ſo fully, as a propitiation for the fins of the whole 


world, that it is a very falſe way of arguing to infer, that be- 


cauſe in one place that is ſet in oppoſition to Adam's fin, that 


therefore the virtue of it was to go no farther, than to take 


away that fin. It has indeed removed that, but it has done a 
reat deal more beſides. 

Thus it is plain, that Chriſt's death was our facrifice : the 
meaning of which is this, that God, intending to reconcile the 
world to himſelf, and to encourage ſinners to repent and turn 
to him, thought fit to offer the pardon of ſin, together with 
the other bleſſings of his Goſpel, in ſuch a way as ſhould de- 
monſtrate both the guilt of ſin, and his hatred of it; and yet 
with that, his love of ſinners, and his compaſſions towards them. 
A free pardon without a ſacrifice had not been ſo agreeable nei- 
ther to the majeſty of the great Governor of the world, nor 
the authority of his laws, nor ſo proper a method to obli 
men to that ſtrictneſs and holineſs of life that he deſigned to 
bring them to: and therefore he thought fit to offer his pardon, 
and thoſe other bleſſings through a Mediator, who was to de- 
liver to the world this new and holy rule of life, and to con- 
frm it by his own unblemiſhed life: and in concluſion, when 
the rage of wicked men, who hated him for the holineſs both of 
his life and of his doCtrine, did work them up into ſuch a 
fury as to purſue hint to a moſt violent and ignominious death, 
he, in compliance with the ſecret deſign of his Father, did not 
only go through that diſmal ſeries of ſufferings, with the moſt 
entire reſignation to his Father's will, and with the higheſt 
charity poſſible towards thoſe who were his moſt unjuſt and 
malicious murderers ; but he at the ſame time underwent great 
azonies in his mind; which ſtruck him with ſuch an amaze- 
ment and ſorrow even to the death, that upon it he did ſweat 
great drops of blood, and on the croſs he felt a withdrawing 
of thoſe comforts, that till then had ever ſupported him, when 
he cried out, Ay God, my God, wwhy haſt thou forſaken me ? 
It is not eaſy for us to apprehend in what that agony conſiſted : 
tor we underſtand only the agonies of pain, or of conſcience, 
waich laſt ariſe out of the horror of guilt, or the apprehenſion 
of the wrath of God. It is indeed certain, that he who had 
no fin could have no ſuch horror in him; and yet it is as cer- 
tain, that he could not be put into ſuch an agony only through 
the apprehenſion and fear of that violent death, which he 
was to ſuffer next day: therefore we ought to conclude, that 
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there was an inward ſuffering in his mind, as well as an out. 
ward viſible one in his body. We cannot diſtinctly apprehend 
what that was, ſince he was ſure both of his own ſpotleſs in. 
nocence, and of his Father's unchangeable love to him. We 
can only imagine a vaſt ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of ſin, and: 
deep = Have at the diſhonour done to God by it, a melt. 
ing apprehenſion of the corruption and miſeries of mankin( 
by reaſon of fin, together with a never-before-felt withdray. 
ing of thoſe conſolations that had always filled his foul. Bu 
what might be further in his agony, and in his laſt dereliQtion, 
we cannot diſtinctly apprehend ; only this we perceive, that 
our minds are capable of great pain as well as our bodies are, 
Deep horror, with an inconſolable ſharpneſs of thought, is x 
very intolerable thing. Notwithſtanding the bodily or ſubſtan. 
tial indwelling of the fulneſs of the Godhead in Hſe yet he 
was capable of feeling vaſt pain in his body: ſo that he might 
become a complete ſacrifice, and that we might have from 
his ſufferings a very full and amazing apprehenſion of the 
guilt of ſin; all thoſe emanations of joy with which the in. 
dwelling of the eternal Word had ever till then filled his foul, 
might then when he needed them moſt be quite withdrawn, and 
bots left merely to the firmneſs of his faith, to his patient te- 
ſignation to the will of his heavenly Father, and to his willing 
readineſs of drinking up that cup which his Father had put in 
his hand to drink, 

There remains but one thing to be remembered here, though 
it will come to be more ſpecially explained, when other Art- 
cles are to be opened ; which is, that this reconciliation, which 
is made by the death of Chriſt, between God and man, is not 
abſolute and without conditions, He has eſtabliſhed the cove- 
nant, and has performed all that was incumbent on him, a 
both the prieſt and the ſacrifice, to do and to ſuffer ; and he 
offers this to the world, that it may be cloſed with by them, 
on the terms on which it is propoſed ; and if they do not ac. 
cept of it upon theſe conditions, and perform what is enjoined 
them, they can have no ſhare in it. 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the going down of Chriſt into Hell. 


as Chriſt died for us and was buzied, ſo alſo is it to 
be believed, that he went down into Mell. 


HIS was much fuller when the Articles were at firſt pre- 

pared and publiſhed in King Edward's reign : for theſe 
words were added to it, that the body of Chriſt lay in the grave 
until bis reſurrection; but his ſpirit, which he gave up, was 
with the ſpirits which were detained in priſon, or in hell, and 
preached to them, as the place in St. Peter gat ee Thus a 
determined ſenſe was put upon this Article, which is now left 
more at large, and is conceived in words of a more general 
ſignification, In order to the explaining this, it is to be pre- 
miſed, that the Article in the Creed, of Chriſt's deſcent into 
Hell, is mentioned by no writer before Ruffin, who in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century does indeed ſpeak of it: but he 
tells us, that it was neither in the ſymbol of the Roman, nor 
of the Oriental Churches; and that he found it in the ſymbol 
of his own Church at Aquileia, But as there was no other 
Article in that ſymbol that related to Chriſt's burial ; ſo the 
words which he gives us, deſcendit ad inferna, he deſcended to 
the lower parts, | very naturally ſignify burial, according to 


theſe words of St. Paul, he aſcended ; what is it, but that he Eph. iv. 9. 


alſo deſcended firſt to the lower parts of the earth? And Ruffin 
tumſelf underſtood theſe words in that ſenſe. 

None of the fathers in the firſt ages, neither Irenzus, Ter- 
tullian, Clemens, nor Origen, in the ſhort abſtracts that they 
give us of the Chriſtian faith, mention any thing like this: 
and 1n all that great variety of Creeds that was propoſed by the 
many councils that met in the fourth century, this is not in 
any one of them, except in that which was agreed to at Arimini, 
and was pretended, though falſely, to have been made at Sirmium : 
in that it is ſet down in a Greek word that does exactly anſwer 
Ruffin's Inferna, Kara Ne, and it ſtood there inſtead of 
buried. When it was put in the Creed that carries Atha- 
naſius's name, though made in the ſixth or ſeventh century, 
the word was changed to 4%;, or Hell: but yet it ſeems to 


have been underſtood to ſignify Chriſt's burial, there being no 


other word put for it in chat Creed. Afterwards it was put 


into the ſymbol of the Weſtern Church : that was done at firſt 
in the words in which Ruffin had expreſſed it, as appears by 
ſome ancient copies af Creeds which were publiſhed by the 
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A R T. great primate Uſher. We are next to conſider, what the im. 


portance of theſe words in themſelves is ; for it is plain that 
the uſe of them in the Creed is not very ancient nor univerſal, 
We have a moſt unqueſtionable authority for this, that our $4. 
viour's "-y was in Hell. In the Acts of the Apoſtles, St. Pcter 
in the firſt ſermon that was preached after the wonderful effu. 
ſion of the Spirit at Pentecoſt, applies theſe words of David 
concerning Gods not leaving his foul in Hell, nor ſuffering his 
Holy One to ſee corruption, to the reſurrection of Chriſt. Noy 
ſince, in the.compoſition of a man, there is a body and a ſpirit 
and ſince it is plain that the raiſing of Chriſt on the third day 
was before that his body in the courſe of nature was corrupted; 
the other branch ſeems to relate to his ſoul ; though it is not 
to be denied, but that in the Old Teitament % in ſome 
places ſtands for a dead body. But if that were the ſenſe of 
the word, there would be no oppoſition in the two parts of 
this period ; the one will be only a redundant repetition of the 
other: therefore it is much more natural to think, that th 
other branch concerning Chriſt's ſoul being left in Hell, muſt 
relate to that which we commonly underſtand by foul. If then 
his ſoul was not to be left in Hell, then from thence it plainly 
follows, that once it 'was in Hell, and by conſequence that 
Chriſt's ſoul deſcended into Hell. 

Some very modern writers have thought, that this is to be 
underſtood figuratively of the wrath of God due for fin, which 
Chriſt bore in his ſou!, beſides the torments that he ſuftered in 
his body: and they think, that theſe are here mentioned by them- 
ſelves, after the enumeration of the ſeveral ſteps of his bodily 
ſufferings : and this being equal to the torments of Hell, as it 
is that which delivers us from them, might in a large way d 
expreſſion be called a deſcending into Hell. But as neither the 
word deſcend, nor Hell, are to be found in any other place di 
Scripture in this ſenſe, nor in any of the ancients, among whom 
the ſignification of this phraſe is more likely to be found, than 
among moderns; fo this being put after buried, it plainly 
ſhews that it belongs to a period ſubſequent to his burial : there 
is therefore no regard to be had to this notion. 

Others have thought, that by Chriſt's deſcent into Hell, is w 
be underſtood his continuing in the ſtate of the dead for ſome 
time: but there is no ground for this conceit neither, thele 
words being to be found in no author in that ſignification. 

Many of the fathers thought, that Chriſt's ſoul went lo- 
cally into Hell, and preached to ſome of the ſpirits there in 


1 Pet. iii, Priſon; that there he triumphed over Satan, and ſpoiled hin, 


19. 


and carried ſome ſouls with him into glory. But the account 
that the Scriptures give us of the exaltation of Chriſt, begins 


it always at his reſurrection: nor can it be imagined, - 
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ſo memorable a tranſaction as this would have been paſſed ART. 
over by the three firſt Evangeliſts, and leaſt of all by St. John, * 
who coming after the reſt, and deſigning to ſupply what was WS 
wanting in them, and intending particularly to magnify the 
glory of Chriſt, could not have paſſed over ſo wonderful an in- 
{tance of it. We have no reaſon to think, that ſuch a matter 
would have been only inſinuated in general words, and not 
have been plainly related. The triumph of Chriſt over prin- 
cipalities and powers is aſcribed by St. Paul to his Croſs, and 
was the effect and reſult of his death. The place of St. Peter 
ſcems to relate to the preaching to the Gentile world, by virtue 
of that inſpiration that was derived from Chriſt ; which was 
therefore called his Spirit; and the ſpirits in priſon were the Fyh i. 2. 
Gentiles, who were ſhut up in idolatry as in priſon, and fo {57 1.“ 
were under the power of the Prince of the power of the ain, 
who is called the God of this world; that is, of the Gentile 
world: it being one of the ends for which Chriſt was anointed 
of his Father, to open the priſons to them that were bound, So 
then, though there is no harm in this opinion, yet it not being 
founded on any part of the hiſtory of the Goſpel, and it being 
ſupported only by paſſages that may well bear another ſenſe, 
we may lay it aſide, notwithſtanding the reverence we bear 
to thoſe that aſſerted it; and that the rather, becauſe the firſt 
fathers that were next the ſource, ſay nothing of it. 

Another conceit has had a great courſe among ſome of 
the lateſt fathers and the ſchoolmen : they have fancied that 
there was a place to which they have given a peculiar name, 
Linbus Patrum, a fort of a partition in Hell, where all the 
good men of the old diſpenſation, that had died before Chrift, 
were detained; and they hold that our Saviour went thither, and 
emptied that place, carrying all the ſouls that were in it, with 
tim into Heaven. Of this the Scriptures ſay nothing; not a 
word either of the patriarchs going thither, or of Chriſt's de- 
livering them out of it: and though there are not in the Old 
Teſtament expreſs declarations and promiſes made concerning 
a future ſtate, Chrift having brought life and immortality to light 
through his Goſpel; yet all the hints given of it, ſhew that they 
looked for an immediate admiſhon to bleſſedneſs after death. . 
do David, thou wilt ſhew me the path of 77 in thy preſence is Pfal. xvi. 

eaſures for evermare, “l. 
Thou halt guide me here by thy counſel, and afterwards receive Ads ii. 31. 
me to glory. Ifaiah ſays, that the righteous when they die enter Pal. laxiti, 
into peace, In the New Teſtament there is not a hint given ry 4 
of this; for though ſome paſſages may ſeem to favour Chriſt's © 
delivering ſome ſouls out of Hell, * there is nothing that by 
any management can be brought to look this way. 
F 4 There 
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There is another ſenſe of which theſe words [ deſcended im 
Hell} are capable: by Hell may be meant the inviſible place t 
which departed ſouls are carried after death: for though th 
Greek word ſo rendered does now commonly ſtand for th 


ſtood ; yet at the time of writin ew Teſtament it vn 
among Greek authors uſed indifferently for the place of all d. 
parted ſouls, whether good or bad ; and by it were meant the 
inviſible regions where thoſe ſpirits were lodged : fo if the 
words are taken in this large ſenſe, we have in them a clear an 
literal account of our 2 deſcending into Hell; | 
imports that he was not only dead in a more common accepts. 
tion, as it is uſual to ſay a man is dead, when there appear ng 
ſigns of life in him; and that he was not as in a deep ecſtaf 
or fit that ſeemed death, but that he was truly dead; that hi 
ſoul was neither in his body, nor hovering about it, aſcending 
and deſcending upon it, as ſome of the Jews fancied fouls di 
for ſome time after death; but that his ſoul was really move 
out of his body, and carried to thoſe unſeen _ of departet 
ſpirits, among whom it continued till his reſurrection. Tha 
the regions of the bleſſed were known then to the Jews by the 
name of Paradiſe, as Hell was known by the name of Gehenng, 
is very clear from Chriſt's laſt words, To-day thou ſhalt be with 
me in Paradiſe; and Into thy hands do I commend my ſpirit. This 


is a plain and full account of a good ſenſe that may be wel 


ut on the words; though, after all, it is ſtill to be remem. 
3 that in the firſt Creeds that have this Article, that & 
Chriſt's burial not being mentioned in them, it follows from 
thence, as well as from Ruflin's own ſenſe of it, that they un- 
deritood this only of Chriſt's burial. 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


Aer . 


Of the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 


Chriſt did trulp riſe again from Death, and took again 
his Body, with Fleſh, Bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the Pezfedion of Pan's Nature, where- 
with he aſcended into Yeaven, and there ſirteth, 
until he return to judge all Pen at the Laſt Day. 


HERE are four branches of this Article: the firſt is 

concerning the truth of Chriſt's Reſurrection. The ſe- 
cond concerning the completeneſs of it. That he took to him 
again his whole body. Ihe third is concerning his Aſcenſion 
and continuance in heaven. And the fourth is concerning his 
returning to judge all men at the laſt day. Theſe things are 
all ſo expreſs 4 affirmed, and that in ſo particular a manner, in 
the New Teſtament, that if the authority of that book is once 
well proved, little doubting will remain concerning them. 

It is punctually told in it, that the body of Chriſt was laid 
in the ſepulchre : that a ſtone was laid to the mouth of it : 
that it was rolled away, and upon that Chriſt aroſe and left 
the death-clothes behind him: that thoſe, who viewed the ſe- 
pulchre, ſaw no body there: that in the fame body Chriſt 
ſhewed himſelf to his diſciples, ſo that they all knew him; he 
talked with them, and they did eat and drink with him, and 
he made Thomas feel to the print of the nails and ſpear, It is 
as plainly told, that the Apoſtles looked on, and ſaw him aſ- 
cend up to heaven, and that a cloud received him out of their 
ſight. It is alſo faid very plainly, that he ſhall come again at 
the laſt day, and judge all men both the quick and the dead. So 
that if the truth of the Goſpel is once fully proved, it will not 
be neceſſary to inſiſt long upon the ſpecial proof of theſe parti- 
culars: ſomewhat will only be neceſlary to be faid in expla- 
nation of them. 

The Goſpel was firſt preached, and ſoon after put in writ- 
ing; in which theſe particulars are not only delivered, but are 
ſet forth with many circumſtances relating to them. The 
credit of the whole is put on that iflue concerning the truth 
of Chriſt's reſurrection ; ſo that the overthrowing the truth 
of that, was the overturning the whole Goſpel, and ſtruck at 
the credit of it all. This was tranſacted as well as firſt publiſh- 
ed at Jeruſalem, where the enemies of it had all poſſible advan- 
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tages in their hands; their intereſt was deeply concerned, 2 
well as their malice was much kindled at it. They had both 
power and wealth in their hands, as well as credit and au- 
thority among the people. The Romans left them at full li. 
berty, as they did the other nations whom = conquered, to 
.order their own concerns as they pleaſed. And even the Ro. 
mans themſelves began quickly to hate and perlecute the 
Chriſtians : they became the objects of popular fury, as Ta. 
Citus tells us. The Romans looked upon Chriſt as one that 
ſet on the Jews to thoſe tumults that were then fo common 
among them, as Suetonius affirms : which ſhews both how ig- 
norant they were of the doctrine of Chriſt, and how much 
they were prejudiced againſt it. Vet this Goſpel did ſpread it- 
ſelf, and was believed by great multitudes both at Jeruſalem 
and in all Judea ; and from thence it was propagated in a very 
few years to a great many remote countries, 

Among all Chriſtians the article of the Reſurrection and 
Aſcenſion of Chriſt was always looked on as the capital one 
upon which all the reſt depended. "This was atteſted by a con- 
ſiderable number of men, againſt whoſe credit no objection 
was made; who affirmed, that they all had feen him, and con- 
verſed frequently with him after his reſurrection ; that they 
ſaw him aſcend up into heaven; and that, according to a pro- 
miſe he had made them, they had received extraordinary pow- 
ers from him to work miracles in his name, and to ſpeak in di- 
vers languages. L his laſt was a moſt amazing character of a 
ſupernatural power lodged with them ; and was a thing of ſuch 
a nature, that it muſt have been evident to every man whe- 
ther it was true or falſe: ſo that the Apoſtles relating this ſo 
poſitively, and making ſuch frequent appeals to it, that way of 
proceeding carrics a {trong and undeniable evidence of truth 
in it. "Theſe wonders were gathered together in a book, ard 
publiſhed in the very time in which they were tranſacted : 
the Heis of the Apoſtles were writ two years after St. Paul 
was carried priſoner to Rome; and St. Luke begins that book 
with the mention cf the Goſpel that he had formerly writ, as 
that Goſpel begins with the mention of ſome other Goſpels that 
were writ before it. Almoſt all the Epiſtles ſpeak of the Tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem as yet in being; of the Jews as then in peace 
and proſperity, hating and perſecuting the Chriſtians every 
where: they do alſo frequently intimate the aſſurance they had 
of a great deliverance that was to happen quickly to the Chril- 


tians, and of terrible judgments that were to be poured out on 
the Jews; which was ſoon after that accompliſhed in the molt 
ſignal manner of any thing that is recorded in hiſtory. 

Theſe things do clearly prove, that all the writings of the 


New Teſtament were both compoſed and publiſhed in the 
age 
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zee in which that er was tranſacted. 
from all the places of their diſperſion went frequently to Jeru- 
alem, to keep the great feſtivities of their religion there, had 
occaſion often to examine upon the place, the truth of tne re- 
ſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, and of the eftuſton of the Holy 
Ghoſt : yet even in that infancy of Chriſtianity, in which it 
had fo little viſible ſtrength, no proof was ſo much as ever 
pretended in oppoſition to thoſe great and eſſential points; 
which being matters of fact, and related with a great variety 
of circumitances, had been eaſily confuted, if there had been 
any ground for it. The great darkneſs at the time of Chriſt's 
death, the rending the vai! of the Temple in two, as well as 
what was more public, the renting of the rocks at his death : 
his being laid in a new ſepulchre, and a watch being ſet about 
it; and the watchmen reporting, that while they flept, the bo- 
dy of Chriſt was carricd away : the Apoſtles breaking out all of 
the ſudden into that variety of tongues on Pentecoſt ; the mi- 
racles that they wrought, and the proceedings of the Sanhedrim 
with them, were all things ſo publicly done, that as the diſco- 
very of falſehood in any one of theſe was in the power of the 
Jews, if any ſuch was; ſo that alone had moſt effectually de- 
ſtroyed the credit of this religion, and ſtopt its progreſs. 

The writings of the New Teſtament were at that time no 
ſecrets, they were in all men's hands, and were copied out freely 
by every one that deſired it. We find within an hundred years 
after that time, both by the Epiſtle of the church of Smyrna, 
by Juſtin, and Irenæus, not to mention Clemens of Rome, 
who lived in that time, or Ignatius and Polycarp, who lived 
very near it, that the authority of theſe writings was early re- 
ceived and ſubmitted to; that they were much read, and well 
known; and that they began very ſoon to be read at the meet- 
ings of the Chriſtians for worſhip ; and were eſteemed by the 
ſeveral churches as the great truſt and depo/itum that was lodg- 
ed with them. So that though, by the negligence of copiers, 
ſome imall variations might happen among ſome of the copies; 
yet as they do all agree in the main, and moſt ſignally in thoſe 
particulars that are mentioned in this Article; fo it was not 
poſſible for any that ſhould have had the wickedneſs to ſet 
about it, to have corrupted the New Teſtament by any addi- 
tions or alterations; it being fo early ſpread into ſo many hands, 
and that in ſo many different places, 

When all this matter is laid together, it appears to have 


as full an evidence to ſupport it, as any matter of fact can poſ- 
libly have. The narration gave great ſcope to a variety of en- 


quiries ; it raiſed much diſputing, oppoſition, and perſecution 
and yet nothing was ever pretended to be proved that could 
ſubvert its credit ; great multitudes received this doctrine, 

- and 
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and dfed for it in the age in which the patters of fact upon 
which its credit was built, were well atteſted, and in which 
the truth or falſehood of them might have been eaſily known; 
which it 1s reaſonable to believe that all men would carefully 
examine, before they embraced and aſſented to that which was 
like to draw on them ſufferings that would probably end in 
death. "Thoſe who did ſpread this doctrine, as well as thoſe 
who firſt received it, had no intereſt beſide that of truth to en- 
gage them to it. 'They could expect neither wealth nor great. 
nets from it: they were obliged to travel much, and to labour 
hard ; to wreſtle through great difficulties, and to endure ma- 
ny indignities. They ſaw others die on the account of it, and 
had reaſon to look for the like uſage themſelves. 

The doctrine that they preached related either to the fact 
concerning the perſon of Chriſt, or to the rules of life which 
they delivered. "Theſe were all pure, juſt, and good ; they 
tended to ſettle the world upon the foundations of truth and 
fincerity, and that ſublime pitch of righteouſneſs, of doing as 
they would be done by; they tended to make men ſober and 
temperate, chaſte and modeſt, mcek and humble, merciful and 
charitable; ſo that from thence there was no colour given for 
ſuſpecting any fraud or deſign in it. The worſhip of God in 
this religion was pure and ſimple, free from coſt or pomp, from 
theatrical ſhews, as well as idolatrous rites, and had in it all 
poſſible characters becoming the purity of the Supreme Mind, 
When therefore ſo much concurs to give credit to a religion, 
there ought to be evident proofs brought to the contrary, before 
it can be diſbelieved or rejected. So many men forſaking the 
religion in which they were born and bred, which has always 
a ſtrong influence even upon the greateſt minds; and there be- 
ing ſo many particular prejudices both upon Jews and Gen- 
tiles, by the opinions in which they had been bred, and the im- 
preſſions which had gone deep in them, it could be no flight 
matter that could overcome all that. 

The Jews expected a conqueror for their Meſſias, who 
ſhould have raiſed both the honour of their law and their na- 
tion, and fo were much poſſeſſed againſt one of a mean appear- 
ance ; and when they ſaw that their law was to be ſuperſeded, 
and that the Gentiles were to be brought into equal privileges 
with themſelves, they could not but be deeply prejudiced both 
againſt the perſon and doctrine of Chriſt. 

The Philoſophers deſpiſed divine inſpiration, and ſecret 
aſſiſtances, and had an ill opinion of miracles : and the herd 
among the Gentiles were ſo accuſtomed to pomp and ſhew in 
their religious performances, that they muſt have nauſeated the 
Chriſtian . and the corruption of their morals muſt 
have made them uneaſy at a religion of ſo much —_ 
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All forts of men lay under very ftrong prejudices againſt this A K T. 


religion; nor was there any one article or branch of it, that 
flattered any of the intereſts, appetites, paſſions, or vanities of 
men, but all was very much to the contrary. They were 
warned to prepare for trials and crofles, and in particular, for a 
ſevere and hery trial that was ſpeedily to come upon them. 

There was nothing of the way or manner of impoſtors that 
appeared in the methods in which the Goſpel :yas propagated. 
When the Apoſtles ſaw that ſome were endeavouring to leſſen 
them and their authority, they took no fawning ways; they 
neither flattered nor ſpared thoſe Churches that were under 
their care : they charged them home with their faults, and 
aſſerted their own character in a ſtrain that ſhewed they were 
afraid of no diſcoveries. They appealed to the miracles that 
they had wrought, and to thoſe gifts and divine virtues of 
which they were not only poſſeſſed themſelves, but which were 
by their miniſtry conferred on others. 
the Spirit, or inſpiration that was in them, appeared in the 
power, that 1s, in the miracles which accompanied it, and thoſe 
they wrought openly in the fight of many witneſſes. An un- 
conteſted miracle is the fulleſt evidence that can be given of a 
divine commiſſion. 

A miracle is a work that exceeds all the known powers of 
nature, and that carries in it plain characters of a power ſupe- 
rior to any human power. We cannot indeed fix the bounds of 
the powers of nature ; but yet we can plainly apprehend what 
muſt be beyond them. For inſtance, we do not know 
what ſecret virtues there may be in plants and minerals : but 
we do know that bare words can have no natural virtue in 
them to cure diſeaſes, much leſs to raiſe the dead: we know 
not what force imagination or credulity may have in critical 
diſeaſes ; but we know that a dead man has no imagination: 
we know alſo, that blindneſs, deaineſs, and an inveterate 
pally, cannot be cured by conceit : therefore ſuch miracles 
as the giving fight to a man born blind, ſpeech to the deaf 
and dumb, and ſtrength to the paralytick ; but molt of all, 
the giving life to the dead, and that not only to perſons Jaid 
out as dead, but to one that was carried out to be buried, and 
to another that had been four days dead, and in his grave ; all 
this was done with a bare word, without any fort of external 
application : this, I ſay, as it is clearly above the force of ima- 
gination, ſo it is beyond the powers of nature. 

Theſe things were not done in the dark,-nor in the pre- 
lence of a few, in whom a particulag gonfidence was put; but 
in full day-light, and in the ſight ef great numbers, enemies 
as well as friends, and ſome of thoſe enemies were both the 
molt enraged, and the moſt capable of making all poſſible ex- 

ceptions 


IV. 


The demonſtration of x Cor. it. 4 
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AR T. ceptions to what was done. Such were the rulers of the ſyna. 
IV. gogues, and the phariſees in our Saviour's time: and yet 
they could neither deny the facts, nor pretend that there was 
any deceit or juglary in them. We have in this all poſlible 
reaſon to — that both the things were truly done as 
they are related, and that no juſt exception was or could be 

made to them. 

If it is pretended, that thoſe wonderful things were done 
by the power of an evil ſpirit, that does both acknowledge the 
truth of the relation, and alſo its being ſupernatural. This 
anſwer taken from the power of evil ſpirits, is ſom etimes to 
be made uſe of, when extraordinary things are well atteſted, 
and urged in proof of that which upon other reaſons we are 
aſſured is falſe. It is certain, that as we have a great power 
over vaſt quantities of groſs and heavy matter, which by the 
motion of a very ſubtile body, our animal ſpirits, we can maſ- 
ter and manage: ſo angels, good or bad, may, by virtue of 
ſubtile bodies, in which they may dwell, or which upon occa- 
fion they may aflume, do many things vaſtly above either our 
force to do, or our imagination to apprehend how it is done by 
them. Therefore an action, that exceeds all the known pow- 
ers in nature, may yet be done by an evil ſpirit that is in re- 
bellion againſt its Maker, and that deſigns to impoſe upon us 
by ſuch a mighty performance. But then the meaſure, by 
which we muſt judge of this, is by conſidering what is the end 
or deſign driven at in ſuch a wonderful work: if it is a good 
-one, it it tends to reform the manners of men, and to bring 
them off from magic, idolatry and ſuperſtition, to the wor- 
ſhip of one pure and eternal Mind: and if it tends to reform 
their actions, as well as their ſpeculations and their worſhip; 
to turn them from immorality, falſehood, and malice, to a pure, 
a ſincere, and a mild temper if it tends to regulate ſociety, as 
well as to perfect the nature and faculties of every ſingle man; 
then we may well conclude, that no evil ſpirit can ſo far depart 
from its own nature, as to join its forces, and co-operate in 


Matt. xii, ſuch a deſign : for then the kingdom of Satan could not ſtand, 
25» 2% , tf he toere thus divided againſt himſelf ; according to what our 


Saviour ſaid, when this was objected againſt the miracles that 
he wrought. 


Theſe are all the 


general conſiderations that concur to 
prove the truth of the hiſtory of the Gaſpel, of which the 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of Chriſt are the two main arti- 
cles ; for they being well proved, give authority to all the reſt, 
As to the Reſurrection in particular, it is certain the Apoſtles 
could not be deceived in that matter: they faw Chriſt fre- 
quently after he roſe from the dead; they met him once with 
a great company of five hundred with them : they heard a 
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talk and argue with them; he opened the Scriptures to them A R T. 
with ſo peculiar an energy, that they felt their hearts ſet on IV. 
fire, even when they did not yet perceive that it was he himſelf: 9 
they did not at firſt either look for his reſurrection, nor believe 
thoſe who reported him riſen: they made all due enquiry, 
and ſome of them went beyond all reaſonable bounds in their 
doubting: fo far were they from an eaſy and ſoon- impoſed- on 
credulity. His ſufferings and their own fears had ſo amazed 
them, that they were contriving how to ſeparate and diſperſe 
themſelves, when he at firſt appeared to them. Men fo full of 
fear, and ſo far from all hope, are not apt to be eaſy in believ- 
ing. So it muſt be concluded, that either the account which 
the Apoſtles gave the world of Chriſt's reſurrection is true, or 
they were m_- impoſtors; ſince it is clear, that the circum- 
ſtances and numbers mentioned in that hiſtory ſhew there 
could be no deception in it, And it is as little poſlible to 
conceive, that there could be any impoſture in it: for not to 
repeat again, what has been already ſaid, that they were un- 
der no temptations to ſet about any ſuch deceit, but very 
much to the contrary; and that there is no reaſon to think they 
were either bad enough to enter upon ſuch a deſign, or capable 
and ſkilful enough to manage it; they being many of them il- 
literate fiſnermen of Galilee, who had no acquaintance at Jeru- 
alem, to furniſh them with that which might be neceſſary for 
executing ſuch a contrivance : the circumſtances of that tranſ- 
action are to be well examined, and then it will appear, that 
no number of bold and dexterous men, furnithed with all ad- 
vantages whatſoever, could have effected this matter. 

Great numbers had been engaged in the procuring our 
daviour to be crucified : the whole Sanhedrim, beſides multi- 
tudes of the people, who upon all occaſions are eaſily drawn 
in to engage in tumultuary commotions : all theſe were con- 
cerned to examine the eyent of this matter. He was buried 
in a new ſepulchre lately hewed out of a rock, fo that there 
was no coming at it by any ſecret ways: a watch was ſet; and 
all this at a time, in which the full-moon gave a great light 
al the night long: and Jeruſalem being very full of people, 
who were then there in great numbers to keep the Paſlover, 


that being the ſecond night of ſo vaſt a rendezvous, it is rea- 
lonable to think, that great numbers were walking in the 
delds, or at leaſt might be ſo, ſome later, and ſome earlier. 
Now if an impoſture was to be ſet about, the guard was to be 
Inghted or maſtered, which could not be done Without giving 


ie alarm, and that muſt have quickly brought a multitude 

pon them. Chriſt's body muſt have San diſpoſed of: ſome 

ther tomb was to be looked for to lodge it in: the wounds 
- that 
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AR T. that were in it would have made it to be ſoon known if 
IV. found, 

Here a bold attempt was to be undertaken, by a company 
of poor irreſolute men, who muſt truſt one another "entirely, 
otherways they knew all might be-ſoon diſcovered. One 
their number had betrayed Chriſt a few days before; another 
had forſworn him, and all had forſaken him : and yet theſe 
men are ſuppoſed all of the ſudden ſo firm in nga? cal and 
fo ſure of one another, as to venture on the moſt daring thing 
that was ever undertaken by men, when not a circumſtance 
could ever be found out to fix upon them the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
The Prieſts and the Phariſees muſt be thought a {ſtrange ſtu. 
pid fort of creatures, if they did not examine where the 
Apoſtles were all that night: beſides many other particulars 
which might have been a thread to lead them into ſtrict en. 
quiries, unleſs it was becauſe they believed the report that 
the watch had brought them of Chriſt's riſing again. When 
they had this certain reaſon to believe it, and yet reſolved to 
oppoſe it, the only thing they could do, was to ſeem to 
negle& the matter, and only to decry it in general as an 
impoſture, without going into particulars z which certainly 
they would not have done, if they themſelves had not been but 
too ſure of the truth of it. 

When all this is laid together, it is the moſt unreaſonable 
thing imaginable, to think that there was an impoſture in this 
matter, when no colour nor ſhadow of it ever appeared, and 
when all the circumſtances, and not only probabilities, but 
even moral poſhbilities, are ſo full to the contrary. 

The Aſcenſion of Chriſt has not indeed fo full a proof: no: 
is it capable of it, neither does it need it; for the reſurrection 
well proved, makes that very credible. For this we have of 
the teſtimony of the Apoſtles, who did all atteſt that the 
ſaw it, being all together in an open field: when Chriſt wa 
walking and diſcourkn with them, and when he was blefling 
them, he was parted from them: they ſaw him aſcend, till 
cloud received him, and took him out of their fight. And 
then two angels appeared to them, and aſſured them, that 

Ads i, 11. he ſhould come again in like manner as they had ſeen him aſcend 
Here is a very particular relation, with many circumſtance 
in it, in which it was not poſſible for the Apoſtles to be miſtak- 
en: ſo that there being no reaſon to ſuſpect their credit, ths 
refts upon that authority. But ten days after, it received 4 
much clearer proof; when the Holy Ghoſt was poured out a 
them in ſo viſible a manner, and with moſt remarkable effech. 
Immediately upon it they ſpoke with divers tongues, ans 
wrought many miracles, and all in the name of Chriſt. T hey d 


often and ſolemnly diſclaim their doing any of thoſe wonJertu 
thing 
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things by any power of their own : they owned that all they A RT. 


my had or did was derived to them from Jeſus of Nazareth, of IV. 
mpany whoſe reſurrection and aſcenſion they were appointed to be the Ia, N. — 
itirely, witneſſes. 16. 


Chriſt's coming again to judge the world at the laſt day, is 
ſo often affirmed by himſelf in the Goſpel, and is fo frequently 


Ine of 


_ mentioned in the writings of his Apoſtles, that this is a main 
| t " part of his doctrine: ſo that his Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, together 
* with the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, having in general proved 


bis miſſion, and his whole doctrine, this is alſo proved by them. 
Enough ſeems to be ſaid in proof of all the parts of this arti- 


ou cle; it remains only that ſomewhat ſhould be added in expla- 
8 Ns nation of them. 
2 As to the Reſurrection, it is to little purpoſe to enquire, 


5 whether our Saviour's body was kept all the while in a complete 
nan organization, that ſo by this miracle it might be preſerved in a 
mY natural ſtate for his ſoul to re-enter it: or whether by the 
"" Wicourſe of nature the vaſt number of the inward conveyances 


lved u that were in the bedy were ſtopt; and if all of a ſudden, when 
cem w the time of the reſurrection came, all was again put in a vital 
| 9 ſtate, fit to be animated by his ſoul. There muſt have been a 
— miracle either way : fo it is to little purpoſe to enquire into it, 


The former, though a continued miracle, yet ſee ns to agree 
more fully to theſe words, Thou wilt not ſuffer thy Holy One to 
aſonable WM; 4 i 1 
| 2 corruption. It is to as little purpoſe to enquire how our Sa- 
viour's new body was ſupplied with blood, ſince he had loſt 
the greateſt part of it on the Croſs : whether that was again 
y the power of God brought back into his veins; or whether, 
2s he himſelf had formerly faid, that man lives not by bread 
lone, but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God, 
blood was ſupplied by miracle: or whether his body, that was 
hen of the nature of a glorified body, though yet on earth, 
ceded the ſupplies of blood to furniſh new ſpirits, for ſerving 
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briſt wy. natural functions ; he eating and drinking fo ſeldom, that 
s bleſſing, 11 believe i d her to ſatisfy hi 1 

4. till r way well believe it was done rather to ſatisfy his Apoſtles, 
-H * an to anſwer the neceſſities of nature: theſe are curioſities 


hat ſignify fo little, if we could certainly reſolve them, that 


em, that t is to no purpoſe to enquire about them, ſince we cannot 
ane 2 now what to determine in them. This in general is certain, 
um "0k hat the ſame ſoul returned back to the ſame body; ſo that 
ze miſtak- 


de ſame man who died, roſe again; and that is our faith. 


edit, * We need not trouble ourſelves with enquiring how to make 
eceive Þ put the three days of Chriſt's being in a grave ; days ſtand, in 
0 * e common acceptation, for a portion of a day. We know 
le ENS 


de Jews were very exact to the reſt on the Sabbath, ſo the 
ody was without queſtion laid in the grave before the ſun- 
ton Friday; ſo that was the firſt day: the Sabbath was a 

G complete 
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A R T. complete one; and a good part of the third day, that is, the 


1 Cor. xv. 


$0. 


Ver. 40. 


FI Car. XV. 


27, 28. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


night, with which the Jews began to count the day, was over 
before he was raiſed up, 

As for his ſtay on earth forty days, we cannot pretend to 
give an account of it; whether his body was paſſing through 
a flow and phyſical purification, to be meet for aſcending ; or 
whether he intended to. keep a proportion between his Goſpel 
and che law of Moſes ; that as he ſuffered at the time of their 
killing the Paſſover, ſo the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt was fix. 
ed for Pentecoſt, and that therefore he would ſtay on earth, 
till that time was near, not to put his Apoſtles upon too long 
an expectation without his preſence ; which might be neceſſary 
to animate them, till they ſhould be endued with power from 
on high. As to the manner of his aſcenſion, it is alſo que 
tioned whether the body of Chriſt, as it aſcended, was ſo won- 
derfully changed, as to put on the ſubtilty and purity ot an 
ethereal body; or whether it retains {till the fame form in 
heaven that it had on earth ; or if it put on a new one: it 
is more probable that it did; and that tie wonderful glory that 
appeared in his countenance and whole perſon at his transhgu- 
ration, was a manifeſtation of that more permanent glory to 
which it was to be afterwards exalted. It ſeems probable * 
what St. Paul ſays, (that fleſh and blood fhall not inherit the 
kingdom of Go, which relates to our glorified bodies, when 
we ſhall bear the image of the ſecond and the heavenly Adan) 
that Chriſt's body has no more the modifications of fleſh and 
blood in it; and that the glory of the celeſtial body is of ano- 
ther nature and texture than that of the terreſtrial. It is eaſch 
imagined how this may be, and yet the body to be numerical 
the ſame : for all matter being uniform, and capable of all for 
of motion, and by conſequence of being either much groſler 
or much purer, the ſame portion of matter that made a thick 
and heavy body here on earth, may be put into that purity and 
fineneſs as td be no longer a fit inhabitant of this earth, or to 
breathe this air, but to be meet to be tranſplanted into ethercal 
regions. 

Chriſt as he went up into heaven, ſo he had the whole 26 
vernment of this world put into his hands, and the whole mi- 
niſtry of Angels put under his command, even in his humat 
nature. So that all things are now in ſubjection to him All pow 
er and authority is derived from him, and he does whatſoever it 
pleaſes both ia heaven and earth. In him all fulneſs dw 
And as the Moſaical tabernacle being filled with glory, the 
emanations of it did by the Urim and Thummim enlighten 
and direct that people; ſo out of that fulneſs that dwelt bodi!y i 
Chriſt, there is a conſtant emanation of his grace and ſpirit de. 


ſcending on his Church. He does allo intercede for us at i 
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Father's e where he is preparing a place for us. The AR r. 


meaning 0 all which is this, that as he is veſted with an un- 
conceivably high degree of glory, even as man, fo the merit 
of his death is {till freſh and entire; and in the virtue of that 
the fins of all that come to God through him, claiming to his 
death as to their ſacrifice, and obeying his Goſpel, are pardon- 
ed, and they are ſealed by his Spirit until the day of redemption, 
In concluſion, when all God's deſign with this world is accom- 
pliſhed, it ſhall be ſet on fire, and all the great parts of which 
it is compoſed, as of elements, ſhall be melted and burnt down ; 
and then when oy that fire probably the portions of matter 
which was in the bodies of all who have lived upon earth, ſhall 
be ſo far refined and fixed, as to become both incorruptible and 
_— _ ny ſhall be made meet for the ſouls that for- 
merly animated them, to re-enter every one into his o 7 
which ſhall be then ſo moulded as — be a — 22 
give it everlaſting joy or everlaſting torment. 

Then ſhall Chriſt appear viſibly in ſome very conſpicuous 


place, in the clouds of heaven, where every eye ſhall ſee him; 
he ſhall appear in his own glory, that is, in his human glorified Luke ix. 26, 


body: he ſhall appear in the glory of his Angels, havin 
numbers of theſe about him, — £ on him : but ke thee 
above all, he ſhall appear in his Father's glory; that is, there 
ſhall be then a moſt wonderful manifeſtation of the eternal 
Godhead dwelling in him; and then ſhall he paſs a final ſen- 
tence upon all that ever lived upon earth, according to all that 
they have done in the body, whether it be good or bad. The 
righteous ſhall aſcend as he did, and ſhall meet him in the 
— — _ * with him; and the wicked ſhall ſink 
into a ſtate of darkneſs and miſery, of unſpeakab 

mind, and everlaſting pain and — A 


ARTI- 


IV. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


&2 441 C4, Þ . 
Of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The Yolp Choſt pzoceeding from the Father and the 
Son, is of one Subſtance, Pajeſtn, and Glory with 
the Father and the Son, verp and eternal God. 


N order to the explaining this Article, we muſt conſider, 

firſt, the importance of the term Spirit, or Holy Spirit: 
ſecondly, his Praceſſian from the Father and the Son : and, 
thirdly, that he is truly God, of the ſame 22 with the 
Father and the Son. Spirit ſignifies wind or breath, and in the 
Old Teſtament it ſtands frequently in that ſenſe: the Spirit of 
God, or Wind of God, ftends ſometimes for a high and ſtrong 
wind; but more frequently it ſignifies a ſecret impreſſion made 
by God on the mind of a prophet : ſo that the Spirit of God, 
and the Spirit of Prophecy are ſet in oppoſition to the vain ima- 
ginations, the falſe pretences, or the diabolical illuſions of thoſe 
who aſſumed to themſelves the name and the authority of a pro- 
phet, without a true miffien from God. But when God made 
repreſentations either in a dream, or in an ecſtaſy, to any per- 
ſon, or imprinted a ſenſe of his will on their minds, together 
with ſuch neceffary characters as gave it proof and authority, 
this was an illapſe from God, as a breathing from him on the 
foul of the prophet, 

In the New Teftament this word Hoh Ghoft ſtands molt 
commonly for that wonderful effuſton of thoſe miraculous vir- 
tues that was poured out at Peuteca on the Apoſtles; by which 
their ſpirits were not only exalted with extraordinary degrees of 
zeal and courage, of authority and utterance, but they were 
furniſhed with the gifts of tongues and of miracles. And be- 
ſides that ficſt and great effulion, ſeveral Chriſtians received 
particular talents and inſpirations, which are moſt commonly 
expreſſed by the word Spirit or [:ſpiration. Thoſe inward 
aſſiſtances by which the frame and temper of men's minds are 
changed and renewed, ate likewiſe called the Spirit, or the 


Hely Spirit, or Holy GH. So Chriſt ſaid to Nicodemus, that 


John iii, 3, except a man was born of Ii ater and of the Spirit, be cannot jt 


5, 6. 


Luke i. 13. 


the Kingdom of Gd; and that bis heavenly Father would g1ve 
the Holy Spirit to every one that aſked him. By theſe it is plain, 
that extraordinary or miraculous inſpirations are not meant, for 
theſe are not every Chriſtian's portion; there is no queſtion 
made of all this, 
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The main queſtion is, whether by Spirit, or Holy Spirit, A R T. 
we are to underſtand one perſon, that is the fountain of all, . 
thoſe gifts, and operations; or whether by one Spirit is only SER 
to be meant the power of God flowing out and ſhewing itſelf 
in many wonderful operations. Ihe adverfaries of the I rinity 
will have the Spirit or Holy Spirit to ſignify no perſon, but 
only the divine gifts or operations. But in oppoſition to this Joh. xv. 
it is plain, that in our Saviour's laſt and long diſcourſe to his 16, 26. 
diſciples, in which he promiſed to ſend them his Spirit, he calls 
him another Gomforter, to be ſent in his ſtead, or to ſupply his 
abſence; and the whole tenor of the diſcourſe runs on him as 
a Perſon : He jhall abide with you : he ſhall guide you inte all ſoh. xvi. 
truth; and fſhew you things to come. He ſhall bring all things *+13- 
into your remembrance : he ſhall convince the world ſin, 7 
righteouſneſs, and of judgment. In all theſe places he is fo 
plainly ſpoken of, not as a quality or operation, but as a Per- 
ſon ; and that without any key or rule to underſtand the words 
otherwiſe, that this alone may ſerve to determine the matter 
now in diſpute. Chriſt's commiſſion to preach and baptize in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, does 
plainly make him a Perſon, ſince it cannot be ſaid that we are 
to be called by the name of a virtue or operation. St. Paul 1 Cor. xi', 
does alſo, in a long diſcourſe upon the diverſity of gif.s, ad- #9» 11, 
miniſtrations, and operations, aſcribe them all to one Spirit, as 
their author and fountain; of whom he ſpeaks as of a Perſon, 
diſtributing theſe in order to ſeveral ends, and in different 
meaſures. He ſpeaks of the Spirit's 2 all things, of his 1 Cor. ii. 
interceding for us, of our grieving the Spirit, by which we are N. — 
ſealed. This is the language uſed concerning a Perſon, not a 26. 
uality, All theſe, fays he, worketh that one and the ſelf-ſame Eph. iv. zo. 
pirit, dividing to every man ſeverally as he will. Now it is 
not to be conceived, how that both our Saviour and his Apoſ- 
tles ſhould ule the phraſe of a Perſon fo conſtantly in ſpeaking 
of the Spirit, and thould fo critically and in the way of argue 
ment purſue that ſtrain, if he is not a Perſon: they not only in- 
ſt on it, and repeat it frequently, but they draw an argument 
from it for union and love, and for mutual condeſcenſion and 
ympathy. Upon all theſe grounds it is evident, that the Holy 
Spirit is in the Scripture propoſed to us as a Perſon, under 
whoſe economy all the various gifts, adminiſtrations, and 
operations that are in the Church, are put. 

The ſecond particular relating to this Article, is the Proceſ- 
ſon of this Spirit from the Father and the Sou. The word 
Proceſſion, or, as the ſchoolmen term it, Spiration, is onl 
made uſe of in order to the naming this relation of the Spirit 
to the Father and Son, in ſuch a manner as may beſt anſwer 
the ſenſe of the word Spirit ; for it mult be contelled that we 

G3 can 
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A Rr. can frame no explicit idea of this matter: and therefore we 


V. 


muſt ſpeak of it either ſtrictly in Scripture-words, or in ſuch 
words as ariſe out of them, and that have the ſame fignifcation 
with them. It is therefore a vain attempt of the ſchoolmen, to 
undertake to give a reaſon why the ſecond perſon is ſaid to be 
generated, and ſo is called Son, and the third to proceed, and ſo 
is called Spirit. All theſe ſubtilties can have no foundation, and 
ſignify nothing towards the clearing this matter, which is rather 
darkened than cleared by a pretended illuſtration. In a word, as 
we ſhould never have believed this myſtery if the Scripture had 
not revealed it to us, ſo we underſtand nothing concerning it, 
beſides what is contained in the Scriptures: and therefore, if 
in any thing, we muſt think ſoberly upon thoſe ſubjects. The 
Scriptures call the ſecond, Son, and the third, Spirit; ſo ge- 
neration and proceſſion are words that may well be uſed, but 
they are words concerning which we can form no diſtinct con- 
ception. We only uſe them becauſe they belong to the words 
Son and Spirit. The Spirit, in things that we do underſtand, is 
ſoinewhat that proceeds, and the don is a perſon begotten; we 
therefore believing that the Holy @hoſt is a Per/on, apply the 
word Proceſſion to the manner of his emanation from the Fa- 
ther ; though at the ſame time we muſt acknowledge that we 
have no diſfin® thought concerning it. So much in general 
concerning Proceſſion. It has been much controverted whether 
the Hely Spirit proceeds from the Father only, or from the 
Father and the Son. 

In the firſt diſputes concerning the divinity of the F 
Ghoſt with the Macedonians, who denied it, there was no other 
conteſt, but whether he was truly God, or not. When that 
was ſettled by the council of — it was made a part 
of the Creed; but it was only ſaid that he proceeded from the 
Father : and the council of Epheſus ſoon after that fixed on 
that Creed, decreeing that no additions ſhould be made to it: 
yet about the end of the ſixth century, in the Weſtern Church 
an addition was made to the Article, by which the Holy Ghoſt 
was affirmed to proceed from the Son, as well as from the Father. 
And when the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches in the ninth cen- 
tury fell into an humour of quarrelling upon the account of ju- 
riſdiction, after ſome time of anger, in which they ſeem to be 
ſearching for matter to reproach one another with, they found 
out this difference: the Greeks reproached the Latins for thus 
adding to the faith, and corrupting the ancient ſymbol, and 
that contrary to the decree of a general council. Ihe Latins, 


on the other hand, charged them for detracting from the dig- 
nity of the Son: and this became the chief point in controver!y 
between them. 


Here was certainly a very unhappy diſpute ; inconſiderable 
in 
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in its original, but fatal in its conſequences. We of this Church, A R T. 


though we abhor the cruelty of condemning the Eaſtern Churches V. 


for ſuch a difference, yet do receive the Creed according to the 
uſage of the Weſtern Churches : and therefere, though we do 
not pretend to explain what Proceſſion is, we believe according 
to the Article, that the Holy Gh proceeds both from the Father 
and the Son : becauſe in that diſcourſe of our Saviour's that 
contains the promiſe of the Spirit, and that long deſcription of 
him as a Perſon, Chriſt not only ſays, that he 

ſend the Spirit in his name, but x Ny that he will ſend the Spi- 
rit; and though he ſays next, who proceedeth from the Father, 
yet ſince he ſends him, and that he was to ſupply his room, and 
to act in his name, this implies a relation, and a fort of ſubor- 
dination in the - to the Sen. This may ſerve to juſtify our 
adhering to the Creeds, as they had been for many ages received 
in the Weſtern Church : but we are far from thinking that this 
proof is fo full and explicit, as to juſtify our ſeparating from 
any Church, or condemning it, that ſhould ſtick exactly to the 
firſt Creeds, and reject this addition. 

The third branch of the Article is, that this Holy Ghoſt 
or Perſon thus proceeding, is truly God, of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the Father and the Son. That he is God, was formerl 
proved by thoſe paſſages in which the whole Trinity in all the 


Father will Joh. xiv. 


Joh. xv. 26. 


three Perſons is affirmed: but beſides that, the lying to the Adds v. 34. 


Holy Get by Ananias and Sapphira, is faid to be a lying not 
unto men, but to God his being called another Comforter ; his 
teaching all things; his guiding into all truth; his telling things 
to come; his ſearching all things, even the deep things of Gd; 
bis being called the Spirit of the Lord, in oppoſition to the Spi- 
rit of a man; his making interceſſion for us; his changing us 
into the ſame image with Chriſt, are all ſuch plain characters of 
his being Gad, that thoſe who deny that, are well aware of 
this, that if it is once proved that he is a Perſon, it will follow 
that he muſt be God; therefore all that was faid to prove him a 
Perſon, is here to be remembered as a proof that he is truly God. 
do that though there is not ſuch a variety of proofs for this, as 
there was for the Divinity of the Son, yet the proof of it is plain 
and clear. And from what was ſaid upon the firſt Article con- 
cerning the Unity of Gad, it is alſo certain, that if he is God, he 
muſt be of one Subſtance, Majeſty, and Glory, with the Father 
and the Son, | 
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ta ARTICLE. Vi. 8 
Www , t 
Of the Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for Salvation, that 

vatio 

Þolp Scripture containeth all things netellarp to Sal that 

vation: {a that wharſoeve2 is not read therein nor be pr 

map be p:oved thereby, is not to be required of am faith, 


Pan, that ir ſhould be believed as an Article of Faith, Nen 
or to be thonght zequiſite or neceſſary to Salvation. 1 th 
In the name of the Holp Sczipture we do underſtand thoug 


thoſe Canonical Books of the Old and New Teſta and 11 
ment, of whoſe Authority was never ann doubt im is any 
the Church. — 
Of the Names and Number of the Canonical Books. — , 
an 

Geneſis | The Firſt Book of Chronicles be ſett 
Exodus The Second Book of Chronicles WF found, 
Leviticus The Firſt Book of E/dras we do 

Numbers The Second Book of E/dras thoſe 
Deuteronomy The Book of E/ther which 
Jaſbua The Book of [7 but thi 
Judges The Pfſaluis were 
Ruth The Proverbs them t 
The Firſt Book of Samuel Eccleſiaſtes or Preacher orally | 
The Second Book of Samuel | Cantica or Song of Salomon to us, 
"The Firſt Book of Kings Four Prophets the greater reſpect 
The Second Book of Kings | I'welve Prophets the lets. that th 
that to 


And the other Books as Hierom ſaith) the Church doth © tions, 
read for Crample of Life, and Inſtrugion of Pan wich hi 


ners; but pet it doth not apply them to effabli — 1 
ann Doarine. Such are theſe following : though 
The Third Book of E/dras ] Baruch the Prophet is moſt 
The Fourth Book of Eſaras The Song of the ThreeChildren underſt: 
The Book of Tobias The Hiſtory of Suſanna reject al 
The Book of Fudith Of Bell and the Dragon down di 
The reſt of the Book of E/ther | The Prayer of Manaſſes is not e 
The Book of Wijdom The Firſt Book of Maccabees from it. 

Feſus the Son of Syrach T he Second Book of Maccaberi, * 
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N this Article there are two important heads, and to each of A R T. 
. — 


that the holy Scriptures do contain all things neceſſary to ſalW?WWZaꝛ 


them a proper conſequence does belong. The firſt is, 


vation: the negative conſequence that ariſeth out of that, is, 
that no article that is not either read in it, or that may not 
be proved by it, is to be required to be believed as an article of 
faith, or to be thought neceſſary to ſalvation. The ſecond is, 
the ſettling the canon of the Scripture both of the Old and 
New Teſtament ; and the conſequence that ariſes out of that, 
is, the rejecting the books commonly called Apocryphal, which 
though they may be read by the Church, for example of life, 
and in/lruttion of manners; yet are no part of the canon, nor 
is any doctrine to be eſtabliſhed by them. 

After the main foundations of religion in general, in the 
belief of a God, or more ſpecially of the Chriſtian religion in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the Death, Reſurrection, 
and Aſcenſion of Chriſt, are laid down; the next point to 
be ſettled, is, what is the rule of this faith, where is it to be 
found, and with whom is it lodged ? The Church of Rome and 
we do both agree, that the Scriptures are of divine inſpiration : 
thoſe of that communion acknowledge, that every thin 
which is contained in Scripture is true, and comes from God; 
but they add to this, that the books of the New Teſtament 
were occaſionally written, and not with the deſign of makin 
them the full rule of faith, but many things were —— 
orally by the Apoſtles, which if they are faithfully tranſmitted 
to us, are to be received by us with the ſame ſubmiſſion and 
reſpect that we pay to their writings: and they allo believe, 
that theſe traditions are conveyed down infallibly to us, and 
tiat to diſtinguiſh betwixt true and falſe doctrines and tradi- 
tions, there muſt be an infallible authority lodged by Chriſt 
with his Church. We on the contrary affirm, that the Scrip- 
tures are a complete rule of faith, and that the whole Chriſ- 
tian religion is contained in them and no where elſe ; and al- 
though we make great uſe of tradition, eſpecially that which 
is moſt ancient and neareſt the ſource, to help us to a clear 
underſtanding of the Scriptures; yet as to matters of faith we 
reject all oral tradition, as an incompetent mean of conveying 
down doctrines to us, and we refuſe to receive any doctrine, that 
- not either expreſsly contained in Scripture, or clearly proved 
rom it. 


In order to the opening and proving of this, it is to be con- 
ſidered, what God's deſign in firſt ordering Moſes, and after him 
all inſpired perſons, to put things in writing, could be: it could 
de no other than to free the world from the uncertainties and 

impoſtures 


A RT. impoſtures of oral tradition. 
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All mankind being derived 
from one common ſource, it ſeems it was much eaſier in the 
firſt ages of the world, to preſerve the tradition pure, than 
it could poſſibly be afterwards : there were only a few things 
then to be delivered concerning God; as, That he was one 
ſpiritual Being, that he had created all things, that he alone 
was to be worſhipped and ſerved ; the reſt relating to the 
hiſtory of the world, and chiefly of the firſt man that was 
made in it. There were alſo great advantages on the fide of 
oral tradition, the firſt men were very long-lived, and they 
ſaw their own families ſpread extremely, ſo that they had on 
their ſide both the authority which long life always has, parti. 
cular]y concerning matters of fact, and the credit that parents 
have naturally with their own children, to ſecure tradition, 
Two perſons might have conveyed it down, from Adam to 
Abraham; Methuſelah lived above three hundred years  hile 
Adam was yet alive, and Sem was almoſt an hundred when he 
died, and he lived much above an hundred years in the fame 
time with Abraham, according to the Hebrew. Here is a great 
period of time filled up by two or three perſons: and yet in 
that time the tradition of thoſe very few things in which reli- 
gion was then comprehended, was ſo univerſally and entirely cor- 
rupted, that it was neceflary to correct it by immediate re- 
velation to Abraham : God intending to have a peculiar people 
to himſelf out of his poſterity, commanded him to forſake 
his kindred and country, that he might not be corrupted 
with an idolatry, that we have reaſon to believe was then but 
beginning among them. We are ſure his nephew Laban 
was an idolater: and the danger of mixing with the reſt of 
mankind was then ſo great, that God ordered a mark to be 
made on the bodies of all deſcended from him, to be the /ea! 
of the Covenant, and the badge and cogniſance of his poſterity: 
by that diſtinction, and by their living in a wandering and un- 
fixed manner, they were preſerved for ſome time from idolatry; 
God intending afterwards to ſettle them in an inſtituted reli- 
gion. But though the beginnings of it, I mean the promul- 
gation of the law on Mount Sinal, was one of the moſt amaz- 
ing things that ever happened, and the fitteſt to be _ com 
veyed down, the law being very ſhort, and the circumſtances 
in the delivery of it moſt aſtonithing ; and though there were 
many rites, and ſeveral feſtivities appointed chiefly for the carry- 
ing down the memory of it z though there was alſo in that 
diipenſation, the greateſt advantage imaginable for ſecuring this 
tradition, all the main acts of their religion being to be 

rformed in one place, and by men of one tribe and family; 
as they were alſo all the inhabitants of a ſmall tract of ground, 
of one language, and by their conſtitutions obliged to main- 


tain a conſſant commerce among themſelves ; they having 5 
ther 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. vr 
ther a continuance of ſignal characters of God's miraculous A R r. 
preſence 2 them, ſuch as the operation of the water of VI. 
jealouſy, the plenty of the ſixth year to ſupply them all the WWV 
Sabbatical year, and till the harveſt of the following year: 
together with a ſucceſſion of Prophets that followed one ano- 
ther, either in a conſtant courſe, or at leaſt ſoon after one ano- 
ther; but above all, the preſence of God which appeared in 
the cloud of glory, and in thoſe anſwers that were given b 
the Urim and Ihummim; all which muſt be confeſſed to be ad- 
vantages on the fide of tradition, vaſtly beyond any that can 
be pretended to have been in the Chriſtian Church : yet not- 
withſtanding all theſe, God commanded Moſes to write all their 
Law, as the I'en Commandments were, by the immediate power 
or finger of God, writ on tables of ſtone. When all this is 
lid together and well conſidered, it will appear, that God by 
a particular ceconomy intended then to ſecure revealed religion 
from the doubtfuln-ſs and uncertainties of oral tradition. 
It is much more reaſonable to believe, that the Chriſtian 
religion, which was to be ſpread to many remote regions, 
— whom there could be little communication, ſhould have 
been fixed in its firſt beginnings by putting it in writing, and 
not left to the looſeneſs of reports and ſtories. We do plain- 
ly ſee, that though the methods of knowing and communi- 
cating truth are now ſurer and better fixed than they have 
deen in molt of the ages which have paſſed ſince the beginnings 
of this religion; yet in every matter of fact ſuch additions 
are daily made, as it happens to be reported, and every point of 
doctrine is fo variouſly ſtated, that if religion had not a more 
alured bottom than tradition, it could not have that credit 
paid to it that it ought to have, If we had no greater certainty 
tor religion, than report, we could not believe it very firmly, 
nor venture upon it: ſo in order to the giving this doctrine ſuch 
authority as is neceſſary for attaining the great ends propoſed in 
It, the conveyance of it muſt be clear and unqueſtionable ; 
otherwiſe as it would grow to be much mixed with fable, 
lo it would come to be looked on as all a fable. Since then 
oral tradition, when it had the utmoſt advantages poſ- 


ble of its fide, failed ſo much in the conveyance both of 


natural religion, and of the Moſaical, we ſee that it cannot 
be relied on as a certain method of preſerving the truths of 
revealed religion. 
In our Saviour's time, tradition was ſet up on many occa 


lions againſt him, but he never ſubmitted to it: on the con- 


ary he reproached the Jews with this, that they had made 


the laws of God of no ect by their traditions ; and he told Mat. xv. Js 


em, that they wor/hipped God in vain, when they taught far 6, 9. 
Wirines the commandments of men. In all his diſputes with 
the 
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in them they had eternal liſe. 
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the Phariſees, he appealed to Moſes and the Prophets, he bade 
them ſearch the Scriptures; for in them, ſaid he, ye think y 
have eternal life, and they teſtify of me. Ve think is, by the 
phraſeology of that time, a word that does not refer to any par. 
ticular concert of theirs; but imports, that as they thought, 55 
Our Saviour juſtifies himſelf 
and his doctrine often by words of Scripture, but never once 
by tradition. Woe fee plainly, that in our Saviour's time, 
the tradition of the Reſurrection was fo doubtful among the 
Jews, that the Sadducces, a formed party among them, i 
openly deny it. The authority of tradition had likewite im. 
poſed two very miſchievous errors upon the ſtricteſt ſect o 
the Jews, that adhered the moſt firmly to it: the one was, 
that they underſtood the prophecies concerning the Meſſias fit. 
ting on the throne of David literally : they thought that, in 
imitation of David, he was not only to free his own country 
from a foreign yoke, but that he was to ſubdue, as David had 
done, all the neighbouring nations. This was to them a ſtone 
of ſtumbling, and a rock of oftence ; fo their adhering 9 
their traditions proved their ruin in all reſpects. The other 
error, to which the authority of tradition led them, was their 
preferring the rituals of their religion to the moral precepts 
that it contained: this not only corrupted their own manners, 
while they thought that an exactnels of performing, and 2 
zeal in aſſerting, not only the ritual precepts that Moſes gave 
their fathers, but thoſe additions to them which they had tron 
tradition, that were accounted hedges about the law : thit 
this, I fay, might well excuſe or atone for the moſt heinous vo- 
lations of the rules of juſtice and mercy: but this had yet another 
worſe effect upon them, while it poſſeſſed them with ſuch pre- 
Judices againſt our Saviour and his Apoſtles, when they came to 
ſee, that they ſet no value on thoſe practices that were recon 
mended by tradition, and that they preferred pure and ſub- 
lime morals even to Mofaical ceremonies themſelves, and ſet 
the Gentiles at liberty from thoſe obſcrvances. So that the 
ruin of the Jews, their rejecting the Meſſias, and their per- 
ſecuting his followers, aroſc chiefly from this principle that has 
got in among them, of believing tradition, and of being guided 

It. 

| ” The Apoſtles, in all their diſputes with the Jews, make 
their appeals conſtantly to the Scriptures ; they ſet a high cha 
racter on thoſe of Berea tor examining them, and comparing 
the doctrine that they preached, with them. in the Epiſtles to 


the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, in which they purſue 
thread of argument, with relation to the prejudices that the 
Jews had taken up againſt Chriſtianity, they never once argue 


from tradition, but always from the Scriptures ;z they do n 
preten 
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pretend only to diſparage modern tradition, and to ſet up that 4 


which was more ancient: they make no ſuch diſtinction, 
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but hold cloſe to the Scriptures. When St. Paul ſets out the if. Gina 


ad-antages that Timothy had by a religious education, he men- 


tions this, that of a child he had known the holy Scriptures, 2 Tim. iii, 


which were able to make him wiſe unto ſalvation, threugh faith 15, 16. 


which was in Chrift Feſus : that is, the belief of the Chriſtian 
religion was a key to give him a right underſtanding of the 
Old Teſtament; and upon this occaſion St. Paul adds, all 
$:ripture (that is, the whole Old Teſtament) is given by divine 
inſrration z or (as others render the words) all the divinely in- 
ſired Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for repro, for cor- 
reftion, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly ſurniſbed unte all good works, The 
New Teſtament was writ on the ſame deſign with the Old; 


that, as St. Luke expreſſes it, we might know the certainty of Luke i. 4. 
thiſe things wherein we have been inſtructed: Theſe things were John xx. 


written, ſaith St. John, that ye might believe, that Jeſus is the“ 


Chrift, the Sen of God, and that believing ze might have life 
through his name. When St. Peter knew by a ſpecial reve- 
ation that he was near his end, he writ his ſecond Epiſtle, 


I. 


us any hints of their having left any thing with the Church, 
to be conveyed down by an oral tradition, which they them- 
ſelves had not put in writing: they do ſometimes refer themſelves 
to ſuch things as they had delivered to particular Churches; but 
by tradition in the Apoſtles days, and for ſome ages after, it 
very clear, that they meant only the conveyance of the 
ith, and not any unwritten doctrines: they reckoned the 
faith was a ſacred depoſitum which was committed to them; 
and that was to be preſerved pure among them. But it were 
very eaſy to ſhew in the continued fuccetfion of all the Chriſ- 
tan writers, that they ſtill appealed to the Scriptures, that 
they argued from them, that they condemned all doctrines 
that were not contained in them; and when at any time they 
drought human authorities to juſtify their opinions or expreſ- 
hons, they contented themſelves with a very few, and thoſe 
very late authorities: ſo that their deſign in vouching them 
ſeems to be rather to clear themſelves from the imputation of 
having innovated any thing in the doctrine, or in the ways of 
expreſhng it, than that they thought thoſe authorities were neceſ- 
ary to prove them by. For in that caſe they mult have taken 
agreat deal more pains than they did, to have followed up, and 

proved the tradition much higher than they went. 
We do alfo plainly ſee that ſuch traditions as were not found- 
ed on Scripture, were eaſily corrupted, and on that account 
were 


that they might have that as a mean of keeping thoſe things, pet. l. 
vays in remembrance after his death. Nor do the Apoſtles give 13. 
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ART. were laid aſide by the ſucceeding ages. Such were the opi- 

VE nion of Chriſt's reign on earth for a thouſand years; the 

ſaints not fecing God till the reſurrection ; the neceſſity of 

giving infants the Euchariſt ; the divine inſpiration of the ſe. 

venty Interpreters; beſides ſome more important matters, 

which in reſpect to thoſe times are not to be too much de. 

ſcanted upon. It is alſo plain, that the Gnoſticks, the V alen. 

tinians, and other hereticks, began very early to ſet up a pre- 

tenſion to a tradition delivered by the Apoſtles to ſome parti. 

cular perſons, as a key for underſtanding the ſecret meanings 

that might be in Scripture ; in oppoſition to which, both Ire. 

neus, Tertullian, and others, make uſe of two ſorts of ar- 

Iren. 1. 3. c. guments: The one is the authority of the Scripture itſelf, by 

32» #5: which they confuted their errors. The other is a point cf 

Preſc. cap. fact, that there was no ſuch tradition. In aſſerting this 

20, 21, 25, they appeal to thoſe Churches which had been founded by the 

27, 38 Apoſtles, and in which a ſucceſſion of Biſhops had been con- 

tinued down. They ſay, in theſe we muſt ſearch for apoſtoli. 

cal tradition. This was not ſaid by them as if they had de- 

ſigned to eſtabliſh tradition, as an authority diſtinct from, or 

equal to the Scriptures : but only to ſhew the falſehood of that 

pretence of the hereticks, and that there was no ſuch tradi- 
tion for their hereſies as they gave out. 

When this whole matter is conſidered in all its parts, ſuch 
as, 1ſt, That nothing is to be believed as an article of faith, 
unleſs it appears to have been revealed by God. 2dly, 1 hat 
oral tradition appears, both from the nature of man, and 
the experience of former times, to be an incompetent con- 
veyer of truth. 3dly, That ſome books were written for the 
conveyance of thoſe matters, which have been in all ages care- 

fully preſerved and eſteemed ſacred. Athly, That the writers 
of the firſt ages do always argue from, and appeal to ths 
books: And, 5thly, That what they have ſaid without authority 
from them has been rejected in ſucceeding ages; the truth d 
this branch of our Article is fully made out. 

If what is contained in the Scripture in expreſs words, is tht 
object of our faith, then it will follow, that whatſoever may 
be proved from thence, by a juſt and lawful conſequence, “ 
alſo to be believed. Men may indeed err in framing theke 
conſequences and deductions, they may miſtake or ſtretch 
them too far: but though there is much ſophiſtry in the world, 

et there is alſo true logick, and a certain thread of realon 
ing. And the ſenſe of every propoſition being the ſame, whe* 
ther expreſſed always in the ſame or in different words; then 
whatſoever appears to be clearly the ſenſe of any place of Scrip- 
ture, is an object of faith, though it ſhould be otherwile ex- 
preſſed than as it is in Scripture, and every juſt inference from 
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it muſt be as true as the propoſition itſelf is: therefore it isa ART. 


vain cavil to aſæ expreſs words of Scripture for eve 
That was the method of all the 5 hereticks: . ene 
his Apoſtles argued from the words and paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament, to prove ſuch things as agreed with the true ſenſe 
E them, and ſo did all the fathers; and therefore ſo may we 
0, 

The great objection to this is, that the Scri 
dark, that the fame place is capable of different 6 = 
literal and the myſtical : and therefore, ſince we cannot un- 
derſtand the true ſenſe of the Scripture, we muſt not argue 
from it, but ſeek for an interpreter of it, on whom we — 
depend. All ſects argue from thence, and fancy that they find 
their tenets in it: and therefore this can be no ſure way of 
finding out facred truth, fince ſo many do err that follow: it 
In anſwer to this, it is to be conſidered, that the Old Tec 
tament was delivered to the whole nation of the Jews ; that 
Moſcs was read in the Synagogue, in the hearing of the women 
and children; that whole nation was to take their doctrine 
and rules from it: all appeals were made to-,the Law and to 
the Prophets among them: and though the prophecies of the 
Old Teftament were in their ſtyle and whole contexture dark 
and hard to be underſtood ; yet when fo great a queſtion as 
this, who was the true Meſſias? came to be examined, the 
proofs _ for it, were paſſages in the Old Teſtament, Now 
the queſtion was, how theſe were to be underſtood ? No 
appeal was here made to tradition, or to church-authorit 
but only by the enemies of our Saviour. Whercas he and ki 
Diſciples urge theſe paſlages in their true ſenſe, and in the 
conſequences that aroſe out of them. They did in that ap- 
peal to the rational faculties of thoſe to whom they poke 
The Chriſtian religion was at firſt delivered to poor and ſimple 
multicudes, who were both illitcrate and weak ; the Epiſtles 
which are by much the hardeſt to be underſtood of the whole 
New Teſtament, were addreſſed to the whole Churches, to all 
the Faithfu! or Saints; that js, to all the Chriſtians in thoſe 
Churches, I heſ: were afterwards read in all thcir aſlem- 
bües. Upon this it may reaſonably be aſked, were theſe 
writings clear in that age, or were they not? If they were 
* it is unaccountable why they were addreſſed to the whole 
ody, and how they came to be received and cntertained as 
ey were. It is the end of ſpeech and writing, to make 
wings to be underſtood; and it is not ſuppolable, that men 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, either could not or would not 
_ themſelves fo as that they ſhould be clearly underſtood 
t is alſo to be obſerved, that the new diſpenſation is op- 
poled to the old, as light is to darkneis, an open face to a 


vailed, 


VI. 
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vailed, and ſubſtance to ſhadows. Since then the Old Teſta. 
ment was fo clear, that David both in the 19th, and moſt co. 
piouſly in the 119th Pſalm, ſets out very fully the light 
which the laws of God gave them in that darker ſtate, we 
have much more reaſon to conclude, that the new diſpen- 
fation ſhould be much brighter. If there was no need of x 
certain expounder of Scripture then, there is much lets now, 
Nor is there any proviſion made in the new for a ſure guide; 
no intimations are given where to find one : from all which 
we may conclude, that the books of the New Teſtament were 
clear in thoſe days, and might well be underſtood by thoſe to 
whom they were at firſt addreſſed. If they were clear to 
them, they may be likewiſe clear to us : for though we have 
not a full hiſtory of that time, or of the phraſes and cu 
toms, and particular opinions of that age; yet the vait in- 
duſtry of the ſucceeding ages, of theſe two laſt in particular, 
has made ſuch diſcoveries, beſides the other collateral advan- 
tages which learning and a niceneſs in reaſoning has given 
us, that we may juſtly reckon, that though ſome hints in the 
Epiſtles, which relate to the particulars of that time, may be 


ſo loſt, that we can at beſt but make — about them; 


yet upon the whole matter, we may well underſtand all that is 


neceſſary to ſalvation in the Scripture, 

We may indeed fall into miſtakes as well as into fins: and 
into errors of ignorance, as well as into fins of ignorance, 
God has dealt with our underſtandings as he hath dealt with 
our wills : he propoſes our duty to us, with ſtrong motives 
to obedience; he promiſes us inward aſſiſtances, and accepts 
of our ſincere endeavours : and yet this does not hinder many 
from periſhing eternally, and others from. falling into great 
fins, and ſo running great danger of eternal damnation ; and 
all this is becauſe God has left our wills free, and does not 
conſtrain us to be good. He deals with our underſtandings in 
the ſame manner; he has ſet his will and the knowledge ol 
ſalvation before us, in writings that are framed in a fimple 
and plain ſtyle, in a language that was then common, and is 
ſtill well underſtood, that were at firſt deſigned for common 
uſe ; they are ſoon read, and it muſt be confeſſed that a great 
part of them is very clear: ſo we have reaſon to conclude, 
that if a man reads thele carefully and with an honeſt mind; 
if he prays to God to direct him, and follows ſincerely what 
he apprehends to be true, and practiſes diligently thoſe duties that 
do unqueſtionably appear to be bound upon him by them, that 
then he ſhall find out enough to fave his ſoul; and that ſuch 
miſtakes as lie till upon him, ſhall either be cleared up to 
him by ſome happy providence, or ſhall be forgiven him 
by that infinite mercy, to which his fincerity and diligence 
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is well known. That bad men ſhould fall into grievous errors, A R T. 


is no more ſtrange, than that they ſhould commit heinous ſins: 
and the errors of good men, in which they are neither wilful 
nor inſolent, will certainly be forgiven, as well as their fins of 
infirmity. Therefore all the ill uſe that is made of the Scrip- 
ture, and all the errors that are pretended to be proved by it, 
do not weaken its authority or clearneſs, This does onl — 
us the danger of ſtudying them with a biaſſed or . — mind, 
of reading them too careleſsly, of being too curious in going 
farther than as they open matters to us; and in being too im- 
plicit in adhering to our education, or in ſubmitting to the 
dictates of others, 

So far I have explained the firſt branch of this Article, 
The conſequence that ariſes out of it is fo clear, that it needs 
not be proved: That a arch nothing ought to be eſteemed 
an Article of Faith, but what may be found in it, or proved 
from it. If this is our rule, our entire and only rule, then 
luch doctrines as are not in it ought to be rejected; and 
any Church that adds to the Chriſtian religion, is erroneous 
for making ſuch additions, and becomes tyrannical if ſhe im- 
poles them upon all her members, and requires poſitive de- 
clarations, ſubſcriptions, and oaths, concerning them. In fo 
doing ſhe forces ſuch as cannot have communion with her, but 
by affirming what they believe to be falſe, to withdraw from 
that which cannot be had without departing from the truth. 
$0 all the additions of the five Sacraments, of the invocation 
of angels and ſaints, of the worſhipping of images, croſſes, 
and relicks; of the corporal preſence in the Euchariſt; of 
the ſacrifice offered in it for the dead as well as for the living, 
together with the adoration offered to it, with a great many 
more, are certainly errors, unleſs they can be proved from 
deripture; and they are intolerable errors, if as the Scripture 
s expreſs in oppoſition to them, ſo they defile the worſhip of 
Chriſtians with idolatry : but they become yet moſt intolerable, 
it they are impoſed upon all that are in that communion, and if 
creeds or oaths in which they are affirmed, are required of 
al in their communion, Here is the main ground of juſtifying 
our forming ourſelves into a diſtin body from the Roman 
Church, and therefore it is well to be conſidered. The further 
uſcuſfing of this will come properly in, when other particulars 
come to be examined. 

F rom hence I go to the ſecond branch of this Article, which 

pres us the Canon of the Scripture, Here I ſhall begin with the 
ew Teſtament; for though in order the Old Teſtament is 

efore the New, yet the proof of the one being more diſtinctly 

made out by the concurring teſtimonics of other writers, than 
an poſhbly be pretended for the other, and the New giving an 
H authority 
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AR T. authority to the Old, by aſſerting it ſo expreſsly, I ſhall there. 

VI. fore prove firſt the Canon of the New "Teſtament. I will not 
urge that of the teſtimony of the Spirit, which many have had 
recourſe to: this is only an argument to him that feels it, if 
it is one at all; and therefore it proves nothing to another per. 
ſon: beſides, the utmoſt that with reaſon can be made of this, 
is, that a good man feeling the very powerful effects of the 
Chriſtian religion on his own heart, in the reforming his na- 
ture, and the calming his conſcience, together with thoſe com. 
forts that ariſe out of it, is convinced in general of the whole of 
Chriſtianity, by the happy effects that it has upon his own 
mind: but it does not from this appear how he ſhould knoy 
that ſuch books and ſuch paſſages in them ſhould come from a 
divine original, or that he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh what 
is genuine in them from what is ſpurious. Lo come there. 
fore to ſuch arguments as may be well inſiſted upon and main- 
tained, 

The Canon of the New Teſtament, as we now have it, is 
fully proved from the quotations out of the books of the New 
Teſtament, by the writers of the firſt and ſecond: centuries; 
ſuch as Clemens, Ignatius, Juſtin, Irenæus, and ſeveral others, 
Papias, who converſed with the diſciples of the Apoltles, is 
Lib ii. cited by Euſebius in confirmation of St. Matthew's Golpel, 
Hiſt. c. 39. which he ſays was writ by him in Hebrew: he is alſo cited to 
c. 25. prove that St. Mark writ his Goſpel from St. Peter's preach- 

ing; which is alſo confirmed by Clemens of Alexandria; not b 

Euſ.1.ii, mention later writers. Irenzus ſays St. Luke writ his Galpel 

Hiſt. c. 15. according to St. Paul's preaching; which is ſupported by ſome 

words in St. Paul's Epiſtles that relate to paſſages in that Goſpel; 

yet certainly he had likewiſe other vouchers ; thoſe who from tht 

beginning were eye-witneſſes and miniſters of the Word; though 

the whole might receive its full authority from St. Paul's ap- 

probation. St. John writ later than the other three; ſo the 

teſtimonies concerning his Goſpel are the fulleſt and the molt 

Lib. iii, cap. particular, Irenzus has laboured the proof of this matter wich 

It, much care and attention: he lived within an hundred yea: 

of St. John, and knew Polycarp that was one of his diſciples: 

Teng. 1. iv. after him come Tertullian and Origen, who ſpeak very co- 

Tout. blur. piouſly of the four Goſpels; and from them all the eccl:- 

Ol „ haſtical writers have without any doubting or controverly ac. 

Fal Lb, vi, knowledged and cited them, without the leaſt ſhadow of an 

cap. 25-" oppoſition, except what was made by Marcion and the Man- 
chees. 

Next to theſe authorities we appeal to the catalogues d 

the books of the New Teſtament, that are given us in tt 

third and fourth centuries, by Origen, a man of great in- 

duſtry, and that had examined the ſtate of many — 
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by St. Athanaſius, by the council of Laodicea and Carthage; A R T. 
and after theſe we have a conſtant ſucceſſion of teſtimonſes, VI. 
that do deliver theſe as the Canon univerſally received, All this e 
laid together, does fully prove this point; and that the more clear- — 
ly, when theſe particulars are conſidered. 1. That the books Conc. Can. 
of the New Teſtament were read in all their churches, and at 92+ Cath. 
all their aſſemblies, fo that this was a point in which it was not . 
eaſy for men to miſtake. 2dly, That this was ſo near the foun- 

tain, that the originals themſelves of the Apoſtles were no 

doubt ſo long preſerved, 3dly, That both the Jews, as appears 

from Juſtin Martyr, and the Gentiles, as appears by Celſus, knew pial. cum 
that theſe were the books in which the faith of the Chriſtians was Trypho, 
contained, 4thly, 'I hat ſome queſtion was made touching ſome 

of them, becauſe there was not that clear or general know- 

ledge concerning them, that there was concerning the others; 

yet upon fuller enquiry all acquieſced in them. No doubt was 

ever made about thirteen of St. Paul's Epiſtles ; becauſe there 

were particular churches or perſons to whom the originals of 

them were directed: but the ſtrain and deſign of that to the Tertul. de 
Hebrews being to remove their prejudices, that high one which p* ©©* . 
they had taken up againſt St, Paul as an enemy to their nation, 

was to be kept out of view, that it might not blaſt the good ef- 

ects which were intended by it; yet it is cited oftener than once 

by Clemens of Rome : and though the ignorance of many of the 

Roman Church, who thought that ſome paſſages in it favoured 

the ſeverity of the Novatians, that cut off apoſtates from the Orig. Ep. ad 
hopes of repentance, made them queſtion it, of waich mention African. 

is made both by Origen, Euſebius, and Jerome, who frequently — — 
afirm, that the Latin Church, or the Roman, did not receive it; Fuſeb. Hit. 
yet Athanaſius reckons both this and the ſeven general Epiſtles Ib. vi. e. 20. 
among the canonical writings. Cyril of Jeruſalem, who had 11 gk 
ccaſion to be well informed about it, ſays, that he delivers his Cyr.Catech, 
atalogue from the Church, as ſhe had received it from the iv- 
ipoſtles, the ancient biſhops, and the governors of the Church; 

and reckons up in it both the ſeven general F piſtles, and the 

fourteen of St. Paul. So does Ruffin, and ſo do the councils of 

aodicea and Carthage *; the canons of the former being re- 

aved into the body of the + Ganons of the Univerſal Church, lre- 

neus, Origen, and Clemens of Alexandria g, cite the Epiſtle to 

he Hebrews frequently. Some queſtion was made of the Epiſtle 

t dt, James, the ſecond of St. Peter, the ſecond and third of 

dt, John, and St. Jude's Epiſtle, But both Clemens of Rome ||, 


* Apud Hieron, 
7 Can. 60 Can. 47. 


1 Een. J. ini. e. 38. Orig. L iii. et vii. cont. Celf. Dial, con. Mare. et Ep. ad 
ic, Clem. Alex, 


| 1gnat, Ep, ad Ephe. Orig. Hom. 13. in Genel, 
H 2 Ignatius, 
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AR r. Ignatius, and Origen, cite St. James's Epiſtle ; Euſebius * 6; WM, 

VI it was known to moſt, and read in moſt Chriſtian Churches, * boc 
de like is teſtified by St. Jerom+. St. Peter's ſecond Epiſte and by 
is cited by Origen and Firmilianf ; and Euſebius || fays i that it 


was held very uſeful even by thoſe who held it not canonica] tinue P! 
but fince the firſt Epiſtle was never queſtioned by any, the There 

ſecond that carries ſo many characters of its genuineneſs, ſuch aſſured 
as St. Peter's name at the head of it, the mention of the pened t 
transfiguration, and of his being an eye-witnels of it, are eviden ſecond | 
proofs of its being writ by him. I he ſecond and third Epiftls . 


of St. John are cited by lrenæus, Clemens, and Dennis of Alex. * 
andria, and by Tertullian hg. The Epiſtle of St. Jude is ali m 


cited by Tertullian. Some of thoſe general Epiſtles were nt made Cc 
addreſſed to any particular body, or Church, that might hare books th 
preſerved the originals of them, but were ſent about in th Indeed tc 
nature of circular letters; ſo that it is no wonder if the 11 ＋ 


were not received fo early, and with ſuch an unanimity, s 
we find concerning the four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtis, iſ Cod; * 


and thirteen of St. Paul's Epiſtles. "Theſe being firſt fixed pod an 
upon by an unqueſtioned and undiſputed tradition, made that briſtiar 
here was a ſtandard once aſcertained to judge the better of th The a 
reſt : {> when the matter was ſtrictly examined, fo near thy ment tha 
fountain that it was very poſſible and eaſy to find out the wrt a 
certainty of it, then in the beginning of the fourth centur themſelv: 
the Canon was ſettled, and univerſally agreed to. The {i alliſtants 
and matter of the Revelation, as well as the deſignation d direction 
Divine given to the author of it, gave occaſion to man ape 
Clem. in Ex. Queſtions about it: Clemens of Rome cites it as a prophetic 1 1 hs 


ad Cor. book: Juſtin Martyr ſays it was writ by John, one of Chiti gr the C 


Juitin.cont. twelve Apoſtles ; Irenæus calls it the Revelation of St John 
Tryphon. arts ; Ich 
ien l. v. the diſciple of our Lord, writ almoſt in our own age, int tepreſled 


c. 30. end of Domitian's reign. Melito writ upon it: Theophilus 6 p able 
* 8 Antioch, Hippolytus, Clemens and Dennis of Alexandria, Ter 1 90 7 
26. tullian, Cyprian, and Origen do cite it. And thus the Cano 6 q 

I. v. c. 18. of the New Teſtament ſeems to be fully made out b) U a the 
I. v. c. 27- concurrent teſtimony of the ſeveral Churches immediately at 4 F Sen 
the Apoſtolical time. 1 * 
Here it is to be obſerved, that a great difference is to! m4 ry th. 
made between all this and the oral tradition of a doctringy, ir th 

in which there is nothing fixed or permanent, ſo that the will 0 * 
is only report carried about and handed down, W hereas het oula Ie, 
„ Euf. Hiſt, I. ii. c. 22, I. iii, c. 24, 25. tue book 
+ Hieron, Pref. in Ep. Jac. purity, wh 

Orig. cont. Marcion. Firmil. Ep. 75, adJCypr. 0 ſoon: 
Euſ. Hiſt. I. iii. c. 3. hould b. | 
en. I. i, c. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom, 2, Tertul. de Carne Chr, c. 24- i ou d ha 
Hit. I. vi. 6. 24+ Tertul, de cultu fem. 0 have 0 
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is 2 book, that was only to be copied out and read publickly, A R r. 
and by all perſons, between which the difference is ſo — 
that it is as little poſſible to imagine how the one ſhould con- 
tinue pure, as how the other ſhould come to be corrupted. 
There was never a book of which we have that reaſon to be 
afſured that it is _— that we have here. There hap- 

ned to be conſtant diſputes among Chriſtians from the 
ſecond century downward, concerning ſome of the moſt 
important parts of this doctrine; and by both fides theſe 
books were appealed to: and though there might be ſome 
variations in readings and tranſlations, yet no queſtion was 
made concerning the Canon, or the authenticalneſs of the 
books themſelves ; unleſs it were by the Manichees, who came 
indeed to be called Chriſtians, by a very enlarged way of ſpeak- 
ing; ſince it is juſtly ſtrange how men who ſaid that the author 
of the univerſe, and of the Moſaical diſpenſation, was an evil 
God; and who held that there were two ſupreme Gods, a 

ood and an evil one; how ſuch men, I ſay, could be called 
/hriſtians. 

The 1 1. of thoſe books is not derived from any judg- 
ment that the Church made concerning them; but from this, 
that it was known that they were writ, either by men who were 
themſelves the Apoſtles of Chriſt, or by thoſe who were their 
afiſtants and companions, at whoſe order, or under whoſe 
direction and approbation, it was known that they were written 
and publiſhed. Theſe books were received and known for ſuch, 
in the very apoſtolical age itſelf; ſo that many of the apoſto- 
ical men, ſuch as Ignatius and Polycarp, lived ,ong enough to 
ſee the Canon generally received and ſettled. The ſuffering and 
depreſſed ſtate of the firſt Chriſtians was alſo ſuch, that as there 
Is no reaſon to ſuſpect them of impoſture, ſo it is not at all 
credible that an impoſture of this kind could have paſſed upon 
all the Chriſtian Churches. A man in a corner might have 
forged the Sibylline oracles, or ſome other pieces which were not 
to be generally uſed; and they might have appeared ſoon after, 
and credit might have been given too eaſily to a book or writ- 
ing of that kind: but it cannot be imagined, that in an age in 
which the belief of this doctrine brought men under great 
troubles, and in which miracles and other extraordinary gifts 
were long continued in the Church, that, I ſay, either falſe books 
could have been ſo early obtruded on the Church as true, or that 
true books could have been ſo vitiated as to loſe their original 
purity, while they were ſo univerſally read and uſed ; and that 
o ſoon ; or that the writers of that very age and of the next, 
ſhould have been ſo generally and fo 2 impoſed upon, as 
o have cited ſpurious writings for true. Theſe are things 


tat could not be believed in the hiſtories or records of any 
H 3 


nation: 
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AR T. nation: though the value that the Chriſtians ſet upon these Mole 
VI. books, and the conſtant uſe they made of them, reading: through 
parcel of them every j.ord's day, make this much leſs ſuppeſable Wl acknow 
in the Chriſtian religion, than it could be in any other for Wl being f. 

of hiſtory or record whatſoever. The early ſpreading of the to the. 
Chriſtian religion to ſo many remote countries and pro. if repre(cr 

vinces, the many copies of theſe books that lay in countries { acted { 

remote, the many tranſlations of them that were quickly Wl tricks, 

made, do all cuncur to make tae impoſſibility of any ſuch im- affirmin 

poſture the more ſenſible. Thus the Canon of the New Te, WWF relation: 

tament is fixed upon clear and ſure grounds. were cle 

From thence, without any further proof, we may be con. of God, 

vinced of the Canon of the Old Feſtament. Chriſt docs fte. ars tha 

quently cite Moſes and the Prophets; he appeals to them; and if don is: 

though he charged the Jews of that time, chiefly their teacher; Wh Murmur 

and rulers, with many diſorders and faults, yet he never cuce {0 Wi Party are 

much as infinuated that they had corrupted their law, or other awaken 

ſacred books; which, if true, had been the greateſt of all thoſe thorit 

abuſes that they had put upon the people. Our Saviour cite to hum: 

their books according to the tranſlation that was then in credit Wi ances 1 

and common uſe amongſt them. When one aſked him which we reli 

was the great commandment, he anſwered, How read:/t than? Vere pu 

And he proved the chief things relating to himſelf, his Deat Wl » of th 

and Reſurrection, from the prophecies that had gone before; wong t 

which ought to have been fulkilled in him: he alſo cites tie Fituted 

Luke Exiv. Old Teſtament, by a threefold diviſion of the Law of Mi de moſt 
44+ the Prophets, and the Pſalms; according to the three orders and pur 
of books into which the Jews had divided it. The Pſalm in the | 

which was the firſt among the holy writings, being ſet fer mpare 

" Remi, iii. a. that whole volume, St. Paul ſays, that to the Fews wer! In the 
committed the oracles of God : he reckons that among the chief poſterity 

of their privileges, but he never blames them for being unfaith- racter of 

ful in this truſt and it is certain that the Jews have not cor- er, wi 

rupted the chief of thoſe paſſages that are urged againſt then Tore th 

to prove Jeſus to have been the Chriſt. So that the Old Te further c 

tament, at leaſt the tranſlation of the LXX Interpreters, which kttled m 

was in common uſe and in high eſteem among the Jews in Henibrat 

our Saviour's time, was, as to the main, faithful 2nd uncorrupted i and ever 

This might be further urged from what St. Paul ſays concern aſſemblie 

ing thoſe Scriptures which Timothy had learned of a child; baths, th 

theſe could be no other than the books of the Old Teſtament. bile, th 

Thus if the writings of the New Teſtament are acknowledged iferent 

to be of divine authority, the full teſtimony that they giv ting b 

to the books of the Old Teſtament, does ſufficiently prove the founced | 
authority and genuineneſs likewiſe, But to carry this matte de toun 

yet further ; could be 
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Moſes wrought ſuch miracles both in Egypt, in paſſing A R T. 
through the Red Sea, and in the wilderneſs, that if theſe are VI. 
acknowledged to be true, there can be no queſtion made of his 
being ſent of God, and authoriſed by him to deliver his will 
to the Jewiſh nation. The relation given of thoſe miracles 
repreſents them to be ſuch in themſelves, and to have been 
acted ſo publicly, that it cannot be pretended they were 
tricks, or that ſome bold aſſerters gained a credit to them by 
afirming them. They were ſo publicly tranſacted, that the 
relations given of them are either downright fables, or the 
were clear and unconteſted characters of a prophet authoriſed 
of God, Nor is the relation of them made with any of thoſe 
arts that are almoit neceſfary to impoſtors. The Jewiſh na- 
tion is all along repreſented as froward and diſobedient, apt to 
murmur and rebel. The laws it contains, as to the political 
part, are calculated to advance both juſtice and compaſſion, to 
awaken induſtry, and yet to repreſs avarice. Liberty and au- 
thority are duly tempered ; the moral part is pure, and ſuitable 
to human nature, though with ſome imperfections and tole- 
rances which were connived at, but yet regulated : and for 
the religious part, idolatry, magic, and all human ſacrifices 
were put away by it. When we conſider what remains are left 
vs of the idolatry of the Egyptians, and what was afterward 
among the Greeks and Romans, who were polite and well con- 
ſtituted as to their civil laws and rules, and may be eſteemed 
the moſt refined pieces of heatheniſm, we do find a ſimplicity 
and purity, a majeſty and gravity, a modeſty with a decency 
in the Jewiſh rituals, to which the others can in no ſort be 
compared, 

In the books of Moſes, no deſign for himſelf appears; his 
poſterity were but ia the crowd, Levites without any cha- 
ncter of diſtinction ; and he ſpares neither himſelf nor his bro- 
tier, when there was occaſion to mention their faults, no 
more than he does the reſt of his countrymen. It is to be 


further conſidered, that the laws and policy appointed by Moſes 
kttled many rules and rites that mult have perpetuated the re- 
membrance of them. 
and every ſhare was to deſcend in an inheritance ; the frequent 
allemblies at Jeruſalem on the three great feſtivals, the ſab- 
baths, the new moons, the ſabbatical year, and the great ju- 
bilee, the law of the double tythe, the ſacrifices of ſo many 
lilferent kinds, the diſtinctions of meats, the prohibition of 
eating blood, together with many other particulars, were all 


The land was to be divided by lot, 


vunced upon it. Now let it be a little conſidered, whether 


tne foundation of all this, I mean the five books of Moſes, 
could be a forgery or not. If the Pentateuch was delivered by 
Nofes himſelf to the Jews, and received by them as the rule 


H 4 | both 
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A R T. both of their religion and policy, then it is not poſſible to con. 
Vi. - ceive, but that the recital of all that is contained from the book 
of Exodus to the end of Deuteronomy, was known by them to 

be true; and this eſtabliſhes the credit of the whole. But if 

this is not admitted, then let it be conſidered in what time it 

can poſſibly be ſuppoſed that this impoſture could have appeared. 

There is a continued ſeries of books of their hiſtory, that gocs 

down to the Babylonith captivity; ſo if there was an impoſture 

of this ſort ſet on foot in that time, all that hiſtory mult have 

been made upon it, and an account muſt have been given of 


have been too weak to have gained credit. Wheteas, on tie 
contrary, the whole thread of their hiſtory repreſents thee 
books to have been always amongſt them. | 
The diſcovery made in the reign of Joſias, cannot be ſup. 
poſed to be of this fort ; ſince how much diforder ſocver the 
long and wicked reign of Manaſſes might have brought them 
under, and what havock ſoever might have been made of the 
writings that were held ſacred among them, yet it was impoſ- 
{ible that a ſeries of forged laws and hiſtories could have been 
put upon them; of which there was ſtill a continued memory 
preſerved among them ; and that they could be brought to be- 
lieve that a book and a law full of ſo much hiſtory, and of 
ſo many various and unuſual rites founded upon it, had been 
held ſacred among them for many ages; if it was but a new in 
vention. Therefore this is an extravagant conceit : ſo that the 
book that was then found in the Temple, was either the origine! 
4+ of the Law written by Moſes's own hand; for ſo the wor; 

Ser xv! may be rendered; or it may be underſtood of ſome of the la 
end of Deut. chapters of Deuteronomy, which ſeem by the tenor of them to 
have been at firſt a book by themſelves, though afterwards joined 

to the reſt of Deuteronomy ; and in the collection that Joſias 

Deut. xv. was making, theſe might be wanting at firſt ; and in theſe there 
from 36, to are ſuch ſevere threatnings, that it was no wonder if a heart ſo 
the end. tender as Joſias's was very much affected at the reading them. 
Upon the whole matter there is no period in the whcle 

hiſtory of the Jews, to which any ſuſpicion of ſuch an im- 

poſture can be faſtened before the Babyloniſh captivity : fo it 

mult be laid either upon the times of the captivity, or ſoon 

after their return out of it. Now, not to obſerve that men in 

ſuch circumſtances are ſeldom capable of things of that nature, 

can it be imagined that a ſerics of books, that run through many 

ages, could have been framed fo particularly, and yet fo exactly, 

that nothing in any concurrent hiſtory could ever be brought 

to diſprove any part of it? That ſuch a thing could paſs in i 

ſhort a time upon a whole nation, while ſo many men remem- 

bered, or might well remember, what they had been * 
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the captivity, if they had not all known that it was true, is a A R T. 


moſt inconceivable thing. Theſe books were ſo far from being 
diſputed, though we ſee their neighbours the Samaritans were 
inclined enough to conteſt every thing with them, that all ac- 
quieſced in them, and in that ſecond beginning of their being a 
tate, as it is opened in the books of Eſdras and Nehemiah, and 
in Daniel, and the three prophets of the ſecond Temple, all the 
other books were received among them without diſpute : and 
their law was in ſuch high eſteem, that about two hundred 
years atter that, the king of Egypt did with much intreaty, and 
at a charge, procure a tranſlation of it to be made in Greek. 

The jewiſh nation, as they live much within themſelves, 
where it is ſafe for them to profeſs their religion, ſo they have 
had the divine authority of their books ſo deeply infuſed in 
the» from age to age, that now above ſixteen hundred years, 
tho1gh ic is not poſhble for them to practiſe the main parts of 
thr religion, and though they ſuffer much for profeſſing it, 
het they do ſtill adhere to it, and practiſe as much of it as 
Dey can by the law itſelf, which ties the chief performances 
of that religion to one determinate place. This is a firmneſs 
which has never yet appeared in any other religion beſides the 
Jewiſh and the Chriſtian : for all the ſeveral ſhapes of Hea- 
theniſm have often changed, and they all went off as ſoon as 
the government that ſupported them fell, and that another 
came in its place, Whereas theſe have ſubſiſted long, not only 
without the ſupport of the civil power, but under many ſe- 
vere perſecutions : which is at leaſt a good moral argument to 
prove, that theſe religions had another foundation, and a 
deeper root than any other religion could ever pretend to. 
Yet after all, it is not to be denied, but that in the collection 
that was made of the books of the Old Teſtament after the 
captivity, by Ezra and others, or after that burning of many of 
the books of their law under Antiochus Epiphanes, mentioned 


in the book of Maccabees, that ſome diſorder might happen; 1 Maccab. 


VI. 


that there might be ſuch regard had to ſome copies, as not to i. 56. 


alter ſome manifeſt faults that were in them, but that inſtead of 
that, they might have marked on the margin that which was 
the true reading: and a ſuperſtitious conceit might have after- 
wards crept in, and continued in after- ages, of a myſtery in 
that matter, upon their firſt letting theſe faults continue in the 
text with the marginal annotation of the correction of them. 
There might be alſo other marginal annotations of the modern 
names of places ſet againſt the ancient ones, to guide the reader's 
judgment ; and afterwards the modern name might have been 
writ inſtead of the ancient one. Theſe are things that might na- 
turally enough happen: and will ſerve to reſolve many objections 
againſt the texts of the Old Teſtament, All the nnmbers of per- 

ſons 
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ſons as well as of years might alſo have been writ in numerical 
letters, though afterwards they came all to be ſet down in 
words at large : and while they were in letters, as ſome might 
have been worn out, and loſt in ancient copies, ſo others were, 
by the reſemblance of ſome letters, very like to be miltaken ; 
nor could men's memories ſerve them ſo well to corte i 
takes in numbers as in other matters. This way ſhew a way 
to reconcile many ſeeming differences between the accounts 
that are variouſly ſtated in ſome of the books of he Þ:\le, and 
between the Hebrew and the Septuagint. In theie matters our 
Church has made no deciſion; and ſo divines are left to a juſt 
freedom in them. 

In general we may fafely rely upon the care and providence 
of God, and the induſtry of men, who are naturally apt to 
preſerve things of that kind entire, which are highly valued 
among them. And therefore we conclude, that the books of 
the Old Teſtament are preſerved pure down to us, as to all 
thofe things for which they were written; that 1s, in every 
thing that is either an object of faith, or a rule of life; and 
as to leſſer matters which viſibly have no relation to either of 
theſe, there is no reaſon to think that every copier was ſo di- 
vinely guided that no ſmall error might ſurpriſe him. In 
fact, we know that there are many various readings, which 
might have ariſen from the haſte and careleſſneſs of copiers, 
from their gueſſing wrong that which appeared doubtful or im- 
perfect in the copy, and from a ſuperſtitious adhering to ſome 
apparent faults, when they found them in copies of a venerable 
antiquity. But when all thoſe various readings are compared 
together, it appears that as they are inconſiderable, ſo they do 
not concern our faith, nor our morals ; the ſetting which right 
was the main end of revelation, "The moſt important diver- 
ſity relates to chronology : but the account of time, eſpecially 
in the firſt ages, is of no conſequence to our believing right, 
or to our living well: and therefore if ſome errors or miſtakes 
ſhould appear to be among thoſe different readings, theſe give 
no juſt cauſe to doubt of the whole. And indeed, conſidering 
the many ages through which thoſe books have paſſed, we have 
much more reaſon to wonder, that they are brought down to 
us ſo entire, and fo manifeſtly genuine in all their main and 
important parts, than that we ſhould ſee ſome prints of the 
frailty of thoſe who copied and preſerved them. 

It remains only upon this head to conſider what inſpira- 
tion and an inſpired book is, and how far that matter is to be 
carried, When we talk with one another, a noiſe is made 


in the air that ſtrikes with ſuch vibrations on the ears of others, 
that by the motion thereby made on the brain of another, we 
do convey our thoughts to another perſon : ſo that the im- 

preſſion 
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reſion made on the brain is that which communicates our 
thoughts to another. By this we can eaſily apprehend how 
God may make ſuch impreſſions on men's brains, as may convey 


to them ſuch things as he intends to make known to them. 
This is the general notion of inſpiration ; in which the 
manner and degree of the impreſſion may make it at the leaſt 


25 certain that tne motion comes from God, as a man may be 
:crtain that fuch a thing was told him by ſuch a perſon, and 
not by any other. Now there may be different degrees both of 
tae objects that are revealed, and of the manner of the re- 
velation. To ſome it may be given in charge to deliver rules 
and laws to men: and becauſe that ought to be expreſſed 
in plain words without pomp or ornament, therefore upon 
ſuch occations the imagination is not to be much agitated ; but 
the impreſſion muſt be made ſo naked, that the underſtanding 


may clearly apprehend it; and by conſequence that it may 


be plainly expreiled. In others, the detign may be only to 
employ them in order to the awakening men to obſerve a law 
already received and owned; that muſt be done with ſuch 
pompous v iſions of judgments coming upon the violation of 
thoſe laws, as may very much alarm thoſe to whom they are 
ſent : both the repreſentations and the exprethons muſt be fit- 
ted to excite men, to terrify, and ſo to reform them. Now 
becauſe the imagination, whether when we are tranſported in 
our thoughts being awake, or in dreams, is capable of hav- 
ing thoſe ſcenes acted upon it, and of being fo excited by 
them, as to utter them with pumpous figures, and in a due 
rapidity; this is another way of inſpiration that is ſtrictly called 
prophecy in the Old Teſtament. A great deal of the ſtyle 
uſed in this mult relate to the particulars of the time to which 
it belongs: many alluſions, hints, and forms of ſpeech muſt 
be uſed, that are lively and proverbial ; which cannot be un- 
derſtood, unleſs we had all thoſe concurrent helps which are 
loſt even in the next age, if not preſerved in books, and fo 
they muſt be quite loft after many ages are paſt, when no other 
memorials are left of the time in which they were tranſacted, 
This muſt needs make the far greater part of all the prophetic 
writings to be very dark to us; not to inſiſt upon the peculiar 
genius of the language in which the Prophets wrote, and on 
the common cuſtoms of thoſe climates and nations to this day, 
that are very different from our own. 

A third degree of inſpiration might be, when there were no 
diſcoveries of future events to be made: but good and hol 
men were to be inwardly excited by God, to compoſe ſuch 
poems, hymns, and diſcourſes, as ſhould be of great uſe both 
to give men clearer and fuller apprehenſions of divine things, 
and alſo inſenſibly to charm them with a pleaſant and exalted 

way 
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way of treating them. And if the providence of God ſhould 
ſo order them in the management of their compoſures, that it 
may afterwards appear that predictions were intermixed with 
them ; yet they are not to be called Prophets, unleſs God had 
revealed to them the myſtical intent of ſuch predictions: o 
that though the Spirit of God propheſied in them, yet they 


themſelves not underſtanding it, are not to be accounted Pro- 


hets. Of this laſt ſort are the books of the Pſalms, Job, 

roverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, &c. 

According to the different order of theſe inſpirations was 
the Old Teſtament divided into three volumes. The inſpi- 
ration of the New Teſtament is all to be reduced to the fit 
ſort, except the Revelation, which is _ and ſtrictly prophe- 
tical. The other parts of the New 'Teſtament are writ after 
a ſofter and clearer illumination, and in a ſtyle ſuitable to it, 
Now becauſe enthuſiaſts and impoſtors may falſely pretend to 
divine commiſſions and inſpirations, it is neceſſary (both for the 
undeceiving of thoſe who may be miſled by a hot and ungo- 
verned imagination, and for giving ſuch an authority to men 
truly inſpired, as may diſtinguiſh them from falſe pretenders) 
that the man thus inſpired ſhould have ſome evident ſign or 
other, either ſome miraculous action that is viſibly beyond the 
powers of nature, or ſome particular diſcovery of ſomewhat 
that is to come, which muſt be ſo expreſſed, that the accom- 
pliſhment of it may ſhew it to be beyond the conjectures 
of the moſt ſagacious : by one or both of thoſe a man muſt 
prove, and the world muſt be convinced, that he is ſent and 
directed by God. And if ſuch men deliver their meſſage in 
38 we muſt receive ſuch writings as ſacred and in- 

ired. 

F In theſe writings ſome parts are hiſtorical, ſome doctrinal, 
and ſome elenchtical or argumentative. As to the hiſtorical 
part, it is certain that whatſoever is delivered to us, as a mat- 
ter truly tranſacted, mi be indeed fo: but it is not neceſſary, 
when diſcourſes are reported, that the individual words ſhou!? 


be ſet down juſt as they were ſaid; it is enough if the effect 


them is reported: nor is it neceſſary that the order of time 
ſhould be rialy obſerved, or that all the conjunctions in ſuch 
relations ſhould be underſtood ſeverely according to their 
grammatical meaning. It is viſible that all the ſacred writers 
write in a diverſity of ſtyle, according to their different tem- 
pers, and to the various impreſſions that were made upon 
them. In that the inſpiration left them to the uſe of their fa- 


culties, and to their previous cuſtoms 2nd habits : the deſign 
of revelation, as to this part of its ſubject, is only to give ſuch 
repreſentations of matters of fact, as may both work upon and 
guide our belief; but the order of time, and the ſtrict — 
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having no influence that way, the writers might diſpoſe them, A R T. 


and expreſs them variouſly, and yet all be exactly true. For 
the conjunctive particles do rather import that one paſſage 
comes to be related after another, than that it was really tranſ- 
ated after it. 

As to the doctrinal parts, that is, the rules of life which 
theſe books ſet before us, or the propoſitions that are offered 
to us in them, we mult entirely acquieſce in theſe, as in the 
voice of God who ſpeaks to us by the means of a perſon, whom 
he, by his authorizing him in ſo wonderful a manner, obliges us 
to hear and believe. But when theſe writers come to explain 
or argue, they uſe many hgures that were well known in that 
age: but becauſe the fignification of a figure is to be taken 
from common uſe, and not to be carried to the utmoſt extent 
that the words themſelves will bear, we muſt therefore enquire, 
as much as we can, into the manner and phraſeology of the 
time in which ſuch perſons lived, which with relation to the 
New Teſtament will lead us far: and by this we ought to go- 
vern the extent and importance of theſe figures. 

As to their arguings, we are further to conſider, that ſome- 
times they argue upon certain grounds, and at other times they 
go upon principles, acknowledged and received by thoſe with 
whom they dealt. It ought never to be made the only way of 
proving a thing, to found it upon the conceſſions of thoſe with 
whom we deal ; yet when a thing is once truly proved, it is a 
juſt and uſual way of confirming it, or at leaſt of ſilencing thoſe 
who oppoſe it, to ſhew that it follows naturally from thoſe opi- 
nions and principles that are received among them. Since 
therefore the Jews had, at the time of the writing of the New 
Teſtament, a peculiar way of expounding many prophecies 
and paſlages in the Old Teſtament, it was a very proper way 
to convince them, to alledge many places according to their 
key and methods of expoſition. Therefore when divine wri- 
ters argue upon any point, we are always bound to believe the 
conclutions that their reaſonings end in, as parts of divine reve- 
lation: but we are not bound to be able to make out or even 
to aſſent to all the premiſes made uſe of by them in their whole 
extent; unleſs it appears plainly that they affirm the premiſes 
as expreſsly as they do the concluſions proved by them. 

And thus far 1 have laid down ſuch a ſcheme concerning 
inſpiration and infpired writings, as will afford, to ſuch as ap- 
prehend it aright, a ſolution to moſt of theſe difficulties with 
which we are urged on the account of ſome paſlages in the 
lacred writings. The laying down a ſcheme that aſſerts an 
immediate inſpiration which goes to the ſtyle, and to every 
tittle, and that denies any error to have crept into any of the 
copies, as it ſeems on the one hand to raiſe the honour of the 
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Scriptures very highly, ſo it lies open on the other hand to great 
difficulties, which ſeem inſuperable in that hypotheſis ; whereas 
a middle way, as it ſettles the divine inſpiration of theſe writ. 
ings, and their being continued down genuine and unvitiated 
to us, as to all that, for which we can only ſuppoſe that inſpi. 
ration was given; fo it helps us more eaſily out of all difficul. 
ties, by yielding that which ſerves to anſwer them, without 
weakening the authority of the whole. 

I come in the laſt place to examine the negative conſe- 
quence, that ariſes out of this head, which excludes thoſe 
books commonly called Apocryphal, that are here rejected, from 
being a part of the Canon: and this will be eaſily made out, 
The chief reaſon that preſſes us Chriſtians to acknowledge the 
Old Teſtament, is the teſtimony that Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
gave to thoſe books, as they were then received by the Jewiſh 
Church; to whom were committed the oracles of God. Now 
it is not ſo much as pretended, that ever theſe books were re- 
ceived among the Jews, or were ſo much as known to them, 
None of the writers of the New "Teſtament cite or mention 
them ; neither Philo nor Joſephus ſpeaks of them. Joſephus on 
the contrary ſays, they had only twenty-two books that deſerved 
belicf, but that thoſe which were written after the time of Ar- 
taxerxes, were not of equal credit with the reſt: and that in that 
period they had no prophets at all. I he Chriſtian Church was 
for ſome ages an utter ſtranger to thoſe books. Melito, Biſhop 
of Sardis, being defired by Oneſimus to give him a perfect ca- 
talogue of the books of the Old Feſtament, took a journey on 
purpoſe to the Eaft, to examine this matter at its ſource : and 
having, as he ſays, made an exact enquiry, he ſent him the 
names of them juſt as we receive the Canon; of which Euſcbius 
ſays, that he has preſerved it, becauſe it contained all thoſe books 
which the Church owned. Origen gives us the ſame catalogue 
according to the tradition of the Jews, who divided the Old 
Teſtament into twenty-two books, according to the letters of 
their alphabet. Athanaſius reckons them up in the ſame man- 
ner to be twenty-two, and he more diſtinctly ſays, “that he 
ce delivered thoſe, as they had received them by tradition, ard 
« as they were received by the whole Church of Chriſt, becauſe 
« ſome preſumed to mix apocryphal books with the divine 
ce Scriptures : and therefore he was ſet on it by the orthodox 
ce brethren, in order to declare the canonical books delivered as 
e ſuch by tradition, and believed to be of divine inſpiration. 
« It is true,” he adds, “ that beſides theſe there were other 
„books which were not put into the Canon, but yet were ap- 
e pointed by the fathers to be read by thoſe who firſt come to 
« be inſtructed in the way of piety: and then he reckons up 
e moſt of the apocryphal books,” Here is the firſt mention 
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we find of them, as indeed it is very probable they were made at A R T. 
VI. 


numbers. Both Hilary and Cyril of Jeruſalem give us the WWW 


Alexandria, by ſome of thoſe Jews who lived there in great 


ſame 5 of the books of the Old Teſtament, and affirm 
that they delivered them thus according to the tradition of the 


ancients, Cyril ſays, that all other books are to be put in a Catech, 4. 


ſecond order. Gregory Nazianzen reckons up the 22 books, 
and adds that none beſides them are genuine. The words that 
are in the Article are repeated by St. —— in ſeveral of his pre- 
faces. And that which ſhould determine this whole matter, is, 


that the council of Laodicea by an expreſs canon delivers the Can, as, 
catalogue of the canonical books as we do, decreeing that theſe a 60, 


only ſaould be read in the Church. Now the canons of this 
council were afterwards received into the code of the Canons 
of the univerſa] Church; ſo that here we have the concurring 
ſenſe of the whole Church of God in this matter. 

It is true, the book of the Revelation not being reckoned in 
it, this may be urged to detract from its authority: but it was 
already proved, that that book was received much earlier into 
the Canon of the Scriptures, ſo the deſign of this Canon being 
to eſtablith the authority of thoſe books that were to be read 
in the Church, the darkneſs of the Apocalypſe making it ap- 
pear reaſonable not to read it publickly, that may be the rea- 
lon why it is not mentioned in it, as well as in ſome later ca- 
talogues. 

Here we have four centuries clear for our Canon, in ex- 
cluſon to all additions. It were eaſy to carry this much further 
down, and to ſhew that theſe books were never by any expreſs 
definition received into the Canon, till it was done at Trent : 
and that in all the ages of the Church, even after they came 
to be much eſteemed, there were divers writers, and thoſe 
generally the molt learned of their time, who denied them to 
be a part of the Canon. At firſt many writings were read in 
tie Churches, chat were in high reputation both for the ſake 
of the authors, and of the contents of them, though they were 


never looked on as a part of the Canon: ſuch were Clemens's Can. 47. 


Epiſtle, the books of Hermas, the Acts of the Martyrs, beſides 
:veral other things which were read in particular Churches. 
And among theſe the apocryphal books came alſo to be read, 
as containing ſome valuable books of inſtruction, beſide ſeve- 
ral fragments of the Jewiſh hiſtory, which were perhaps too 
alily believed to be true. Theſe therefore being uſually read, 
they came to be reckoned among canonical Scriptures : for 
this is the reaſon aſſigned in the third council of Carthage, for 
calling them canonical, becauſe they had received them from 
their Fathers as books that were to be read in Churches : and 
ne word Canonical was by ſome in thoſe ages uled in a large 
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ART. ſenſe, in oppoſition to ſpurious ; ſo that it ſignified no more 


VI. 


than that they were genuine. So much depends upon this Ar. 
ticle, that it ſeemed neceſſary to dwell fully upon it, and tu 


ſtate it clearly. 


It remains only to obſerve the diverſity beween the Articles 
now eſtabliſhed, and thoſe ſet forth by King Edward. In the 
latter there was not a catalogue given of the books of Scrip. 
ture, nor was there any diſtinction ſtated between the Canon. 
cal and the Apocryphal books. In thoſe there is likewiſe : 

raph, or rather a parentheſis, added after the words proved 
thereby, in theſe words, Although ſometimes it may be admitted 


* by God's faithful people as pious, and conducing unto order and 


decency : which are now left out, becauſe the authority of the 
Church as to matters of order and decency, which was only 
intended to be aſſerted by this period, is more fully explained 
and ftated in the 35th Article, 
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more 9 T. 
; rern . IL 
nd to — id 


Of the Old Teſtament. 
-ticls The Old Teſfament is not contrary to the New: For 


In the both in the Old and New Teſtament Cverlaſting 
Scrip W Life is offered to Pankind by Chriſt, who is the only 
—_ Pediator between God and Pan, being bath God and 
” WW Pan. Wherefore then are not to be heard, which 
war feign that the Old Fathers did look only for Trans 
er and ſitorg Promiſes. 


of the 
Ss only 
plained 


although the Law given from God by Moles, as touch- 
ing Ceremonies and Rites, do not bind Chziſtian 
Pen, nor the Civil P2ecepts thereof ought of neceſſi- 
tu to be received in any Commonwealth, pet not- 
withſtanding no Chriſtian Pan whatſocver is free 


from the Obedience of the Commandments which 
are called Pozal. 


HIS Article is made up of the Sixth and the Nineteenth 
of King Edward's Articles laid together : only the 
Nineteenth of King Edward's has theſe words after Moral : 
Wherefore they are not to be heard, which teach that the Holy 
deriptures were given to none but to the weak; and brag con- 
tinually of the Spirit, by which they do pretend that all tobat- 
ſever they preach is ſuggeſted ta them; though manifeſtly con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures. "This whole Article relates to the 
Antinomians, as theſe laſt words were added by reaſon of the 
extravagance of ſome enthuſiaſts at that time; but that madneſs 
having ceaſed in Queen Elizabeth's time, it ſeems it was 
tought that there was no more occaſion for thoſe words. 

There are four heads that do belong to this Article : 
Firſt, that the Old Teſtament is not contrary to the New. 
decondly, that Chriſt was the Mediator in both diſpenſations, 
b that ſalvation was offered in both by him. Thirdly, that 
the ceremonial and the judiciary precepts in the Law of Moſes 
o not bind Chriſtians. Fourthly, that the Moral Law does 
ſill bind all Chriſtians, 

To the firſt of theſe, The Manichees of old, who fancied 
tat there was a bad as well as a good God, thought that theſe 
two great Principles were in a perpetual ſtruggle ; and my 
believed the Old Diſpenſation was under the bad one, whic 

Was taken away by the New, that is the work of the good 
70d, But they who held ſuch monſtrous tenets, muſt needs 
ect the whole New — or very much corrupt it: 


ſince 


"1CLE 
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A R T. ſince there is nothing plainer, than that the Prophets of the wh 
VIL. Old foretold the New, with approbation; and the writers gf and 
the New prove both their commiſſion and theic doctrine trom See 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament. This therefore could ng bly 
be affirmed without rejecting many of the books that ve own, ther 
and corrupting the reit. So this deſerves no more to be con- 
ſidered. | 


Upon this occaſion it will be no improper digreſhon, to 
conſider what revelation thoſe under the Moſaical Law, ct 
that lived before it, had of the Meflias : this is an important 
matter: it is a great confirmation of the truth of the Ch. 
tian Religion, as it will furniſh us with proper arguments 
againſt the Jews. It is certain they have long had, and ſtil 
have an expectation of a Meſſias: now the characters and 
predictions concerning this perſon muſt have been fulfilled long 
ago, or the prophecies will be found to be falſe ; and if they do 
meet and were accompliſhed in our Saviour's perſon, and if ng 
other perſon could ever pretend to this, then that which is un- 
dertaken to be proved, will be fully performed. The firſt pro- 
miſe to Adam after his ſin, ſpeaks of an enmity between the leet 

Gen. iii. 15. of the Serpent and the feed of the Woman: /t hall brui; 
thy head, and thou fhalt bruiſe his heel. The one might hun 
the other in ſome lefler inſtances, but the other was to have an 
intire victory at laſt ; which is plainly ſignified by the figures 
of bruiſing the hecl, and bruiſing the head, which was to be 
performed by one who was to bear this character of being the 

Cen. xii. 3. woman's ſeed. The next promiſe was made to Abraham, /n 

Gen. xxii. thee ſhall all the families of the earth be bleſſed : this wa 

| wal ei. lodged in his ſeed or poſterity, upon his being ready to offer 
up his ſon Ifaac : that promiſe was renewed to Iſaac, and 


24. 

Gen. æxvũi. after him to Jacob: when he was dying, it was lodged by hin 

Gin, Alix, in the tribe of Judah, when he propheſied, that the fc i foretel, 

10. ſhould not depart from Fudah, nor the latugiver from betuimi from th 
his feet, till Shiloh ſhould come; and the gathering of the pe of the | 
that is, of the Gentiles, wwas to be to him, It is certain the 1c another 
Tribes were loſt in their captivity, whereas the tribe of Jui be done 
was brought back, and continued to be a political body und deaf to | 
their own laws, till a breach was made upon that by the Romany characte 
firſt reducing them to the form of a province, and ſoon d trary, E 
that deſtroying them utterly : ſo that either that prediction wal or gene 
not accompliſhed, or the Shiloh, the Sent, to whom the Genie the Gen 
were to be gathered, came before they loſt their ſceptre and lava is a wh, 

Deut. xvii, Moſes told the people of Iſrael, that God was to r4/* "Wl mean ap] 

I 5. among them a Prophet like unto him, to whom they ci he was + 
to hearken, otherwiſe God would require it of them. I that for + 
character of Moſes was, that he was a lawgiver, % that his 
the author of an intire body of inſtituted religion, ſo tei reward « 


were to look for ſuch a one, Balaam propheſied darkly of ® place his 
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whom he ſaw as at a great diſtance from his own time; ART. 


and he ſpoke of a Star that ſhould come out of Jacob, and a 
Sceptre out of Iſrael: ſome memorial of which was proba- 
bly preſerved among the Arabians, in the book of Pfalms 
there are many things ſaid of David, which ſeem capable of a 
much auguſter ſenſe than can be pretended to be anſwered by 
any thing that befel himſelf. What is faid in the 2d, the 16th, 
the 22d, the 45th, the 102d, and the 110th Pſalms, afford us 
copious inſtances of theſe. Paſſages in theſe Pſalms muſt be 
ſtretched x. 79m that go very high, to think they were all 
fulfilled in David or Solomon : but in their literal and largeſt 
ſenſe they were accompliſhed in Chriſt, to whom God faid, 
Then art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. In him that 
was verified, Thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt 
thou ſuffer thy Holy One to ſee corruption. His hands and his 
feet were pierced, and lets were caft upon his veſlure. Of him 
it may be ſtrictly ſaid, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever. Jo him that belonged, The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till J make thine enemies thy feotſtool. 
And, The Lord ſware and will not repent, Thou art a prieſt 
for ever - pu the order of Melchiſedeck. . 

The Prophets gave yet more expreſs predictions concerning 


the Meſſias. Ifaiah did quiet the fears of Ahaz, and of the 


houſe of David, by ſaying, The Lord himſelf ſhall give you a Ita. viii. 14. 


fign, Behold, a Virgin hall conceive and bear a fon. It was 
certainly no ſign for one that was a Virgin, to conceive aſter- 
wards and bear a ſon ; therefore the /in or extraordinary thing 
here promiſed as a ſignal pledge of God's care of the houſe of 
David, muſt lie in this, that one ſtill remaining a Virgin, ſhould 
conceive and bear a ſon ; not to inſiſt upon the ſtrict ſignifica- 
tion of the word in the original. The fame Prophet did alfo 


foretel, that as this Meſhas, or the Branch, thould ſpring Ita. xi. 1, 2« 


from the ſtem of Jeſſe, ſo alſo he was to be full of the Spirit 


of the Lord; and that the Gentiles ſhould ſeek to him. In Ver. 10. 


another place he enumerates many of the miracles that ſhould 


be done by him: he was to give ſight to the blind, make the 1%. LXXV, 5, 


deaf to hear, the lame to walk. He does further ſet forth his 6: 
character; not that of a warrior or conqueror ; on the con- 


trary, He was not to cry nor ſtrive, nor break the bruiſed reed, 1a. All. 1. 


or quench the ſmoking flax; he was te bring forth judgment to 


the Gentiles, and the les were to wait for his law, There ver. 8. 


is a whole chapter in the fame Prophet, ſetting forth the 


mean appearance that the Meſſias was to make, the contempt Ina. lin. 


he was to fall under, and the ſufferings he was to bear ; and 
that for the ſins of others, which were to be laid on him; fo 
that his ſoul or life was to be made an offering for ſin, in 
reward of which he was to be highly exalted. 
place his miſſion is ſet forth, not in the ſtrains of war, or of 


12 conqueſt, 


In another Ifa. !xi, 
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AR r. conqueſt, but of preaching to the poor, ſetting the priſoners 
VII. free as in a year of jubilee, and comforting the afflicted and 
ſuch as mourned. In the two laſt chapters of that Prophet 
mention is made more particularly of the Gentiles that were 

to be called by him, and the ifs that were afar off, out of whom 

God was to take ſome for Prieſts and Levites : which ſhewed 

plainly, that a new diſpenſation was to be opened by him, in 

which the Gentiles were to be Prie/ts and Levites, which could 

not be done while the Moſaical Law ſtood, that had tied 

theſe functions to the tribe of Levi, and to the houle of 

Aaron. Jeremy renewed the promiſe to the houſe of David, 

Jer. xxiii. 5. of a King that ſhould reign and proſper ; in whoſe days Fudah 
and Iſrael were to dwell fa ely, whoſe name was to be, The 

Lord our er- Wc » It is certain this promiſe was never 

literally accompliſhed ; and therefore recourſe muſt be had toa 

Jer. xxxi, myſtical ſenſe. The ſame Prophet gives a large account of a 
__ new covenant that God was to make with the houſe of Iſrazl, 
not according to the covenant that he made with their Fathers, 

when he brought them out of Egypt. We have alſo two cha- 

raters given of that covenant: one is, that God would put 

his law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; 

that he would be their God, and that they ſhould all be taught 

of him: the other is, that he would forgive their tmiguities, 

and remember their fin no more. One of theſe is in oppoſition 

to their Law, that conſiſted chiefly in rituals, and had no pro- 

miſes of inward aſſiſtances; and the other is in oppoſition to 

the limited pardon that was offered in that diſpenſation, on the 
condition of the many ſacrifices that they were required to offer, 
Ezek.xxxvi. There is a prediction to the ſame bouts in Ezekiel, Joel pro- 
pheſied of an extraordinary effuſion of the Spirit of God on 
* numbers of perſons, old and youngs that was to happen 
efore the great and terrible day of the Lord, that is, before 
Micah v. 2. the final deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Micah, after he had fore- 
told ſeveral things of the diſpenſation of the Meſſiah, ſays that 

Hag. ii. 6, he was to come out of Bethlehem Ephratah. Haggai encouraged 
7. 859 thoſe who wefe troubled at the meanneſs of the — which 
they had raiſed after their return out of the captivity. It had 

neither the outward glory in its fabrick that Solomon's Temple 

had, nor the more real glory of the Ark, with the Tables 9 
the Lato; of fire from heaven on the altar; of a ſucceſſion 
prophets; of the Urim and Thummim, and the cloud between 

the cherubims ; which laſt, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the glory; 

all which had been in Solomon's Jemple, but were wanting in 

that. In oppoſition to this, the Prophet in the name of God 


2 5 
Joel ii. 28. 


promiſed, that he would in a fittle while ſhake the heaven 
and the earth, and ſhake all nations; words that import 
ſome ſurpriſing aud great change; upon which the 4%, 
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is gloryz and the glory of this latter houſe ſhould exceed the 
glory of the former, for in that place Cad would give peace. 
Here 1s a plain prophecy, that this Temple was to have a 
lory, not only equal but ſuperior to the glory of Solomon's 
f emple: theſe words are too auguſt to be believed to have 
been accompliſhed, when Herod rebuilt the Temple with much 
magnificence; for that was nothing in compariſon of the real 
glory, of the ſymbols of the preſence of God, that were want- 
ing in it. This cannot anſwer the words, that the deſire of 
all nations was to come, and that God would give peace in 
that place. do that cither this prophecy was never fulfilled, or 
ſomewhat muſt be aſſigned during the ſecond Temple, that will 
anlwer thoſe ſolemn expreflions, which are plainly applicable 
to our aviour, who was the expectation of the Gentiles, by 
whom peace was made, and in whom the eternal Word dwelt in 
a manner inhnitely more auguſt than in the cloud of glory. 


VII. 


Zechary propheſied, that their King, by which they under- Zech. ix. 9. 


ſtood the Meſſias, was to be meek and lowly, and that he was 
to make his entrance in a very mean appearance, riding on an 
aſs but yet under that, he was to bring ſalvation to them, and 


they were to rejoice greatly in him. Malachi told them, that Mal. iii. 1. 


the Lord whom they ſought, even the meſſenger of the covenant 
in whom they delighted, ſhould ſuddenly come into his Temple 
and that the day of his coming was to be dreadful; that he 
was to refine and purify, in particular, the Sons of Levi; and a 
terrible deſtruction is denounced after that. One character of 


his coming was, that Elijah the prophet was to come before Mal. iv, 1. 


that great and dreadful day, who ſhould convert many, old 
and young. Now it is certain that no other perſon came, 
during the ſecond Temple, to whom theſe words can be ap- 
plied; ſo that they were not accompliſhed, unleſs it was in 
the perſon of our Saviour, to whom all theſe characters do 
well agree. 

But to conclude with that prophecy which of all others is 


the moſt particular: when Daniel at the end of ſeventy Nav. ix. 24, 
years captivity was interceding for that nation, an angel was 25, 26, 27. 


lent to him to tell him, that they were to have a new period 
of ſeventy weeks, that is, ſeven times ſeventy years, 490 
years ; and that after ſixty-two weeks, Meſſiah the Prince was 
lo come, and to be cut ; and that then the people of a prince 
Heul deflroy the city and the ſanctuary; and the end of theſe 
Was to be as with 4 flood or inundation, and deſelations were 
determined to the end of the war. They were to be deſtroyed 
by abominable armics, that is, by idolatrous armies: they 
were to be made deſolate, till an utter end or conſummation 
lnould be made of them, * pomp with which this deſtrue- 

3 tion 
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AR T, tion is ſet forth, plainly ſhews, that the final ruin of the 


VII. 


i i juſtly inferred, not only that if that viſion was really ſent from 


Jews by the Roman armies is meant by it. From which it is 
God by an angel to Daniel, and in conſequence to that was 
fulfilled, then the Meſſiah did come, and was cut off during 
the continuance of ſeruſalem and the Temple; but that it hap- 
pened within a period of time deſigned in that viſion. Time 
was then computed more certainly than it had been for many 
ages before. Iwo great meaſures were fixed; one at Baby- 
lon by Nabonafler, and another in Greece in the Olympiads, 
Here a prediction is given almoſt five hundred years before 
the accompliſhment, with many very nice reckonings 1n it, 
I will not now enter upon the chronology of this matter, on 
which ſome great men have beſtowed their labours very 
happily. Archbiſhop Uſher has ſtated this matter fo, that the 
interval of time is clearly four hundred eighty-ſix years. The 
covenant was to be confirmed with many for one week, in 
the midſt of which God was to cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation 
for ſin to ceaſe ; which ſeems to be a myſtical way of de- 
ſcribing the death of Chriſt, that was to put an end to the 
virtue of the Judaical ſacrifices; ſo ſixty-nine weeks and a 
half make juſt four hundred eighty-ſix years and a half, | ut 
without going further into this calculation, it is evident, that 
during the ſecond Temple, the Meſſias was to come, and to 
be cut off, and that ſoon after that a prince was to ſend an 
army to deſtroy both city and ſanctuary. The Jews do not 
ſo much as pretend that during that "T'emple the Meſſias thus 
ſet forth did come, or was cut off; ſo either the prediction 
failed in the event, or the Meſſias did come within that 
period. 

And thus a thread of the prophecies of the Meſſias being 
carried down through the whole Old Teſtament, it ſeems to be 
fully made out, that he was to be of the ſeed of Abraham, and 
of the poſterity of David: that the tribe of Judah was to 
be a diſtinct policy, till he ſhould come: that he ſhould work 
many miracles: that he was to be meek and lowly: that 
his function was to conſiſt in preaching to the afflicted, and in 
comforting them : that -he was to call the Gentiles, and even 
the remote iſlands, to the knowledge of God : that he was to 
be born of a virgin, and at Bethlehem: that he was to be a 
new lawgiver, as Moſes had been: that he was to ſettle his 
followers upon à new covenant, different from that made by 
Moſes : that he was to come during the ſecond Temple: that 
he was to make a mean, but a joyful entrance to Jeruſalem: 
that he. was to be cut off: that the iniquities of us all were 
to be laid on him; and that his life was to be made an offer- 


ing for ſin ; but that God was to give him a glorious 1 
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for theſe his ſufferings; and that his doctrine was to be internal? A R r. 


accompanied with a free offer of pardon. and of inward af” 


ſiſtances; and that after his death the Jews were to fall undef WW 


a terrible curſe, and an utter extirpation, When this is all 
ſum ned up together; when it appears, that there was never 
any other perſon to whom thoſe characters did agree, but that 
tuey did all meet in our Saviour, we ſee what light the Old 
Teſtament has given us in this matter. Here a nation that 
hates us and our religion, who are ſcattered up and down 
tu world, who have been for many ages without their tem- 
pl, aud without their facrifices, without prieſts, and without 
tir g-nealogies, who yet hold theſe books among them in 
a due venera on, which furniſh us with ſo full a proof, that 
tie Meſſiah whom they ſtill look for, is the Lord Jeſus whom 
we worſhip. Wie do now proceed to other matters. 

The Jews pretend, that it is a great argument againſt the 
authority of the New Teſtament, becauſe it acknowledges 
the Id to be from God, and yet repeals the far greater part of 
the laws enacted in it; though thoſe laws are often ſaid to be 
laws for ever, and throughout all generations, Now they ſeem 
to argue with ſome advantage, who ſay, that what God does 
declare to be a Jaw that ſhail be perpetual by any one Pro- 
pact, cannot be abrogated or reverſed by another, fince that 
other can have no more authority than the former Prophet had: 
and if both are of God, it ſeems the one cannot make void 
that which was formerly declared by the other in the name of 
God. But it is to be conſidered, that by the phraſes of a 
fratute for ever, or throughout all generations, can only be 
meant, that ſuch Jaws were not tranhent laws, ſuch as were 
only to be oblerved whilft they marched through the wilder- 
nels, or upon particular occaſions ; whereas ſuch laws which 
were conſtantly and generally to be obſerved, were to them 
perpetual. But that does not import that the Lawgiver him- 
ſelf had parted with all the authority that naturally belongs to 
him, over his own laws. It only fays, that the people had 
no power over ſuch laws to repeal or change them : they 
were to bind them always, but that puts no limitation on the 
Lawgiver himſelf, ſo that he might not alter his own conſti- 
tutions. Poſitive precepts, which have no real value in them- 
ſelves, are of their own nature alterable: and as in human 
laws the words of enacting a law for all future times do only 
make that to be a perpetual law for the ſubjects, but do not at 
all limit the legiſlative power, which is as much at liberty to 
abrogate or alter it, as if no ſuch words had been in the law; 
there are alſo many hints in the Old Teſtament, which ſhew 
that the precepts of the Moſaical law were to be altered: ma- 
ny plain iutimations are given of a time and ſtate, in which 
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the knowledge of God was to be ſpread over all the earth: 
and that God was every where to be worſhipped. Now this 
was impoſſible to be done without a change in their lay 
and rituals : it being impoſſible that all the world ſhould gg 
up thrice a year to worſhip at Jeruſalem, or could be ſerve{ 
by prieſts of the Aaronical family. Circumciſion was a dif. 
tinction of one particular race which needed not to be conti. 
nued after all were brought under one denomination, and with. 
in the ſame common privileges. 

Theſe things hitherto mentioned belong naturally to this 

art of the Article: yet in the intention of thoſe who framed 
it, theſe words relate to an extravagant fort of enthuſiaſts that 
lived in thoſe days; who abuſing ſome ill- underſtood phraſe 
concerning Juſtification by Chriſt without the works of the 
Law, came to ſet up very wild notions, which were bad in 
themſelves, but much more pernicious in their conſequences, 
They therefore fancied that a Chriſtian was tied by no law, 
as a rule or yoke; all theſe being taken away by Chit: 
they faid indeed, that a Chriſtian by his renovation became 
a law to himſelf; he obeyed not any written rule or lay, 
but a new inward nature : and thus as it is ſaid that Sadocus 
miſtook his maſter Antigonus, who taught his diſciples to ſerve 
God, nes for the hope of a reward, but without any expec- 
tations, as if he by that affectation of ſublimity had denied that 
there was any reward, and from thence ſprung the ſect of the 
Sadducees : ſo theſe men, perhaps at firſt miſtaking the meaning 
of the New Teſtament, went wrong only in their notions; and 
ſill meant to preſs the neceſſity of true holineſs, though in another 
ſet of phraſes, and upon other motives; yet from thence many 
wild and ungoverned notions aroſe then, and were not long 
ago revived among us; all which flowed from their not un- 
derſtanding the importance of the word Law in the New Tek 
tament, in which it ſtands moſt commonly for the complex 
of the whole Jewiſh religion, in oppoſition to the Chriltian; 
as the word Law, when it ſtands for a book, is meant of the 
five Books of Moſes. 

The maintaining the whole frame of that diſpenſation, in 
oppoſition to that liberty which the Apoſtles granted to the 
Gentiles, as to the ritual parts of it, was the controverſy then 
in debate between the Apoſtles and the Judaizing Chriſtians, 
The ſtating that matter aright is a key that will open all thole 
difficulties, which with it will appear eaſy, and without it 
inſuperable, In oppolition to theſe, who thought then that 
the Old Teſtament, having brought the world on to the know- 
ledge of the Meſſias, was now of no more uſe, this Article 
was framed, 11 
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The ſecond part of the Article relates to a more intricate A R T. 


matter; and that is, whether in the Old Teſtament there were 
any promiſes made, other than tranſitory or temporal ones, 
and whether they might look for eternal ſalvation in that diſ- 
penſation, and upon what account? Whether Chriſt was the Me- 
diator in that diſpenſation, or if they were ſaved by virtue of their 
obedience to the laws that were then given them. Thoſe 
who deny that Chriſt was truly God, think that in order to the 
raiſing him to thoſe great characters in which he is propoſed 
in the New Teſtament, it is neceſſary to aſſert that he gave 
the firſt aſſurances of eternal happineſs, and of a free and full 
pardon of all fins, in his Goſpel : and that in the Old Teſta- 
ment neither the one nor the other were certainly and diſtinct- 
ly underſtood, 

It is true, that if we take the words of the covenant that 
Moſes made between God and the people of Iſrael ſtrictly and 
25 they ſtand, they import only temporal bleſſings : that was a 
covenant with a body of men and with their poſterity, as they 
were a people engaged to the obedience of that law. Now a 
national covenant could only be eſtabliſhed in temporal pro- 
miſes of public and viſible bleſſings, and of a long continuance 
of them upon their obedience, and in threatnings of as ſignal 


| judgments upon the violation of them: but under thofe gene- 


nl promiſes of what was to happen to them collectively, as they 
made up one nation, every ſingle perſon among them might, 
and the good men among them did, gather the hopes of a fu- 
ture ſtate, It is clear that Moſes did all along ſuppoſe the being 
of God, the creation of the world, and the promiſe of the 
Meſſias, as things fully known and carried down by tradition 
to his days : ſo it ſeems he did alſo ſuppoſe the knowledge of 
a future ſtate, which was then generally belicved by the Gen- 
tiles as well as the Jews ; though they had only dark and con- 
fuled notions about it. But waen God was eſtabliſhing a co- 
yenant with the 3 nation, a main part of which was his 
giving them the land of Canaan for an inheritance, it was not 
neceſlary that eternal rewards or puniſhments ſhould be then 
propoſed to them : but from the tenor of the promiſes made to 
their forefathers, and from the general principles of natural 
religion, not yet quite extinguiſhed among them, they might 
gather this, that under thoſe carnal promiſes, bleſſings ot a 
higher nature were to be underſtood. And fo we ſee that Da- 
vid had the hope of arriving at the preſence of God, and at his 
nght hand, where he believed there was a fulneſs of joy, and 


pleaſures for ever more and he puts himſelf in this oppoſition Pf. xvi. 11. 
to the wicked, that whereas their portion was in this life, and Pl. xvii. 14s 
Ivey left their ſubſtance to their children; he ſays, that as for 


him, he ſhould beheld Grd's face in righteouſneſs, and ſhould 
be 
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ART. be ſatisfied when he awaked with his likeneſs ; which ſeems 
VII. plainly to relate to a ſtate after this life, and to the reſurrec. 
tion. He carries this oppolition further in another Pſalm, vhes 
after he had faid, that men in honour did not continue, but wer, 
Pf. xlix. 14, like the beaſts that periſhed : that none of them could pur; val, 
15. immortality for his brother, that he ſhould fill live for ever 41; 
not ſee corruption: they all died and left their wealth to other; 
and like ſheep they were laid in the grave, where deut n 
feed on them : in oppoſition to which he ſays, that the i, 
ſhould have dominion over them in the « morning + wi + 
clearly a poetical expreſſion for another day that c 
the night of death. As for himfclf in particulzir, he far 
God ſhall redeem my ſovl (that is, his life, or his bed), 
thoſe lenſes the word ſoul is uſed in the Old Peſtame:r) /; 1 
the power of the grave : that is, from continuing in that ſtate 
of death; for he ſhall receive me. This does very clearly fet 
forth David's belief, both of future happin-ſs, and of the re. 
Pf. Ixxxiv. ſurrection of his body. To which mignt be added ſome other 
Jin. 6. Palſages in the Pſalms, Eccleſiaſtes, Iſaiah, and Haniel: in al 
1c. 17. which it appears, that the holy men in that diſpenſation did 
xcvi. 13. Underſtand, that under thoſe promiſes in the Books of Moſes 
— 1 3- that ſeemed literally to belong to the land of Canaan, and otier 
Ia. xxv. 8. temporal bleſſings, there was a ſpiritual meaning hid, which it 
xxvi. 19. ſcems was conveyed down by that ſucceſſion of Prophets, that 
Dan. zii. 2+ was among them, as the myſtical ſenſe of them. 
It is to this that our Saviour ſeems to appeal, when the Sad- 
ducees came to puzzle him with that queſtion of the ſeven bie- 
Matt. xxii, thren, who had all married one wife: he firſt tells them, thy 
29. erred, not knowing the Scriptures; which plainly imports, that the 
, doctrine which they denied, was contained in the Scriptures: 
and then he goes to prove it, not from thoſe more exprels pak: 
ſages that are in the Prophets and holy writers, which as ſome 
think the Sadducees rejected; but from the Law, which being 
the ſource of their religion, it might ſeem a juſt prejudice 
againſt any doctrine, eſpecially if it was of great conſequence, 
that it was not contained in the Law. Therefore he cites thek 
words that are fo often repeated, and that were ſo much con- 
ſidered by the Jews, as containing in them the foundation d 
God's love to them; that God id upon many occaſions, pat- 
Ver, 31,32. ticularly at his firſt appearance to Moles, I am the God of Aort- 
ham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Facob, Which word 
imported, not only that God had been their God, but ſtill wa 
their God: now when God is ſaid to be a God to any, by that 
Exod. iii, 6. is meant, that he is their benefactor, or exceeding rich rewark, 
as was promiſed to Abraham. And that therefore Abraham, 


Iſaac, and Jacob lived unto Gad, that is, were not dead; bu 
were then in a happy ſtate of life, in which God did rewats 
them 
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them, and ſo was their God. Whether this argument reſts A R x. 


here, our Saviour deſigning only to prove againſt the main error 
of the Sadducees, that we have ſouls diſtinct from our bodies, 
that ſhall outlive their ſeparation from them; or if it goes fur- 
her to prove the riſing of the body itſelf, I ſhall not determine. 
On the one hand our Saviour ſeems to apply himſelf particularly 
to prove the reſurrection of the body; ſo we mult fee how to 
fnd here an argument for that, to anſwer the (cope of the 
whole diſcourſe : yet on the other hand it may be ſaid, that he 
having proved the main point of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after death, 
which is the foundation of all religion; the other point, which 
was chiefly denied, becauſe that was thought falſe, would be 
more eaſily both acknowledged and believed. 

As for the reſurrection of the body, all that can be brought 
from hence as an argument to prove it, is, that ſince God 
was the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and by conſe- 
quence their benefactor and rewarder, and yet they were pil- 
erims on this earth, and ſuffered many toflings and troubles, 
that therefore they muſt be rewarded in another ſtate ; or be- 
cauſe God promited that to them he would give the land of 
Canaan, as well as to their ſeed after them, and ſince they 


Inver had any portion of it in their own poſſeſſion, that there- 


fore they ſhall riſe again, and with the other ſaints reign on 
earth, and have that promiſe fulfilled in themſelves, 

From all this the aſſertion of the Article is as to one main 
point made good, that the old fathers looked for more than 
tranſitory promiſes : it is alſo clear, that they looked for a fur- 
ther pardon of fin, than that which their law held forth to them 
in the expiation made by facrifices. Sins of ignorance, or fins 
of a lower ſort, were thoſe only for which Sin or Treſpaſs- 
Offerings were appointed. The fins of a higher order were 


puniſhed by death, by the hand of heaven, or by cutting off; Heb. x. 28. 


ſo that ſuch as ſinned in that kind were to die without mercy : 


yet when David had fallen into the moſt heinous of thoſe ſins, Prat. H. r, 
be prays to God for a pardon, according to God's loving- 2, 16, 27. 


kindneſs, and the multitude of his tender mercies : for he 
knew that they were beyond the expiation by ſacrifice. The 
Prophets do often call the Jews to repent of their idolatry and 
other crying fins, ſuch as oppreſſion, injuſtice, and murder; 
with the promiſe of the pardon of them ; even though they 
were of the deepeſt dye, as crimſon and ſcarlet, 


for lefſer ſins an expiation was appointed by facrifice, beſides 

their confefling and repenting of it; and ſince it ſeems, by St. 

Paul's way of arguing, that they held it for a maxim, that 

without ſhedding of blood there was no remiſſion of fins ; this 

might naturally lead them to think that there was ſome other 

conlideration that was interpoſed in order to the pardoning - 
; tho 


Since then Ita. i. 18. 
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AR T. thoſe more heinous fins ; for a greater degree of guilt ſeems by 
VII. a natural proportion to demand a higher degree of ſacrifice any 
explation, Put after all, whatſoever Iſaiah, Daniel, or any 
other Prophet might have underſtood or meant by thoſe ſacrih. 
catory phraſes that they uſe in ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, yet it 
cannot be faid from the Old Teſtament, that in that diſpenſa- 
tion it was clearly revealed that the Meſſias was to die, and to 
become a facrifice for ſin: the Meſhas was indeed promiſe 
under general terms; but there was not then a full and c. 
plicit revelation of his being to die for the redemption cf 
mankind ; yet ſince the moſt heinous fins were then pardoned, 
though not by virtue of the ſacrifices of that covenant, nor by the 
other means preſcribed in it, we have good reaſon to affirm, 
that, according to this Article, life was offered to mankind in 
the old diſpenſation by Chriit, who was with relation to cb- 
taining the favour of God, and everlaſting life, the Mediator 
of that as well as of the new diſpenſation. In the New Teſts 
ment he is ſet in oppoſition to the old Adam, that as in the oe 
all died, jo in the other all were made alive: nor is it any way 
incongruous to ſay, that the merit of his death ſhould by an an 
ticipation have ſaved thoſe who died before he was born: for 
that being in the view of God as certain, before, as after it was 
done, it uight be in the divine intention the ſacrifice fur the od, 
as well as it is exprelsly declared to be the ſacrifice for the neu 
diſperiſation. And this being ſo, God might have pardoned 
ſins in conſideration of it, even to thoſe who had no diſtindt 
apprehenſions concerning it. For as God applies the death d 
Chriſt, by the ſecret methods of his grace, to many perlons 
whoſe circumſtances do render them incapable of the exprels 
acts of laying hold on it, the want of thoſe (for inſtance, in 
infants and ideots) being ſupplied by the- goodneſs of God: (o 
though the revelation that was made of the Meſſias to the fi- 
thers under the old diſpenſation, was only in general and pro- 
phetical terms, of which they could not have a clear and di. 
tint knowledge; yet his death might be applied to them, and 
their ſins pardoned through him, upon their performing ſuch 
acts as were proportioned to that diſpenſation, and to the re- 
velation that was then made: and ſo they were reconciled to 
God even after fins, for which no ſacrifices were appointed by 
their diſpenſation, upon their repentance and obedience to 
the fœderal acts and conditions then required, which ſupplicd 
the want of more expreſs acts with relation to the death d 
Chriſt, not then diſtinctly revealed to them. But though tac 
vid fathers had a conveyance of the hope of eternal life made 
to them, with a reſurrection of their bodies, and a confidence 
in tze mercy of God, for pardoning the moſt heinous ts; 
2 Pet. i, 19. Jet It cannot be denicd, but that it was as à light that Heines 7 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 


a dark place, till the Day-ftar did ariſe, and that Chriſt brought A R r. 


ems by 7 and immortality to light by his Goſpel; giving us fuller and 
ice and earer diſcoveries of it, both with relation to our ſouls and 


or any iſſbodies; and that by him alio God has declared his righteouſneſs Rom, ili. 24, 


lacrih. ir the remiſſion of fins, through the forbearance of Gad, through *5' 
» yet it Wb: redemption that is in Chriſt Feſus, and through faith in his 
iſpenſa. Bud, 

and to The third branch of this Article will not need much expla- 
romiſed Nation, as it will bear no diſpute, except with Jews, who do 
and -. Not acknowledge the New leſtament. The ccremonial parts 


tion cf f the Moſaical Law, which comprehends all both the negative 
rdonued, Wand che poſitive precepts, were enjcined the Jews either with 
Tr by the Nelation to the worſhip of God and tervice at the "Temple, or to 
) affirm, Wtheir perſons and courſe of lite. 

kind in That which is not moral of its own nature, or that had no 
to ob- Pelation to civil ſociety, was commanced them, to ſeparate 
lediator WWhem not only from the idolatrous and magical practices of other 
Left Whations, but to diſtinguiſh them fo entirely as to all their 
the ant Hfuſtoms, even in the rules of eating and cf cleannefs, that 
any way ey might have no familiar commerce with other nations, but 
y an a e within and among themſelves; fince that was very likely to 
orn: for Weorrupt them, of which they had very large experience. Some 
er it was t thoſe rituals were perhaps given them as puniſhments for 
the dei frequent revolts, and were as a yoke upon them, who 
3 _ ere ſo prone to idolatry. They were as rudiments and re- 
YJargonee 


nembrances to them: they were as it were ſubdued by a great 
> diſtinct WiWriety of precepts, which were matter both of muck charge 
death of Had great trouble to them: by theſe they were allo ng ; 
y perions er it ſeems they did naturally love a pompous exteriour in 
> exprels Welioion ; they were alſo, by all that train of performances 
dance, u Which were laid on them, kept in mind both of the great bleſ- 
God: iv Biines of God to them, and of the obligations that lay on them 
o the fa» Wowards God; and many of thoſe, particularly their ſacrifices 
and pro · Md waſhings, were typical. All this was proper and neceſſary 
and dil. Bp reſtrain and govern them, while they were the only people in 
hem, and We world that renounced idolatry, and worſhipped the true 
wing ſuch Hod: and therefore ſo ſoon as that of which they had an em- 
o the re- ¶ lem in the ſtructure of their Temple (of a court of the Gen- 
nciled to ¶ftes ſeparated with a middle wall of partition, from the place 
ointed by Wh which the Iſraelites worſhippzd) was to be removed, and that 
lience oe houſe of God was to become à houſe of prayer & all na- 
ſuppliel Nn, then all thoſe diſtinctions were to be laid afide, and all 


death 0 at ſervice was to determine and come to an end. The 
ough te oſtles did declare that the Gentiles were not to be brought 


life made 
onfidence 
ous ſins; 
t ſhined in 

a ark 


nder that heavy yoke, which their fathers were not able to 
far; yet the Apoſtles themſelves, as born Jews, and while 
dey lived among the Jews, did continue in the obſervance 


of 
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of their rites, as long as God ſeemed to be waiting for th 
remnant of that nation that was to be ſaved, before his wrat 
came upon the reſt to the uttermoſt. They went to th, 
Temple, they purified themſelves ; and in a word, te the Fey 
they. became Fetus; and in this compliance, the firſt conver 
of the Jewiſh nation continued till the deſtruction of Jerul, 
lem; after which, it became impoſlible to obſerve the greatef 
part of their moſt important rituals, even all thoſe that wer 
tied to the Temple. But that nation loſing it's genealogie, 
and all the other characters that they formerly had of a m. 
tion under the favour and protection of” God, could no mor 
know after a few ages, whether they were the ſeed of Abr. 
ham or not, or whether there were any left among them d 
the tribe of Levi, or of the family of Aaron. So that noy 
all thoſe ceremonies are at an end; many of them are becom 
impoſhble, and the reſt uſeleſs ; as the whole was abrogated by 
the authority of the Apoſtles, who being ſent of God, aut 
proving their miſſion by miracles, as well as Moſes had done 
his, they might well have lee and diſſolved thoſe preceps 
upon earth, upon which, according to our Saviour's word, 

they are to be eſteemed as locſed in heaven, | 
The judiciary parts of the Law were thoſe that related t 
them as they were a ſociety of men, to whom God by a ſx. 
cial command gave authority to drive out and deſtroy a wick 
race of people, and to poſſeſs their land; which God ap- 
pointed to be divided equally among them, and that every por- 
tion ſhould be as a perpetuity to a family ; ſo that though i 
might be mortgaged out for a number of years, yet it un 
afterwards to revert to the family. Upon this bottom they 
were at firſt ſet ; and they were ſtill to be preſerved upon it; 
ſo that many laws were given them as they were a cin 
ſociety, which cannot belong to any other ſociety : and there- 
fore their whole judiciary law, except when any parts of it 
are founded on moral equity, was a complicated thing, ans 
can belong to no other nation, that is not in its firſt and eller 
tial conftitution made and framed as they were. For inſtance; 
the prohibition of taking uſe for money, being a mean 1 
preſerve that equality which was among them, and to key 
any of them from becoming exceſſively rich, or others fron 
becoming miſerably poor, this is by no means to be applied u 
other conſtitutions, where men are left to their induſtry, and 
neither have their inheritance by a grant from heaven, nd 
are put by any ſpecial appointment of God all upon a leid. 
So that it is certain, and can bear no debate, that the Moat 
cal diſpenſation, as to all the parts of it that are not of ther 
own nature moral, is determined and abrogated by the Gd 
pel. The deciſions which the Apoſtles made in this matte 
ar 
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are ſo clear, and for the proof of them, the whole tenor of A R r. 


the Epiſtles to the Galatians and the Hebrews is ſo full, that 


VIL. 


no doubt can reſt concerning this, with any man who reads WWW 


them. 

The laſt branch of this Article that remains to be con- 
ſidered, is concerning the Moral Law, by which the Ten 
Commandments are meant, together with all ſuch precepts as 
do belong to them, or are corollaries ariſing out of chem. By 
Meral Law is to be underſtood, in oppoſition to Poſitive, a 
law which has an antecedent foundation in the nature of 
things, that ariſes from eternal reaſon, is ſuitable to the 
frame and powers of our fouls, and is neceſſary for main- 
taining of human ſociety. All ſuch laws are commanded, 
becaule they are in themſelves good, and ſuitable to the ſtate 
in which God has put us here. The two ſources out of which 
all the notions of morality flow, are firſt the conſideration 
of ourſelves as we are ſingle individuals, and that with rela- 
on bath to foul and body; and next the conſideration of 
puman ſociety, what is neceſlary for the peace and order, the 
tet) and happineſs of mankind. I here are two orders 
r coral precepts ; ſome relate to things that of their own 
tate are inflexibly good or evil, ſuch as truth and falſchood; 
whereas other things, by a variety of circumſtances, may fo 
c:iange their nature, that they may be cither morally good or 
*; a merciful or generous temper is always a good moral 
quality, and yet it may run to exceſſes: there may be many 
things that are not unalterably moral in themſelves, which yet 
may be fit ſubjects of perpetual laws about them. For in- 
ſtance; in the degrees of kindred with relation to marriage, 
there are no degrees but direct aſcendants or deſcendants, 
taat is, parents and children, that by an eternal reaſon can 
never marry; for where there is a natural ſubordination, there 
can never be ſuch an equality as that ſtate of life requires: 
but collateral degrees, even the neareſt, brothers and fiſters, 
are not by any natural law barred marriage, and therefore in 
a caſe of neceſſity they might marry : yet ſince their inter- 
marrying muſt be attended with vait inconveniencies, and 
would tend to the defilement of all families, and hinder the 
conjunction of mankind by the intermixture of different fa- 
miles ; it becomes therefore a fit ſubject for a perpetual law, 
to ſtrike a horror at the thought of ſuch commixtures, and 
ſo to keep the world pure; which, conlidering the freedoms 
in which thoſe of the ſame family do live, could not be pre- 
ſerved without ſuch a law. It is alſo the intereſt of man- 


kind, and neceſſary for the careful education of the riſing ge- 
neration, that marriages ſhould be for life; for if it were 


free for married perſons to ſeparate at pleaſure, the iſſue of 
marriages 
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AR r. marriages ſo broken would be certainly much neglected: and 


ſince a power to break a marriage would naturally inflame ſuch 
little quarrellings as may happen among all perſons that live 
together, which will on the contrary be certainly repreſſed, 
when they know that the marriage cannot be diſſolved, and 
when, by ſuch a diſſolution of marriages, the one half of the 
human ſpecies, I'mean woman-kind, is expoſed to great mi- 
ſeries, and ſubject to much tyranny, it is a fit ſubject for a 
perpetual law ; ſo that it is moral in a ſecondary order. It 
were eaſy to give inſtances of this in many more particulars, 
and to ſhew, that a precept may be faid to be moral, 
when there is a natural ſuitableneſs in it to advance that 
which is moral in the firſt order, and that it cannot be well 
preſerved without ſuch a ſupport. It will appear what occa- 
ſion there is for this diſtinction, when we conſider the Ten 
Commandments; which are ſo many heads of morality, that 
are inſtanced in the higheſt act of a Lind - and to which are 
to be reduced all ſuch acts as by the juſt proportions of mo- 
rality belong to that order and ſeries of actions. 

1 he foundation of morality is religion. The ſenſe af 
God, that he is, and that he is both a rewarder and a pu- 
niſher, is the foundation of religion. Now this muſt be ſup- 
poſed as antecedent to his laws, for we regard and obey them 
from the perſuaſion that is formed in us concerning the being 
and the juſtice of God: the two firſt commandments are 
againſt the two different ſorts of idolatry ; which are, the wor- 
fhipping of falſe Gods, or the worſhipping the true God in 
a corporeal figure: the one is the giving the honour « 
the true God to an idol, and the other is the deprefling the 
true God to the reſemblance of an idol. Theſe were the 
two great branches of idolatry, by which the true ideas cf 
God were corrupted. Religion was by them corrupted in it 
ſource, No body can queſtion but that it is immoral to wor- 
ſhip a falſe God; it is a transferring the honour which be- 
longs immediately and ſingly to the great God, to a creature, 
or to ſome imaginary thing which never had a real exilt- 
ence. This is the robbing God of what is due to him, and 
the exalting another thing to a degree and rank that cannot be- 
long to it. Nor is it leſs immoral to propoſe the great and 
true God to be worſhipped under appearances that are dero- 
gatory to his nature, that tend to give us low thoughts 
him, and that make us think him like, if not below our- 
ſelves. This way of worſhipping him is both unſuitable to his 
nature, and unbecoming ours ; while we pay our adorations 
to that which is the work of an artificer. I his is confirmed 


by thoſe many expreſs prohibitions in Scripture, to which rea- 
ſons are added, which ſhew that the thing is immoral in its 
own 
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own nature: it being often repeated, that no ſimilitude of 3 


God was ever ſeen : and t whom will ye liken me? All things 
in heaven and earth are often called the work of his hands : 
which are plain indications of a moral precept, when ar- 
guments are framed from the nature of things to enforce 
obedience to it. The reaſon given in the very command it- 
ſelf, is taken from the nature of God, who is jealous ; that 
i, ſo tender of his glory, that he will not ſuffer a diminution 
of it to go unpuniſhed; and if this precept is clearly founded 
upon natural juſtice, and the proportion that ought to be kept 
between all human acts and their objects, then it muſt be 
perpetual ; and that the rather, becauſe we do plainly fee 
that the Goſpel is a rehnjng upon the Law of Moſes, and does 
exalt it to a higher pitch of ſubiimity and purity: and by 
conſequence the ideas of God, which are the firſt ſeeds and 
principles of religion, are to be kept vet more pure and unde- 
hled in it, than they were in a lower diſpenſation. 


— — 


The third precept is againſt falſe >wearing : for the word Ec. «xii. 1. 


vain is often uſed in the Scripture in that ſenſe : and ſince 
in all the other Commandments, the fin which is named is not 
one of the loweſt, but of the chief fins that relate to that 
head ; there is no reaſon therefore to think, that vain or idle 
ſwearing, which is a fin of a lower order, ſhould be here 
meant, and not rather falſe ſwearing, which is the higheſt fin 
of the kind. The morality of this command is very apparent; 
for ſince God is the God of truth, and every oath is an ap- 
peal to him, therefore it muſt be a groſs wickedneſs to ap- 
peal to God, or to call him to vouch for our lies. 

The fourth Commandment cannot be called moral in the 
rſt and higheſt ſenſe; for from the nature of things no rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, why the ſeventh day, rather than the 
Ixty, or the ergath, or any other day, thould be ſeparated 
om the common buſineſs of life, and applied to the ſervice 
o Ged. But it is moral that a man ſhould pay homage to 
bis Maker, and acknowledge him in all his works and ways: 
and fince our. ſenſes and ſenſible objects are apt to wear bet- 
ter things out of our thoughts, it is neceſſary that ſome ſo- 
lemn times ſhould be ſet apart for full and copious meditations 
on theſe ſubjects: this ſhould be univerſal, left, if the time 
were not the ſame every where, the buſineſs of ſome men 
might interfere with the devotions of others. It ought to have 
ſuch an eminent character on it, like a ceflation from buſineſs ; 
which may both awaken a curioſity to enquire into the rea- 
lon of that ſtop, and alſo may give opportunity for meditations 
and diſcourſes on thoſe ſubjects. It is alſo clear, that ſuch 
Gays of reſt muſt not return ſo oft, that the neceſlary affairs 
of life ſhould be ſtopt by them, nor fo ſeldom that the im- 
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Lev. xix. 
12. 
Mat. v. 33. 
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AR T. preſſions of religion ſhould wear out, if they were too ſeldom 
VII. awakened : but what is the proper proportion of time, that 
can beſt agree both with men's bodies and minds, is orly 
known to the great Author of nature. Howlſoever, from what 
has been ſaid, it appears that this is a very fit matter to be fixed 
by ſome ſacred and perpetual law, and that from the firk 
creation; becauſe there being then no other method for conveying 
down knowledge, beſides oral tradition, it ſeems as highly 
congruous to that ſtate of mankind, as it is agreeable to the 
words in Genef's, to believe that God ſhouid then have ap. 
pointed one day in ſeven for commemorating the creation, and 
for acknowledging the great Creator of all things. But thouz! 
it ſeems very clear, that here a perpetual law was given the 
world for the ſeparating the ſeventh day; yet it was a mere 
circumſtance, and does not at all belong to the ſtanding uſe df 
the law, in what end of the week this day was to be reckonech 
whether the firſt or the laſt: ſo that even a leſs authority 
than the Apoſtles, and a leſs occaſion than the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, might have ſerved to have transferred the ay, 
There being in this no breach made on the good and mord 
deſign of this law, which is all in it that we ought to reckon 
ſacred and unalterable : the degree of the reſt might be ah 
more ſevercly urged under the Moſaic Law, than either befor 
it or after it. Our Saviour having given plain intimations & 
Markii.27. an abatement of that rigour, by this general rule, that 0 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, We 
who are called to a ſtate of freedom, are not under fic! 2 
ſtrictneſs as the Jews were. Still the law {tands tor ſeparzt- 
ing a ſeventh day from the common buſineſs of life, and a 
plying it to a religious reſt, for acknowledging at firſt th: 
Creator, and now, by a higher relation, the Redeemer ot ti: 
world. 
Theſe four Commandments make the firſt Table, a 
were generally reckoncd as four diftinct Commandments, til 
the Roman Church having a mind to make the ſecond di- 
appear, threw it in as an appendix to the firſt, and then lett it 
quite out in her catechiſms: though it is plain that the 
Commandments relate to two very different matters, the cue 
being in no fort included in the other. Certainly they ar 
much more different than the coveting the neighbour's wil 
is from the coveting any of his other concerns: Which ae 
plainly two different acts of the fame ſpecies : and the ouſt 
Dear, „, being ſet before the wife in Exodus (though it comes after iti 
21. Deuteronomy, which being a repetition, is to be governed 9 
Exodus, and not I xodus by it) ſtands for the whole lud- 
ſtance, which is afterwards branched out in the particulars; 
and fo It is clear that there is no colour for dividing this in two: 
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but the firſt two Commandments relating to things of ſuch a A RT. 
d\ferent fort, as is the worſhipping of more Gods than one, 
and the worſhipping the true God in an image, ought ſtill to 
be reckoned as different : and though the reafon given for 


the jealouſy and juſtice of God, may relate equally to both, 


yet that does not make them otherwiſe one, than as both 
might be reduced to one common head of idolatry, fo that 
both were to be equally puniſhed. 

In the ſecond Table this order is to be obſerved. There 
are four branches of a man's property to which every thing 
that he can call his own may be reduced : his perſon, his 
wife and children, his goods, and his reputation : ſo there 
3s a negative precept given to ſecure him in every one of theſe, 
zzainſt killing, committing adultery, ſtealing, and bearing 
falſe witneſs: to which, as the chief acts of their kind, are 
to be reduced all thoſe acts that may belong to thoſe heads: 
ſuch as injuries to a man in his perſon, though not carried on 
nor deſigned to kill him; every temptation to uncleanncſs, 
and all thoſe exceſſes that lead to it ; every act of injuſtice, and 
very lye or defamation. To theſe four are added two 
fences; the one exterior, the other interior. The exterior 
v the ſettling the obedience and order that ought to be ob- 
ſerved in families, according to the law of nature: and, by 
p parity of reaſon, if families are under a conſtitution, where 
tie government is made as a common parent, the eſtabliſh- 
ing the obedience to the civil powers, or to ſuch orders of 
men who may be made as parents, with relation to matters 
religion : this is the foundation of peace and juſtice, of 
ie ſecurity and happineſs of mankind. And therefore it was 
ery proper to begin the ſecond Fable, and thoſe laws that 
late to human ſociety, with this; without which the world 
yould be like a foreſt, and mankind, like ſo many ſavages, 
unning wildly through it. 

he laſt Commandment is an inward fence to the Law : 
checks deſires, and reſtrains the thoughts. If free ſcope 
bould be given to theſe, as they would very often carry men 
0 unlawful actions, for a man is very apt to do that which he 
eres, ſo they muſt give great diſturbance to thoſe that are 
wnted or overcome by them. And therefore as a mean both 
ſecure the quiet of men's minds, and to preſerve the world 
om the ill effects which ſuch deſires might naturally have, this 
cial law is given; Thou ſhalt not covet, It will not be eaſy 
prove it moral in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, yet in 3 ſecondary 
ider it may be well called moral: the matter of it being 
ch both with relation to ourſelves and others, that it is a 
proper ſubject for a perpetual law to be made about it. 
nd yet, as St. Paul lays, he had not known it to be a fin, if Rom. vii. 7. 

>. 2 it 
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morality of the Ten Commandments is demonſtrated. 


Mat. v. 17, our Saviour after he had affirmed, that he came not to dia 
18, the Law, but to fulfil it, and that heaven and earth mij 


away ; he went through a great many of thoſe laws, a 
ſhewed how far he extended the commentary he put up 
them, and the obligations that he laid upon his Diſciples, b 
yond what was done by the Jewiſh Rabbies : all the reſt a 
his Goſpel, and the writings of his Apoſtles agree with thi 
in which there is not a tittle that looks like a ſlackening of it 
but a great deal to the contrary : a ſtrictneſs that reaches | 
idle words, to paſſionate thoughts, and to all impure delire 
being enjoined as indiſpenſably neceſſary; for without Helin 
no man can ſee the Lord. 

And thus every thing relating to this Article is cor ſider 
and I hope both explained and proved. 


ARTICL 


A Rr. it had not been for the law that forbids it; for after 3 
VII. that can be faid, it will not be eaſy to prove it tobe of is 
own nature moral. Thus, by the help of that diſtinction, 

what is moral in a primary and in a ſecondary order, ths 


That this law obliges Chriſtians as well as Jews, is ej. 
dent from the whole ſcope of the New Teſtament, [nſtex 
of derogating from* the obligation of any part of that ha, 
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after al 417 
mY rler m vun. 
Ction, g Ly Ig 
rder, the 

Of the Three Creeds. 
'S, is eri. ; | 

ae The Three Creeds, Nice Creed, Athanaſius Creed, and 
that u that which is commonly called the Apoſtles Czeed, 
to diſſi ought throughly to be received and believed; for 
th WM they map be proved by moſt certain Warrants of 
3 "WM Vol Scripture. . 
put up LTHOUGH no doubt ſeems to be here made, of the 
iples. be 4 names or deſignations given to thoſe Creeds, except of that 
he reſt Mich is aſcribed to the Apoſtles, yet none of them are named 
with th with any exactneſs : ſince the article of the Proceſſion of the 
ning of Hoy Ghoſt, and all that follows it, is not in the Nicene Creed, In Ancho- 
eaches ¶ but was uſed in the Church as a part of it; for ſo it is in Epi- tv» 
re deſires Wſpianius, before the ſecond General Council at Conſtantinople; 
ut Helin and it was confirmed and eſtabliſhed in that Council: only the 


article of the Holy Ghoſt's proceeding from the Son, was af- 
terwards added firſt in Spain, anno 447, which ſpread itſelf 
over all the Weſt : ſo that the Creed here called the Nice 
Creed, is indeed the Conſtantinopolitan Creed, together with 
the addition of filingue made by the Weſtern Church. That 
which is called Athanaſius's Creed is not his neither; for 
35 it is not among his works, ſo that great article of the 
Chriſtian religion having been ſettled at Nice, and he and all 
the reſt of the orthodox referring themſelves always to the 
Creed made by that Council, there is no reaſon to imagine that 
he would have made a Creed of his own ; beſides, that not only 
the Macedonian, but both the Neſtorian and the Eutychian 
hereſies are expreſsly condemned by this Creed; and yet thoſe 
authorities never being urged in thoſe diſputes, it is clear 
from thence, that no ſuch Creed was then known in the 
world; as indeed it was never heard of before the eighth 
century; and then it was given out as the Creed of Athanaſius, 
or as a repreſentation of his doctrine, and fo it grew to be re- 
ceived by the Weſtern Church ; perhaps the more early, becauſe 
t went under ſo great a name, in ages that were not critical 
enough to judge of what was genuine, and what was ſpurious, 
There 1s one great difficulty that ariſes out of ſeveral ex- 
preſſions in this Creed, in which it is ſaid, that whoſoever 
will be ſaved, muſt believe it; that the belief of it is neceſſary 
c ſalvation 3 and that ſuch as do not hold it pure and undefiled, 
ſhall without doubt peri/h everlaſtingly : where many expla- 
nations of a myſtery hard to be underſtood, are made indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to ſalvation ; and it is affirmed, that all 
K 3 ſuch 


or ſiderei 


ICI 
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A TS ſuch as do not ſo believe, muſt periſh everlaſtingly, To thi 
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two anſwers are made: 1. That it is only the Chriſtian fig 
in general that is hereby meant, and not every period ang 
article of this Creed ; ſo that all thoſe ſevere expreſſions an 
thought to import only the neceſſity of belicving the Chriſti 
religion: but this ſeems forced; for the words that folly, 
and the Catholich faith is, do ſo plainly determine the fignik. 
cation of that word to the explanation that comes after, thy 
the word Cathelick faith, in the firſt verſe, can be no othe 
than the ſame word, as it is defined in the third and followin 
verſes ; ſo that this anſwer ſeems not natural. 2. The com. 
mon anſwer in which the moſt eminent men of this Church, 
as far as the memory of all ſuch as I have known, could 20 
up, have agreed, is this, that theſe condemnatory ex t. 
ſions are only to be underſtood to relate to thole who havin 
the means of iuſtruction offered to them, have rejected them, 
and have ſtifled their own convictions, holding the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs, and chooling darkneſs rather than light: 0 

on ſuch as do thus reject "this great article of the Cir 
tian doctrine, concerning one God and Three Perſons, F: 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and that other concerning the 
Incarnation of Chriſt, by which God and man was 6 
united as to make one perſon, together with the other doc. 
trines that follow theſe, are thoſe anathemas denounced : 
ſo as if it were hereby meant, that every man who does 
not believe this in every tittle muſt certainly periſh, unle 
he has been furniſhed with ſufficient means of conviction, and 
that he has rejected them, and hardened. himſelf again{t them, 
The wrath of God is revealed againſt all fin, and the wa 
of /in 15 lo that every ſinner has the wrath of Gu 
abiding on him, and is in a ſtate of damnation : yet a fincer 
repentance delivers him out of it, even though he lives and 
dies in ſome tins of ignorance ; which though they may mai: 
him liable to damnation, ſo that nothing but true repentance 
can deliver him from it; yet a general repentance, when 1t 1 
alſo ſpecial for all known fins, does certainly deliver a mai 
from the guilt of unknown fins, and from the wrath of Gd 
duc to them. God only knows our hearts, the degrees of out 
knowledge, and the meaſure of our obſtinacy, and how 11 
our ignorance is affected or invincible ; and therefore he wil 
deal with every man according to what he has received, 9 
that we may believe that ſome doctrines are neceſſary to 4 
vation, as well as that thete are ſome commandments neceſſe 10 
for practice; and we may allo believe that ſome errors © 
well as ſome fins are exclutve of ſalvation; all which import 
no more than that we believe ſuch things are ſufficiently tt. 
veaied, and that they are necellary conditions of _—_— 
ut 
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but by this we do not limit the mercies of God towards thoſe a R T. 
VIII. 


who are under ſuch darkneſs as not to be able to fee through it, 
and to diſcern and acknowledge theſe truths, It were indeed 
to be wiſhed, that ſome expreſs declaration to this purpoſe 
were made by thoſe who have authority to do it : but in 
the mean while this being the ſenſe in which the words of 
this. Creed are univerſally taken, and it agrecing with the phra- 
ſeology of the Scripture upon the like occaſions, this is that 
which may be reſted upon. And allowing this large expla- 
nation of theſe ſevere words, the reſt of this Creed imports no 
more than the belief of the doctrine of the Trinity, which has 
been already proved, in treating of the tormer Articles. 

As for the Creed called the Apoſtles Creed, there #s good 
reaſon for ſpeaking ſo doubrfully of it as the Article does, ſince 
it does not appear that any determinate Creed was made by 
them : none of the firſt writers agree in delivering their faith 
in a certain form of words; every one of them gives an ab- 
{tract of his faith, in words that diſter both from one ano- 
ther, and from this form. from thence it is clear that there 
was no common form delivered to all the Churches: and 
if there had been any tradition after the times of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, of ſuch a Creed compoſed by the Apoſtles, the 
Arians had certainly put the chief ſtrength of their. cauſe on 
this, that they adhered to the Apoſtles Creed, in oppoſition 
to the innovations of the Nicene Fathers : there 1s therefore 
no reaſon to believe that this Creed was prepared by the Apo- 
ſtles, or that it was of any great antiquity, ſince Ruffin was the 
firſt that publiſhed it: it is true, he publithed it as the Creed 
of the Church of Aquileia ; but that was fo late, that neither 
this nor the other Creeds have any authority upon their own 
account, Great reſpect is indeed due to things of ſuch an- 
tiquity, and that have been ſo long in the Church; but after all, 
we receive thoſe Creeds, not for their own ſakes, nor for the 
lake of thoſe who prepared them, but for the fake of the doc- 
trine that is contained in them; becauſe we believe that the 
doctrine which they declare is contained in the Scriptures, and 
chiefly that which is the main intent of them, which 1s to aſ- 
ſert and profeſs the Trinity, therefore we do receive them; 
though we mult acknowledge that the Creed afcribed to Athana- 
ſius, as it was none of his, fo it was never eſtabliſhed by any 
General Council. 


ARTICLE 
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LV TECH LE IX. 
Of Original or Birth-Sin. 


Original Sin ſtandeth not in the following of Adam 
(as the Pelagians do vainip talk) but it is the fault 
or corruption of the natuze of every man, that na⸗ 
turallp is engendered of the Offgpring of Adam, 
wherebp man is very far gone from Original Right: 
couſneſs, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, 
ſo that the Fleſh luſteth always contzary to the Spi⸗ 
rit, and therefore in cvezu Pezlon born into the 
World it deſcrveth God's Uirath and Damnation: 
And this Inkegion of Nature doth remain, pea 
in them that are regenerated, whezeby the Luft of 
the Fleſh, called in Greek Poona Captcc, which {ome 
do expound the U iſdom, ſome Senſuality, ſome the 
Affegion, ſome the Deſire of the Fleſh, is not ſubien 
to the Law of Cod. And though there is no Con⸗ 
demnation for them that believe and aze baptized, 
pet the Apoſtle doth confeſs, That Concupiſcence and 
Luſt hath of itſelf the nature of Sin. 


FTER the firſt principles of the Chriſtian religion are 
ſtated, and the rule of faith and life was ſettled, the 
next thing that was to be done, was to declare the ſpe- 
cial doctrmes of this religion; and that firſt with rela- 
tion to all Chriſtians, as they are ſingle individuals, for the 
directing every one of them in order to the working out his 
own ſalvation; which is done from this to the nineteenth At- 
ticle: and then with relation to them as they compoſe a ſo- 
ciety called the Church; which is carried on from the nine- 
teenth to the end. 
In all that has been hitherto explained, the whole Church 
of England has been all along of one mind. In this and in 


ſome that follow, there has been a greater diverſity of opi- 
nion; but both ſides have ſtudied to prove their tenets to be 
at leaſt not contrary to the Articles of the Church, 'T heſe dif- 
ferent parties have diſputed concerning the decrees of God, and 
thoſe aſſiſtances which purſuant to his decrees are afforded to 
us, But becauſe the foundation of thoſe decrees, and the 2 
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the effects it had on mankind, thefefore theſe controverſies 
begin on this head. The Pelagians and the Sccinians agree 
in ſaying, that Adam's fin was perſonal : that by it, as being 


the firſt fin, it is ſaid that ſin entered into the world : but that as Rom. v. 12. 


Adam was made mortal, and had died whether he had ſinned or 
got; ſo they think the liberty of human nature is ſtill entire; 
and that every man is puniſhed for his own fins, and not for the 
fn of another; to do otherwiſe, they ſay, ſeems contrary to 
juſtice, not to ſay, goodneſs. 


In oppoſition to this, judgment 1s ſaid to have come upon many Ver, 15. 


H condemnation through one (either man or fin). Death is ſaid 
to have reigned by one, and by one man's offence ; and many are 
aid to be dead through the offence of one. All theſe paſſages do 
intimate that death is the conſequence of Adam's fin ; and 
that in him, as well as in all others, death was the wages of 
fi, fo alſo that we die upon the account of his fin. We are 


ſaid to bear the mage of the fit Adam, as true Chriſtians bear x Cor. xv. 
the image of the ſecond : now we are ſure that there is both a 49. 


derivation of righteouſneſs, and a communication of in- 
ward holineſs transferred to us through Chriſt : ſo it ſeems to 
follow from thence, that there is ſomewhat both 'transferred 
to us, and conveyed down through mankind, by the firſt 
Adam ; and particularly that by it we are all made ſubje& to 
death ; from which we ſhould have been freed, if Adam had 


continued in his firſt ſtate, and that by virtue of the Tree of Gen. ii. 22, 


Life: in which ſome think there was a natural virtue to cure 
all diſeaſes, and relieve againſt all accidents, while others da 
acribe it to a divine bleſſing, of which that tree was only the 
lymbol or ſacrament; though the words ſaid after Adam's 
In, as the reaton of driving him out of Paradiſe, leſt he put 
forth his hand and take of the Tree of Life, and eat, and live 
ſor ever, ieem to import that there was a phyſical virtue in the 
tree, that could ſo fortify and reſtore life, as to give immor- 
ality. Theſe do alſo think that the threatning made to Adam, 
tat upon his eating the forbidden fruit, he thould ſurely die, 
to be taken literally, and is to be carried no further than to 
a natural death. ' his ſubjection to death, and to the fear 
of it, brings men under a flaviſh bondage, many terrors, and 
ther paſſions and miſeries that ariſe out of it, which they think 
| a great puniſhment ; and that it is a condemnation and ſen- 
tence of death paſſed upon the whole race; and by this they 
we made ſinners, that is, treated as guilty perſons, and ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, 
This they think is eaſily enough reconciled with the no- 
tons of juttice and goodneſs in God, ſince this is only a 
kmporary.puniſhment relating to men's perſons ; and we ſee 
in 


ceſſty of thoſe aſſiſtances, are laid in the fin of Adam, and in A K T. 
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in the common methods of Providence, that children are in 


this fort often puniſhed for the fins of their fathers 3 moſt men 


that come under a very ill habit of body, tranſmit the ſeeds of 


diſeaſes and pains to their children. They do alſo think that the 
communication of this liableneſs to death is eaſily accounted 
tor; and they imagine that as the Tree of Life might be a plant 
that furniſhed men with an univerſal medicine, fo the forbidden 
fruit might derive a ſlow poiſon into Adam's body, that might 
have exalted and inflamed his blood very much, and might, 
though by a ſlower operation, certainly brought on death at 
the laſt, Our being thus adjudged to death, and to all the 
miſeries that accompany mortality, they think may be well 
called the wrath of Goa, and damnation : fo temporary judg- 
ments are often expreſſed in Scripture. And to this they add, 
that Chriſt has entirely redeemed us from this, by the promiſe 
he has given us of railing us up at the laſt day: and that there- 
fore when St. Paul is fo copiouſly diſcourſing of the Reſurrec- 
tion, he brings this in, that as we have borne the maze / 
the firſt Adam, who was carthly, fo we ſhall alſo bear the image 
of the heavenly ; and ſince by man came death, by man canie «i 
the reſurrection from the dead; and that as in Adam all die, , 
in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive; and that this is the univerlal 
redemption and reparation that all mankind ſhall have in 
Chriſt Jeſus. All this theſe divines apprehend is conceivable, 
and no more; therefore they put original fin in this only, tor 
which they pretend they have all the Fathers with them befor 
St. Auſtin, and particularly St. Chryſoſtom and Theodoret, tron 
whom all the later Grecks have done little more than copied 
out their words. This they do alſo pretend comes up to the 
words of the Article; for as this general adjudging of all meu 
to die, may be called, according to the ſtyle of the Scriptutc;, 
God's wrath and damnation ; fo the fear of death, which are 
out of it, corrupts men's natures, and inclines them to evil. 

Others do ſo far approve of all this, as to think that it“ 
a part of original fin, yet they believe it goes much farther; 
and that there is a corruption ſpread through the whole race 
of mankind, which is born with every man. This the expe- 
rience of all ages teaches us but too evidently 3 every man feel 
it in himſelf, and ſces it in others. The Philoſophers, who wet? 
ſenſible of it, thought to avoid the difficulty that ariſes from it 
when it might be urged, that a good God could not ma- 
men to be originally depraved and wicked; they therefore fat 
cied that all our ſouls pre-exiſted in a former and a purer ſtate 
from which they fell, by deſcending too much into corpores 
pleaſure, and ſo both by a lapſe and for a puniſhment, the 
ſunk into groſſer bodies, and fell differently according to ti 


different degrees of the fins they had committed in that ſtats 
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and they thought that a virtuous life did raiſe them up to their A R T. 
former pitch, as a vicious one would fink them lower into IX. 
more depraved and more miſerable bodies. All this may ſeem 
plauſible: but the beſt that can be ſaid for it, is, that it is an 
nypotucſis that ſaves ſome difficulties ; but there is no fort of 
proofs to make it appear to be true. We neither perceive in 
ourſelves any remembrances of ſuch a ſtate, nor have we any 
varning given us either of our fall, or of the means of reco- 

vering out of it: ſo ſince there is no reaſon to affirm this to be 

true, we mult ſeek for ſome other ſource of the corruption of 
human nature. The Manichees imputed it to the evil God, 

and thought it was his work, which ſome ſay might have ſet 

on St. Auſtin the more earneſtly to look for another hypotheſis 

to reconcile all, 

But before we go to that, it is certain, that in Scripture this 
general corruption of our nature is often mentioned, The Gen. vi. 5, 
maginations of man's thoughts are only evil continually : What 8, 21. 
man is he that liveth and finneth nat? The jujt man falleth * py 
ſeven times a day: The heart of man 1s deceitful above all Prov. zziv. 
things, and deſperately wicked, who can know it? All that are 16. 
in Chriſt mujt became new creatures, old things muſt be done Jer: — 
away, and every thing muſt become new. God made man uprigbt, Ecel. vii. 
but he ſought out to himfelf many inventions. The fleſh is weak ; 20. 

The fleſh luſteth againjt the ſpirit ; The carnal mind is enmity - rot ; 
te the law of God, and is not ſubjet to the law of Gad, neither ,,g, 
indeed can be : and they that are in the fleſh cannit pleaſe Gad John iii. 6, 
where by fleßb is to be meant the natural ſtate of mankind, 
according to thoſe words, That which is born of the fleſh, is 

fieſh; and that which is born of the ſpirit, is ſpirit, Theſe, 

with many other places of Scripture to the ſame purpoſe, when 

they are joined to the univerlal experience of all mankind con- 

cerning the corruption of our whole race, lead us to ſettle 

this point, that in fact it has over-run our whole kind, the 
contagion is ſpread over all. Now this being ſettled, we are 

next to enquire, how this could happen : we cannot think that 

God made men fo : for it is expretsly ſaid, that God made man Gen. i. 25. 
aſter his own image. 

The ſureſt way to find out what this image was at firſt, Eph. iv. 22, 
is to conlider, what the New Tettament ſays of it, when we *+ 
come to be reſtored to it. Le ni put on the new man, after 
the image of him that created him ; Or as elſewhere, the new 
man in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. This then was the 
mage of God, in which man was at firſt made. Nor ought the 
image of God to be conlidercd only as an expreſſion that im- 
ports only our reprelenting him here on earth, and having do- 
minion over the creatures : for in Geneſis the creation of man Gen. i. 27, 
in the image of God, is expreſſed as a thing different from his 28. 
dominion 
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dominion over the creatures, which ſeems to be given to him 
as a conſequent of it. The image of God ſeems to be this, 
that the ſoul of man was a being of another ſort and order 
than all thoſe material beings till then made, which were nei— 
ther capable of thought nor liberty, in which reſpect the foul 
was made after the image of God, But Adam's foul being put 
in his body, his brain was a tabula raſa, as white paper, had no 
impreſſions in it, but ſuch as either God put in it, or ſuch as 
came to him by his ſenſes. A man born deaf and blind, newly 
come to hear and ſec, is not a more ignorant and amazed-like 


creature than Adam muſt have been, if God had not conveyed 


ſome great impreſſions into him; ſuch as firſt the acknowledg- 
ing and obeying him as his Maker, and then the managing his 
body ſo as to make it an inſtrument, by which he could make 
uſe of and obſerve the creation. There is no reaſon to think 
that his body was at firſt inclined to appetite, and that his mind 
was apt to ſerve his body, but that both were reſtrained by ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtances. It is much more natural and more agree- 
able to the words of the w:/e man, to think that God mad: man 
upright, that his body craved modeſtly, and that his mind was both 
judge and maſter of thoſe cravings ; and if a natural hypothe- 
ſis may be offered but only as an hypotheſis, it may be ſuppoſed, 
that a man's blood was naturally low and cool, but that it 
was Capable of a vaſt inflammation and elevation, by which a 
man's powers might be exalted to much higher degrees of know- 
ledge and capacity: the animal ſpirits receiving their quality 
from that of the blood, a new and a ſtrong fermentation in the 
blood might raiſe them, and by conſequence exalt a man to a 
much greater ſublimity of thought: but with that it might di- 
poſe him to be eaſily inflamed by appetites and paſſions; it 
might put him under the power of his body, and make his 
body much more apt to be fired at outward objects, which 
might fink all ſpiritual and pure ideas in him, and raiſe grols 
ones with much fury and rapidity. Hereby his whole frame 
might be much corrupted, and that might go ſo deep in him, 
that all thoſe who deſcended from him, might be defyed by it, 
as we fee madneſs and ſome chronical diſeaſes paſs from parents 
to their children. 

All this might have been natural, and as much the phyſical 
effect of eating the forbidden fruit, as it ſeems immortality would 
have been that of eating the fruit of the Tree of Life : this might 
have been in its nature a ſlow poiſon, which muſt end in death 
at laſt, It may be very eaſy to make all this appear probable 
from phyſical cauſes. A very ſmall accident may ſo alter the 
whole maſs of the blood, that in a very few minutes it may be 
totally changed: ſo the eating the forbidden fruit might have, 
by a natural chain of things, produced all this. But this is on- 
ly an hypotheſis, and fo is left as ſuch. All the aſſiſtance that 
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revealed religion can receive from philoſophy, is to ſhew, that A R T. 
a reaſonable hypotheſis can be offered upon phyſical principles, to KX. 
ſhew the poſſibility, or rather probability of any particulars that 
are contained inthe Scriptures. This is enough to ſtop the mouths 
of deiſts, which 1s all the uſe that can be made of ſuch ſchemes. 

To return to the main point of the fall of Adam: He 
himſelf was made liable to death : but not barely to ceaſe to 
live; for death and life are terms oppoſite to one another in 
Scripture. In treating upon theſe heads, it is faid, that the Rom. vi, 
wages of fin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life. And*3 
though the addition of the word eternal, makes the fignification 
of the one more expreſs, yet where it is mentioned with» 
out that addition, no doubt is to be made, but that it is to be 
ſo meant: as where it is ſaid, that to be carnally minded is Rom. viii. 
death, but to be ſpiritually minded is life and peace : and believ- Joh OY 
ing, we have life, through his name : Ye will not come unto me, 31. 
that ye may have life. So, by the rule of oppoſites, death Joh. v. 40. 
ought to be underſtood as a word of a general ſignification, which 
we, who have the comment of the New Teſtament to guide 
us in underſtanding the Old, are not to reſtrain to a natural 
death; and therefore when we are ſaid to be the ſervants of 
fm unto death, we underſtand much more by it than a natural 
death: ſo God's threatening of Adam with azath, ought not 
to be reſtrained to a natural death. Adam being thus defiled, 
all emanations from him muſt partake of that vitiated ſtate to 
which he had brought himſelf. But then the queſtion remains, 
how came the ſouls of his poſterity to be defiled ; for if they 
were created pure, it ſeems to be an unjuſt cruelty to them, to 
condemn them to ſuch an union to a defiled body, as ſhould 
certainly corrupt them? All that can be ſaid in anſwer to this, is, 

That God has ſettled it as a law in the creation, that 
a foul ſhould inform a body according to the texture of it, 
and either conquer it, or be maſtered by it, as it ſhould be dif- 
ferently made: and that as ſuch a degree of purity in the texture 
of it, might make it both pure and happy; ſo a contrary de- 
gree of texture might have very contrary effects. And if, 
with this, God made another general law, that when all things 
were duly prepared for the propagation of the ſpecies of man- 
kind, a ſoul ſhould be always ready to go into, and ani- 
mate thoſe firſt threads and beginnings of life ; thoſe laws 
being laid down, Adam, by corrupting his own frame, corrupt- 
ed the frame of his whole poſterity, by the general courſe of 
things, and the great law of the creation. So that he ſuf- 
fering this to run through all the race, is no more (only differ- 
ent in degrees and extent) than the ſuffering the folly or mad- 
neſs of a man to infect his poſterity. In theſe things God acts 
as the Creator of the world by general rules, and theſe muſt 

not 
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not be altered becauſe of the fins and diſorders of men: but 
they are rather to have their courſe, that fo fin may be its gun 
puniſhment. The defilement of the race being thus ſtated, a 
queſtion remains, whether this can be properly called a fin, 
and ſuch as deſerves God's wrath and damnation ? On the one 
hand an oppoſition of nature to the Divine nature mult cer. 
tainly be hateful to God, as it is the root of much malignity 
and fin. Such a nature cannot be the object of his love, and 
of itſelf it cannot be accepted of God: now ſince there is 10 
mean in God, between de and wrath, acceptation and dam- 
nation, if ſuch perſons are not in the firſt order, they mult be in 
the ſecond. 

Yet it ſeems very hard, on the other hand, to apprehend, 
how perſons, who have never actually ſinned, but are only un- 
happily deſcended, ſhould be, in conſequence to that, under ſo 
great a miſery. To this ſeveral anſwers are made: ſome have 
thought that thoſe who die before they commit any actual ſin, 
have indeed no ſhare in the favour of God, but yet that they 
paſs unto a ſtate in the other world, in which they ſufter little 
or nothing. The ſtating this more clearly, will belong to an- 
other opinion, which ſhall be afterwards explained. 

There is a further queſtion made, whether this vicious 
inclination is a ſin, or not? "Thoſe of the Church of Rome, 
as they believe that original fin is quite taken away by baptiſm, 
ſo finding that this corrupt diſpoſition ſtill remains in us, they 
do from thence conclude, that it is no part of original fin; but 
that this is the natural ſtate in which Adam was made at firſt, 
only it is in us without the reſtraint or bridle of ſupernatural 
aſſiſtances, which was given to him, but loſt by fin, and re- 
ſtored to us in baptiſm. But, as was ſaid formerly, Adam in his 
firſt ſtate was made after the image of God, ſo that his bodi;y 
powers were perfectly under the command of his mind; this 
revolt that we fcel our bodies and ſenſes are always in, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be God's original workmanſhip. There arc 
great diſputings raiſed concerning the meaning of a long di- 
courſe of St. Paul's in the ſeventh of the Romans, concerning a 


conſtant ſtruggle that he felt within himſelf ; which ſome, at- 
guing from the ſcope of the whole Epiſtle, and the begin- 
ning of that chapter, underſtand only of the ſtate that St. Vaul 
repreſents himſclf to have been in, while yet a Jew, and 
before his converſion: whereas others underſtand it of him in 
his converted and regenerated ſtate, Very plauſible things have 
been ſaid on both ſides, but without arguing any thing from 
words, the ſenſe of which is under debate; there are other 
places which do manifeſtly expreſs the ſtruggle that is in a good 
man: The jieſh is weak, though the ſpirit is willing : the fie 
lufteth againſt the ſpirit, as the ſpirit lufteth againjt the fieſÞ * 
we 
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feel many fins that do ſo eafily beſet us, that from theſe things we 
have reaſon to conclude, that there is a corruption in our 
nature, which gives us a bias and propenſity to fin, Now 
there is no reaſon to think that baptiſm takes away all the 
branches and effects of original fin: it is enough if we are by it 
delivered from the wrath of God, and brought into a ſtate of 
favour and acceptation: we are freed from the curſe of 
death, by our being entitled to a bleſſed reſurrection : and if we 
are ſo far freed from the corruption of our nature, as to have 
2 fœderal right to ſuch aſſiſtances as will enable us to reſiſt and 
repreſs it, though it is not quite extinct in us, ſo long as we 
live in theſe frail and mortal bodies, here are very great effects 
of our admiſſion to Chriſtianity by baptiſm ; though this 
ſhould not go fo far as to root all inclinations to evil out of 


our nature. The great diſpoſition that is in us to appetite 


and paſſion, and that great heat with which they inflame us; 
the averſion that we naturally have to all the exerciſes of re- 
ligion, and the pains that muſt be uſed to work us up to a 
tolerable degree of knowledge, and an ordinary meaſure of 
virtue, ſhews that theſe are not natural to us: whereas 
floth and vice do grow on us without any care taken about 
them: ſo that it appears, that they are the natural, and the 
other the forced growth of our ſouls. Theſe ill diſpoſitions 
are ſo univerſally ſpread through all mankind, and appear fo 
early, and in fo great a diverſity of ill inclinations, that from 
hence it ſeems reaſonable and juſt to infer, that this corruption 
is ſpread through our whole nature and ſpecies, by the fin 
and diſobedience of Adam. And beyond this a great many 
among ourſelves think that they cannot go, in atlerting of 
original fin, 

Bus there is a farther ſtep made by all the diſciples of St. 
Auſtin, who believe that a covenant was made with all man- 
kind in Adam, as their firſt parent : that he was a perſon con- 
ſtituted by God to repreſent them all; and that the covenant 
was made with him, ſo that if he had obeyed, all his poſterity 
ſhould have been happy, through his obedience ; but by his 
diſodedience they were all to be eſteemed to have ſinned in 
him, his act being imputed and transferred to them all. St. 
Auſtin conſidered all mankind as loſt in Adam, and in that he 
made the decree of election to begin: there being no other 
reprobation aſſerted by him, than the leaving men to continue 
in that ſtate of damnation, in which they were by reaſon 
o Adam's fin; ſo that though by baptiſm all men were born 
gain, and recovered out of that loſt ſtate, yet unleſs they were 
vithin the decree of election, they could not be ſaved, but 
would certainly fall from that ſtate, and periſh in a ſtate of fin; 


but 
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AR T. but ſuch as were not baptized were ſhut out from all hope. 

IX- Thoſe words of Chriſt's, Except ye be born again of water and 
of the Spirit, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God, being 
expounded fo as to import the indiſpenſable neceſſity of bap⸗ 
tiſm to eternal ſalvation; all who were not baptized, were 
reckoned by him among the damned: yet this damnation, as 
to thoſe who had no actual ſin, was ſo mitigated, that it ſeem- 
ed to be little more than an excluſion out of heaven, without 
any ſuffering or miſery, like a ftate of fleep and inactivity, 
This was afterwards dreſſed up as a diviſion or partition in hell, 
called the Limbo of Infants; fo by bringing it thus low, they 
took away much of the horror that this doctrine might other- 
wiſe have given the world. 

It was not eaſy to explain the way how this was propagated ; 
they wiſhed well to the notion of a foul's propagating a ſoui, 
but that ſeemed to come too near creation; ſo it was not received 
as certain. It was therefore thought, that the body being pro- 
pagated defiled, the ſoul was created and infuſed at the time of 
conception : and that though God did not create it impure, 
yet no time was interpoſed between its creation and infuſion: 
ſo that it could never be ſaid to have been once pure, and then 
to have become impure. All this, as it afforded an eaſy foun- 
dation to eſtabliſh the doctrine of abſolute decrees upon it, no 
care being taken to ſhew how this fin came into the world, 
whether from an abſolute decree or not, fo it ſeemed to have 
a great foundation in that large diſcourſe of St. Paul's ; where, 
in the fifth of the Romans, he compares the bleſſings that we 

receive by the death of Chriſt, with the guilt and milery 
that was brought upon us by the fin of Adam. Now it is 
confeſſed, that by Chriſt we have both an imputation or com- 
munication of the merits of his death, and likewiſe a purity 
and holineſs of nature conveyed to us by his doctrine and 
ſpirit. In oppoſition then to this, if the compariſon is to be 
cloſely purſued, there muſt be an imputation of fn, as well as a 
corruption of nature, transfuſed to us from Adam. This 1s tie 
more conſiderable as to the point of imputation, becaule tae 
chief deſign of St. Paul's diſcourſe ſeems to be levelled 2 
that, ſince it is begun upon the head of reconciliation and 
Rom. v:12, atonement : upon which it follows, that as by one man fi 
to the end. entered ints the world, and death by fin, and death paſſed upon ai 
men, for that (or, as others render it, in whom) all have fine. 

Now they think it is all one to their point, whether it be 
rendered, fir that, or in whom: for though the latter words 

ſeem to deliver their opinion more preciſely, yet it being at 

firmed, that, according to the other rendering, all who die, 


have ſinned ; and it being certain, that many infants die wh 
have 
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have never actually ſinned, theſe muſt have ſinned in Adam, A R r. 
they could fin no other way. It is afterwards ſaid by St. Paul, IX. 
that by the offence of one many were dead: that the judg- 
mnt was by one to condemnation : that by one man's offence 
tath reigned by one. That by the ow of one, judgment came 
nen all men to condemnation : and that by one man's diſobedience 
many were made ſinners. As theſe words are poſitive, and of 
eat importance in themſelves, ſo all this is much the ſtronger, 
by the oppoſition in which every one of them is put to the 
fects and benefits of Chriſt's death; particularly to our juſ- 
thcation through him, in which there is an imputation of the 
merits and effects of his death, that are thereby transferred 
to us; ſo that the whole effect of this diſcourſe is taken 
way, if the imputation of Adam's fin is denied. And this 
explication does certainly quadrate more entirely to the words 
of the Article, as it is known that this was the tenet of thoſe 
who prepared the Articles, it having been the generally-received 
opinion from St. Aullin's days downward, 
But to many other divines, this ſeems a harſh and uncon- 
ceizable opinion; it ſeems repugnant to the juſtice and good- 
nels of God, to reckon men guilty of a fin which they never 
committed, and to puniſh them in their fouls eternally for that 
which is no act of theirs: and though we eaſily enough con- 
ceive how God, in the riches of his grace, may transfer merit 
ind bleſſing from one perſon to many, this being only art 
economy of mercy, where all is free, and ſuch a method is 
uten as may beſt declare the goodnels of God: but in the 
mputation of fin and guilt, which are matters of ſtrict juſtice, 
t is quite otherwiſe. Upon that head God is pleaſed often to 
wpeal to men for the juſtice of all his ways: and therefore no 
ach doctrine ought to be admitted, that carries in it an idea 
& cruelty, beyond what the blackeſt tyrants have ever in- 
rented, beſides that in the Scripture ſuch a method as the 
puthing children for their fathers' fins, is often diſclaimed, ſer. xxx), 
ud it is poſitively affirmed, that every man that fins is puniſh 29 . 
ed. Now though, in articles relating to the nature of God, _—_— IR 
bey acknowledge it is bighly reaſonable to believe, that there 
tay be myſteries which exceed our capacity; yet in moral 
matters, in God's fœderal dealings with us, it ſeems unreaſon- 
ale and contrary to the nature of God, to believe that there 
tay be a myſtery contrary to the cleareſt notions of juſtice 


pad goodneſs ; ſuch as the condemning mankind for the fin of 


ne man, in which the reſt had no ſhare ; and as contrary to 
ur ideas of God, and upon that to ſet up another myſtery that 
ball take away the truth and fidelity of the promiſes of 
bod; juſtice and goodneſs being as inſeparable from his na- 
we, as truth and fidelity _ ſuppoſed to be. This ſeems 

do 
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A R T. to expoſe the Chriſtian religion to the ſcoffs of its enemies 
IX. and to objections that are much ſooner made than anſwered} 
and fince the foundation of this is a ſuppoſed covenant with 
Adam as the repreſentative head of mankind, it is ſtrange that 
a thing of that great conſequence ſhould not have been more 
plainly reported in the hiſtory of the creation ; but that men 
ſhould be put to fetch out the knowledge of ſo great and ſo ex. 
traordinary a thing, only by ſome remote conſequences, It is 
no ſmall prejudice againſt this opinion, that it was fo long he. 
fore it firſt appeared in the Latin Church; that it was never te. 
ceived in the Greek ; and that even the Weſtern Church, 
though perhaps for ſome ignorant ages it received it, as it did 
every thing elſe, very implicitly, yet has been very much d- 
vided both about this, and many other opinions related to it, or 
ariſing out of it. 

As for thoſe words of St. Paul's, that are its chief, if not 
its only foundation, they ſay many things upon them. Firl, 
it is a ſingle proof. Now when we have not a variety of 
places proving any point, in which one gives light, and lead: 
us to a ſure expoſition of another, we cannot be ſo ture of the 

meaning of any one place, as to raiſe a theory, or found a doc. 
trine upon it. They ſay farther, that St. Paul ſeems to argue, 
from that opinion of our having finned in Adam, to prove 
that we are juſtified by Chriſt. Now it is a piece of natura 
logick not to prove a, thing by another, unleſs that other 1s 
more clear of itſelf, or at leaſt more clear by its being already 
received and believed. This cannot be ſaid to be more clear 
of itſelf, for it is certainly leſs credible or conceivable, than the 
reconciliation by Chriſt. Nor was this clear from any ſpect 
revelation made of it in the Old Teſtament : therefore ther 
is good reaſon to believe, that it was then a doctrine . 
ceived among the Jews, as there are odd things of this ind 
to be found among the Cabbaliſts, as if all the ſouls of al 
mankind had been in Adam's body. Now when an argu- 
ment is brought in Scripture to prove another thing by, thoug 
we are bound to acknowledge the concluſion, yet we are not 
always ſure of the premiſles ; for they are often founded upon 
received opinions. So that it is not certain that St. Paul 
meant to offer this doctrine to our belief as true, but on) 
that he intended by it to prove our being reconciled to Ld 
through the death of Chriſt; and the medium by which | 
proved it, might be, for aught that appears from the word 
themſelves, only an opinion held true among thoſe to who 
he writes. For he only ſuppoſes it, but ſays nothing to pro 
it: which it might be expected he would have done, if the 
Jews had made any doubt of it. But farther they ſay, tha 
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emies, Scripture, we are not always to carry them on to an exact ART. 
vered: equality: we are required not only te be holy as God is holy, but 

It with t be perfect as he is perfect: where by the as is not to 
ze that de meant a true equality, but ſome ſort of reſemblance and oo 1. 15. 
1 more conformity. Therefore thoſe who believe that there is no- lat. v. 43. 
at men thing imputed to Adam's poſterity on the account of his fin, 

ſo ex. but this temporary puniſhment of their being made liable to 

Iss death, and to all thoſe miſeries that the fear of it, with our 


ng de- 
ver te- 


other concerns, about it, bring us under, ſay that this is enough 
to juſtify the compariſon that is there ſtated : and that thoſe 
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who will carry it on to be an exact parallel, make a ſtretch be- 
yond the phraſeology of the Scripture, and the uſe of parables, 
and of the many compariſons that go only to one or more 
points, but ought not to be ſtretched to every thing, 
Theſe are the things that other great divines among us 
have oppoſed to this opinion. As to its conſonancy to the 
Article, thoſe who oppoſe it do not deny, but that it comes up 
fully to the higheſt ſenſe that the words of the Article can im- 
port: nor do they doubt, but that thoſe who prepared the Ar- 
ticles, being of that opinion themſelves, might perhaps have 
had that ſenſe of the words in their thoughts. But they add, 
that we are only bound to ſign the Articles in a literal and 
grammatical ſenſe: ſince therefore the words, God's wrath and Ex. xxxil, 
damnation, which are the higheſt in the Article, are capable of a 10. 
lower ſenſe, temporary judgments being often ſo expreſſed in the ——_— 
: „ . . a the whole 
deriptures, therefore they believe the loſs of the favour of 014 Tefta- 
God, the ſentence of death, the troubles of life, and the 7+ _ 

* , Mat. Iii. 7. 
corruption of our faculties, may be well called Gad's wrath, Theil. f. 
and damnation. Beſides, they obſerve, that the main point of 16. 
tie imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity, and its being Luke xxiii, 
conſidered by God as their own act, not being expreſsly 
taught in the Article, here was that moderation obſerved, 20. 
which the compilers of the Articles have ſhewed on many 1 Pet. Ju 17. 
otter occaſions, It is plain from hence, that they did not x; 885 
intend to lay a burthen on men's conſciences, or oblige a Cor. vii. 
them to profeſs a doctrine that ſeems to be of hard digeſtion 3 
to a great many. The laſt prejudice that they offer againſt paging 
that opinion, is, that the ſoftening the terms of God's wrath Rom. iv. 
and damnation that was brought in by the followers of St. 23. 
Auſtin's doctrine to ſuch a moderate and harmleſs notion, 

s to be only a loſs of heaven, with a ſort of unactive ſleep, 
was an effect of their apprehending that the world could very 
ll bear an opinion of ſo ſtrange a ſound, as that all mankind 
vere to be damned for the fin of one man: and that there- 
fore, to make this paſs the better, they mitigated damnation far 
below the repreſentation that the Scriptures generally give of it, 
wnich propoſe it as the being adjudged to a place of torment, 
ud a ſtate of horror and miſery. 
L 2 Thus 


or. xi. 
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ſet down the different opinions in this point, 
3 2 9 4 that I intend to obſerve on ſuch other 
WWW occaſions, and which becomes one who undertakes to explain 
the doctrines of the Church, and not his own ; and who is 
obliged to propoſe other men's opinions with all ſincerity, and 

to ſhew what are the ſenſes that the learned men, 4 erent Che C 
perſuaſions in theſe matters, have put on the words of the 


at 
Article. In which one great and N N a 2 2 
is, to repreſent men's opinions candidly, ge * — 
vourably both of them and their opinions as may be: to beit | 
with one another, and not to diſturb the peace and union of the wor 
Church, by inſiſting too much and too peremptorily 2 Gꝛa 
matters of ſuch doubtful diſputation; but ney to leave have 
them to all that liberty, to which the Church has left them, have 


and which ſhe ſtill allows them. 
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eee £2. 


Of Free-Will. 


che Condition of Pan aftex the Fall of Adam is ſuch 
that He cannot turn and prepare Himſelf by His own 
natural ſtrength and good works to Faith and calling 
upon God. Wherefore we Have no power to do good 
works pleaſant and acceptable to God, without the 
Gꝛate of God by Chriſt preventing us, that we may 
habe a good will, and working with us when we 
have that good will. 


E ſhall find the ſame moderation obſerved in this Ar- 
ticle, that was taken notice of in the former; where all 
diſputes concerning the degree of that feebleneſs and corrup- 
ton under which we are fallen by the ſin of Adam, are avoided, 
and only the neceſſity of a preventing. and a co-operating 
e is afſerted, againſt the Semipelagians and the Pelagians. 
ut before we enter upon that, it is fitting firſt to ſtate the 
true notion of free-will, in ſo far as it is neceſſary to all 
rational agents, to make their actions morally good or bad; 
ice it is a principle that ſeems to riſe out of the light of na- 
ture, that no man is accountable, rewardable or puniſhable, but 
for that in which he acts freely, without force or compulſion; 
and fo far all are agreed. 
dome imagine, that liberty muſt ſuppoſe a freedom to 
do, or not to do, and to act contrariwiſe at pleaſure. To 
others it ſeems not neceſſary that ſuch a liberty ſhould be carried 
to denominate actions morally good or bad: God certainly 
ads in the perfecteſt liberty, yet he cannot ſin. Chriſt had 
the moſt exalted liberty in his human nature, of which a 
creature was Capable, and his merit was the higheſt, yet he 
could not fin. Angels and glorified ſaints, though no more 
capable of rewards, are perfect moral agents, and yet they 
cannot fin: and the devils, with the damned, though not ca- 
pable of farther puniſhment, yet are ſtill moral agents, and can- 
not but fin: fo this indifferency to do, or not to do, cannot be 
tie true notion of liberty. A truer one ſeems to them to be 
this, that a rational nature is not determined as mere matter, 
by the impulſe and motion of other bodies upon it, but is ca- 
pable of thought, and, upon conſidering the objects ſet before 
it, makes reflection, and ſo * Liberty therefore ſeems 
3 to 
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A RT. to conſiſt in this inward capacity of thinking, and of acting made « 
X. and chooſing upon thought. The clearer the thought is, and we 00! 
the more conſtantly that our choice is determined by it, the Cics are 
more does a man riſe up to the higheſt acts, and ſublimeſt accordi 
exerciſes of liberty. their br 
A queſtion ariſes out of this, whether the will is not Our ar 
always determined by the underſtanding, fo that a man does being t 
always chooſe and determine himſelf upon the account of ſome ſhaped, 
idea or other? If this is granted, then no liberty will be leſt phlegm 
to our faculties. We muit apprehend things as they are pro- tions, t 
poſed to our underſtanding ; for if a thing appears true to us, ſrengtt 
we mult aſſent to it; and if the will is as blind to the un- in mat] 
derſtanding, as the underſtanding is determined by the light thought 
in which the object appears to it, then we ſeem to be con- amulem 
cluded under a fate, or neceſſity. It is, after all, a vain at- being r. 
tempt to argue againſt every man's experience: we perceive The 
in ourſelves a liberty of turning our minds to ſome idezs, many tr 
or from others; we can think longer or ſhorter of theſc, more which 1 
exactly and ſteadily, or more ſlightly and ſuperficially, as we theſe tri 
pleaſe; and in this radicai freedom of directing or diverting tide of 
our thoughts, a main part of our freedom does conſiſt: often ſo that i 
objects as they appear to our thoughts do fo aftect or heat may hay 
them, that they do ſeem to conquer us, and carry us after awaken 
them; ſome thoughts ſeeming as it were to intoxicate and when n⸗ 
charm us. Appetites and paiſions, when much fired by ob- leſs pov 
jects apt to work upon them, do agitate us ſtrongly ; and, on force th 
the other hand, the impreſſions of religion come often into us, is t 
our minds with ſuch a ſecret ſorce, ſo much of terror and the que 
ſuch ſecret joy mixing with them, that they ſeem to maſter us; ther a 
yet in all this a man acts freely, becauſe he thinks and chooſes out othe 
tor himſelf: and though perhaps he does not feel himſelf ſo own mi. 
entirely balanced, that he is indifferent to both ſides, yet he 1 God, 
has ftill ſuch a remote liberty, that he can turn himlelf to that thei 
other objects and thoughts, ſo that he can divert, if not all and of | 
of the ſudden reſiſt the preſent impreſſions that ſeem to maſter but that 
him. We do alſo feel that in many trifles we do act with an who we: 
entire liberty, and do many things upon no other account, grace w. 
and for no other reaſon, but becauie we will do chem; and yet lteps of 
more important things depend on theſe. turn or 
Our thoughts are much governed by thoſe impreſſions own free 
that are made upon our brain: when an object proportioned In op 
to us, appears to us with ſuch advantages as to aftect us much, liſting a 
it makes ſuch an impreſſion on our brain, that our animal ſiſtances 
ſpirits move much towards it; and thoie thoughts that an- of Proy 
iwer it, ariſe oft and ſtrongly upon us, till either that im- it is tru 
preſſion is worn out and flatted, or new and livelier ones ate ſuch aſſi 
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made on us by other objects. 


we now are, the ideas of what is uſeful or pleaſant to our bo- 


tics are ſtrong 3 they are ever freſh, being daily renewed ; and... 


xccording to the different conſtruction of men's blood and 
their brains, there ariſes a great variety of inclinations in them. 
Our animal ſpirits that are the immediate organs of thought, 
being the ſubtiler parts of our blood, are differently made and 
ſhaped, as our blood happens to be acid, ſalt, ſweet, or 
phlegmatick : and this gives ſuch a bias to all our inclina- 
tions, that nothing can work us off from it, but ſome great 
ſtrength of thought that bears it down: ſo learning, chiefly 
in mathematical ſciences, can ſo ſwallow up and fix one's 
thought, as to poſſeſs it entirely for ſome time; but when that 
amulement is over, nature will return and be where it was, 
being rather diverted than overcome by ſuch ſpeculations. 

The revelation of religion, is the propoſing and proving 
many truths of great importance to our underſtandings, by 
which they are enlightened, and our wills are guided; but 
theſe truths are feeble things, languid and unable to ſtem a 
tide of nature, eſpecially when it is much excited and heated : 
ſo that in fact we feel, that, when nature is low, theſe thoughts 
may have ſome force to give an inward melancholy, and to 
awaken in us purpoſes and reſolutions of another Lind; but 
when nature recovers itſelf, and takes fire again, theſe grow 
les powerful. The giving thoſe truths of religion ſuch a 
force that they may be able to ſubdue nature, and to govern 
us, is the deſign of both natural and revealed religion. So 
the queſtion comes now according to the Article to be, whe- 
tier a man by the powers of nature and of reaſon, with- 
out other inward aſſiſtances, can ſo far turn and diſpoſe his 
own mind, as to believe and to do works pleaſant and acceptable 
t God, Pelagius thought that man was ſo entire in his liberty, 
that there was no need of any other grace but that of pardon, 
and of propoſing the truths of religion to men's knowledge, 
but that the uſe of theſe was in every man's power. Thoſe 
who were called Semipelagians thought that an aſſiſting inward 
grace was neceſſary to enable a man to go through all the harder 
ſteps of religion; but with that they thought that the firſt 
turn or converſion of the will to God, was the effect of a man's 
own free choice. 

In oppoſition to both which, this Article aſſerts both an aſ- 
liſting and a preventing grace. That there are inward aſ- 
ſtances given to our powers, beſides thoſe outward bleſſings 
of Providence, is firſt to be proved. In the Old Teſtament, 
it is true, there were not expreſs promiſes made by Moſes of 
ſuch aſſiſtances; yet it ſeems both David and Solomon had 

L 4 a full 


In this depreſſed ſtate in which A R T. 


152 AN EXPOSITION OF 
ART. a full perſuaſion about it. David's prayers do every where re. 
Xx. late to ſomewhat that is internal: he prays God 75 open and 
Pf ix, turn his eyes; to unite and incline his heart; to quicken hin; 
15, 27, 32, fo make him to go; to guide and lead bim; to create in him 4 
1 clean heart, and renew a right ſpirit within him. Solomon ſa, 
11. that Gad gives wiſdom ; that he direfts men's paths, and giveth 
grace to the lowly. In the promiſe that Jeremy gives of a 
Jer. xxxi, new covenant, this is the character that is given of it; I will 
33, 34 put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
They ſhall all know me from the leaſt of them unto the greatiſ. 
Ezek, xxxvi. Like to that is what Ezekiel promiſes ; A new heart alſo will] 
2% 7. give, and a new ſpirit will I put within you; and I will tak 
away the flony heart. out of your fleſh; and I will give you an 
Heart of fleſh; and I will put my ſpirit within you, ant 
cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes, and ye ſhall keep my jug 
ments and do them, That theſe prophecies relate to the 
new diſpenſation, cannot be queſtioned, ſince Jeremy's words, 
to which the other are equivalent, are cited and applied to 
it in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. Now the oppoſition of the 
one diſpenſation to the other, as it is here ſtated, conſiſts in 
this, that whereas the old diſpenſation was made up of laws 
and ſtatutes that were given on tables of ſtone, and in writ- 
ing, the new diſpenſation was to have ſomewhat in it beſide 
that external revelation, which was to be internal, and which 
ſhould diſpoſe and enable men to obſerve it. 

A great deal of our Saviour's diſcourſe concerning the 
Spirit which he was to pour on his Diſciples, did certainly 
belong to that extraordinary effuſion at Pentecoſt, and to thoſe 
wonderful effects that were to follow upon it: yet as he had 
formerly — this as an encouragement to all men to pray, 

Lukexi. 13. That his heavenly Father would give the Holy Spirit to every oe 
that aſted him, ſo there are many parts of that his laſt diſ- 
courſe, that ſeem to belong to the conſtant neceſſities of all 
Chriſtians. It is as unreaſonable to limit all to that time, as 


cauſe I live, ye ſhall live alſo. The prayer which comes after 
that diſcourſe, being extended beyond them to all that ſhould 
believe in his name through their word, we have no reaſon to 
limit theſe words, I will manifeſt myſelf to him; My Father 
and [ will make our abode with him; In me ye ſhall have peact; 
to the Apoſtles only; ſo that the guidance, the conviction, 
the comforts of that Spirit, ſeem to be promiſes which in 2 
Rom. v. 5. lower order belong to all Chriftians. St. Paul ſpeaks of the 


/ hive of God ſbed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghoſt: 
when he was under temptation, and prayed thrice, he had 
2 Cor, xii. this anſwer, My grace is ſufficient for thee, my flrength is made 
9. perfect in weakneſs, He prays often for the — - « 
| a pl 08 


Joh. xiv. 2. the firſt words of it, I go to prepare a place for you ; and be- 
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Epiſtles to them, that God would ftabliſh, comfort, and perfet ART. 


them, enlighten and ſtrengthen them; and this in all that variety 
of words and phraſes that import inward aſſiſtances. 
js alſo meant by ChrifPs living and dwelling in us, and b 


a holy habitation to him through his Spirit ; our being ſealed by 


the Spirit of God to the day of redemption ; by all thoſe direc- J 


tions to pray for grace to help in time of need, and to aſe wiſdom 
of God that gives liberally to all men ; as alſo by the phraſes 
of being born of God, and the having his ſeed abiding in us. 
Theſe and many more places, which return often through the 
New Teſtament, ſeem to put it beyond all doubt, that there 
are inward communications from God, to the powers of our 
fouls ; by which we are made both to apprehend the truths of 
religion, to remember and reflect on them, and to conſider 
and follow them more effectually. 

How theſe are applied to us, is a great difficulty indeed, but 
it is to little purpoſe to amuſe — — about it. God may 
convey them immediately to our ſouls, if he will; but it is 
more intelligible to us to imagine that the truths of religion 
ze by a divine direction imprinted deep upon our brain; ſo 
that naturally they muſt affect us much, and be oft in our 
thoughts: and this may be a hypotheſis to explain rege- 
neration or habitual grace by. When a deep impreſſion is 
once made, there may be a Are gion from God, in the ſame 
way that his Providence runs through the whole material 
world, given to the animal ſpirits to move towards and 
ſtrike upon that impreſſion, and ſo to excite ſuch thoughts 
3 by the law of the union of the foul and body do corre- 
pond to it : this may ſerve for a hypotheſis to explain the con- 
veyance of actual grace to us: but theſe are only propoſed as 
lypotheſes, that is, as methods, or poſſible ways how ſuch 
tings may be done, and which may help us to apprehend more 
diſtinfly the manner of them. Now as this hypotheſis has no- 
thing in it but what is truly philoſophical, fo it is highly con- 
gruous to the nature and attributes of God, that if our fa- 
culties are fallen under a decay and corruption, ſo that bare 
inſtruction is not like to prevail over us, he ſhould by ſome ſe- 
cret methods reCtify this in us. Our experience tells us but 
too often, what a feeble thing knowledge and ſpeculation is, 
when it engages with nature — aſſaulted 3 how our beſt 
thoughts fly from us and forſake us; whereas at other times the 
ſenſe of theſe things lies with a due weight on our minds, and 
has another effect upon us. The way of conveying this is 


This 
Eph. i 17 
Our 2 Cor. vi. 


eng rooted and grounded in him; our being the temples of God, — = 
ed. iw. 16. 


am, 1. 


Joh. iii. 9. 


nyiſible; our Saviour compared it to the wind that bloweth John iii. 8. 


where it liſteth; no man knows whence it comes, and whither 
it 


154 AN EXPOSITION OF 
AR T. it goes. No man can give an account of the ſudden changes of 
X. the wind, and of that force with which the air is driven by 
i, which is otherwiſe the moſt yielding of all bodies; 10 
which he adds, ſ% is every one that is born of the Spirit. This 
he brings to illuſtrate the meaning of what he had ſaid, that 
except a man was born again of water and of the Spirit, he cul 
not enter into the kingdom of God: and to ſhew how real and 
internal this was, he adds, that which is born of the fleſh 1 
fleſh; that is, a man has the nature of thoſe parents from 
whom he is deſcended, by ſeſb being underſtood the fabrick 
of the human body, animated by the foul : in oppoſition to 
which, he ſubjoins, that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit; 
that is to ſay, a man thus regenerated by the operation of the 
Spirit of God, comes to be of a ſpiritual nature, 

With this I conclude all that ſeemed neceilary to be proved, 
that there are inward aſſiſtances given to us in the new dif. 
penſation. I do not diſpute whether theſe are fitly called grace, 
for perhaps that word will ſcarce be found in that ſenſe in the 
Scriptures ; it ſignifying more largely the love and tayour of 
God, without reſtraining it to this act or effect of it. The 
next thing to be proved is, that there is a preventing grace, 
by which the will is firſt moved and diſpoſed to turn to (30d, 
It is certain that the firſt promulgation of the Goſpel to the 
Churches that were gathered by the Apoſtles, is aſcribed whol- 
ly to the riches and freedom of the grace of God. Ihe 5 
fully done in the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, in which their tor- 
mer ignorance and corruption is ſet forth under the figures df 

Eph. ii. 2, blindneſs, of being without hape, and without God in the ur, 
12. and dead in treſpaſſes and fins, they following the courſe of this 
world, and the prince of the power of the air, and being by nd- 
ture children of wrath ; that is, under wrath. 1 diſpute not 
here concerning the meaning of the word by nature, wit- 
ther it relates to the corruption of our nature in Adam, or to 
that general corruption that had overſpread Heatheniſm, and 
was become as it were another nature to them, In this fin. 
gle inſtance we plainly fee, that there was no previous diſpolt- 
tion to the firſt preaching of the Goſpel at Epheſus: man) 
expreſſions of this kind, though perhaps not of this force, are ll 
the other Epiſtles. St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, puts 


Rom. iv. a. God's chooſing of Abraham upon this, that it was of grace 1 


|; of debt, otherwiſe Abraham might have had whereof t9 glory 

And when he ſpeaks of God's caſting off the Jews, and graf 

ing the Gentiles upon that ſtock from which they were cui 

off he aſcribes it wholly to the goodneſs of God towards the, 
Rom · al. ao. and charges them not to be high minded, but to fear. In bs 
x Cor. i. 26, Epiſtle to the Corinthians, he ſays, that net mary u 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 155 
mighty, nor noble, were choſen, but God had choſen the fooliſh, A R T. 
the weak, and the baſe things of this world, ſo that no feb = 
bould glory in his preſence : and he urges this farther, in words 

that ſeem to be as applicable to particular perſons, as to com- 

munities or churches : I ho maketh thee to differ from another? 1 Cor. iv.7. 
and what haſt thou, that thou didſt not receive ® Now if thou 

lidft receive it, why doſt thou glory as FM thou hadſt not received 

it? From theſe and many more paſlages of the like nature, 

it is plain, that in the promulgation of the Goſpel, God was Ita, Ixv. 1. 
fund of them that ſought not to him, and heard of them that 

called not upon him; that is, he prevented them by his fa- 

your, while there was no previous diſpoſitions in them to invite 

it, much leſs to merit it. From this it may be inferred, that 

the like method ſhould be uſed with relation to particular 

erlons. 

We do find very expreſs inſtances in the New Teſtament 

of the converſion of ſome by a preventing grace: it is ſaid, 

that God opened the heart of Lydia, ſo that ſhe attended to the Acts xvi. 
things that were ſpoken of Paul. The converſion of St. Paul 14 
himſelf was ſo clearly from a preventing grace, that if it 

had not been miraculous in ſo many of its circumſtances, it 

would have been a ſtrong argument in behalf of it. Theſe 

words of Chriſt ſeem alſo to aflert it; 1/ithout me ye can do Joh: i. 13, 
uthing; ye have not choſen me, but I you ; and no man can 15. v. 16. 
come to me, except the Father which has ſent me draw him, Phil. l. 13. 
Thoſe who received Chriſt were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of the will of 
Cad. God is ſaid to work in us both to will and to do of his 
aun good pleaſure the one ſeems to import the firſt begin- 
nings, and the other the . progreſs of a Chriſtian courſe of 
life, So far all among us, that I know of, are agreed, though 
perhaps not as to the force that is in all thoſe places to prove 
tus point, 

There do yet remain two points in which they do not 
gree; the one is the efficacy of this preventing grace; ſome 
tink that it is of its own nature ſo efficacious, that it never 
tails of converting thoſe to whom it is given; others think 
that it only awakens and diſpoſes, as well as it enables them to 
turn to God, but that they may reſiſt it, and that the greater 
part of mankind do actually reſiſt it. The examining of this 
point, and the ſtating the arguments on both ſides, will be- 
ws more properly to the ſeventeenth Article. The other 
head, in which many do differ, is concerning the extent of 
dus preventing grace; for whereas ſuch as do hold it to be 
eficacious of itſelf, reſtrain it to the number of thoſe who 
ae elected and converted by it; others do believe, 7 5 8 
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AN EXPOSITION or 
R T. Chriſt died for all men, ſo there is an univerſal grace which 


Xx. is given in Chriſt to all men, in ſome degree or other, and 


that it is given to all baptized Chriſtians in a more eminent 
degree ; and that as all are corrupted by Adam, there is alſo 
a general grace given to all men in Chriſt. This depend; 
fo much on the former point, that the diſcuſſing the one is 
indeed the diſcuſſing of both; and therefore it ſhall not be 


farther entered upon in this place. 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


ARTICLE XI. 


Of the Juſtification of Man. 


We are accounted Righteous before God only for the 
Pezit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriff, bn 
Faith, and not for our own Works or Deſervings. 
Wherefoze that we are juſfified by Faith onlp, is a 
moſt wholeſome Doa2ine, and veryfull of Comfozt,as 
morelargely is expreſſed in the Yomily of Juffification, 


N order to the right underſtanding this Article, we muſt 
[ firſt conſider the true meaning of the terms of which it 
is made up; which are Fu/tification, Faith, Faith only, and 
Cd Works ; and then, when theſe are rightiy ſtated, we will 
ſee what judgments are to be paſſed upon the queſtions that 
do ariſe out of this Article, Zu/t, or ju/tified, are words ca- 
pable of two ſenſes ; the one is, a man who is in the favour 
of God by a mere act of his grace, or upon ſome conſidera- 
tion not founded on the holineſs or the merit of the perſon 
himſelf. The other is, a man who is truly holy, and as ſuch 
is beloved of God. The uſe of this word in the New Teſta- 
ment was probably taken from the term Chaſidim among the 
Jews, a deſignation of ſuch as obſerved the external parts of 
the law ftrictly, and were believed to be upon that account 
much in the favour of God ; an opinion being generally ſpread 
among them, that a ſtrict obſervance of the external parts 
of the Law of Moſes, did certainly put a man in the favour 
of God. In oppoſition to which, the deſign of a great part 
of the New Teſtament is to ſhew, that theſe things did not 
put men in the favour of God. Our Saviour uſed the word 


ſaved in oppoſition to condemned; and ſpoke of men who Joh, iii. 18. 


were condemned already, as well as of others who were ſaved, 
St, Paul enlarges more fully into many diſcourſes ; in which 
our being ju/ified and the righteouſneſs of God, or his grace 
towards us, are all terms equivalent to one another, His deſign 
in the Epiſtle to the Romans, was to prove that the obſervance 
of the Moſaical Law could not ju/tify, that is, could not put a 
man under the grace or favour of God or the righteouſneſs of 
God, that is, into a ſtate of acceptation with him, as that is 
oppolite to a ſtate of wrath or condemnation : he upon that 
ſhews that Abraham was in the favour of God before he was 
circumcited, upon the account of his truſting to the promiſes of 
God, and obeying his commands; and that God reckoned up- 
on theſe acts of his, as much as if they had been an entire 
courſe of obedience ; for that is the meaning of theſe "_—_ 

nd 
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ART. And it was imputed to him for righteouſneſs. Theſe promiſes 
XI. were freely made to him by God, when by no previous works 
aq, ir of his he had made them to be due to him of debt ; therefore 
Rom, iv. 3. that covenant which was founded on thoſe promiſes, was the 


juſtifying of Abraham freely by grace. Upon which St, Paul, 
in a variety of inferences and expreſſions, aſſumes, that 


Rom.iii.24.we are in like manner ju/tified freely by grace through th; 


redemption in Chriſt Feſus. That God has of his own free 
goodneſs offered a new covenant, and new and better pro- 
miſes to mankind in Chriſt Jeſus, which whoſoever believe zz 
Abraham did, they are juſtified as he was. So that whoſe. 
ever will obſerve the ſcope of St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, will ſee that he always uſes u/t:fication 
in a ſenſe that imports our being put in the favour of God, 
The Epiſtle to the Galatians was indeed writ upon the occa- 
fion of another controverſy, which was, whether, ſuppoſing 
Chriſt to be the Meſſias, Chriſtians were bound to obſerve 
the Moſaical Law, or not: whereas the ſcope of the firſt part 
of the Epiſtle to the Romans is, to ſhew that weare not juſtihed 
nor ſaved by the Law of Moſes, as a mean of its own nature 
capable to recommend us to the favour of God, but that even 
that Law was a diſpenſation of grace, in which it was a 
true faith like Abraham's that put men in the favour of 
God; yet in both theſe Epiſtles, in which ju/tification is ful. 
ly treated of, it ſtands always for the receiving one into the 
favour of God, 

In this the conſideration upon which it is done, and the 
condition upon which it is offered, are two very different 
things. The one is a diſpenſation of God's mercy, in which 
he has regard to his own attributes, to the honour of his 
laws, and his government of the world: the other is the 
method in which he applies that to us; in ſuch a manner, 
that it may have ſuch ends as are both perfective of human na- 
ture, and ſuitable to an infinitely holy Being to purſue. We 
are never to mix theſe two together, or to imagine that the 
condition upon which juſtification is offered to us, is the con- 
ſideration that moves God; as if our holineſs, faith, or obe. 
dience, were the moving cauſe of our juſtification ; or that 
God juſtifies us, becauſe he ſees that we are truly / : for 
though it is not to be denied, but that, in ſome places of the 
New Teſtament, jr/tification may ſtand in that ſenſe, becauſe 
the word in its true ſignification will bear it; yet in thelc 
two Epiſtles, in which it is largely treated of, nothing is plainer, 
than that the deſign is to ſhew us what it is that brings us 10 
the favour of God, and to a ſtate of pardon and accepta- 
tion: ſo that ju/tification in thoſe places ſtands in oppoſition to 
accuſation and condemnation, | 
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The next term to be explained is faith; which in the 
New Teſtament ſtands generally for the complex of Chriſtia- 
nity in oppoſition to the Law, which ſtands as generally for 
the complex of the whole Moſaical diſpenſation. So that 
the faith of Chriſt is equivalent to this, the Goſpel of Chriſt ; 
becauſe Chriſtianity is a fœderal religion, founded on God's 
part, on the promiſes that he has made to us, and on the rules 
he has ſet us; and on our part, on our believing that revela- 
tion, our truſting to thoſe promiſes, and our ſetting ourſelves 
to follow thoſe rules : the believing this revelation, and that 
great article of it, of Chriſt's being the Son of God, and the 
true Meſſias that came to reveal his Father's will, and to offer 
himſelf up to be the ſacrifice of this new covenant, is often 
repreſented as the great and only condition of the covenant on 
our part; but {till this faith muſt receive the whole Goſpel, 
the precepts as well as the promiſes of it, and receive Chriſt 
va Prophet to teach, and a King to rule, as well as a Prieſt 
to ſave us. 

By faith only, is not to be meant faith as it is ſeparated 
from the other evangelical graces and virtues 3 but faith, 
& it is oppolite to the rites of the Moſaical Law: for that 
was the great queſtion that gave occaſion to St. Paul's writing 
bo fully upon this head; ſince many Judaizing Chriſtians, 
s they acknowledged Chriſt to be the true Mefſias, ſo they 
thought that the Law of Moſes was till to retain its force: 


in oppoſition to whom St. Paul 75 that we are juſtified by Rom. ii. a8. 
the Law, It is plain that he Gal.ii. 16. 


faith, without the works 0 
means the Moſaical diſpenſation, for he had divided all man- 
kind into thoſe who were in the Law, and thoſe who were 
without the Law : that is, into Jews and Gentiles. Nor had 
St. Paul any occaſion to treat of any other matter in thoſe 
Epiſtles, or to enter into nice abſtractions, which became not 
one that was to inſtruct the world in order to their ſalva- 
ton; thoſe metaphyſical notions are not eaſily apprehended 
by plain men, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſubtilties, and are of 
ery little value, when they are more critically diſtinguiſhed : 
yet when it ſeems ſome of thoſe expreſſions were wreſted 
to an ill ſenſe and uſe, St. James treats of the ſame matter, 
but with this great difference, that though he ſays expreſsly, 


tat @ man is juſtified by his works, and not by faith only; James Ii. ag. 


jet he does not ſay, by the works of the Law ; fo that he 
does not at all contradict St, Paul; the works that he men- 
tions not being the circumciſion or ritual obſervances of Abra- 
ham, but his offering up his ſon Iſaac, which St. Paul had 
reckoned a part of the faith of Abraham : this ſhews that he 
ad not intend to contradict the doctrine delivered by St. Paul, 
but only to give a true notion of the faith that Juſtifies ; that it 
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is not a bare believing, ſuch as devils are capable of, but ſuch a 
believing as exerted itſelf in good works. So that the faith 
mentioned by St. Paul is the complex of all Chriſtianity 
whereas that mentioned by St. James is a bare believing, with. 
out a life ſuitable to it. And as it is certainly true, that we 
are taken into the favour of God, upon our receiving the 
whole Goſpel, without obſerving the Mofaical precepts ; it 
is as certainly true, that a bare profeſſing or giving credit to 
the truth of the Goſpel, without our living ſuitably to it, does 
not give us a right to the favour of God. And thus it appears 
that theſe two pieces of the New Teſtament, when rightly 
underſtood, do in no wiſe contradict, but agree well with one 
another. 

In the laſt place, we muſt conſider the ſignification of gud 
works : By them are not to be meant ſome voluntary and 
aſſumed pieces of ſeverity, which are no where enjoined in 
the Goſpel, that ariſe out of ſuperſtition, and that feed pride 
and hypocriſy : theſe are ſo far from deſerving the name of 
good works, that they have been in all ages the methods of 
impoſture, and of impoſtors, and the arts by which they have 
gained credit and authority. By good works therefore are 
meant acts of true holineſs, and of ſincere obedience to the 
laws of the Goſpel. 

The terms being thus explained, I ſhall next diſtinguiſh 
between the queſtions ariſing out of this matter, that are 
only about words, and thoſe that are more material and im- 
portant. If any man fancy that the remiſſion of fins is to 
be conſidered as a thing previous to juſtification, and diſtin 
from it, and acknowledge that to be freely given in Chril 
Jeſus ; and that in conſequence of this there is ſuch a grace 
infuſed, that thereupon the perſon becomes truly ju/f, and is 
conſidered as ſuch by God: this, which muſt be confeſſed to 
be the doctrine of a great many in the Church of Rome, and 
which ſeems to be that eſtabliſhed at Trent, is indeed ver] 
viſibly different from the ſtyle and deſign of thoſe places of the 
New Teſtament, in which this matter is moſt fully opened; 
but yet after all it is but a queſtion about words; for if tha 
which they call remi//ion of fins, be the ſame with that wick 
we call ju/tification ; and if that which they call ju/tification, be 
the ſame with that which we call /an#ification, then here is onl 
a ſtrife of words: yet even in this we have the Scriptures clear 
of our ſide ; ſo that we hold the form of ſound words, from which 
they have departed. The Scripture ſpeaks of ſanctiſication, as 
thing different from and ſubſequent to juſtification, Now ye al 
waſhed, ye are ſantified, ye are juſtified. And ſince juſtificatio 
and the being in the love and favour of God, are in the Nev 
— one and the ſame thing, the remiſſion of fins mu 
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uch a de an act of God's favour: for we cannot imagine a middle A Rr. 
faith fate of being neither accepted of him, nor yet under his 
nity ; wrath, as if the remiſſion of ſins were merely an extinction I 
with- of the guilt of fin, without any ſpecial favour. If therefore 
at we this remiſſion of fins is acknowledged to be given freely to 
g the us through Jeſus Chriſt, this is that which we affirm to be juſ< 
: ſo it tifcation, though under another name: we do alſo acknow- 
edit to WY ledge that our natures mult be ſanctified and renewed, that ſo 
, does Cod may take pleaſure in us, when his image is again viſible 
ppears WW upon us ; and this we call ſan#ification ; which we acknow- 
rightly ledge to be the conſtant and inſeparable effe& of Juſtification - 


th one b that as to this, we agree in the fame doctrine, only we 
Aer in the uſe of the terms; in which we have the phraſe 
of the New Teſtament clearly with us. 

But there are two more material differences between us : it 
s a tenet in the Church of Rome, that the uſe of the 
keraments, if men do not put a bar to them, and if they 


have only imperfect acts of forrow accompanying them, does 


of good 
ry and 
ned in 
d pride 


ame d 


10ds of Wb far complete thoſe weak acts, as to ju/{ify us. This we 
y have WG utterly deny, as a doctrine that tends to enervate all reli- 
ore are sion; and to make the ſacraments, that were appointed to be 
to the te ſolemn acts of religion, for quickening and exciting our 


pety, and for conveying grace to us, upon our coming de- 
tingui ud to them, become means to flatten and deaden us: as 
chat are they were of the nature of charms, which if they could 
ind im- be come at, though with ever ſo {light a preparation, would 
1s is wrake up all defects Ihe doctrine of Sacramental Juſtifi- 


diſtinct ieztion is juſtly to be reckoned among the moſt miſchievous of 

n Chrilt 8 thoſe practical errors that are in the Church of Rome. Since 

a graceWlerefore this is no where mentioned, in all theſe large diſcourſes 

1, and at are in the New Teſtament concerning juſtification, we 

feſled tofiflare juſt reaſon to reject it: ſince alſo the natural conſequence | 
me, ande this doctrine is to make men reſt contented in low im- | 
ed ver Werkect acts, when, they can be ſo eaſily made up by a ſacrament, | 
es of thee have juſt reaſon to deteſt it, as one of the depths of Satan; 

opened Ie tendency of it being to make thoſe ordinances of the 

or if thaWoſpel, which were given us as means to raiſe and heighten 

at which faith and repentance, become engines to encourage floth 

ation, bnd impenitence. 

re is o There is another doctrine that is held by many, and is | 
es clear taught in the Church of Rome, not only with approbation, | 


om wic 


; ut favour ; that the inherent holineſs of good men is a thin 
tion, 28 — 


is own nature ſo perſect, that, upon the account of it, G 


ow e , bound to eſteem them juſt, and to ju/tify them, that he 

tifcatioere unjuſt if be did it not. They think there is ſuch a real 

* = Wenity in it, that it makes men God's adopted children. 
uns 


Phereas we, on the other hand teach, that God is indeed 
| M | pleaſed 
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AR T. pleaſed with the inward reformation that he ſees in good men, 
. in whom his grace dwells ; that he approves and accepts of 
their ſincerity ; but that with this there is ſtill ſuch a mixture, 

and in this there is ſtill ſo much imperfection, that even upon 

this account, if God did ftraitly mark iniquity, none could 

ſtand before him: ſo that even his acceptance of this is an 

act of mercy and grace. This doctrine was commonly 

taught in the Church of Rome at the time of the Reformation, 

and, together with it, they reckoned that the chief of thoſe 

works that did juſtify, were either great or rich endow. 

ments, or exceſſive devotions towards images, faints and re- 

licks ; by all which, Chriſt was either forgot quite, or remem- 

bered only for form ſake, eſteemed perhaps as the chief of 

ſaints; not to mention the impious compariſons that were 

made between him and ſome faints, and the preferences that 

were given to them beyond him, In oppoſition to all this, the 
reformers began, as they ought to have done, at the laying 

down this as the foundation of all Chriſtianity, and of all our 

hopes, that we were reconciled to God merely through his 

mercy, by the redemption purchaſed by Jeſus Chriſt ; and that 

a firm believing the Goſpel, and a claiming to the death of Chritt, 

as the great propitiation for our ſins, according to the terms on 

which it is offered us in the Goſpel, was that which united us 

to Chriſt ; that gave us an intereſt in his death, and there- 

by juſtified us. If, in the management of this controver!y, 

there was not ſo critical a judgment made of the ſcope of 

ſeveral paſſages of St. Paul's Epiſtles ; and if the diſpute be- 

came afterwards too abſtracted and metaphyſical, that was the 

effect of the infelicity of that time, and was the natural conle- 

uence of much diſputing : therefore though we do not now 

ſtand to all the arguments, and to all the citations and illuſtra- 

tions uſed by them; and though we do not deny but that man) 

of the writers of the Church of Rome came inſenſibly off from 

the moſt practical errors, that had been formerly much taught 

and more practiſed among them; and that this matter was l 

ſtated by many of them, that, as to the main of it, we have nd 

Juſt exceptions to it: yet after all, this beginning of the Refa 

mation was a great bleſſing to the world, and has proved fo 

even to the Church of Rome; by bringing her to a juſter ſenk 

of the atonement made for ins b, the blood of Chriſt ; an 

by taking men off from N actions, and turning the! 

to conſider the inward acts of the mind, faith and repent 

ance, as the conditions of our juſtification. And therefor 

the approbation given here to the homily, is only an appro 

bation of the doctrine aſſerted and proved in it; which ough 
not to be carried to every particular of po! pang? or explam 
tions that are init. To be juſtified, to be — 
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| ; | 
fl rghteous, ſtand for one and the ſame thing in the Article; A R T. 
xture ud both import our being delivered from the guilt of fin, and XI. 

\ upon entitled to the favour of God. Theſe differ from God's in- 

cod ding from all eternity to ſave us, as much as a decree differs 

s an bm the execution of it. 

monly A man is then ny Juſtified, when he is freed from wrath, 

nation, and is at peace with God: and though this is freely offered to 


f thoſe win the Goſpel through Jeſus Chriſt, yet it is applied to none 
hut to ſuch as come within thoſe qualifications and conditions 


ndow- 
nd re. WE before us in the Goſpel. That God pardons fin, and re- 
mem. ches us into favour only through the death of Chriſt, is ſo 


hief of BW expreſſed in the Goſpel, as was already made out upon 
the ſecond Article, that it is not poſſible to doubt of it, if one 


* (ces firml believe, and attentively read the New Teſtament. 

is, the Nor is it Jeſs evident, that it is not offered to us abſolutely, and 

"Late out conditions and limitations. Theſe conditions are 
eee, with which remiffion of fins is often joined; and Ga. +. 6 
ha Fath, but a Faith that worketh by love, that — the heart, Luke xxiv. 
2 od that keeps the commandments of God; ſuch a faith as 7; .. _ 
Chic, bens itſelf to be alive by good works, by acts of charity, ene 


every act of obedience; by which we demonſtrate, that 


erms on 
nited W truly and firmly believe the divine authority of our Sa- 
J chere and his doctrine. Such a faith as this ju/?ifies, but not 
8 it is work or meritorious action, that of its own nature 
ſcope of ts us in the favour of God, and makes us truly juſt ; but as 
ney It is the condition upon which the mercy of God is offered 

dus by Chriſt Jeſus; for then we — to his deſign 


was the coming; 
coming into the world, that he might redeem us from all Tit. . 15 


al conſe- . 

wurty, that is, juſtify us: and puriß hi 
10t now 5 unto himſelf a peculiar 
Nufirs ple, zealous of good works ; that is, ſanctif 2 USon our 
nat man) unging ourſelves therefore under theſe qualifications and con- 


tions, we are actually in the favour of God; our fins are 


* , . and we are entitled to eternal life. 
Tana, 95 1 and repentance are not the valuable conſide- 
> have nd ns for which God pardons and juſtifies; that is done merely 


If the death of Chriſt ; which God having out of the riches 


hc Refor r: 

roved ſo . grace provided for us, and offered to us, juſtification 
'\Rer ſenk pon thoſe accounts ſaid to be Free; there being nothing on 
rift ; a — which either did or could have procured it. But Rill 
ing weg f b which includes our hope, our love, our repent- 

4 repent; — our obedience, is the condition that makes us ca- 
therefore Farming the benefits of this redemption and free 
an appro _ And thus it is clear, in what ſenſe we believe, that 
ich ouh ae %“ doth reh, and yet throogh Chriſt; and alſo 

r explau 8 /a1th, as the condition indiſpenſably neceſſary on our 


accounte 


righteou M2 In 
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In ſtrictneſs of words, we are not ju/tified till the final 


ſentence is pronounced; till upon our death we are ſolemnly 


e acquitted of our ſins, and admitted into the preſence of God; 


John iii. 18. 


this being that which is oppoſite to condemnation : yet as a 
man, who is in that ſtate, that muſt end in condemnaticn, is 
faid to be condemned already, and the wrath of God is ſaid u 
abide upon him; though he be not yet adjudged to it: fo, onthe 
contrary, a man in that ſtate, which muſt end in the full en. 
joyment of God, is faid-now to be ju/tified, and to be at peace 
with God; becauſe he not only has the promiſes of that ſtate 
now. belonging to him, when he does perform the conditions 
required in them; but is likewiſe receiving daily marks of 
God's favour, the protection of his providence, the miniſtry 
of Angels, and the inward aſſiſtances of his grace and Spirit. 
This is a deftrine full of comfort; for if we did believe 
that our juſtification was founded upon our inherent juſtice, 
or fanAtification, as the conſideration on which we receive it, 
we ſhould have juſt cauſe of fear and dejection; ſince we could 
not reaſonably promiſe ourſelves ſo px a bleſſing, upon ſo 
poor a conſideration : but when we know that this is only the 
condition of it, then when we feel it is ſincerely received and 
believed, and carefully obſerved by us, we may conclude that 
we are juſtified : but we are by no means to think, that our 
certain perſuaſion of Chriſt's having died for us in particular, 
or the certainty of our falvation through him, is an act of 
ſaving faith, much leſs that we are juſtified by it. Many 
things have been too crudely faid upon this ſubject, which 


have given the enemies of the Reformation great advantages, 


and have furniſhed them with much matter of reproach. 


We ought to believe firmly, that Chriſt died for all pe- 


nitent and converted ſinners; and when we feel theſe cha. 


raters in ourſelves, we may from thence juſtly infer, that 
he died for us, and that we are of the number of those 
who ſhall be ſaved through him : but yet if we may fall from 
this ſtate, in which we do now feel ourſelves, we may and 


muſt likewiſe forfeit thoſe hopes; and therefore we muk 


work out our ſaluation with * and trembling. Our be: 
lieving that we ſhall be ſaved by Chriſt, is no act of divine 
faith; ſince every act of faith muſt be founded on ſome 


divine revelation: it is only a collection and inference that 


we may make from this general propoſition, that Chriſt is the 
propitiation for the ſins of thoſe who do truly repent and 
believe his Goſpel; and from thoſe reflections and obſervations 
that we make on ourſelves, by which we canclude, that we do 
truly both repent and believe. 
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Abeit that Good Works, which aze the fruits of Faith, 
and follow after Juſfification, cannot put away our 
Sins, and endure the ſeverity of God's Judgment: 
pet are they plealing and acceptable to God and Chriſt, 
and do ſpring out neteſlariln of a true and lively Faith, 
inſomuch that by them a lively Faith man be as 
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_—— oC EM 
Of Good Works. 


ebidently known, as a Tree diſcerned bp the kzuit. 


HAT 


good works are indiſpenſably neceſſary to fal- 
vation; that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord; is 
o fully and frequently expreſſed in the Goſpel, that no doubt 
can be made of it by any who reads it: and indeed a greater 
iparagement to the Chriſtian religion cannot be imagined, 
than to propoſe the hopes of God's mercy and pardon barely 
upon believing, without a life ſuitable to the rules it gives 
us. This began early to corrupt the theories of religion, as 


it ſtill has but too great an influence upon the practice of it. 


What St. James writ upon this ſubject, muſt put an end to 


al doubting about it; and whatever ſubtilties ſome may have 
ſet up, to ſeparate the conſideration of faith from a holy life, 
in the point of juſtification; yet none among us have denied 


that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation: and fo it be owned 
as neceſlary, it is a nice curioſity to examine whether it is of it- 


elf a condition of juſtification, or if it is the certain diſtinction 
and conſtant effect of that faith which juſtifies, Theſe are 
ſpeculations of very little conſequence, as long as the main 
point is ſtill maintained; that Chriſt came to bring us to 
Cad, to change our natures, to mortify the old man in us, 
and to raiſe up and reſtore that image of God, from which we 
tad fallen b 
men's ſpeculations of theſe matters may be thought too fine, 
and in ſome points of them wrong drawn; yet ſo long 
this foundation is preſerved, that every one who nameth the 2 Tim. ii, 
name of Chrift does depart from iniquity, ſo long the doctrine 9 

of Chriſt is preſerved pure in this capital and fundamental 


point, 


fin. 


And therefore even where the thread of 


There do ariſe out of this Article only two points, about 


mich ſome debates have been made. 


1ſt. Whether the good 


works of holy men are in themſelves ſo perfect, that they 


an endure the ſeverity of God's judgment, ſo that there is 
M 


no 
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AR T. no mixture of imperfection or evil in them, or not? The 
XIl. Council of Trent has decreed, that men by their good works 

have ſo fully ſatisfied the law of God, according to the ſtate of 

this lite, that nothing is wanting to them. Ihe ſecond point 

is, whether theſe good works are of their own nature me. 
ritorious of eternal life, or not? The Council of Trent has 

decreed that they are: yet a long ſoftening is added to the 

decree, importing, That none ought to glory in himſelf, but in 

the Lord; wheſe goodneſs is ſuch, that he makes his own gifts i 

ts, to be merits in us : and it adds, That becauſe in many thing; 

we offend all, every one ought to conſider the juſtice and ſeverity, 

as well as the mercy and goodneſs of Gd; and not t9 judge himſelf, 

even though he ſhould ſnotu nothi g by himſeif. So then that in 

which all are agreed about this matter, is, 1. That our works 

cannot be good or acceptable to God but as we are aſſiſted by 

his grace and ſpirit to do them: ſo that the real goodnels 

that is in them, flows from thoſe aſſiſtances which enable us 

to do them. 2. That God does certainly reward good works: 

he has promiſed it, and he is faithful and cannot lie: nr i 

he unrighteous to forget our labour of love. do the favour df 

God and eternal happineſs is the reward of good works, 

Mat. x. 41, Mention is alſo made of a full reward, of the reward ef « 
42. righteous man, and of a 7 * reward, 3. That this te- 
ward is promiſed in the Goſpel, and could not be claimed 

uithout that, by any antecedent merit founded upon equality: 

- iv Since our light affiiftion, which is but for a moment, workett, far 

* us far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

T he points in which we differ, are, 1. Whether the good 

works of holy men are ſo perfect, that there is no defect! 

them; or whether there is ſtill ſome ſuch defect mixed wit 

them, that there is occaſion for mercy, to pardon ſomewſi 

even in good men? Thoſe of the Church of Rome think tha 

a work cannot be called good, if it is not entirely good ; and 

that nothing can pleaſe God in which there is a mixture 6 

fin. Whereas we, according to the Article, believe that hu 

man nature is ſo weak and ſo degenerated, that as far as ou 

natural powers concur in any action, there is ſtill ſome allay i 

it; and that a good work is conſidered by God according | 

the main, beth of the action and of the intention of h 

that does it; and as a father pities his children, ſo God pali 

over the defects of thoſe who ſerve him ſincerely, though 10 

Gen. vi. g. perfectly. The imaginations of the heart of man are only et 
Jam. iii 2. continually : In many things we offend all, ſays St. James: 
Phil. jii. 13. St. Paul reckons that he had not yet apprehended, but was fo 
getting the things behind, and reaching to thoſe before, and / 


preſſmg forward. i 
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We ſee in fact, that the beſt men in all ages have been com- A R T. 

plaining and humbling themſelves even for the fins of th-ir holy XII. 

things, for their vanity and deſire of glory, for the diſtraction 

of their thoughts in devotion, and for the affection which they 

bore to earthly things. It were a doctrine of great cruelty, 

which might drive men to deſpair, if they thought that no ac- 

tion could pleaſe God, in which they were conſcious to them- 

ſelves of ſome imperfection or fin. The midwives of Ægypt 

feared God, yet they excuſed themſelves by a lye : but God 

accepted of what was good, and paſſed over what was amiſs in 

them, and built them houſes, St. Auſtin urges this frequently, Exod. i. 21, 

that our Saviour, in teaching us to pray, has made this a ſtand- 

ing petition, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as well as that, Give 

us this day our daily bread ; for we lin daily, and do always 

need a pardon, Upon theſe reaſons we conclude, that ſome- 

what of the man enters into all that men do: we are made 

up of infirmities, and we need the interceſſion of Chriſt, to 

make our beſt actions to be accepted of by God: For if he Plal. exxx. 

uud firaitly mark iniquity, who can ftand before him ? but + 

mercy is with him, and forgiveneſs. So that v.ith tlezekiah 

we ought to pray, that though we are not purified according to 2 Chr. xxx. 

the purification of the ſanftuary, yet the good Lord would par- "* 19. 

din every one that prepareth his heart to ſeek God. 
The ſecond queſtion ariſes out of this, concerning the me- 

rit of good works; for upon the ſuppoſition of their being 

completely good, that merit is founded; which will be ac- 
owledged to be none at all, if it is believed that there are 

ſuch defects in them, that they need a pardon ; ſince where 

there is guilt, there can be no pretenſion to merit. The 

word merit has alſo a ſound that is fo daring, ſo little ſuitable 

tothe humility of a creature, to be uſed towards a Being of 

infinite majeſty, and with relation to endleſs rewards, that 

though we do not deny but that a ſenſe is given to it by many 

of the Church of Rome, to which no juſt exception can be 

made, yet there ſeems to be ſomewhat too bold in it, eſpeci- 

ally when condignity is added to it: and ſince this may natu- 

rally give us an idea of a buying and ſelling with God, and 

that there has been a great deal of this put in practice, it is cer- 

taia that on many reſpects this word ought not to be made 

uſe of, There is ſomewhat in the nature of man apt to ſwell 

and to raiſe itſelf out of meaſure, and to that no indulgence 

ought to be given, in words that may flatter it ; for we ought 


to ſubdue this temper by all means poſſible, both in ourſelves 


and others. On the other hand, though we confeſs that there 


is a diſorder and weakneſs that hangs heavy upon us, and 


that ſticks cloſe to us, yet this ought not to make us indulge 


ourſelves in our fins, as if they were the effects of an infhrmity 


M 4 that 
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AR r. that is inſeparable from us. To conſent to any ſin, if it were 
XI! ever ſo ſmall in itſelf, is a very great fin : we ought to go 
on, ſtill cleanſing ourſelves more and more, from all filthinyſ 
both of the fleſh and of the ſperit, and perfecting helineſs in 
the fear of God. Our readineſs to fin ſhould awaken both our 
diligence to watch againſt it, and our humility under it. For 
though we grow not up to a pitch of being above all ſin, and 
of abſolute perfection, yet there are many degrees both of 
purity and perfection, to which we may arrive, and to which 
we muſt conſtantly aſpire. . So that we muſt keep a juſt tem- 
per in this matter, neither to aſcribe ſo much to our own 
works as to be lifted up by reaſon of them, or to forget our 
daily need of a Saviour both for pardon and interceſſion; nor 
on the other hand ſo far to neglect them, as to take no care 
Phil. ii. 12- about them. The due temper is to make our calling and elic- 
Col. iii.17+ tion ſure, and to work out our own ſalvation with fear and 
trembling ; but to do all in the name of the Lord Feſus, eve 

truſting to him, and giving thanks to God by him. 


2 Cor. vil.1. 
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t were XIII. 
topo SS 1CILE-© 2A. — 
t "neſs 
1 hi Of Works before Juſtification. 
U Our | 
F 
n, * orks done before the Grace of Chriſt, and the Jnſpira- 
oth of tion of his Spirit, are nor pleaſant to God; foraſmach 
which as then ſpring not of Faith in Jeſus Chꝛiſt, neither 
9 do they make men meet to receive Grace, or (as the 


School-Authors ſap) deſerve Grace of Congruity : 
yea rather, for that then are not done as God Hath 
commanded and willed them to be done, we doubt 
not but that thep Have the nature of Sin. 


et our 
1 3 nor 
10 Care 


id elec- 


ar and 


5, ever HERE is but one point to be conſidered in this Article, 
which is, whether men can without any inward aſ- 
itances from God do any action that ſhall be in all its cir- 
cunſtances ſo good, that it is not only acceptable to God, 
but meritorious in his ſight, though in a lower degree of me- 
ft. If what was formerly laid down concerning a corruption 
that was ſpread over the whole race of mankind, and that 
had very much vitiated their faculties, be true, then it will 
follow Fom thence, that unaſſiſted nature can do nothing that 
is ſo good in itſelf, that it can be pleaſant or meritorious in 
the ſight of God, A great difference is here to be made be- 
tween an external action as it is conſidered in itſelf, and the 
lame action as it was done by ſuch a man. An action is 
called good, from the morality and nature of the action it- 
ſelf; ſo actions of juſtice and charity are in themſelves good, 
whatſoever the doer of them may be: but actions are con- 
ſdered by God with relation to him that does them, in another 
light; his principles, ends, and motives, with all the other 
circumſtances of the action, come into this account; for un- 
leſs all theſe be good, let the action in its own abſtracted na- 
ture be ever ſo good, it cannot render the doer acceptable or 
meritorious in the ſight of God. 
Another diſtinction is alſo to be made between the methods 
of the goodneſs and mercy of God, and the ſtrictneſs of 
juſtice: for if God had ſuch regard to the feigned humiliation rKingsxel, 
of Ahab, as to grant him and his family a reprieve for ſome 2g. 
ime from thoſe judgments that had been denounced againſt | 
nem and him; and if Jehu's executing the commands 2 Kings x, 
of God upon Ahab's family, and upon the worſhippers of 3% 3* 
bal, procured him the b of a long continuance of the 
ICLE kingdom 
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A RT. kingdom in his family, though he acted in it with a bad 


XIII. 
— — 


Rom. vii, 
12, 13. 


Ver. 14. 


175 


18, 


27, 


235 


deſign, and retained {till the old idolatry of the calves ſet up 
by , ©F Rent then we have all reaſon to conclude, according 
to the infinite mercy and goodneſs of God, that no man iz 
rejected by him, or denied inward aſſiſtances, that is making 
the moſt of his facultics, and doing the beſt that he can ; but 
that he who is faithful in his little, ſhall be made ruler over 
more. 

The queſtion is only, whether ſuch actions can he ſo pure, 
as to be free from all ſin, and to merit at God's hand, as being 
works naturally perfect? For that is the formal notion of the 
merit of congruity, as the notion of the merit of cona:gnity is, 
that the work is perſect in the ſupernatural order. 

To eſtabliſh the truth of this Article, beſide what was ſaid 
upon the head of original fin, we ought to conſider what vt, 
Paul's words in the-7th of the Romans do import : Nothing 
was urged from them on the former Articles, becauſe there is 
Jul _ of doubting whether St. Paul is there ſpeaking of 

imſelf in the ſtate he was in when he writ it, or whether there 
he 1s perſonating a Jew, and ſpeaking of himſelf as he was 
while yet a Jew. But if the words are taken in that loweſt 
ſenſe, day prove this, that an unregenerate man has in himſelf 
ſuch a principle of corruption, that even a good and a holy 
law revealed to him, cannot reform it ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it will take occaſion — that very law to deceive him and 
to ſlay him. do that all the benefit that he receives even from that 
revelation, is, that ſin in him becomes exceeding ſinful; as being 
done againſt ſuch a degree of light, by which it appears that 
he is carnal, and ſeld under fin ; and that though his underſtand- 
ing may be enlightened by the revelation of the law of God 
made to him, ſo that he has ſome inclinations to obey it, yet he 
does not that which he would, but that which he would not: 
and though his mind is ſo far convinced, that he conſents to the 
law that it is good, yet he flill does that which he would nit; 
which was the effect of /in that dwelt in him; and from hence 
he knew, that in him, that is in his fleſh, in his carnal part, or cat- 
nal ſtate, there dwelt no good thing; for though to will, that 15, 
to reſolve on obeying the law, was preſent, yet he found nat a 
way how to perform that which was good ; the good that he wilh- 
ed to do, that he did not; but he did the evil that he wiſhed 
not to do; which he imputed to the fin that dwelt in him. Me 
found then a /aw, a bent and bias within him, that when he 
wiſhed, reſolved, and endeavoured to do good, evil was prejent 
with him, it ſprung up naturally within him; for though i 
his rational powers he might ſo fir approve the law of God a 


to delight in it; yet he found another law ariſing upon his mind 
from his body, which warred againſt the law of his mind, = 
brouglt 
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brought him into captivity to the law of fin which was in his ART, 


members : all this made him conclude, that he was carnal, and 
out, O wretched man that I am, who 


Cd through our Lord 75 Chrift : and he ſums all up in theſe 
words ; So then, with the mind 1 myſelf ſerve the law of Gad, 
but with the fleſh the law of ſin. 

If all this diſcourſe is made by St. Paul of himſelf, when he 
had the light which a divinely inſpired law gave him, he being 
educated in the exacteſt way of that religion, both zealous for 
the law, and blameleſs in his own obſervance of it; we may 
from thence conclude how little reaſon there is to believe that 
a heathen, or indeed an unregenerated man, can be better than 
he was, and do actions that are both good in themſelves, which 
it is not denied but that he may do; and do them in ſuch a 
manner that there ſhall be no mixture or imperfection in them, 
but that they ſhall be perfect in a natural order, and be by con- 
ſequence meritorious in a ſecondary order. 

By all this we do not pretend to ſay, that a man in that 
ſtate can do nothing; or that he has no uſe of his faculties : he. 
can certainly reſtrain himſelf on many occaſions; he can do 
many good works, and avoid many bad ones ; he can raiſe his 
underſtanding to know and conſider things according to the 
light that he has; he can put himſelf in good methods and 
good circumſtances; he can pray, and do many acts of devo- 
tion, which though they are all very imperfect, yet none of them 
will be loſt in the ſight of God, who certainly will never be 
wanting to thoſe who are doing what in them lies, to make 
themſelves the proper objects of his mercy, and fit ſubjects for 
tis grace to work upon. Therefore this Article is not to be 
made uſe of to diſcourage men's endeavours, but only to in- 
creaſe their humility; to teach them not to think of themſelyes 
above meaſure, but ſoberly; to depend always on the mercy of 
God, and ever to fly to it. 
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ATTICLE XIV. 
Of Works of Supererogation. 


Uoluntarn Works, beſides, over and above God's Com: 
mandments, which then call works of Supererogation, 
cannot be taught without Arrogancp and Impiety. 
For by them men do declare, That then do not only 
render unto God as much as then are bound to do: 
but that then do moze for His ſake, than of bounden 
Dutp is requized. Whereas Chriſt ſaith plainly, when 
pe Have done all that are commanded to pou, ſay, 
We are unprofitable Servants. 


HERE are two points that ariſe out of this Article to 
be conſidered, 1ſt, Whether there are in the New Teſta- 
ment counſels of perfection given ; that is to fay, ſuch rules 
which do not oblige all men to follow them, under the pain of 
fin; but yet are uſeful to carry them on to a ſublimer degree 
of perfection, than is neceſſary in order to their ſalvation? 
2d, Whether men by following theſe do not more than they 
are bound to do, and by conſequence, whether they have not 
thereby a ſtock of merit to communicate to others. The firſt 
of theſe leads to the ſecond ; for if there are no ſuch counſels, 
then the foundation of Supererogation fails. 

We deny both upon this ground, that the great obliga- 
tions of loving God with all our heart, ſoul, flrength and mind, 
and our neighbour as ourſelves, which are reckoned by our Sa- 
viour the two great Commandments, on which hang all the Law 
and the Prophets, are of that extent, that it ſeems not poſſible 
to imagine, how any thing can be acceptable to God that does 
not fall within them. Since if it is acceptable to God, then that 
obligation to love God ſo entirely muſt bind us to it ; for it it 
is a fin not to love God up to this pitch, then it is a fin not 
to do every thing that we imagine will pleaſe him : and by con- 
ſequence, if there is a degree of pleaſing God, whether precept 
or counſel, that we do not ſtudy to,attain to, we do not /ove him 
in a manner ſuitable to that. It ſeems a great many in the 
Church of Rome are aware of this conſequence, and there- 
fore they have taken much pains to convince the world that 
we are not bound to love God at all, or, as others more cau- 


tiouſly word it, that we are only bound to value him above all 
things, but not to have a /ove of ſuch a vaſt intention tor him, 


This is a propoſition that, after all their ſoftening it, gives g 
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much horror to every Chriſtian, that I need not be at any pains A R r. 
to confute it. Av. 

We are farther required in the New Teſtament, to cleanſe Wen ; 
1 1 from all filthineſs both of the fleſh and ſpirit, perfecting 1. 
holineſs in the fear of God : and to reckon ourſelves his and not 1 Cor. vis 
ur otun, and that we are bought with a price; and that there- 20. 
fore we ought to glorify him both in our bodies, and in our ſpi- 
rits, which are his. Theſe and many more like expreſſions 
ue plainly precepts of general obligation, for nothing can be ſet 
forth in more poſitive words than theſe are: and it is not eaſy 
to imagine, how any thing can go beyond them ; for if we are 
Chriſt's property, purchaſed by him, then we ought to apply 
ourſelves to every thing in which his honour, or the honour of 
his religion can be concerned, or which will be pleaſing to 
him. 

Our Saviour having charged the Phariſees ſo often, for addin 
ſo many of their ordinances to the laws of God, teaching his 
fear by the precepts of men, and the Apoſtles condemning 
8 ſhew of will-worſhip and voluntary humility, ſeem to belong colon: it, 
to this matter, and to be deſigned on purpoſe to repreſs the 18. 
pride and ſingularities of affected hypocrites. Our Saviour ſaid 
to him that aſked, II hat he ſhould do that he might have eternal Mt. xix. 
life * keep the Commandments. Theſe words I do the rather ** 17. 
cite, becauſe they are followed with a paſlage, that, of all others 
in the New Teſtament, ſeems to look the likeſt a counſel of 
perfection; for when he, who made the queſtion, replied upon 
our Saviour's anſwer, that he had kept all theſe from his youth 
, and added, what lack I yet? To that our Saviour anſwered, 

If thou wilt be perfect, go ſell all that thou haſt and give to the ver. 20.210 
jeor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, and come and fol- ; 
wy me: and by the words that follow, of the difficulty of a 
rich man's entering into the kingdom of heaven, this is more full 
explained, The meaning of all that whole paſſage is this, Chriſt 
called that perſon to abandoa all, and come and follow him, in 
ſuch a manner as he had called his Apoſtles. So that here is 
no counſel, but a poſitive command given to that particular 
perſon, upon this occaſion. By perfect is only to be meant 
complete, in order to that to which he pretended, which was 
dernal life, And that alſo explains the word in that period, 
treaſures in heaven, another expreſſion for eternal Eee to 
compenſate the loſs which he would have made by the ſale of 
is poſſeſſions. So that here is no counſel, but a ſpecial com- 
a given to this perſon, in order to his own attaining eternal 
die, 

Nor is it to be inferred from hence, that this L propoſed 
to others in the way of a counſel; for as in caſes either of 
a famine or perſecution, it may come to be to ſome a com 

mand, 
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mand, to ſell all in order to the relief of others, as it was in the 
firſt beginnings of Chriſtianity ; ſo in ordinary caſcs to do it, 
might be rather a tempting of Providence than a truſting to 

for then a man ſhould part with the means of his ſubſiſtence, 
which God has provided for him, without a neceſſary and pref. 
ing occaſion, Therefore our Saviour's words, Sell that ye 
have and give alms, as they are delivered in the ftrain and 
peremptorineſs of a command, ſo they muſt be underſtood to 
bind as poſitive commands do: not ſo conſtantly as a negative 
command does, ſince in every minute of our life that binds : 
but there is a rule and order in our obeying poſitive com- 
mands. We muſt not reſt on the Sabbath-day, if a work of 
neceſſity or charity calls us to put to our hands: we muſt 
not obey our parents in diſobeying a publick law: fo if we 
have families, or the neceſſities of a feeble body, and a weak 
conſtitution, for which God hath ſupplied us with that which 


will afford us food convenient for us, we muſt not throw up 


thoſe proviſions, and caſt ourſelves upon others. Therefore that 
precept muſt be moderated and expounded, ſo as to agree with 
the other rules and orders that God has ſet us. 

A diſtinction is therefore to be made between thoſe things 
that do univerſally and equally bind all mankind, and thoſe 
things that do more ſpecially bind ſome ſorts of men, and that 
only at ſome times. There are greater degrees of charity, 

ravity, and all other virtues, to which the Clergy for in- 

ance are more bound than other men ; but theſe are to them 
precepts, and not counſels. And in the firſt beginnings of 
Chriſtianity there were greater obligations laid upon all Chriſ- 
tians, as well as greater gifts were beſtowed on them, It is 
true, in the point of marriage St. Paul does plainly allow, that 
ſuch as marry do well, but that ſuch as marry nat do better. But 
the meaning of that is not, as if an unmarried life were 2 
ſtate of perfection, beyond that which a man is obliged to: 
but only this; that as to the courſe of this life, and the pre- 
ſent diſtreſs ; and as to the judgment that is to be made « 
men by their actions, no man is to be thought to do amiſs who 
marries; but yet he who marries not, is to be judged to do 
better. But yet inwardly and before God this matter may be 
far otherwiſe ; for he who marries not and burns, certainly does 
worſe than he who marries and lives chaſtely. But he who find- 
ing that he can limit himſelf without endangering his purity; 
though no law reſtrains him from marrying, yet ſeeing that be 
is like to be tempted to be too careful about the concerns of 
this life if he marries, is certainly under obligations to follow 
that courie of life in which there are fewer temptations, and 
greater opportunities to attend ou the ſervice of God, 
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in the With relation to outward actions, and to the judgments A RT. 
is it, det from viſible appearances are to be made of them, ſome XIV 
to it, ons may be ſaid to be better than others, which yet are tru- 

ence, l good but as to the particular obligations that every man is 

prell. under, with relation to his own ſtate and circumſtances, and 

at % e which he muſt anſwer at the laſt day, theſe being ſecret, 

1 and nd ſo not ſubject to the judgments of men, 3 every 


bod to nn is ſtrictly bound to do the beſt he can; to choaſe that 
gatire {WI eurſe of life in which he thinks he may do the beſt ſervices 
vinds : o God and man: nor are theſe free to him to chooſe or not: 
com. Wt is under obligations, and he fins if he fees a more excel- 
rk of WY {nt thing that he might have done, and contents himſelf with 
muſt WY: lower or leſs valuable thing. St. Paul had wherein to glory, 
if we ir whereas it was lawful for him as an Apoſtle to ſuffer the Co- 
weak WM fintbians to ſupply him in temporals, when he was ſerving 
which dem in ſpiritual things; yet he choſe rather for the honour 
ow up te Goſpel, and to take away all occaſion of cenſure from 
re that WY thoſe who ſought for it, te work with his own hands, and not Acts xx. 34. 
e with le burdenſome to them. But in that ſtate of things, though * Cor-i- 
there was no law or outward obligation upon him to ſpare , Cor ai. 
things ten; he was under an inward law of doing all things to the 13. ; 
| thoe WM gory of God : and by this law he was as much bound, as if 
id that dere had been an outward compulſory law lying upon him. 
-harity, . ! bis diſtinction is to be remembered, between ſuch an ob- 
or in- lation as ariſes out of a man's particular circu:nſtances, and 
» them Which other motives as can be only known to a man himſelf, 
ngs of ad fuch an obligation as may be faſtened on him by ſtated and 
Chriſ. Wi general rules: he may be abſolutely free from the latter of 
It is ese, and yet be ſecretly bound by thoſe inward and ſtronger 
w, that {Wnltraints of the love of God, and zeal for his glory. Enough 
. But ems to be ſaid to prove that there are no counſels of per- 
were 2 fon in the Goſpel ; that all the rules ſet to us in it are 
zed to: Wi" the ſtyle and form of precepts; and that though there may 
ie pre- be ſome actions of more heroical virtue, and more ſublime 
ade or WIP*y, than others, to which all men are not obliged by equal or 
ifs who keneral rules; yet ſuch men to whoſe circumſtances and ſtation 
1 to do they do belong, are ſtrictly obliged by them, fo that they thould 
may be ln if they did not put them in practice. 
ly does This being thus made out, the foundation of works of 
10 find · Mpcrerogation is deſtroyed. But if it ſhould be acknowledged 
purity; hat there were ſuch counſels of perfection in the Scripture, 
that be chere are ſtill two other clear proofs to ſhew that there can be 
erns of e ſuch thing as ſupererogating with God, Firſt, every man 
follow et only has finned, but has ſtill fo much corruption about 
as, and lim, as to feel the truth of that of St. James, in many things james ii. 2» 
5 coun all. Now unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that, by obeying 
Wich counſels, a man can compenſate with Almighty God for his 
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ſins, there is no ground to think that he can ſupererogate. He 
muſt firſt clear his own ſcore, before he can imagine that any 
thing upon his account, can be forgiven or imputed to another: 
and if the guilt of fin is moms. ; and the pretended merit 
of obeying counſels is only temporary, no temporary merit 
can take off an eternal guilt. So that it muſt firſt be ſuppoſed, 
that a man bath is and has been perfect as to the precepts of 
obligation, before it can be thought that he ſhould have an 
overplus of merit. 

The other clear argument from Scripture againſt works of 
ſupererogation, is, that there is nothing in the whole Ney 
Teſtament that does in any fort favour them; we are always 
taught to truſt to the mercies of God, and to the death and 
interceſſion of Chriſt, and to work out our own ſalvation with 
ear and trembling : but we are never once directed to look 
for any help from ſaints, or to think that we can do an 
thing for another man's ſoul in this way. The Pſalm has it, 
No man can by any means give a ranſom ** his brothers ſoul: 
the words of Chriſt cited in the Article are full and expreſs 
againſt it. 

The words in the parable of the five fooliſh virgins and the 
five wiſe, may ſeem to favour it, but they really contradict it; for 
it was the fooliſh virgins that deſired the wiſe to give them of 
their oi; which if any will apply to a ſuppoſed communica- 
tion of merit, they ought to conſider that the propoſition is 
made by the fooliſh, and the anſwer of the wiſe virgins is full 
againſt it; Not ſo, left there be not enough for us and puu. 
What follows, of bidding them go to them that ſell, and by 
for themſelves, is only piece of the fiction of the parable, which 
cannot enter into any part of the application of it. What St. 
Paul ſays of his filling up that which was behind of the affiiftns 
of Chrift in his fleſh, far his body's ſake, which is the Church, 
is, as appears by the words that follow, whereof 1 am mait 
a miniſier, only applicable to the edification that the Church 
received from the ſufferings of the Apoſtles; it being 3 
great confirmation to them of the truth of the Goſpel, when 


thoſe who preached it ſuffered. ſo conſtantly and ſo patient!y 
for it ; by which they both confirmed what they had preached, 
and ſet an example to others, of adhering firmly to it. And 


fince Chriſt is related to his Church, as a head to the mem- 


bers, it is in ſome ſort his ſuffering himſelf, when his mem- 
bers ſuffer : and that conformity which they ought to exprels 
to him as their head was neceſſary to make up the due pro- 
portion that ought to be between the head and members. 90 
St. Paul rejoiced in his being made conformable to wm ; and 
O It 18 
certain 


this, as it is a ſenſe that the words will well bear, 
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tertain they are capable of no other ſenſe ; for if the ſufferings a R T. 
of the Apoſtles were meritorious in behalf of the other Chri- XI. 


tans, ſome plain account muſt have been given of this in the 
New Teſtament, at leaſt to do honour to the memory of ſuch 
Apoſtles as had then died for the faith, If it is ſuggeſted, that 
the living Apoſtles were too modeſt to claim it to themſelves, 
that will not ſatisfy ; all runs quite in a contrary ſtyle : the 
mercies of God and the blood of Chriſt being always repeat- 
ed, whereas theſe are never once named. Now to imagine 
that there can be any thing of ſuch great uſe to us, in which 
the Scripture ſhould be not only filent, but fhould run in a 
frain totally different from it, is not conceivable : for if in any 
thing, the Goſpel ought to be full and explicit in all that 
which concerns our peace and reconciliation with God, and 
the means of our eſcaping his wrath, and obtaining his 
four. 

There is another doctrine that does alſo belong to this 
lead, which is Purgatory, that is not to be entered ot here, but 
8 referred to its proper place. Thus it appears, how ill this 
doctrine of works of ſupererogation is founded; and upon how 
many accounts it is evidently falſe ; and yet upon it has been 
built not only a theory of a communication of thoſe merits, 
2nd a treaſure in the Church, but a practice of fo foul a na- 
ture, that in it the words of our Saviour ſpoken to the Jews, 
Mh bouſe is a houſe of prayer, but ye have made it a den of Mark xi, 
theves, are accompliſhed in a high and moſt ſcandalous manner, 7. 
It has been pretended that this was of the nature of a bank, 
& which the Pope was the keeper; and that he could grant 
ſuch bills and aſſignments upon it as he pleaſed : this was done 
in ſo baſe and ſo crying a manner, that all who had any ſenſe of 
pobity in their own Church were aſhamed of it. 

In the primitive Church there were very ſevere rules made, 
Oliging all chat had ſinned publickly (and they were afterwards 


plied to ſuch as had ſinned ſecretly) to continue for many 
fears in a ſtate of ſe 


tion from the Sacrament, and of 


ſenance and diſcipline. But becauſe all ſuch general rules ad- 


mit of a great variety of circumſtances, taken from men's ſins, 


beir perſons, and their repentance, there was a power given 
b all Biſhops by the Council of Nice, to ſhorten the time, 
nd to relax the ſeverity of thoſe Canons; and ſuch favour as 
bey ſaw cauſe to grant, was called indulgence. I his was juſt 


und neceſſary, and was a proviſion without which no conſtitu- 


n or ſociety can be well governed. But after the tenth cen- 

'y, as the Popes came to take this power in the whole ex- 

ent of it into their own hands, ſo they found it too feeble to 
Ty on the great deſigns that they grafted upon it, 

| N They 
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They gave it high names, and called it a plenary re. 
miſſion, and the pardon of all fins: which the world was 
taught to look on as a thing of a much higher nature, than 
the bare excuſing of men from diſcipline and penance, Pur. 

atory was then got to be firmly believed, and all men were 

rangely poſſeſſed with the terror of it: ſo a deliverance from 
purgatory, and by conſequence an immediate admiſſion into 
heaven, was believed to be the certain effect of it. And to 
ſupport all this, the doctrine of counſels of perfection, af 
works of ſupererogation, and of the communication of thoſe 
merits, was ſet up; and to that this was added, that a treaſure 
made up of theſe, was at the Pope's diſpoſal, and in his 
keeping. The uſe that this was put to, was as bad as the 
forgery itſelf. Multitudes were by theſe means engaged to go 
to the Holy Land, to recover it outof the hands of the ED 
afterwards they armed vaſt numbers againſt the hereticks to 
extirpate them: they fought alſo all - thoſe quarrels which 
their ambitious pretenſions engaged them in with emperors and 
other princes, by the ſame pay; and at laſt they ſet it to fale 
with the ſame impudence, and almoſt with the fame methods 
that mountebanks uſe in the venting of their ſecrets. 

This was fo groſs even in an ignorant age, and among the 
ruder ſort, that it gave the firſt riſe to the Reformation: and 
as the progreſs of it was a very ſignal work of God, fo it wa 
in a great meaſure owing to the ſcandals that this ſhamelek 
practice had given the world. And upon this fingle reaſon 
it is that this matter has been more fully examined than was 
neceſſary ; for the thing is ſo plain, that it has no fort of diff 
culty in it. 
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SESTICHE AF. 
Of Chriſt alone without Sin. 


Chriſt in the truth of ouz nature was made like un- 
to us in all things (fin only except) from which 
he was clearly void both in His fleſh and in ſpirit. 
he came to be a Lamb without ſpot, who by ſa- 
crifice of Himſelf once made, ſhould take awap the 
ins of the World: and ſin, as St. John ſaith, was 
not in him. But all we the reſt (although baptized 
and born again in Chriſt) pet offend in many things; 
and ik we ſap we Have no (in, we deceive ourſelves, 
and the truth is not in us. 


HIS Article relates to the former, and is put here as 
another foundation againſt all works of ſupererogation : 

for that doctrine, with the conſequences of it, having given 

he firſt occaſion to the Reformation, it was thought neceſ- 

fary to overthrow it entirely: and becauſe the perfection of the 

kints muſt be ſuppoſed, before their ſupererogating can be 

thought on, that was therefore here oppoſed. 

That Chriſt was holy, without ſpot and blemiſh, harmleſs, Heb. vii, 

mdefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners; that there was 19 guile in 26. 

bis mouth ; that he never did amiſs, but went about always doing 

gud, and was as a lamb without ſpot, is ſo oft affirmed in the f pet. i. 19. 

New Teſtament, that it can admit of no debate. This was 

t only true in his rational powers, the ſuperior part called the 

Wirit, in oppoſition to the lower part, but alſo in thoſe appe- 

ltes and affections that ariſe from our bodies, and from the 

union of our fouls to them, called the Fe For though in 

eſe Chriſt having the human nature truly in him, had the 


petites of hunger in him, yet the devil could not tempt 


im by that to diſtruſt God, or to deſire a miraculous ſupply 
ner than was fitting: he overcame even that neceſſary ap- 
tte whenſoever there was an occaſion given him to ds the ohn iv. 34. 
ul of his heavenly Father : he had alſo in him the averſions 
o pain and ſuffering, and the horror at a violent and ignomi- 
ous death, which are planted in our natures: and in this 
© was natural to him to wiſh and to pray that the yup might 
als from him. But in this his purity appeared the Wo emi- 
ently, that though he felt the weight of his nature to a vaſt 
Farce, he did, notwithſtanding that, limit and conquer it fo 


- entirely, 
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AR T. entirely, that he reſigned himſelf abſolutely to his Father's will: 
XV. Not my will, but thy will be done. 4 
Beſides all that has been already ſaid upon the former Ar. 
ticles, to prove that ſome taint and degree of the original cor. 
ruption remains in all men; the — character of Chriſt's 
holineſs ſo oft repeated, looks plainly to be a diſtinction proper 
to him, and to him only. We are called upon to follow him, 
to learn of him, and to imitate him without reſtriction ; where. 
1 Cor. xi. 1. as we are required to follow the Apoſtles, only as they were th: 
1 Pets i. 15. followers of Chrift : and though we are commanded to be hoy 
as he was holy in all manner os converſation ; that does no more 
prove that any man can arrive at that pitch, than our being com- 
Matt. v. 48. manded to be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect, will prove 
that we may become as perfect as God is: the importance of 
theſe words being only this, that we ought in all things to 
make God and Chriſt our patterns; and that we ought to en- 
deavour to imitate and reſemble them all we can. 

There ſeems to be a particular deſign in the contexture 
and writing of the Scriptures, to Ras — to us ſome of the 
Luke I. 6. failings of the beſt men: for though Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth are faid to have been blameleſs, that muſt only be meant 
of the exterior and viſible part of their converſation, that it 
was free from blame, and of their being accepted of God ; but 
that is not to be carried to import a ſinleſs purity before 
Ver. 20. God: for we find the fame Zachary guilty of miſbelieving the 
meſſage of the Angel to him, to ſuch a degree, that he was 
puniſhed for it with a dumbneſs of above nine months con- 
tinuance, Perhaps the Virgin's queſtion to the Angel had no- 
— thirg blame-worthy in it; but our Saviour's anſwers to her, 
Luke ii. 49. both when ſhe came to him in the Temple, when he was 
twelve years old, and more particularly when ſhe moved him, 
John ii. 4. at the marriage in Cana, to furniſh them with wine, look like 
a reprimand. The contentions among the Apoſtles about the 
pre-eminence, and in particular the ambition of James and 
John, cannot be excuſed. St. Peter's diſſimulation at Antioch 
Matt. xx. in the E controverſy, and the ſharp contention that hap- 
x oe pened between Paul and Barnabas, are recorded in $cripture, and 
12, 13, 14. they are both characters of the ſincerity of thoſe who penned 
AQsxv+39. them, and likewiſe marks of the frailties of human nature, 
even in its greateſt elevation, and with its higheſt advantages. 
So that all the high characters that are given of the beſt men, 
are to be underſtood cither comparatiyely to others whom they 
exceeded, or with relation to their outward actions, and the .. 
ſible parts of their life: or they are to be meant of their zea 
and ſincerity, which is valued and accepted of God; and, as it 

was to Abraham, is imputed to them for righteouſueſs. 
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Yet this is not to be abuſed by any to be an 
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to live in fin ; for we may carry this purity and perfection cer- XV. 


ainly very far, by the grace of God. In every fin that we 
commit, we do plainly perceive, that we do it with ſo much 
freedom, that we might not have done it; here is ſtill juſt 
matter for humiliation and repentance. By this doctrine our 
Church intends only to repreſs the pride of vain-glorious and 
«9 men, and to ſtrike at the root of that filthy mer- 
— _ — been 1 the houſe of God, under the 

e even i - 

Fen —_— the over-doing or ſuper 
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ARTICLE XVI 


Of Sin aher Baptiſm. 


Not every deadly ſin willingly committed after Baptiſi 

is the in againſt the Bolp Ghoſt, and unpardonable, 

— Wherefore the graut of Repentance is uot to be de: 
nied to ſuch as fall into fin after Baptiſm. After 
we have received the Yolp Ghoſt, we map depart 
from grace given, and fall into ſin, and by the 
grace of God we man ariſe again and amend our 
Lives. And therefore then are to be condemned, 
which ſay then can no more ſin as long as then live 
heze, or deny the place of forgiveneſs to ſuch as 
trulp repent. 


HIS Article, as it relates to the ſe& of the Novatians cf 

old, fo it is probable it was made a part of our doctrine, 

upon the account of ſome of the enthuſiaſts, who at that time, 
as well as ſome do in our days, might boaſt their perfection, 
and join with that part of the character of a Phariſce, this 
other of an unreaſonable rigour of cenſure and puniſhment 
againſt offenders. By deadly fin in the Article, we are not to 
underſtand ſuch fins, as in the Church of Rome are called ar- 
tal, in oppoſition to others that are venial: as if ſome ſins, 
though offences againſt God, and violations of his law, could 
be of their own nature ſuch flight things, that they deſerved 
only temporal puniſhment, and were to be expiated by ſome 
piece of penance or devotion, or the communication of the 
merits of others. The Scripture no where teaches us to think ſo 
ſlightly of the majeſty of God, or of his Law. There is a c 
upon every one that continueth not in all things which are writ- 
ten in the book of the Law to. do them: and the ſame cute 
muſt have been on us all, if Chriſt had not redeemed us from 
it: The wages of fin is death. And St. James aſſerts, that 
there is ſuch a complication of all the precepts of the Law 
of God, both with one another, and with the authority of the 
Lawgiver, that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all. S0 
ſince God has in his word given us ſuch dreadful apprehenſions 
of his wrath, and of the guilt of fin, we dare not ſoften thele 
to a degree below the majeſty of the eternal God, and the dig- 
nity of his moſt holy laws. But, after all, we are far from the 
conceit of the Stoicks, who made all fins alike, We wo—_ 
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ledge that ſome ſins of ignorance and infirmity may conſiſt with 
2 Tate of grace; which is either quite deſtroyed, or at leaſt 
much eclipſed and clouded by other fins, that are more heinous 
in their nature, and more deliberately gone about. It is in this 
ſenſe that the word deadly ſin is to be underſtood in the Ar- 
ticle : for though in the ſtrictneſs of juſtice every fin is deadly, 
yet in the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, thoſe fins are only deadly, 
that do deeply wound the conſcience, and that drive N 

Another term in the Article needs alſo to be a little ex- 
plained ; the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt; concerning which, 
ſince there is fo ſevere a ſentence pronounced by Chriſt, it is 
neceſſary that it be rightly underſtood ; and that can only be 
done by conſidering the occaſion of thoſe words, as well as the 
words themſelves. Chriſt wrought ſuch miracles in the ſight 
of his enemies, that when there was no room left for any other 
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ART, 
XVI. 
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cavil, they betook themſelves to that, that he did not caſt out Matt. xii. 


devils but by Pelzebub, the prince of devils, 
occaſion that led our Saviour to ſpeak of the fin or blaſphemy 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, It was their rejecting the cleareſt evi- 
dence that God could give to prove any thing by: the power 
by which thoſe miracles were wrought, and which was after- 
wards communicated to the Apoſtles, is called through the 
whole New "Teſtament, the Holy Gho/t. By which is not to 
be meant here the third Perſon of the Trinity, but the won- 
derful effuſion of thoſe extraordinary gifts and ore that 
were then communicated, the ceconomy and diſpenſation of 
which is ſaid to be derived from that one Spirit. This was 
the utmolt proof that could be given of truth : and when men 


ſet themſelves to blaſpheme this, and to aſcribe the works of 


Chriſt to a colluſion with the devil, they did thereby ſo wil- 
fully oppoſe God, and reproach his power, they did fo {tifle their 
own conviction, and ſet themſelves againſt the conviction of 
others, that nothing could be done farther for their conviction 
this being the higheſt degree of evidence and proof: and this 
was fo high an indignity to God, when he deſcended ſo far to 
ſatisfy their ſcruples, that it was not to be pardoned ; as their im- 
penitence and incredulity was ſo obſtinate as not to be overcome. 
Upon this occaſion given, our Saviour makes a difference 
between their blaſpheming him, and, inſtead of owning him ta 
be the Meſſias, calling him a deceiver, a glutton, and a wine- 
bibber ; of which, upon hearing his doctrine, and ſeeing his 
life, they were ſtill guilty. This was indeed a great ſin, but 
Jt there were means left of convincing them of the truth of 
is being the great prophet ſent of God : and by theſe they 
might be ſo far prevailed on as to repent and believe, and fo to 
obtain pardon : but when they had thoſe means ſet before 
them, when they ſaw plain and unconteſted miracles done be- 
N 4 fore 


And this was the 24, 31. 
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AR r. fore them; and when, inſtead of yielding to them, that ſet up 


XVI. 


ſuch an oppoſition to them, which might have been as reaſon- 
ably ſaid of every miracle that could have been wrought, then 
it was not poſſible to convince them. This is an impious re- 
jecting of the higheſt method that God himſelf uſes for proving 
a thing to us. The ſcorn put upon it, as it lows from a na. 
ture ſo depraved, that it cannot be wrought on; ſo it is a fin 
not to be pardoned. All things of extreme ſeverity in a doctrine 
that is ſo full of grace and mercy as the Goſpel is, ought 
to be reſtrained as much as may be. From thence we inter, 
that thoſe dreadful words of our Saviour's ought to be re- 
ſtrained to the ſubject to which they are applied, and ought 
not to be carried farther. Since miracles have ceaſed, no man 
is any more capable of this ſin. 

Theſe terms being thus explained, the queſtion in the 
Article is now to be explained. "There are words in St. John's 
Epiſtle and elſewhere, that ſeem to import, that men born of Cad, 


x John ili. that is to ſay baptized or regenerated Chriſtians, in not: Il ho- 
6, 9. v. 18. ſoever abideth in him, ſinneth not: I hoſaever ſinneth hath not ſeen 


him, neither tnotun him: I koſoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit fin, for his ſeed remaineth in him; and he cannot fin, for he i 
born of God. This is again repeated in the end of that Epiſtle, 
together with theſe rs, =, He that is begotten of God, keepeth 
himſelf, and that wicked one toucheth him not. As theſe words 
ſeem to import that a true Chriſtian ſins not, ſo in the Epiſtle 


Heb. vi. 4, to the Hebrews it is ſaid to be impoſſible to renew again by repea- 


5. 6. 


reſtored to the 


tance, thoſe who fat away, after they had been once enlightened and 
had taſted of the heavenly gift, had been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghojt, and had taſted the good word M4 God, and the powers 
of the world to come. Upon theſe expreſſions and ſome others, 
though not quite of their force, it was, that in the primitive 
Church, ſome that fell after baptiſm, were caſt out of the 
communion of the Church ; and though they were not cut 
off from all hopes of the mercy of God, yet they were never 
ace of the Church ; this was done in Ter- 
tullian's time, if what he fays on this ſubject is not to be 
reckoned as a piece of his Montaniſm. 

But ſoon after, there were great conteſts upon this head, 
while the Novatians withdrew from the communion of the 

hurch, and believed it was defiled by the receiving of apoſtates 
into it: though that was not done ſo eaſily as ſome propoſed, 
but after a long ſeparation and a ſevere courſe of penance. 
Upon this followed all thoſe penitentiary Canons concerning the 
ſeveral meaſures and degrees of penance, and that not _ 
for acts of m_—_— from the Chriſtian religion, but for 
other crying ſins. According to what has been already faid upon 
the former Articles, it has appeared that the —— 
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of regenerated men is not ſo 
there is ſtill a mixture of defects and imperfections left in them: 
and the ſtate of the new covenant is a continuance of re- 
pentance and remiſſion of ſins; for as oft as one fins, if he 
repents truly of it, and forſakes his fins, there is a ſtanding offer 
of the pardon of all fins ; and therefore Chriſt has taught us to 
pray daily, Forgive us our fins, If there were but one general 
pardon offered in baptiſm, this would ſignify little to thoſe who 
feel their infirmities, and the ſins that to o eaſily beſet them, 
ſo apt to return upon them. It was no wonder if the enter- 
taining this conceit 5 in a ſuperſtitious error in practice 
among the ancient Chriſtians, of delaying baptiſm till death; 
z5 hoping that all ſins were then certainly pardoned : a much 


more dangerous error than even the fatal one of truſting to a 


death-bed repentance. For baptiſm might have been more 
ally compaſſed; and there was more offered in the way of 
agument for building upon it, than has been offered at for a 
death bed repentance. 

St. Peter's denial, his repentance, and his being reſtored to 
is apoſtolical dignity, ſeem to be recorded, partly on this ac- 
count, to encourage us, even after the moſt heinous offences, 
to return to God, and never to reckon our condition deſperate, 
were our fins ever ſo many, but as we find our hearts hardened 
in them into an obſtinate impenitency. Our Saviour has made 
our pardoning the offences that others commit againſt us, the 
—— upon which we may expect pardon from God; and 
he being aſked, what limits he ſet to the number of the faults 
that we were bound to pardon, by the day, if ſeven was not 
enough, he carried it up to ſeventy times * a vaſt number, 
far beyond the number of offences that any man will in all 
probability commit againſt another in a day. But if they ſhould 
grow up to all that vaſt number of 490, yet if our brother ſtill 
turns again and repents, we are {till bound to forgive. 
lace this is joined with what he declared, that if we 


perfected in this life, but that R 
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Now Luke xvii. 
rdoned +* 


our brother his offences, our heavenly Father would alſo forgive Matt, xvii 
uw, then we may depend upon this, that according to the ſin- 35. 


cerity of our repentance, our fins are always forgiven us. And if 
this is the nature of the new Covenant, then the Church, which 
s2 ſociety formed upon it, muſt proportion the rules both of 
ter communion and cenſure, to thoſe ſet in the Goſpel: a 
leinous fin muſt give us a deeper ſorrow, and higher degrees of 
repentance z ſcandals muſt alſo be taken oft and forgiven, 
when the offending perſons have repaired the offence that was 
given by them, with ſuitable degrees of ſorrow. St. Paul in 
te beginnings of Chriſtianity, in which it being yet tender and 
not well known to the world, was more apt to be both ble- 
iſhed and corrupted, did yet order the Corinthians to receive 


back * 
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AR T. back into their communion the inceſtuous perſon, whom by 
XVI. his own directions they had delivered to Satan, they had excom- 
municated him, and, by way of reverſe to the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt poured out upon all Chriſtians, he was poſſeſſed or 
haunted with an evil ſpirit: and yet as St. Paul declares that 
he forgave him, ſo he orders them to forgive him likewiſe ; and 
he gives a reaſon for this conduct, from the common princi- 
ples of pity and humanity, 4% he ſhould be ſwallowed up by 
overmuch ſorrow. What is in that place mentioned only in a 
particular inſtance, is extended to a general rule in the Epiſtle 
Cal. vi. 1. to the Galatians : If any one is overtaken in à fault, ye which 
are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch a one in the ſpirit of meekneſs, en- 
fidering thyſelf left thou alſo be tempted. Where both the ſuppo- 
ſition that is made, and the reaſon that is given, do plainly in- 
ſinuate that all men are ſubject to their ſeveral infirmities; ſo 
that every man may be overtaken in faults. The charge 
2 Tim. iv. given to Timothy and Titus to rebuke, and exhort, does ſuppoſe 
—— .... Chiiſtians, and even Biſhops and Deacons, were ſubject to 
' * ** faults that might deſerve correction. | 

In that paſſage cited out of St. John's Epiſtle, as mention is 
made of a /in unte death, for which they were not to pray, ſo 
Jow. v. 15, mention is made both there and in St. { How Epiſtle of /ins 
= for which they were to pray, and which upon their prayers were 
to be forgiven. All which places do not 7 exprels this to be 
the tenor of the new Covenant, that the fins of regenerated 
perſons were to be pardoned in it, but they are alſo clear prece- 
dents and rules for the Churches to follow them in their di- 
cipline. And therefore thoſe words in St. John, that a mar 
born of God doth not and cannot ſin, muſt be underſtood in a 
larger ſenſe, of their not living in the practice of known fins; 
of their not allowing themſelves in that courſe of life, nor going 

on deliberately with it. 
By the /in unto death, is meant the fame thing with that 
apoſtaſy mentioned in the 6ta of the Hebrews. Among the 
Jews tome fins were puniſhed by a total exciſion or cutting 
off, and this probably gave the riſe to that deſignation of a ji 
Heb, vi. 6, wnto death. The words in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews do plain- 
ly import thoſe who being not only baptized, but having allo re- 
ceived a ſhare of the extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
had totally renounced the Chriſtian religion, and apoſtatized 
from the faith, which was a crucifying of Chriſt anew. Suchapol- 
tates to Judaiſm were thereby involved in the crime and guilt 
of the crucifying of Chriſt, and the putting him to open ſhane, 
Now perſons ſo apoſtatizing could not be renewed again by 
repentance, it not being poſſible to do any thing toward ther 
conviction that had not been already done; and they hardening 
themſelves againſt all that was offered: for- their conviction, 
were 
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were arrived at ſuch a degree in wickedneſs, that it was im- A RT. 


poſſible to work upon them ; there was nothing lett to be tried, 
that had not been already tried, and proved to be ineffectual, 
Yet it is to be obſerved, that it was an unjuſtifiable piece of 
rigour, to apply theſe words to all ſuch as had fallen in a time 

trial and perſecution : for as they had not thoſe miraculous 
means of conviction, which muſt be acknowledged to be the 
ſtrongeſt, the ſenſibleſt, and the moſt eafily apprehended of all 
arguments; ſo that they could not tin ſo heinouſly as thoſe had 
done, who, after what they had ſeen and felt, revolted from the 
faith, 

Great difference is alſo to be made between a deliberate 
fin that a man goes into upon choice, and in which he con- 
tiaues ; and a fin that the fears of death and the infirmities of 
human nature betray him into, and out of which he quickly re- 
covers himſelf, and for which he mourns bitterly. There was 
no reaſon to apply what is faid in the New Teſtament againſt 
the wicked apoſtates of that time, to thoſe who were over- 
come in the perſecution. The latter ſinned grievouſly ; yet 
it was not in the ſame kind, nor are they in any fort to be 
compared to the former. All affectations of exceſhve ſeverity 
Jook like phariſaical hypocriſy ; whereas the Spirit of Chriſt, 
which is made up of humility and charity, will make us look 
ſo ſeverely to ourſelves, that on that very account we will be 
gentle even to the failings of others, 

Yet, on the other hand, the Church ought to endeavour to 


XVI. 


conform herſelf ſo far to her head, and to his doctrine, as to note x Thed, iii, 
theſe who obey not the Goſpel, and to have no company with them, 6, 14, 15. 


tat they may be aſhamed yet not fo as to hate ſuch a one, or count 
lim as an enemy, but to admoniſh him as a brother. Into what 
neglect or proſtitution ſoever any Church may have fallen in 
this great point of ſeparating offenders, of making them aſhamed, 
and of keeping others from being corrupted with their ill ex- 
ample and bad influence, that muſt be confeſſed to be a very 
great defect and blemiſh. Ihe Church of Rome had ſlackened 
all the ancient rules of diſcipline, and had perverted this matter 
in a moſt ſcandalous manner; and the world is now ſunk into 
ſo much corruption, and to ſuch a contempt of holy things, 
that it is much more eaſy here to find matter for lamentation, 
than to ſee how to remedy or correct it. 


ARTICLE 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


„ MV, 
Of Predeſtination and Election. 


Pꝛedeſtination to life is the everlaſting purpoſe of Cod 


. 


wherebp (before the foundations of the World were 
laid) He Hath conſfantly decreed bp His Counſel, ſecret 
to us, to deliver from curſe and damnation, thoſe 
whom he hath choſen in Chriff out of mankind, and 
to bring them by Chriſt unto everlaſting Salvation 
as veſſels made to Honour. Wherefore thep which 
be endued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be called 
according to God's purpoſe, by his Spirit working 
in due ſcaſon. They through grace oben the calling, 
they be juſfified freely, they be made Sons of God by 
Adoption, then be made like the Image of his only 
begotten Son Jeſus Chrifſf : Thep walk religiouſy 
in good works, and at length by God's mercp they 
attain to everlaſting felicity. 


s the godly conſideration of Predeſtination and our 


Clecion in Chriſt is full of ſweet, pleaſant, and un⸗ 
ſpeakable comfort to godly perſons, and ſuch as feel 
in themſelves the working of the Spirit of Chriſt, mor- 
tifping the works of the fleſh, and their carthlp mem: 
bers, and drawing up their mind to high and heaven 
things, as well bet auſe it doth greatly eſtabliſh and 
confirm their Faith of eternal Salvation to beenjoped 
through Chriſt, as bet auſe it doth ferventlp kindle their 
love towards God; Do for cuzious and carnal per: 
ſons, lacking the Spizit of Chriſt, to Have continually 
befoze their Cpesthe ſentence of God's Predeſfination, 
is a moſt dangerous downfall, wherebp the Devil 
doth thruſt them either into deſpezation, or into 
wretchleſneſs of moſt unclean living, no leſs perilous 
than deſpe:ation. | 


Furthermore, We mult receive God's promiſes in ſuch 


more fully: for as this has given occaſion to one 


wiſe, as they be generally ſet forth to us in holp 
Scyipture : And in our doings, that Will of God 1s 
to be followed, which we Have expreſs[p declared 
unto us in the Word of God. 


ERE are many things in ſeveral of the other Articles 


which depend upon'this ; and therefore I will r Wy 
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ongeſt, the ſubtileſt, and indeed the moſt intricate of all the A — 


veſtions in divinity; fo it will be neceſſary to open and ex- 
amine it as fully as the importance and difficulties of it do re- 
uire. In treating of it, I ſhall, 

Firſt, State the queſtion, together with the conſequences that 
ariſe out of it. 

Secondly, Give an account of the differences that have ariſen 


it, 
uind, I ſhall ſet out the ſtrength of the opinions of the 
contending parties, with all poſſible impartiality and exactneſs. 
Fourthly, I ſhall ſee how far they agree, and how far they 
differ ; and ſhall ſhew what reaſon there is for bearing with one 
another's opinions in theſe matters; and in the 


Fifth and laſt place, I ſhall conſider how far we of this 


Church are determined by this Article, and how far we are at 
liberty to follow any of thoſe different opinions. 

The whole controverſy may be reduced to this fingle 
point as its head and ſource : Upon what views did God form 
his purpoſes and decrees concerning mankind ? Whether he 
did it merely upon a deſign of advancing his own glory, and 
for manifeſting his own attributes, in order to which he ſet- 
tled the great and univerſal ſcheme of his whole creation and 
providence ? Or whether he conſidered all the free motions of 
thoſe rational agents that he did intend to create, and ac- 
cording to what he foreſaw they would chooſe and do, in all 
the various circumſtances in which he might put them, formed 
his decrees ? Here the controverſy begins ; and when this is 
ſettled, the three main queſtions that ariſe out of it, will be ſoon 
determined. 

The firſt is, Whether both God and Chriſt intended that 
Chriſt ſhould only die for that particular number whom God 
ntended to fave? Or whether it was intended that he ſhould 
die for all, ſo that every man that would, might have the be- 
nefit of his death, and that no man was excluded from it, but 
decauſe he willingly rejected it? 

The ſecond is, Whether thoſe aſſiſtances that God gives 
to men to enable them to obey him, are of their own nature 
lo efficacious and irreſiſtible, that they never fail of producing 
the effect for which they are given? Or, whether they are only 
luficient to enable a man to obey God; fo that their efficacy 
comes from the treedom of the will, that either may co-operate 
with them, or may not, as it pleaſes ? 

The third is, Whether ſuch perſons do, and muſt certainly 
perſevere, to whom ſuch grace is given? Or, whether they 
may not fall away both entirely and finally from that ſtate ? 

I here are alſo other queſtions concerning the true notion 
of liberty, concerning the feebleneſs of our powers in this 
apled ſtate, with ſeveral leſſer ones; all which do a 
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AR T. take their determination from the deciſion of the firſt and main 
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queſtion ; about which there are four opinions. 


WY VV The firſt is, of thoſe commonly called Supralapfarians, 


who think that God does only conſider his own glory in all 
that he does: and that whatever is done, ariſes as from its firſt 
cauſe, from the decree of God: that in this decree, God 
conſidering only the manifeſtation of his own glory, intended 
to make the world, to put a race of men in it, to conſtitute 
them under Adam as their fountain and head: that he de- 
creed Adam's fin, the lapſe of his poſterity, and Chriſt's death, 
together with the ſalvation or damnation of ſuch men as ſhould 
be moſt for his own glory: that to thoſe who were to be ſaved, 
he decreed to give ſuch efficacious aſſiſtances, as ſhould cer. 
tainly put them in the way of ſalvation; and to thoſe whom he 
rejected, he agreed to give ſuch aſſiſtances and means only as 
ſhould render them inexcufable : that all men do continue in 
a ſtate of grace, or of fin, and ſhall be ſaved or damned, 
according to that firſt decree : ſo that God views himſelf only, 
and in that view he defigns all things ſingly for his own glory, 
and for the manifeſting of his own attributes. 

The ſecond opinion is of thoſe called the Sublapſarians; 
who ſay, that Adam having tinned freely, and his fin being 
imputed to all his poſterity, God did conſider mankind, thus 
loſt, with an eye of pity; and having deſigned to reſcue a 
great number out of this loſt ſtate, he decreed to ſend his don 
to die for them, to accept of his death on their account, and to 
give them ſuch aſſiſtances as ſhould be eftectual both to convert 
them to him, and to make them perſevere to the end: but for the 
reſt, he framed no poſitive act about them, only he left them in 
that lapſed ſtate, without intending that they ſhould have the be- 
nefit of Chriſt's death, or of efficacious and perſevering aſſiſtances. 

The third opinion is of thofe who are called Remonſtrants, 
Arminians, or Univerſaliſts, who think that God intended to 
create all men free, and to deal with them according to the 
uſe that they ſhould make of their liberty: that therefore he 
foreſeeing how every one would uſe it, did upon that decree all 
things that concerned them in this life, together with their ſal- 
vation and damnation in the next: that Chriſt died for all 


men; that ſufficient aſſiſtances are given to every man, but 


that all men may chooſe whether they will uſe them, and per- 
ſevere in them, or not. 

The fourth opinion is of the Socinians, who deny the 
certain preſcience of future contingencies ; and therefore they 
think the decrees of God from all eternity were only general; 
that ſuch as believe and obey the Goſpel ſhall be ſaved, and that 
ſuch as live and die in fin ſhall be damned : but that there were 
no ſpecial decrees made concerning particular perſons, _ 
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ne: they do alſo think that man is by nature ſo free and XVII. 
ſo entire, that he needs no inward grace; ſo they deny a 

ſpecial predeſtination from all eternity, and do alſo deny inward 
Alſtances. 

This is a controverſy that ariſes out of natural religion: 
for if it is believed that God governs the world, and that the 
wills of men are free ; then it is natural to enquire which of 
theſe is ſubject to the other, or how they can be both main- 
tained : whether God determines the will? or if his Provi- 
dence follows the motions of the will? Therefore all thoſe 
that believed a Providence have been aware of this difficulty. 

The Stoicks put all things under a fate; even the Gods them- 

elves: if this fate was a neceſſary ſeries of things, a chain 

of matter and motion that was fixed and unalterable, then it 

was plain and downright atheiſm. The Epicureans ſet all 

things at liberty, and either thought that there was no God, 

ar at leaſt that there was no Providence. The Philoſophers 

knew not how to avoid this difficulty, by which we ſee "Tully 

and others were ſo differently moved, that it is plain they de- 

paired of getting out of it. The Jews had the ſame queſtion Joſeph, 
among them; for they could not believe their Law, without 2 
xknowledging a Providence: and yet the Sadducees among them 5 pls ve 
alerted liberty in ſo entire a- manner, that they ſet it free Jud. lib. ii. 
tom all reſtraints : on the other hand, the Eſſens put all things © 7. 

under an abſolute fate: and the Phariſees took a middle way; 

they aſſerted the freedom of the will, but thought that all 

tings were governed by a Providence. There are alſo ſubtle 

putes concerning this matter among the Mahometans, one 

ſect aſſerting liberty, and another fate, which generally prevails 

among them. 

In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, the Gnoſticks fancied that lcen. adv, 
the ſouls of men were of different ranks, and that they ſprang Her. lib. i. 
tom different principles, or Gods, who made them. Some were Eviph, 
carnal, that were devoted to perdition ; others were ſpiritual, Her. 31. 
and were certainly to be. ſaved ; others were animal of a mid- np 
de order, capable either of happineſs or miſery. It ſeems * * 
tat the Marcionites and Manichees thought that ſome ſouls Orig. Peri- 
ere made by the bad God, as others were made by the good, *r<Þon- 1. 3 


ln oppoſition to all theſe, Origen aſſerted, that all ſouls. were "org 


by nature equally capable of being either good or bad; and Explan, 
that the nb among men aroſe merely from the freedom 12. Ep. ad 
of the will, and the various uſe of that freedom: that God Rom. 

left men to this liberty, and rewarded and puniſhed them ac- 

cording to the uſe of it: yet he aſſerted a Providence, but as 

be brought in the Platonical doctrine of pre-exiſtence into 

de government of the world; and as he explained God's 
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Jacob, and his hating of Eſau, before they were born, 
and had done either good or evil, by this of a regard tg 
what they had done formerly; ſo he aſſerted the fall of man 
in Adam, and his being recovered by grace; but he til] main. 
tained an unreſtrained liberty in the will. His doctrine, 
though much hated in Egypt, was generally followed over all the 
Eaſt, particularly in Paleſtine and at Antioch. St. Gregory Nazi. 
anzen and St. Eaſil drew a ſyſtem of divinity out of his works, 
in which that which relates to the liberty of the will is very 
fully ſer forth : that book was much ſtudied in the Eafl, 
Chryſoſtom, Iſidore of Damiete, and Theodoret, with all their 


doctrine of the Eaſtern Church. Jerome was ſo much in love 
with Origen, that he tranſlated ſome parts of him, and ſet 
Ruffin on tranſlating the reſt. But as he had a ſharp quarrel 
with the bithops of Paleſtine, ſo that perhaps diſpoſed him to 
change his thoughts of Origen: for ever after that, he ſet 
himſelf much to diſgrace his doctrine ; and he was very ſevere 
on Ruffin for tranſlating him : though Ruffin confeſſes, that, 
in tranſlating his works, he took great liberties in altering 
ſeveral paſſages that he diſliked. One of Origen's diſciples was 
Pelagius, a Scottiſh monk, in great eſteem at Rome, both for 
his 0 Furl and the great ſtrictneſs of his life. He cars 
ried theſe doctrines farther than the Greek Church had done; 
ſo that he was reckoned to have fallen into great errors both by 
Chryſoſtom and Iſidore, (as it is repreſented by Janſenius, though 
that is denied by others, who think they meant another of the 
ſame name.) He denied that we had ſuffered any harm b 
the fall of Adam, or that there was any need of inward al- 
ſiſtances ; and he aſſerted an entire liberty in the will. St. 
Auſtin, though in his diſputes with the Manichees he had faid 
many things on the fide of liberty; yet he hated Pelagius's 
doctrine, which he thought aſſerted a ſacrilegious liberty, and 
he ſet himſelf to beat down his tenets which had been but 
feebly attacked by Jerom. Caſſian, a diſciple of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom's, came to Marſeilles about this time, having left Con- 
ſtantinople perhaps when his maſter was baniſhed out of it. He 
taught a middle doctrine, aſſerting an inward grace, but ſub- 
ject to the freedom of the will: and that all things were both 
decreed and done, according to the preſcience of God, in 
which all future contingents were foreſeen : he alſo tavght, 
that the firſt converſion of the ſoul to God, was merely an 
effect of its free choice; ſo that all preventing grace was denied 
by him; which came to be the peculiar diſtinction of thoſe who 
were afterwards called the Semi-Pelagians. Profper and Hilary 
gave an account of this ſyſtem to St. Auſtin, upon _ he 
writ againſt it, and his opinions were defended by Prolper, 
F ulgentius, 
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Fulgentius, Oroſius, and others, as Caſſian's were defended by 


born, WW Faultus, Vincentius, and Gennadius. In concluſion, St. Au- 
ard to WW fin's opinions did generally prevail in the Weſt; only Pela- 
f man gius, it ſeems, retiring to his own country, he had many fol- 
maine Wi lowers among the Britains: but German and Lupus being ſent 
xtrine, oer once and again from France, are faid to have conquered 
all the WW them ſo entirely, that they were all freed from thoſe errors: 
Nazi- whatever they did by their arguments, the writers of their 
works, Wi legends took care to adorn their miſſion with many very won- 


is very bfu miracles, of which the gathering all the pieces of a 
> Eaſt, calf, fome of which had been dreſt, and the putting them to- 
ill their r in its ſkin, and reſtoring it again to life, is none of the 
eceived Wil laſt. The ruin of the Roman Empire, and the diſorders 
in love i that the Weſtern Provinces fell under by their new and bar- 
and fet WW urous maſters, occaſioned in thoſe ages a great decay of learn- 
quarrel ing: ſo that few writers of fame coming after that time, 
| him to WG, Auſtin's great labours and piety, and the many vaſt volumes 
, he ſet MW tut he had left behind him, gave him ſo great a name, that 
y (ſevere I er durſt conteſt what had been fo zealouſly and fo copiouſly 
s, that, WWſended by him: and though it is highly probable, that 
altering WCeleftine was not ſatisfied with his doctrine ; yet both he and 
ples was Witte other Biſhops of Rome, together with many provincial ſp- 
both for WW nods, have ſo often declared his doctrine in thoſe points to bs 
He car» Bite doctrine of the Church, that this is very hardly got over by 
id done; {thoſe of that communion. 

both by BW The chief, and indeed the only material difference that is be- 
„ though men St. Auſtin's doctrine and that of the Sublapſarians, is, 
er of the ant he, holding that with the ſacrament of baptiſm there 
harm by v joined an inward regeneration, made a difference between 
ward a- regenerate and the predeſtinate, which theſe do not: he 
111, St. bought perſons thus regenerate might have all grace, beſides 


had ſaid lat of perſeverance 3 but he thought that they not being pre- 

'elagius ? Wieſtinated, were certainly to fall from that ſtate, and from 
erty, - e grace of regeneration. The other differences are but 
been but Wl 


heed ſtrains, to repreſent him and the Calviniſts as of dif- 
nent principles: he thought, that overcoming delectation, in 
wich he put the efficacy of grace, was as irreſiſtible, though 


t. Chry- 
left Con- 


of it. He e uſed not ſo ſtrong a word for it as the Calviniſts do; and he 
but ſub- bought that the decree was as abſolute, and made without an 
were both Werd to what the free-will would choote, as any of theſe do. 
God, iu in the main points, the abſoluteneſs of the decree, the ex- 
© taught of Chriſt's death, the efficacy of grace, and the certainty 
merely an perſeverance, their opinions are the ſame, though their 
yas denied js of expreſſing themſelves do often differ. But if St. Au- 
thoſe won name and the credit of his books went far, yet no 
grey ak was more read in the following ages, than Caſſian's 
1 WIC 


lations, There was in them a clear thread of good ſenſe, 
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y Proſper, and 
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they were thought the beſt inſtitutions for a monk to form his 
mind, by reading them attentively : ſo they ſtill carried down, 
among thoſe who read them, deep impreſſions of the doctrine 
of the Greek Church, 

This broke out in the ninth century, in which Godeſcalcus 
a monk, was ſeverely uſed by Hincmar, and by the Church 
of Rhemes, for aſſerting ſome of St. Auſtin's doctrines ; againk 
which Scotus Erigena wrote; as Bertram, or Ratramne, wrote 
for them. Remigius biſhop of Lyons, with his Church, did 
zealouſly aſſert St. Auſtin's doctrine, not without great ſhary. 
neſs againſt Scotus, After this, the matter flept, till the (choo|. 
divinity came to be in great credit : and I homas Aquinas be- 
ing accounted the chicf glory of the Dominican order, he 
not only aſſerted all St. Auſtin's doctrine, but added this to it; 
that whereas formerly it was in general held, that the pro- 
vidence of God did extend itſelf to all things whatloever, he 
thought this was done by God's concurring immediately to the 
production of every thought, action, motion, or mode; ſo tha 
God was the firſt and immediate cauſe of every thing that 
was done : and in order to the explaining the joint production 
of every thing by God as the firſt, and by the creature as the 
ſecond cauſe, he thought, at leaſt as his followers have un. 
derſtood him, that by a phyſical influence the will was pre- 
determined by God to all things, whether good or bad; 6 
that the will could not be faid to be free in that particular in- 
ſtance in ſenſu compoſito, though it was in general ſtill free in 
all its actions in ſenſu diviſo : a diſtinction ſo ſacred, and ſo 
much uſed among them, that I chooſe to give it in their own 
terms rather than tranſlate them. To avoid the conſequence 
of making God the author of fin, a diſtinction was made be- 


- tween the poſitive act of ſin, which was ſaid not to be evi, 


and the want of its conformity to the law of God, which be- 
ing a negation, was no poſitive being, ſo that it was not pro- 
duced. And thus, though the action was produced jointly by 
God as the firſt cauſe, and by the creature as the ſecond, yet 
God was not guilty of the fin, but only the creature. Thi 
doctrine paſſed down among the Dominicans, and continues to 
do ſo to this day. Scotus, who was a Franciſcan, denied thi 
predetermination, and aſſerted the freedom of the will. Du 
randus denied this immediate concourſe ; in which he has nd 
had many followers, except Adola, and ſome few more. 

When Luther began to form his opinions into a boch, 
he clearly ſaw, that nothing did ſo plainly deſtroy the doctrine 
of merit and juſtification by works, as St. Auſtin's opinions: 
he found alſo in his works very expreſs authorities agam 


molt of the corruptions of the Roman. Church: and being d 
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m order that carried his name, and by conſequence was ac- AR T. 


cuſtonied to read and reverence his works, it was no wonder 
if he, without a ſtrict examining of the matter, eſpouſed all 
his opinions. Moſt of thoſe of the Church of Rome who 
wrote againſt him, being of the other perſualtons, any one 
reading the books of that age, would have thought that St. 
Auſtin's doctrine was abandoned by the Church of Rome: ſo 
that when Michael Baius, and fone others at Louvain, began 
to revive it, that became a matter of ſcandal, and they were 
condemned at Rome: yet at the Council of rent the Domi- 
nicans had ſo much credit, that great care was taken, in the 
penning their decrees, to avoid all reflections upon that doc- 
trine. It was at firſt received by the whole Jeſuit order, ſo 
that Bellarmine formed himſelf upon it, and till adhered to it: 
but ſoon after, that order changed their mind, and left their 
waole body to a full liberty in thoſe points, and went all quickly 
over to the other hypotheſis, that differed from the Semipela- 
gians only in this, that they allowed a preventing-grace, but 
luch as was ſubject to the freedom of the will. 

Molina and Fonſeca invented a new way of explaining God's 
foreſeeing future contingents, which they called a midale, 
or mean ſcience; by which they taught, that as God ſees all 
things as poſſible in his knowledge of /imple apprehenſion, and 
all taings that are certainly future, as preſent in his knowledge 
of ven; ſo by this knowledge he alſo fees the chain of all 
conditionate futurities, and all the connections of them, that 
„ whatſoever would follow upon ſuch or ſuch conditions. 
Great jealouſies ariſing upon the progreſs that the order of 
the Jeſuits was making, theſe opinions were laid hold on to 
mortify them: ſo they were complained of at Rome for de- 
parting from St. Auſtin's doctrine, which in theſe points was 
generally received as the doctrine of the Latin Church : and 
many conferences were held before Pope Clement the Eighth, 
aud the Cardinals; where the point in debate was chiefly, 
What was the doctrine and tradition of the Church ? The 
advantages that St. Auſtin's followers had, were ſuch, that 
defore fair judges they mult have triumphed over the other: 
Pope Clement had fo reſolved; but he dying, though Pope Paul 
the Fifth had the ſame intentions, yet he happening then to be 
engaged in a quarrel with the Venetians about the eccleſiaſti- 
cal immunities, and having put that republick under an in- 
terdict, the Jeſuits who were there choſe to be baniſhed, 
rather than to break the interdict and their adhering ſo firm- 
ly to the Papal authority, when moſt of the other orders for- 
look it, was thought ſo meritorious at Rome, that it ſaved them 
the cenſure : ſo, inſtead of a deciſion, all ſides were commanded 
to be ſilent, and to quarrel no more upon thoſe heads. 
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to be done in prejudice of St. Auſtin's doctrine. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


About forty years after that, Janſenius, a doctor of Loy. 
vain, being a zealous diſciple of St. Auſtin's, and ſeeing the 
progreſs that the contrary doctrines were making, did with 
great induſtry, and an equal fidelity, publiſh a voluminous 
ſyſtem of St. Auſtin's doctrine in all the ſeveral branches of 
the controverſy: and he ſet forth the Pelagians and the Se. 
mipelagians in that work under very black characters ; and, 
not content with that, he compared the doctrines of the mo- 
dern innovators with theirs. I his book was received by the 
whole party with great applauſe, as a work that had decided 
the controverſy. But the Author having writ with an ex- 
traordinary force againſt the French pretenſions on Flanders, 
which recommended him ſo much to the Spaniſh Court, that he 
was made a Biſhop upon it; all thoſe in France who followed 
St. Auſtin's doctrine, and applauded this book, were repre- 
ſented by their enemies as being in the ſame intereſts with 
him, and by conſequence as enemies to the French greatneſs; 
ſo that the Court of France proſecuted the whole party. This 
book was at firſt only prohibited at Rome, as a violation of 


that ſilence that the Pope had enyoined ; afterwards articles 


were picked out of it, and condemned, and all the Clergy of 
France were required to ſign the condemnation of them. H heſe 


articles were certainly in his book, and were manifeſt conſe- 


quences of St. Auſtin's doCtrine, which was chiefly driven at; 
though it was ſtill declared at Rome, that nothing was intended 
Upon this 
pretence his party have ſaid, that thoſe articles being capable 
of two ſenſes, the one of which was ſtrained, and was here- 
tical, the other of waich was clear, and according to St. Au- 
itin's doctrine, it muſt be preſumed it was not in that ſe- 
cond, but in the other ſenſe, that they were condemned at 
Rome, and ſo they ſigned the condemnation of them: but 
then they ſaid, that they were not in Janſenius's book in the 
ſenſe in which they condemned them. 

Upon that, followed a moſt extravagant queſtion concerning 
the Pope's infallibility in matters of fact : it being ſaid on the 
one ſide, that the Pope having condemned them as Janſe- 


-nius's opinions, the belief of his infallibility obliged them to 


conclude that they muſt be in his book : whereas the others 
with great truth affirmed, that it had never been thought 
that in matters of fact either Popes or Councils were infallible, 
At laſt a new ceflation of hoſtilities upon theſe points was te- 
Jolved on; yet the hatred continues, and the war goes 0U, 
though more covertly and more indirectly than before. 

Nor are the Reformed more of a piece than the Church c 
Rome upon theſe points. Luther went on long, as he at fuſt 


let out, with ſo little diſguiſe, that whereas all parties had always 
| pretended 
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tended that they aſſerted the ſreedom of the will, he plainly A R x. 
Foke out, and ſaid the will was not free but enſlaved : yet XVII. 


before he died, he is reported to have changed his mind ; for 
though he never owned that, yet Melancthon, who had deen of 
the ſame opinion, did freely retract it; for which he was never 
blamed by Luther. Since that time all the Lutherans have 
gone into the Semipelagian opinions ſo entirely and ſo eagerly, 
that they will neither tolerate nor hold communion with any 
of the other perſuaſion. Calvin not only taught St. Auſtin's 
doctrine, but ſeemed to go on to the Supralapſarian way; 
which was more openly taught by Beza, and was generally 
followed by the Reformed; only the difference between the 
Supralapfarians and the Sublapſarians was never brought to a 
deciſion; divines being in all the Calviniſts Churches left to 
their freedom as to that point. 

In England the firſt Reformers were generally in the Sublap- 
farian hypotheſis: but Perkins and others having aſſerted the 
Supralaplarian way, Arminius, a profeſſor in Leyden, writ 
againſt him: upon this Gomarus and he had many di putes; and 
theſe opinions bred a great diſtraction over all the United Pro- 
vinces. At the ſame time another political matter occaſioning 
a diviſion of opinion, whether the war ſhould be carried on 
with Spain, or if propoſitions for a peace or truce ſhould be 
entertained ? it happened that Arminius's followers were all 
for a peace, and the others were generally for carrying on the 
war; which being promoted by the Prince of Orange, he 
joined to them: and the Arminians were repreſented as men, 
whoſe opinions and affections leaned to Popery : ſo that this, 
from being a doctrinal point, became the diſtinction of a party, 
and by that means the differences . were inflamed, A great 
ſynod met at Dort; to which the divines were ſent from 
hence, as well as from other Churches. The Arminian te- 
nets were condeinned; but the difference between the Supra- 
lapſarians and Sublapſarians was not meddled with. The di- 
vines of this Church, though very moderate in the way of 
propoſing their opinions, yet upon the main adhered to St. 
Auſtin's doctrine. So the breach was formed in Holland: 
but when the point of ſtate was no more mixed with it, theſe 
queſtions were handled with leſs heat. 

Thoſe diſputes quickly croſſed the ſeas, and divided us: 
the Abbots adhered to St. Auſtin's doctrine ; while Biſhop 
Overal, but chiefly Archbiſhop Laud, eſpouſed the Arminian 
tenets, All divines were by proclamation required not to 
preach upon thoſe heads: but thoſe that favoured the new opi- 
nions were encouraged, and the others were depreſſed. And 
unhappy diſputes falling in at that time, concerning the extent 


of the royal prerogative * law, the Arminians havi 
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AR r. declared themſelves highly for that, they were as much favoured 
XVII. at Court, as they were cenſured in the Parliament: which 
WENN brought that doctrine under a very hard character over all the 


nation. 

Twiſſe carried it high to the Supralapſarian hypotheſis, 
which grew to be generally followed by thoſe of that fide; 
but that ſounded harſhly ; and Hobbes's grafting afterwards a fate 
and abſolute neceſſity upon it, the other opinions were again 
revived; ard no political intereſts falling in with them, as all 
prejudices againſt them went off, ſo they were more calmly 
debated, and became more generally acceptable than they were 
before, Men are now left to their liberty in them, and all 
anger upon thoſe heads is now ſo happily extinguiſhed, that 
diverſity of opinions about them begets no alienation nor aq. 
moſity. 

So far have I proſecuted a ſhort view of the hiſtory of this 
controverſy. I come now to open the chief grounds of the 
different parties: and firſt, for the Supralapſarians. 

They lay this down for a foundation, that God is eſſen. 


tially perfect and independent in all his acts: fo that he can | 


conſider nothing but himſelf and his own glory : that there- 
fore he deſigned every thing in and for himſelf: that to make 
him ſtay his decrees till he ſees what free creatures will do, 
is to make him decree dependently upon them; which ſeems 
to fall ſhort of infinite perfection: that he himſelf can be the 
only end of his counſels; and that therefore he could only 
conſider the manifeſtation of his own attributes and pertec- 
tion ; that infinite wiſdom muſt begin its deſigns at that which 
is to come laſt in the execution of them; and ſince the con- 
cluſion of all things at the laſt day will be the manifeſtation 
of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice of God, we ought to 
ſuppoſe, that God in the order of things deſigned that firſt, 
though in the order of time there is no firſt nor ſecond in 
God, this being ſuppoſed to be from all eternity, After this 
great deſigu was laid, all the means in order to the end were 
next to be deſigned. Creatures in the fight of God are as no- 
thins, and by a ſtrong figure are ſaid to be leſs taan nothing, 
and vanity, Now if we in our deligns do not conſider ants 
or inſects, not to ſay ſtraws, or grains of fanu and duſt, then 
what iofty thoughts ſoever our pride may ſuggeſt to us, we mult 
be confetied to be very poor and inconſiderable creatures beore 
God; therefore he himſelf and his own glory can only be his 
own end in all that he deſigns or does. 

This is the chief baſis of their doctrine, and ſo ought to 
be well conſidered. They add to this, that there can be no 
certain preſcience of future contingents. They ſay it involves 
a contradiction, that things which are not certainly * * 
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be : ſo while they are ſuppoſed to be con- 


ſhould be — foreſeen ; for if they are certainly foreſeen, A R T, 
* 


they muſt certain 
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tingent, they are yet affirmed to be certain, by ſaying that they > id 


are certainly foreſeen, When God decrees that any thing ſhall 
de, it has from that a certain futurition, and as ſuch it 1s cer- 
ainly foreſeen by him: an uncertain foreſight is an act of its 
nature imperfect, becauſe it may be a miſtake, and fo is incon- 
fitent with the divine perfection. And it ſeems to imply 
a contradiction to ſay that a thing happens freely, that is, _ 
be, or may not be, and yet that it is certainly foreſeen by God. 
God cannot foreſee things, but as he decrees them, and ſo gives 
them a futurition, and therefore this preſcience antecedent to 
his decree, muſt be rejected as a thing impoſſible. 

They ſay farther, that conditionate decrees are imper- 
fe& in their nature, and that they ſubject the will and acts 
of God to a creature: that a conditionate decree is an act 
in ſuſpenſe, whether it ſhall be or not; which is inconſiſtent 
with infinite perfection. A general will, or rather a willing 
that all men ſhould be ſaved, has alſo plain characters of im- 
perfection in it: as if God wiſhed ſomewhat that he could 
not accompliſh, ſo that his goodneſs ſhould ſeem to be more 
extended than his power. Infinite perfection, can wiſh no- 
thing but what it can execute; and if it is fit to wiſh it, it is fit 
allo to execute it. Therefore all that ſtyle, that aſcribes paſ- 
ſions or affections to God, mult be underftood in a figure; 
ſo that when his providence exerts itſelf in ſuch acts as amon 
us men would be the effects of thoſe paſhons, then the vale 
lions themſelves are in the phraſe of the Scripture aſcribed to 
Cod. They ſay we ought not to meaſure the puniſhments of 
ſin by our notions of juſtice : God aiflifts many good men 
very ſeverely, and for many years in this life, and this only 
for the manifeſtation of his own glory, for making their 
faith and patience to ſhine ; and yet none think that this is 
unjuſt, It is a method in which God will be glorified in them: 
ſome fins are punithed with other fins, and likewiſe with a 
courſe of ſevere miſeries: if we transfer this from time to 
eternity, the whole will be then more conceivable ; for if God 
may do for a little time that which is inconſiſtent with our 
notions, and with our rules of juſtice, he may do it for a longer 
duration; ſince it is as impoſſible that he can be unjuſt tor a 
day, as for all eternity. 

As God does every thing for himſelf and his own glory, ſo 
the Scriptures teach us every where to offer up all praiſe and 
glory to God; to acknowledge that all is of him, and to 
bumble ourſelves as being nothing before him. Now if we 
were elected not by a free act of his, but by what he foreſaw 
that we would be, ſo that his grace is not efficacious by its own 
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deriving to us all the bleſſings of heaven. 
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ry 


ART. force, but by the good uſe that we make of it, then the glory 


and praiſe of all the good we do, and of God's purpoſes to us, 
were due to ourſelves : he deſigns, according to the other doc. 
trine, equally well to all men; and all the difference among 
them will ariſe neither from God's intentions to them, nor 
from his afliſtances, but from the good ule that he foreſaw they 
would make of theſe favours that he was to give in common to 
all mankind : man ſhould have whereof to glory, and he might 
fay, that he himſelf made himſelf to differ from others. "The whole 
ſtrain of the Scriptures in aſcribing all good things to God, 
and in charging us to offer up the honour of all to him, 
ſeems very expreſsly to favour this doctrine; fince if all our 
good is from God, and is particularly owing to his grace, then 

ood- men have ſomewhat from God that bad men have not; 
for which they ought to praiſe him. I he ſtyle of all the prayers 
that are uſed or directed to be uſed in the Scripture, is for 
a grace that opens our eyes, that turns our hearts, that 
makes us to go, that leads us not into temptation, but delivers 
us from evil. All theſe phraſes do plainly import that we 
deſire more than a power or capacity to act, ſuch as is given 
to all men, and ſuch as, after we have received it, may be 
{till ineffectual to us. For to pray for ſuch aſſiſtances as are 
always given to all men, and are ſuch that the whole good 
of them ſhall wholly depend upon ourſelves, would ſound very 
oddly ; whereas we pray for ſomewhat that is ſpecial, and that 
we hope ſhall be effectual. We do not and cannot pray ear- 
neſtly for that, which we know all men as well as we ourſelves 
have at all times. 

Humility and earneſtneſs in prayer ſeem to be am 
the chief means of working in us the image of Chriſt, and of 
That doctrine 
which blaſts both, which ſwells us up with an opinion that all 
comes from ourſelves, and that we receive nothing from 
God but what is given in common with us to all the world, 
is certainly contrary both to the ſpirit and to the deſign ct the 
Goſpel. 

To this they add obſervations from Providence. The 
world was for many ages delivered up to idolatry; and ſince 
the Chriſtian religion has appeared, we ſee vaſt tracts of coun- 
tries which have continued ever fince in idolatry : others are 
fallen under Mahometaniſm ; and the ſtate of Chriſtendom 15 
in the Eaſtern parts of it under ſo much ignorance, and the 
greateſt part of the Weſt is under ſo much corruption, that 
we mult confeſs the far greateſt part of mankind has been in all 
ages left deſtitute of 2 means of grace, ſo that the promul- 


gating the Goſpel to ſome nations, and the denying it to others, 


muſt be aſcribed to the unſearchable ways of God, that = = 
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ending out. If he thus leaves whole nations in ſuch darkneſs A R F. 


and corruption, and freely chooſes others to communicate the 
knowledge of himſelf to them, then we need not wonder if 
he ould hold the ſame method with individuals, that he does 
with whole bodies: for the rejecting of whole nations by the 
Jump for ſo many ages, is much more unaccountable than the 
electing of a few, and the leaving others in that ſtate of igno- 
rance and brutality. And whatever may be faid of his ex- 
tending mercy to ſome few of thoſe who have made a good 
uſe of that dim light which they had; yet it cannot be denied 
but their condition is much more deplorable, and the con- 
dition of the others is much more hopetul ; fo that great num- 
ders of men are born in ſuch circumſtances, that it is morally 
impoſhble that they ſhould not perith in them; whereas others 
ue more happily ſituated and enlightened, 

This argument taken from common obſervation becomes 
much ſtronger, when we conſider what the Apottle fays, par- 


ticularly in the Epiſtles to the Romans and the tphet:uns, even Rom.ix.rt. 


xccording to the expoſition of thoſe of the other fide : for if 
God loved Jacub, ſo as to chooſe his poſterity to be his people, 
and rejected or hated Eſau and his poſterity, and if that was 
according to the purpoſe and deſign of his election; if 
by the ſame purpoſe the Gentiles were to be grafted upon 
that ſtock, from which the ſews were then to be cut off; 
and if the counſel or purpoſe of God had appeared in par- 
ticular to thoſe of Epheſus, though the moſt corrupted both in 
magick, idolatry, and immorality of any in the Eaſt; then 
|t is plain, that the applying the means of grace, ariſes merely 
from a great deſign that was long hid in God, which. did then 
break out. It is reaſonable to believe, that there is a propor- 
tion between the application of the means, and the decree it- 
ſelf concerning the end. Ihe one is reſolved into the un- 
farchable riches of God's grace, and declared to be free and 
abſolute. God's chooſing tie nation of the Jews in ſuch a 
liſtinction beyond all other nations, is by Moſes and the Pro- 
phets frequently ſaid not to ben their own account, or on the 
account of any thing that God ſaw in them, but merely from 
the goodneſs of God to them. From all this, it- ſeems, fay 
tiey, as reaſonable to believe that the other is likewiſe free, 


cording to thoſe words of our Saviour's, { thank thee, O Mate. xi, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, becauſe thou baſt bia theſe 25. 26. 


things from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them unto 
dobes e the reaſon of which is given in the following words, 


Even fo, Father, for 3 good in thy fight. What goes be- id. 21, 
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fore, of Tyre aud Sidon, and the land of Sodom, that would 22, 23. 


have made a better uſe of his preaching, than the towns of 
Galilee had done, among whom he lived, confirms this, that 
7 the 
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11. 


Ifa, v. 4. 


Gal, ii. 21. 
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the means of grace are not beſtowed on thoſe of whom it 
was foreſeen that they would have made a good uſe of them; 
or denied to thoſe who, as was fort ſeen, would have made an 
ill uſe of them: the contrary of this being plainly aſſerted in 
thoſe words of our Saviour's. It is farther obſervable, that 
he ſeems not to be ſpeaking here of different nations, but of the 
different ſorts of men of the ſame nation: the more learned 
of the Jews, the wiſe and prudeat, rejected him, waile the 
ſimpler, but better fort, the babes, received him: fo that the 
difference between individual perſons ſeems here to be reſolved 
into the good pleaſure of God, 

It is farther urged, that ſince thoſe of the other ſide confeſs, 
that God by his preſcience foreſaw what circumſtances might 
be happy, and what aſſiſtances might prove efficacious to bad 
men; then his not putting them. in thoſe circumſtances, but 
giving them ſuch aſſiſtances only, which, how effectual lever 
they might be to others, he ſaw would have no efficacy on them, 
and his putting them in circumſtances, and giving them afiſt- 
ances, which he foreſaw they would abuſc, if it may ſeem to 
clear the juſtice of God, yet it cannot clear his infinite holincls 
and goodneſs : which muſt ever carry him, according to our 
notions of theſe perfections, to do all that may be done, and 
that in the moſt effectual way, to reſcue others from mil-ry, to 
make them truly good, and tc put them in a way to be happy, 
Since therefore this is not always done, according to the other 
opinion, it is plain that there is an unſearchable depth in the 
ways of God, which we are not able to fathom. I herefore it 
muſt be concluded, that ſince all are not actually good, and 
ſo put in a way to be ſaved, that God did not intend that it 
ſhould be fo; for who hath reſiſted his will ? The counſel of tat 
Lord ſlandeth fajt, and the thoughts of his heart to all genera- 
tions. It is true, his laws are his will in one reſpect : ne re- 
quires all to obey them: he approves them, and he obliges all 
men to keep them. All the expreſſions of his defires that al 
men ſhould be ſaved, are to be explained of the will of re- 
velation, commonly called ths /ign of his will, When it i 
ſaid, What more could have been done © that is to be underſtood 
of outward means and bleſſings : but {till God has a ſecret wil 
of his good pleaſure, in which he deſigns all things; and this can 
never be fruſtrated. 

From this they do alſo conclude, that though Chriſt's 
death was to be offcred to all Chriſtians ; yet that intention- 
ally and actually he only died for thoſe whom the Father had 
choſen and given to him to be ſaved by him. They cannot think 
that Chriſt could have died in vain, wuich St. Paul ſpeaks d 
as a vaſt abſurdity Now fince, if he had died for all, he {: uld 
have died in vain, with relation to the far greater part d 

mankind 
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mankind, who are not to be ſaved by him; they from thence 
conclude, that all thoſe for whom he died are certainly ſaved 
» him. Perhaps with relation to ſome ſubaltern bleſſings, 
which are through him communicated, if not to all mankind, 
jet to all Chriſtians, he may be ſaid to have died for all: but as 
to eternal ſalvation, they believe his deſign went no farther 
than the ſecret purpoſe and election of God, and this they 
think is implied in theſe words, all that are given me of my Fa- 
ther : thine they were, and thou gaveſt them me. 


1 John xvii. 
He alſo limits 9, 10. 
his interceſſion to thoſe only; J pray nat for the world, but for 


thiſe that thou haſt given me; fer they are thine, and all thine 


are mine, and mine are thine, They believe that he alſo limited 
to them the extent of his death, and of that ſacrifice which he 
offered in it. 

It is true, the Chriſtian religion being to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the Jewiſh in this main pcint, that whereas the Jewiſh 
was reſtrained to Abraham's poſterity, and confined within one 
race and nation, the Chriſtian was to be preached to every 
creature ; univerſal words are uſed concerning the death of 
Chriſt : but as the words, preaching to every creature, and to Mark xvi. 
all the world, are not to be underſtood in the utmoſt extent, 15: 
for then they have never been verified ; fince the Goſpel has 
never yet, for aught that appears to us, been preached to every 
nation under heaven; but only are to be explained generally 
of 2 commiſſion not limited to one or more nations; none 
being excluded from it: the Apoſtles were to execute it in go- 
ing from city to City, as they ſhould be inwardly moved to it 
by the Holy Ghoſt : fo they think that thoſe large words, that 
ue applied to the death of Chriſt, are to be underſtood in the 
ame qualified manner; that no nation or ſort of men are ex- 
cluded from it, and that ſome of all kinds and forts ſhall be 
aved by him. And this is to be carried no farther, without 
a imputation on the juſtice of God: for if he has received 
a ſufficient oblation and ſatisfaction for the tins of the whole 
world, it is not reconcilcable to juſtice, that all ſhould not be 
aved by it, or ſhould not at leaſt have the offer and promulga- 
tion of it made them; that ſo a trial may be made whether 
they will accept of it or not. 

The grace of God is ſet forth in Scripture by ſuch figures 
and exprethons as do plainly intimate its etficacy ; and that it 
does not depend upon us to uſe it, or not to ul? it at pleaſure; 
lt is ſaid to be a creation; we are created unto good works, and Eph. ii. 10. 
we become new creatures : it is called a regengration, or a new - CT 
urth ; it is.called a quickening and a reſurrection z as our 8 
armer ſtate is compared to a feebleneſs, a blindneſs, and a fer. xxxi. 
kath, God is ſaid % work in us beth to will and to do: His 3» . 
preple ſhall be willing in the day of his power He will write 25 "> og 

Rom. ix. 21. 
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his laws in their hearts, and make them to walk in thy 


Mankind is compared to a maſs of clay in the hand of the py. 


ter, who of the ſame lump makes at his pleaſure veſſels of lu. 
nour or of diſhonour. Theſe paſſages, this laſt in particular, do 
inſinuate an abſolute and a conquering power in grace; and that 
the love of God conſtrains us, as St. Paul ſpeaks expreſsly. 

All outward co- action is contrary to the nature of n 
and all thoſe inward impreſſions that drove on the Prophets, { 
that they had not the free uſe of their facultics, but fel 
themſelves carried they knew not how, are inconſiſtent with 
it; yet when a man feels that his faculties go in their method, 
and that he aſſents or chooſes from a thread of inward convic. 
tion and ratiocination, he ſtill acts frecly, that is, by an in- 
ternal principle of reaſon and thought. A man acts as much 
according to his faculties, when he aſſents to a truth, as when 
he chooſes what he is to do: and if his mind were ſo enlightened, 
that he faw as clearly the good of moral things, as he per. 
ceives ſpeculative truths, ſo that he felt himſelf as little able 
to reſiſt the one as the other, he would be no leſs a free and 
a rational-creature, than if he were left to a more unlimit- 
ed range: nay, the more evidently that he ſaw the true 
good of things, and the more that he were determined by it, 
he ſhould then act more ſuitably to his faculties, and to the ex- 
cellence of his nature. For though the ſaints in heaven being 
made perfect in glory, are no more capable of farther fe- 
wards. yet it cannot be denied but they act with a more ac- 
compliſhed liberty, becauſe they fee all things in a true light, 


Ft ni.. according to that, in thy light we ſhall ſee light : and therctore 


Eph. i. 175 
18, 19. 


they conclude that ſuch an overcoming degree of grace, by 
which a man is made willing through the illumination of his 
underſtanding, and not by any blind or violent impulſe, is no 
way contrary to the true notion of Jiberty, 

Aſter all, they think, that if a debate falls to be between the 
ſovereignty of God, his acts and his purpoſes, and the free- 
dom of man's will, it is modeſt ard decent rather to make the 
abatement on man's part than on God's ; but they think there 
is no need of this. iT hey infer, that beſides the outward elle 
lightening of a man by knowledge, there is an inward enlight- 
ening of the mind, and a ſecret forcible conviction ſtampt on it; 
otherwiſe what can be meant by the prayer of St. Paul for the 
Epheſians, who had already heard the Goſpel preached, and 


were inſtructed in it; that the eyes of their underſtanding beim 


enlightened, they might know what was the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the ſaints, and what 
was the exceeding greatneſs of his power towards them that believed, 


This ſeems to be fomewhat that is both internal and efficacious. 
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Chriſt compares the union and influence, that he communicates A R T, 
to believers, to that union of a head with the members, and of XVI. 
1 root with the branches, which imports an internal, a vital, 
and an efficacious influence. And though the outward means 
that are offered, may be, and always are rejected, when not ac- 
companied with this overcoming grace, yet this never returns 
empty: theſe outward means coming from God, the reſiſting of 
them is ſaid to be the re//ting God, the grieving or quenching his act; vii. pi. 
Hirit; and fo in that ſenſe we reſiſt the grace or favour of God: Erh. iv. 30. 
but we can never withſtand him when he intends to overcome us. 

As for perſeverance, it is a neceſſary conſequence of abſolute 
decrees, and of efficacious grace: for ſince all depends upon 
God, and that as of his own will he begat us, ſo with him there Jam. i. 17, 
it neither variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning : whom he loves he 18. 
les to the end; and he has promiſed, that he will never leave John xill- 1. 
wr forſake 5 to whom he becomes a God : we mult from 
thence conclude, that the purpoſe and calling of God tis with- Heb. xiii. go 
et repentance. And therefore though good men may fall into 
grievous ſins, to keep them from which there are dreadful things 
lid in Scripture, againſt their falling away, or apollaſy ; yet 
Cod does fo uphold them, that though he ſuffers them often to 
kel the weight of their natures, yet of all that are given by the 
Father to the Son to be ſaved by him, none are loſt. 

Upon the whole matter, they believe that God did in himſelf 
and for his own glory fore&now ſuch a determinate number, 
whom he pitched upon, to be the perſons in whom he would 
de both ſanctified and glorified : that having thus foreknown 
them, he prede/tinated them to be holy, conformable to the image 
of his Son: that theſe were to be called not by a general call- 
ing in the ſenſe of theſe words, many are called, but few are Mat. xx. 16. 
c<yſen ; but to be called according to his purpoſe : and thoſe he Rom. vill. 
ji/tified upon their obeying that calling; and he will in conclu- 3. 
hon glorify them. Nor are theſe words only to be limited to 
the ſufferings of good men, they are to be extended to all the 
effects of the love of God, according to that which follows, 
that nothing can ſeparate us from the love of God in Chrift. . 
The whole reaſoning in the qth of the Romans does fo plain- Rom. ix. 18. 
y reſolve all the a&3 of God's mercy and juſtice, his hardening 
as well as his pardoning, into an abſolute freedom, and an un- 
karchable depth, that more expreſs words to that effect can 
hardly be imagined. 

It is in general ſaid, that the children being yet unborn, nei- Ver, 11. 
ther having done good, or evil; that the purpoſe of God according 
to eleftion might ſtand, not of works, but of him that calleth ; Ja- 
d was loved, and Eſau bated : that God raiſed up Pharaoh, Ver. 17, 
that he might ſhew his power in him; and when an objection is 
ſuggeſted againſt all this, inſtead of anſwering it, it is —_— 

wit 
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AR T. with this, 1/ho art thou, O man, that replieft againſt God? An 


VII. all is illuſtrated with the figure of the potter: and concludes 
Ver. 20. With this ſolemn queſtion, hat if God, willing to ſhew his wrat), 


Rom. ix. 22. and to make his power known, endured with much long-ſuffering, 
the velſels of wrath fitted to deſtruftion f This carries the rea. 
der to conſider what is fo often repeated in the book of Exodus, 

Exod. iv. 21. concerning God's hardening the heart of Pharaoh, Jo that he 

x. 7% would not let his people go. It is ſaid, that God has made the 
xiv. 8. wicked man for the day of evil; as it is written on the other 

Prov. xvi. 4. hand, that as mary believed the Goſpel, as were appointed to eter. 

_— x. nal life, Some are ſaid to be written in the book of life, of thy 

" wl wii. 8. Lamb, ſlain before the foundation of the werld, or according to Gee) 

ili. 5. purpoſe before the world began. Ungodly men are ſaid to be of 
xx.12- old ordained to condemnation, and to be given up by God wits vil 

Rom, i. 26 Heclions, and to be given over by him to a reprobate mind, 

28. Jherefore they think that reprobation is an abſolute and free 
act of God, as well as election, to manifeſt his holineſs and 
juſtice in them who are under it, as well as his love and mer- 
cy is manifeſted in the elect. Nor can they think with the 
dublapſarians, that reprobation is only God's paſſing by thoſe 
whom he does not elect; this is an act unworthy of God, as if 
he forgot them, which does clearly imply imperfection. And 
as for that which is ſaid concerning their being fallen in Adam, 
they argue, that either Adam's ſin, and the connection of al 
mankind to him as their head and repreſentative, was abſo- 
lutely decreed, or it was not: if it was, then all is abſolute; 
Adam's fin and the fall of mankind were decreed, and by 
conſequence all from the beginning to the end are under a con- 
tinued chain of ablolute decrees; and then the Supralapfarian 
and the Sublapfarian hypotheſis will be one and the ſame, only 
variouſly expreſſed. But if Adam's fin was only foreſeen and 

permitted, then a conditionate decree founded upon preſcience 
is once admitted, fo that all that follows turns upon it; and 
then all the arguments either againſt the perfection of ſuch ach, 
or the certainty of ſuch a preſcience, turn againſt this; for it 
they are admitted in any one inſtance, then they may be a- 
mitted in others as well as in that. 

The Sublapſarians do always avoid to anſwer this; and it 
ſeems they do rather incline to think that Adam was under an 
abſolute decree z and if fo, then though their doctrine may ſcem 
to thoſe, who do not examine things nicely, to look more plau- 
ſible; yet really it amounts to the ſame thing with the other. 
For it is all one to ſay, that God decreed that Adam ſhould 
ſin, and that all mankind, ſhould fall in him, and that then God 
ſhould chooſe out of mankind, thus fallen by his decree, ſuch 35 
he would fave, and leave the reſt in that lapſed ſtate to periſh 
in it; as It is to fay, that God intending to fave ſome, * t9 
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amn others, did, in order to the carrying this on in a method of A R T. 


juſtice, decree Adam's fall, and the fall of mankind in him, 


in order to the faving of his elect, and the damning of the 
reſt. All that the Sublapſarians ſay in this particular for them- 
elves is, that the Scripture has not declared any thing concern- 
ing the tall of Adam, in ſuch formal terms, that they can affirm 
any thing concerning it. A liberty of another kind ſeems to 
have been then in man, when he was made after the image of 
God, and before he was corrupted by fin. And therefore 
though it is not eaſy to clear all difficultics in fo intricate a mat- 
ter, yet it ſeems reaſonable to think, that man in a ſtate of 
innocency was a purer and a freer creature to good, than now 
he is. But after all, this ſeems to be only a fleeing from the 
dificulty, to a leſs offenſive way of talking of it; for if the pre- 
ſcience of future contingents cannot be certain, unleſs they are 
decrecd, taen God could not certainly foreknow Adam's fin, 
without he had made an abſolute decree about it; and that, as 
was juſt now faid, is the ſame thing wita the Supralapſarian 
hypotheſis 3 of which I ſhall ſay no more, having now laid to- 
gether in a ſnall compaſs, the full ſtrength of this argument. 
| go next to ſet out with the ſame fidelity and exactneſs the 
Remonſtrants arguments. 

They begin with this, that God is juſt, holy, and merci- 
ful: that, in ſpeaking of himſelf in the Scripture with relation 
to thoſe attributes, he is pleaſed to make appeals to men, to 
call them to reaſon with him : thus his Prophets did often be- 
ſpeak the Jewiſh nation ; the meaning of which is, that God 
acts ſo, that men, according to the notions that they have of 
thoſe attributes, may examine them, and will be forced to juſ- 
tify and approve them. Nay, in theſe God propoſes himſelf 
to us, as Our pattern; we ought to imitate him in them, and 
by conſequence we may frame juſt notions of them. We are 
required to be holy and merciful as he is merciful. What 
then can we think of a juſtice that ſhall condemn us for a fact 
that we never committed, and that was done many years be- 
tore we were born? as alſo that deligns ficſt of all to be glori- 
hed by our being eternally miſerable, and that decrees that we 
ſhall commit ſins, to juſtity the previous decree of our reproba- 
tion? If thoſe decrecs are thus originally deſigned by God, and 
are certainly effectuated, then it is inconceivable how there 
ſhould be a juſtice in puniſhing that which God himſelf appoint- 
ed by an antecedent and irreverſible decree ſhould be done: ſo 
this ſeems to lie hard upon juſtice, It is no leſs hard upon 


XVII. 


infinite holineſs, to imagine that a Being of purer eyes than Hab. i. 13. 


that it can behold iniquity, ſhould by an antecedent decree 
bx our committing ſo many fins, in ſuch a manner that it is 
Not 
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not poſſible for us to avoid them: this is to make us to be 
born indeed under a neceſſity of fin ; and yet this neceflity ig 
faid to flow from the act and decrees of God: God repreſents 


Exod.xxxiv. himſelf always in the Scriptures as gracious, merciful, ſlow 1 


2 Pet iii. . 
Ezek. xviii. 


31. XxXiii, 
Sls 


anger, and abundant in _ and truth, It is often ſaid, 
that he deſires that no man ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come 
to the knowledge of the truth : And this is ſaid ſometimes with 
the ſolemnity of an oath ; As I live, ſaith the Lord, I take u 
Pleaſure in the death of ſinners. They aſk, what ſenſe can ſuch 
words bear, if we can believe that God did by an abſolute de. 
cree reprobate ſo many of them ? If all things that happen do 
ariſe out of the decree of God as its firſt cauſe, then we muſt 
believe that God takes pleaſure both in his own decrees, and in 
the execution of them; and, by conſequence, that he takes plea. 
ſure in the death of ſinners, and that in contradiction to the 
moſt expreſs and moſt ſolemn words of Scripture. Beſides, what 
can we think of the truth of God, and of the ſincerity of thoſe 
offers of grace and mercy, with the obteſtations, the exhorta- 
tions, and expoſtulations upon them, that occur ſo often in Scrip- 
ture, if we can think that by antecedent acts of God he deter. 
mined that all theſe ſhould be ineffectual ; fo that they are only 
ſo many ſolemn words that do indeed — nothing, if God in- 
tended that all things ſhould fall out as they do, and if they co fall 
out only becauſe he intended it? The chief foundation of this 
opinion lies in this argument as its baſis, that nothing can be be- 
lieved, that contradicts the juſtice, holineſs, the truth, and purity 
of God; that theſe attributes are in God according to our notions 
concerning them, only they are in him infinitely more perſect; 
fince we are required to imitate them. Whereas the doctrine 
of abſolute decrees does manifeſtly contradict the cleareſt ideas 
that we can form of juſtice, holineſs, truth and goodneſs. 
From the nature of God they go to the nature of man ; and 
they think that ſuch an inward freedom by which a man 1s the 
maſter of his own actions, and can do or not do what he 
pleaſes, is ſo neceſſary to the morality of our actions, that with- 
out it our actions are neither good nor evil, neither capable oi 
rewards or puniſhments. Mad men, or men aſleep, are not 
Ao be charged with the good or evil of what they do; therefore 
at leaſt ſome degrees of liberty muſt be left with us, other- 
wiſe why are we praiſed or blamed for any thing that we do? li 
2 man thinks that he is under an inevitable decree, as he 
will have little remorſe for all the evil he does, while he im- 
putes it to that inevitable force that conſtrains him, ſo he will 
naturally conclude that it is to no purpoſe for him to ſtruggle 
with impoſſibilities: and men being inclined both to throw 
all blame off from themſelves, and to indulge themſelves in 


laaineſs and floth, theſe practices are too natural to mankind 
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and religion, all diſcipline and induſtry, muſt ariſe from this 
xs their firſt principle; that there is a power in us to govern 
our own thoughts and actions, and to raiſe and improve our 
Geulties, If this is denied, all endeavours, all education, all 

ins either on ourſelves or others, are vain and fruitleſs things. 
Nor is it poſſible to make a man believe other than this; for he 
does ſo plainly perceive that he is a free agent; he feels him- 
elf balance matters in his thoughts, and deliberate about 
them ſo evidently, that he certainly knows he is a free 
being. 

This is the image of God that is ſtampt upon his nature; 
and though he feels himſelf often hurried on fo impetuouſly, 
that he may ſeem to have loſt his freedom in ſome turns, and 
won ſome occaſions ; yet he feels that he might have reſtrained 
that heat in its firſt beginning; he feels he can divert his 
thoughts, and maſter himſelf in moſt things, when he ſets 
himſelf to it : he finds that knowledge 9 reflection, that 
good company and good exerciſes do tame and ſoften him, and 
that bad ones make him wild, looſe, and irregular. From all 
this they conclude that man is free, and not under inevitable 
fate, or irreſiſtible motions either to good or evil. All this 
they confirm from the whole current of the Scripture, that is 
full of perſuaſions, exhortations, reproofs, expoſtulations, en- 
couragements, and terrors; which are all vain and theatrical 
tlings, if there are no free powers in us to which they are ad- 
(refed: to what purpoſe is it to ſpeak to dead men, to perſuade the 
blind to fee, or the lame to run ? If we are under an impotence 
loctrine ¶ il the irreſiſtible grace comes, and if, when it comes, nothin 
{t ideas Ioan withſtand it, then what occaſion is there for all thoſe ſo- 
8. mn diſcourſes, if they can have no effect on us? They can- 
n ; and Wnt render us inexcuſable, unleſs it were in our power to be bet- 
n is the N tered by them; and to imagine that God gives light and bleſ- 
what he Ings to thoſe whom he before intended to — only to make 


at with- them inexcuſable, when they could do them no good, and they 
able o. 1l f, : : Woke 

10 ffrve only to aggravate their condemnation, gives ſo ſtrange 
wats: an idea of that infinite goodneſs, that it is not fit to expreſs it 


— y thoſe terms which do naturally ariſe upon it. 

V It is as hard to ſuppoſe two contrary wills in God, the one 
c de WM mmanding us our duty, and requiring us with the moſt ſo- 
| mY lemn obteſtations to do it, and the other putting a certain bar 
e e er way, by decreeing that we ſhall do the contrary. This 
| makes God look as if he had a will and a will; though a 


Arup deart and a heart import no good — when applied to 
Gow u een: the one will requires us to do our duty, and the other 
5 ad makes it impoſſible for us not to fin : the will for the good is 


t0 


neftectual, while the will that makes us fin is infallible, Theſe 
P things 


to be encouraged by opinions that favour them. All virtue AR F. 
— — 
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of true religion is the having right and high ideas of God and 
of his attributes, here ſuch ideas ariſe as naturally give u 
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ſtrange thoughts of God; and if they are received by us 2 


originals, upon which we are to form our own natures, ſuch 


notions may make us grow to be ſpiteful, imperious, and with. 
out bowels, but do not ſeem proper to inſpire us with loye, 
mercy, and compaſſion ; though God is always propoled to u; 
in that view. All preaching and inſtruction does alſo ſuppole 
this: for to what purpoſe are wen called upon, taught, and en- 
deavoured to be perſuaded, if they are not tree agents, and haye 
not a power over their own thoughts, and if they are not to be 
convinced and turned by reaſon ? The offers of peace and par. 
don that are made to all men, are deluſory things, if they are 
by an antecedent act of God reſtrained only to a few, and al 
others are barred from them. 

It is farther. to be conſidered, ſay they, that God having 
made men free creatures, his governing them accordingly, and 
making his own adminiſtration of the world ſuitable to it, is no 
diminution of his own authority : it is only the carrying on of 
his own creation according to the ſeveral natures that he has 
put in that variety of beings of which this world is compoſed, 
and with which it is diverſified : therefore if ſome of the ads 
of God, with relation to man, are not ſo free as his other ads 
are, and as we may ſuppoſe necellary to the ultimate perfection 
of an independent Being, this ariſes not from any detect in the 
acts of God, but becaule the nature of the creature that he in- 
tended to make free, is inconſiſtent with ſuch acts. 

The Divine Omnipotence is not leſſened, when we obſerve 
ſome of his works to be more beautiful and uſeful than others 
are; and the irregular productions of nature do not derogate 
from the order in which all things appear lovely to the Divine 
Mind. So if that liberty, with which he intended do endue 
thinking beings, is incompatible with ſuch poſitive acts, and ſo 
poſitive a Providence as governs natural things and this mate- 
rial world, then this is no way derogatory to the ſovereignty 
of his mind. This does alſo give ſuch an account of the evi 
that is in the world, as does no way accuſe or leſſen the purity 
and holineſs of God; ſince he only ſuffers his creatures to go 
on in the free uſe of thoſe powers that he has given them; 
about which he exerciſes a ſpecial Providence, making ſome 
men's ſins to be the immediate puniſhments of their own or d 
other men's ſins, and reſtraining them often in a great deal df 
that evil that they do deſign, and bringing out of it a great deal 
of good that they did not deſign; but all is done in a way fuitad' 
to their natures, without any violence to them. 
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t is true, it is not eaſy to ſhew how thoſe future contin- AR T. 
gences, which depend upon the free choice of the will, hould. VII. 


de certain and infallible. But we are on other accounts certain 


that it is ſo; for we fee through the whole Scriptures a thread 
of very poſitive prophecies, the accomylilhment of which de- 
pended on the free will of man ; and theſe predictions, as they 
were made very preciſely, ſo they were no leſs punctually ac- 
compliſhed. Not to mention any other prophecies, all thoſe 
that related to the death and ſufferings of Chriſt were fulfilled 
by the free acts of the prieſts and people of the Jews : they 
ſinned in doing it, which proves that they acted in it with their 
natural liberty. By theſe and all the other prophecies that are 
in both Teſtaments, it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe things were 
certainly foreknown ; but where to found that certainty, can- 
not be eaſily reſolved : the infinite perfection of the Divine 
Mind ought here to filence all objections. A clear idea, by 
which we apprehend a thing to be plainly contrary to the at- 
tributes of God, is indeed a juſt ground of rejecting it; and 
therefore they think that they are in the right to deny all ſuch 
to be in God, as they plainly apprehend to be contrary to juſ- 
tice, truth, and goodneſs : but if the objection againſt any 
thing ſuppoſed to be in God, lies only againſt the manner and 
the unconceivableneſs of it, there the infinite perfection of God 
anſwers all. 

It is farther to be conſidered, that this preſcience does not 
make the effects certain, becauſe they are foreſeen ; but they 
are foreſeen, becauſe they are to be: fo that the certainty of 
the preſcience is not antecedent or cauſal, but ſubſequent and 
eventual, Whatſoever happens, was future before it happen- 
ed; and ſince it happened, it was certainly future from all eter- 
nity ;- not by a certainty of fate, but by a certainty that ariſes 
out of its being once, from which this truth, that it was fu- 
ture, was eternally certain : therefore the Divine Preſcience 
being only the knowing all things that were to come, that does 
not infer a neceſſity or cauſality. 

The Scripture plainly ſhews on ſome occaſions a condition- 
ate preſcience : God anſwered David, that Saul was come to Sam. II. 
Keilah, and that the men of Keilah were to deliver him up; 11, 13. 
and = both the one and the other was upon the condition of 
his ſtaying there; and he going from thence, neither the one 
nor the other ever happened: here was a conditionate pre- 
ſcience, Such was Chriſt's ſaying, that thoſe of Tyre and Mt. xi. 21, 
didon, Sodom and Gomorrah, would have turned to him, if they ** 
had ſeen the miracles that he wrought in ſome of the towns 
of Galilee. Since then this preſcience may be ſo certain, that 
it can never be miſtaken, nor miſguide the deſigns or provi- 
dence of God ; and fince by 7+ both the attributes of God 
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are vindicated, and the due freedom of the will of man is if. 
ſerted, all difficulties ſeem to be eaſily cleared this way, 

As for the giving to ſome nations and perſons the mean, 
of ſalvation, and the denying theſe to others, the Scripture, 
do indeed aſcribe that wholly to the riches and freedom of 
God's grace; but ſtill they think, that he gives to all men 
that which is neceſſary to the ſtate in which they are, to an. 
ſwer the obligations they are under in it: and that this light 
and common grace is ſufficient to carry them fo far, that God 
will either accept of it, or give them farther degrees of illumi- 
nation: from which it muſt be inferred, that all men are in- 
excuſable in his ſight; and that God is always juſt and ear 
when he judges ; ſince every man had that which was ſuff. 
cient, if not to ſave him, yet at leaſt to bring him to a ſtate 
of ſalvation. © But beſides what is thus ſimply neceſſary, and is 
of itſelf ſufficient, there are innumerable favours, like largeſſes 
of God's grace and goodneſs ; theſe God gives freely as he 
pleaſes. 

And thus the great deſigns of Providence go on according 
to the goodneſs and mercy of God, None can complain, 
though ſome have more caule to rejoice and glory in God than 
others. What happens to nations in a body may alſo happen 
to individuals; ſome may have higher privileges, be put 
in happier circumſtances, and have ſuch aſſiſtances given them 
as God foreſees will become effefual, and not only thoſe 
which though they be in their nature ſufficient, yet in the event 
will be ineffefual : every man ought to complain of himlelt 
for not uſing that which was ſufficient, as he might have done; 
and all good men will have matter of rejoicing in God, for 
giving them what he foreſaw would prove effectual. After all 
they acknowledge there is a depth in this, of God's not giv- 
ing all nations an equal meaſure of light, nor putting all 
men into equally happy circumſtances, which they cannot un- 
riddle ; but ſtill juſtice, goodneſs, and truth are ſaved ; thougi 
we may imagine a goodneſs that may do to all men what is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt for them: and there they confeſs there 15 
difficulty, but not equal to thoſe of the other fide. : 

From hence it is that they expound all thoſe paſlages in the 
New Teſtament, concerning the purpoſe, the election, the 


foreknowledge, and the predeftination of God, ſo often men- 


tioned. All thoſe, they ſay, relate to God's deſign of calling 
the Gentile world to the — of the Meſſias: this ws 
kept ſecret, though hints of it are given in ſeveral of the Pro- 
phets ; ſo it was a myſtery ; but it was then revealed, when ac. 
cording to Chriſt's commiſſion to his Apoſtles, to go and teach all 
nations, they went preaching the Goſpel to the Gentiles, 9 
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was a ſtumbling-block to the Jews, and it was the chief ſub- 
ect of controverſy betwixt them and the Apoſtles at the time 
when the Epiſtles were writ : ſo it was neceſſary for them to 
clear this — fully, and to come often over it. But there was no 
need of amuſing people in the beginnings of Chriſtianity, and 
in that firſt infancy of it, with high and unſearchable ſpecula- 
tions concerning the decrees of God: therefore they obſerve, 
that the Apoſtles ſhew how that Abraham at firſt, Iſaac and 
Jacob afterwards, were choſen by a diſcriminating favour, 
that they and their poſterity ſhould be in covenant with God: 
and upon that occaſion the Apoſtle goes on to ſhew, that God 
had always deſigned to call in the Gentiles, though that was 
not executed but by their miniſtry, 

With this key one will find a plain coherent ſenſe in all 
St, Paul's diſcourſes on this ſubject, without aſſerting antece- 
tent and ſpecial decrees as to particular perſons. Things 
that happen under a permiſſive and directing Providence, may 
be alſo in a largeneſs of expreſſion aſcribed to the will and 
counſel of God; for a permiſſive and directing will is really 
a will, though it be not antecedent nor cauſal. The hardening Exed. vii. 
Pharaoh's heart, may be aſcribed to God, though it is ſaid Ol 
that his heart hardened itſelf; becauſe he took occaſion from — 2 
the ſtops God put in thoſe plagues that he ſent upon him and 
bis people, to encourage himſelf, when he ſaw there was a 
new reſpite granted him : and he who was a cruel and bloody 
prince, deeply engaged in idolatry and magic, had deſerved 
uch judgments for his other fins, pA that he may be well con- 
ldered as actually under his final condemnation, only under a 
reprieve, not ſwallowed up in the firſt plagues, but preſerved 
in them, and raiſed up out of them, to be a laſting monument 
of rev of God againſt ſuch hardened impenitency. hom Rom. ix. 18. 
be will, he hardeneth, muſt be ſtill reſtrained to ſuch perſons as 
that tyrant was. 

It is endleis to enter into the diſcuſſion of all the paſſages 
ated from the Scripture to this purpoſe ; this key ſerving, as 
they think it does, to open moſt of them. It is plain theſe 
words of our Saviour concerning thoſe whom the 1 had John xviil, 
given him, are only to be meant of a diſpenſation of Provi- * 
dence, and not of a decree; ſince he adds, And I have 4 
une of them, except the ſon of perdition : for it cannot 
kd, that he was in the decree, and yet was loſt. And in the 
lame period in which God is ſaid to work in us both to twill Phil. it. 12, 
and to do, we are required to work out our own ſalvation with 
tar and trembling, The word rendered, erdained to eternal ar xiii, 
afe, does alſo ſignify, fitted or prediſpoſed to eternal life. That 48. 
queſtion, I ho made thee differ ? ſeems to refer to thoſe gifts 1 Cor, ic. 
wich in different degrees =_ meaſures were poured out on = 
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2 Pet. ii. 1. tworld; and the wicked are ſaid to deny the 
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firſt Chriſtians; in which men were only paſſive, and difcri. 

| minated from one another by the freedom of thoſe gifts, with. 
out any thing previous in them to diſpoſe them to them, 

2. Chriſt is ſaid to be the propitiation for the 3 of the while 


ord that bought 
them; and his death, as to its extent to all men, is ſet in oppo- 


Bom. v. 18. ſition to the fin of Adam, ſo that as by the offence of me, 


judgment came upon all men to condemnation, fo by the righten|. 
neſs of one, the free gift came upon all men to juſtification of 
life. The all of the one fide muſt be of the ſame extent 
with the al! of the other: ſo ſince all are concerned in 
Adzm's fin, all muſt be likewiſe concerned in the death of 
Chriſt. This they urge farther, with this argument, that 
all men are obliged to believe in the death of Chriſt, bur no 
man can be obliged to believe a lye ; therefore it follows that 
he muſt have died for all. Nor can it be thought that grace 
is ſo efficacious of itſelf, as to determine us; otherwiſe why are 


Aa- ist., we required net to grieve God's Spirit? Why is it ſaid, 15 


37 
Ila. V. 4 


Matth. ani. aν,T“] re//? the Hely Gheſt; as your fathers did, fo as ye 


Flaw eſten would have gathered you under my wings, but jt 
would net? What more could I have done in my vineyard, that 
has not been done in it? I heſe ſeem to be plain intimations & 
a power in us, by which we not only can, but often do relilt 
the motions of grace. 

If the determining efficacy of grace is not acknowledged, it 
will be yet much harder to believe that we are efficacioully de. 
termined to /n. This ſeems to be not only contrary to the 
purity and holineſs of God, but is ſo manifeſtly contrary to the 
whole ſtrain of the Scriptures, that charges fin upon men, that 


Hof. xiii. 9. in ſo copious a ſubject it is not neceſſary to bring proofs. 0 


Iſrael, thou haft deſtreyed thyſelf, but in me is thy help : and, 


Ich. v. 40. ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life : why will yu 


11s 


Ezckaxzziii. ie, C houſe of Iſrael? And as for that nicety of ſaying, that 


the evil of fin conſiſts in a negation, which is not a poſitive 
being, ſo that though God ſhould determine men to the action 
that is ſinful, yet he is not concerned in the fin of it: they 
think it is too metaphyſical, to put the honour of God and his 
attributes upon ſuch a ſubtilty : for in ſins againſt moral laws, 
there ſeenis to be an antecedent immorality in the action itſelf, 
which is inſeparable from it. But ſuppoſe that fin conſiſted in 
a negative, yet that privation does immediately and neceſſarily 


reſult out of the action, without any other thing whatſoever 


intervening : ſo that if God does infallibly determine a ſinger 
to commit the action to which that guilt belongs, though that 
ſhould be 2 fin only by reaſon of a privation that is dependent 
upon it, then it does not appear but that he is realiy the author 


of ſin; fince if he is the author of the ſinſul 1 
which 
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which the ſin depends as a ſhadow upon its ſubſtance, he muſt A R T. 
de eſteemed, ſay they, the author of fin. XVII. 
And though it may be ſaid, that fin being a violation of a,” 
God's law, he himſelf, who is not bound by his law, cannot 
be guilty of ſin; yet an action that is immoral, is fo eflen- 
tially oppoſite to infinite perfection, that God cannot be ca- 
pable of it, as being a contradiction to his own nature, Nor is 
t to be ſuppoſed that he can damn men for that, which is the 
neceſlary reſult of an action to which he himſelf decermined 
them, 
As for perſeverance, the many promiſes made in the Scrip- 
tures to them that overcome, that continue /fedfaft and faithfulRev. ii, and 
u the death, ſeem to inſinuate, that a man may fall from al. 
good ſtate, Thoſe famous words in the ſixth of the He- 
brews do plainly intimate, that ſuch men may fo fall away, Heb. vi, 
that it may be impoſſible to 1: new them again by repentance, 
And in that Epiſtle where it is ſaid, The juf? ſhall live by faith; Heb. x. 
t is ad.'ed, but if he draw back (any man is not in the ori- 
ginal, my Soul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. And it is poſitive- 
ly aid by the Prophet, hen the righteous turneth away from bk. xviiis 
his 3 and committeth iniquity, all His righteouſneſs *+ 
that be hath dane ſhall not be mentioned; in his fin that be hath 


ſaned fbail he die, Theſe ſuppoſitions, with a great many 


more of the ſame ſtrain that may be brought out of other places, 
00 give us all poſſible reaſon to believe that a good man may 
fall from a good ſtate, as well as that a wicked man may turn 
from a bad one. In concluſion, the end of all things, the final 
judgment at the laſt day, which ſhall be pronounced accord- 
ng to what men have done, whether good or evil, and their 
deing to be rewarded and puniſhed according to it, ſeems ſo ef- 
kctually to aſſert a freedom in our wills, that they think this 
aone might ſerve to prove the whole cauſe. 

So far I have ſet forth the force of the argument on the 
ide of the Remonſtrants. As for the Socinians, they make 
weir plea out of what is faid by the one and by the other fide. 
They agree with the Remonſtrants in all that they ſay againſt 
alolute decrees, and in urging all thoſe conſequences that do 
uiſe out of them: and they do alſo agree with the Calviniſts 
in all that they urge againſt the poſſibility of a certain preſcience 
of future contingents; ſo that it will not be neceſſary to 
let forth their plea more ſpecially, nor needs more be ſaid in 
Opolition to it, than what was already ſaid as part of the 
Nemonſtrants plea, Therefore, without dwelling any longer 
on that, I come now to make ſome reflections upon the whole 
matter, 

It is at firſt view apparent, that there is a great deal of 
Weight in what has been ſaid of both ſides: ſo much, that 


T4 it 
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AR r. it is no wonder if education, the conſtant attending more to 
XVII. the difficulties of the one fide than of the other, and a temper 


ſome way proportioned to it, does fix men very eadily to 
either the one or the other perſuaſion. Both ſides have their 
difficulties, ſo it will be natural to chooſe that fide where the 
difficulties are leaſt felt: but it is plain there is no reaſon for 
either of them to deſpiſe the other, ſince the arguments of 
both are far from being contemptible. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that both ſides ſeem to be 
chiefly concerned to aſſert the honour of God, and of his 
attributes. Both agree in this, that whatever 1s fixed as the 
primary idea of God, all other things muſt be explained ſo as 
to be conſiſtent with that. Contradictions are never to be ad. 
mitted ; but things may be juſtly believed, againſt which ob- 
jections may be formed that cannot be eaſily anſwered. 

The one fide think, that we muſt begin with the idea of 
infinite perfection, of independency and abſolute ſovereignty: 
and if in the ſequel difficulties occur which cannot be cleared, 
that ovght not to ſhake us from this primary idea of God, 

Others think, that we cannot frame ſuch clear notions 
of independency, ſovereignty, and infinite perfection, as we 
can do of juſtice, truth, holineſs, goodneſs, and rercy: 
and ſince the Scripture. propoſes God to us moſt frequently 
under thoſe ideas, they think that we ought to fix on theſe 
as the primary ideas of God, and then reduce all other thing 
to them. 

Thus both ſides ſeem zealous for God and his glory; both 
lay down general maxims that can hardly be 2 and 
both argue juſtly from their firſt principles. "Theſe are great 
grounds for mutual charity and forbearance in theſe mat- 
ters. 

It is certain, that one who has long interwoven his thoughts 
of infinite perfection, with the notions of abſolute and un- 
changeable decrees, of carrying on every thing by a politive 
will, of doing every thing for his own glory, cannot appre- 
hend decrees depending on a foreſeen free-will, a grace ſub- 
ject to it, a merit of Chriſt's death that is loſt, and a mans 
— at one time loved, and yet finally hated of God, without 
horror. Theſe things ſeem to carry in them an appearance d 
feebleneſs, of dependence, and of changeableneſs. 

On the other hand; a man that has accuſtomed himſelf to 
think often on the infinite goodneſs and mercy, the long- 
ſuffering, patience, and ſlowneſs to 2 that appears in 
God ; he cannot let the thought of abſolute reprobation, ot 
of determining men to fin, or of not giving them the grace 
neceſſary to keep them from ſin and damnation, enter = 
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ore to 
emper 


his mind, without the ſame horror that another feels in the A R r. 
reverſe of all this. XVII. 
$o that the ſource of both opinions being the different idea 


dily to 


that they have of God, and both theſe ideas being true ; men 


: * only miſtaking in the extent of them, and in the conſe- 
on for WI quences drawn from them; here are the cleareſt grounds ima- 
nts. of ginable for a mutual forbearance, for not judging men impe- 
| riouſly, nor cenſuring them ſeverely upon either ſide. And 
to hs thoſe who have at different times of their lives been of both 
of bis opinions, and who upon the evidence of reaſon, as it has 
as the WI 2ppeared to them, have changed their perſuaſions, can ſpeak 
1 fo of more affirmatively here; for they know, that in great ſince- 
be ad. rity of heart they have thought both ways. 
oh abs Each 28 has ſome practical advantages of its fide. 
A Calviniſt is taught, by his opinions, to think meanly of him- 
idca of elf, and to aſcribe the honour of all to God; which w in 
1 him a deep foundation for humility: he is alſo much inclined 
cleared, to ſecret prayer, and to a fixed dependence on God ; which 
= naturally both brings his mind to a good ſtate, and fixes it 
notions in it: and ſo though perhaps he cannot give a coherent account 
as we WI of the grounds of his watchfulneſs and care of himſelf; yet 
mercy: that temper ariſes out of his humility, and his earneſtneſs in 
quently Wl bayer. A Remonſtrant, on the other hand, is engaged to 
n thee awaken and improve his faculties, to fill his mind with good 
things notions, to raiſe them in himſelf by frequent reflection, and 
by a conſtant attention to his own actions: he ſees cauſe to 
„ both WI '*proach himſelf for his fins, and to ſet about his duty to pur- 
4; and WM 2*©: being aſſured that it is through his own fault if he miſ- 
e great carries: he has no dreadful terrors upon his mind; nor is he 
> mat- WJ tempted to an undue ſecurity, or to ſwell up in (perhaps) an 
* Gs conceit of his being unalterably in the favour of 
hts 0, 
— Both ſides have their pps temptations as well as their 
politive alvantages : the Calviniſt is tempted to a falſe ſecurity, and 
t appte- I doch: and the Arminian may be tempted to truſt too much 
ce ſub- do himſelf, and too little to God: ſo equally may a man of a 
a man s cam temper, and of moderate thoughts, balance this mat- 
without ter between both the ſides, and fo unreaſonable it is to give 
ance f way to a poſitive and dictating temper in this point. If the 
Arminian is zealous to aſſert liberty, it is becauſe he cannot 
mſelf to lee, how there can be good or evil in the world without it: 
e long- he thinks it is the work of God, that he has made for great 
years in ends ; and therefore he can allow of nothing that he thinks de- 
tion, or *roys it. If on the other hand a Calviniſt ſeems to break in 
e grace upon liberty, it is becauſe he cannot reconcile it with the ſo- 
ter into vereignty 


his 
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AR T. vereignty of God, and the freedom of his grace: and he 


XVII 


grows to think that it is an act of devotion to offer up the one 
to ſave the other. | ; 

The common fault of both fides is, to charge one another 
with the conſequences of their opinions, as if they were 
truly their tenets. Whereas they are apprehenſive enough 
of theſe conſequences, they have no mind to them, and 
they fancy that by a few diſtinctions they can avoid them, 
But each fide thinks the conſequences of the other are both 
worſe, and more certainly faſtened to that doctrine, than 
the conſequences that are urged againſt himſelf are. And ſo 
they think they n uſt chooſe that opinion that is the leaſt per. 
plexed and difficult: not but that ingenuous and learned men 
of all ſides confeſs, that they feel themſelves very often pinched 
in theſe matters. 

Another very indecent way of managing theſe points, is, 
that both ſides do too often ſpeak very boldly cf God. Some 
petulant wits, in order to the repreſenting the contrary opinion 
as abſurd and ridiculous, have brought in God, repreſenting 
him, with indecent expreſions, as acting or decrecing, accord. 
ing to their hypotheſis, in a manner that is not only unbe, 
coming, but that borders upon blaſphemy. From which, 
though they think to eſcape by ſaying, that tos ate only ſheu- 
ing what muſt follow if the other opinion were believed; yet 
there is a ſolemnity and gravity of ſtyle, that ought to be 
moſt religiouſly obſerved, when we poor mortals take upon 
us to ſpeak of the glory or attributes, the decrees or ope- 
rations of the great God of heaven and earth: and every 
thing relating to this, that is put in a burleſque air, is intolera- 
ble. It is a ſign of a very daring preſumption, to pretend to 
aſſign the order of all the acts of God, the ends propoſed in 
them, and the methods by which they are executed. We, 
who do nct know how our thoughts carry our bodies to obey 


and ſecond our minds, ſhould not imagine that we can con- 


ceive how God may move or bend our wills. The hard thing 
to digeſt in this whole matter, is reprobation : they who think 
it neceſſiry to aſſert the freedom of clection, would fain 
avoid it: they ſcek ſoft words for it, ſuch as the paſling by 
or leaving men to periſh: they ſtudy to put that on Adam's 
ſin, and they take all the metheds they can to ſoften an 
opinion that ſeems harſh, and that ſounds ill. But howſoever 
they will bear all the conſequences of it, rather than let the 
point of abſolute election go. 

On the other ſide, thoſe who do once perſuade themſelves 


that the doctrine of reprobation is falſe, do not ſce how they 
can 
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ein deny it, and yet aſcribe a free election to God. They AR T. 
ue once perſuaded that there can be no reprobation but what XVII. 


js condition2te, and founded on what is foreſeen concerning 
men's ſins: and from this they are forced to fay the ſame thing 
of election. And both fides ſtudy to begin the controverſy 
with that which they think they can the moſt eaſily prove; 
the one at the eſtabliſhing of election, and the other at the 
overthrowing of reprobation. Some have ſtudied to ſeek out 
middle ways: for they obſerving that the Scriptures are writ 
in a gr-at diverſity of ſtyle, in treating of the good or evil 
that happens to us, aſcribing the one to God, and imputing 
the other to ourſelves, teaching us to aſcribe the honour of 
all that is good to God, and to caſt the blame of all that is 
evil upon ourſelves, have from thence concluded, that God 
muſt have a different influence and cauſality in the one, from 
what he has in the other : but when they go to make this out, 
they meet with great difficulties ; yet they chooſe to bear theſe 
rather than to involve themſelves in thoſe equally great, if not 
greater difficulties, that are in either of the other opinions. 
They wrap up all in two general aſſertions, that are great prac- 
tical truths, Let us arrogate no good to ourſelves, and impute 
w evil to God, and fo let the whole matter reſt. This may 
de thought by ſome the lazier, as well as the ſafer way; which 
avoids difficulties, rather than anſwers them; whereas they ſay 
of both the contending ſides, that they are better at the ſtart- 
ing of difficulties than at the reſolving of them. 


Thus far I have gone upon the general, in making ſuch 
reflections as will appear but too well grounded to thoſe who 
have with any attention read the chief diſputants of both ſides. 
In theſe great points all agree : that mercy is freely offered 
to the world in Chriſt Jeſus: that God did freely offer his 
don to be our propitiation, and has freely accepted the ſacri- 


ice of his death in our ſtead, whereas he might have con- 


demned every man to have periſhed for his own fins : that 
God does, in the diſpenſation of this Goſpel, and the promul- 
ration of it to the ſeveral nations, act according to the free- 
dom of his grace, upon reaſons that are to us myſterious and 
paſt finding out: that every man is inexcuſable in the ſight 
of God: that all men are fo far free as to be praiſe-worthy or 
blaTe-worthy for the good or evil they do: that every man 
ought to employ his faculties all he can, and to pray and de- 
pend earneſtly upon God for his protection and aſſiſtance: 
tat no man in practice ought to think that there is a fate 
x decree hanging over him, and ſo become flothful in his 

duty, 
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A Rr. duty, but that every man ought to do the beſt he can, as if 
XVII. there were no ſuch decree, ſince, whether there is or is not, 
it is not poſſible for him to know what it is: that every man 
ought to be deeply humbled for his fins in the ſight of God, 
without excuſing himſelf by pretending a decree was upon 
him, or a want of power in him : that all men are bound to 
obey the rules ſet them in the Goſpel, and are to expect nei. 
ther mercy nor favour from Cod, but as they ſet themſelves 
diligently about that: and finally, that at the laſt day all 
men ſhall be judged, not according to ſecret decrees, but ac. 
cording to their own works. In theſe great truths, of which 
the greater part are practical, all men agree. If they would 
agree as honeſtly in the practice of them, as they do in con- 
feſſing them to be true, they would do that which is much 
more important and neceſſary, than to ſpeculate and diſpute 
about niceties ; by which the world would quickly put on a 
new face, and then thoſe few, that might delight in curious 
ſearches and arguments, would manage them with more mo- 


cilious. 

] have hitherto inſiſted on ſuch general reflections as ſeemed 
proper to theſe queſtions. I come now in the laſt place to 
examine how far our Church hath determined the matter, ei- 
ther in this Article or elſewhere : how far ſhe hath reſtrained 
her ſons, and how far ſhe has left them at liberty. For thoſe 
different opinions being ſo intricate in themſelves, and ſo apt 
to raiſe hot diſputes, and to kindle Jaſting quarrels, it will not 
be ſuitable to that moderation which our Church hath obſerved 
in all other things, to ſtretch her words on theſe heads beyond 
their ſtrict ſenſe. The natural equity or reaſon of things ought 
rather to carry us, on the other hand, to as great a comprehen- 
fiveneſs of all ſides, as may well conſiſt with the words in which 
our Church hath expreſled herſelf on thoſe heads. 

It is not to be denied, but that the Article ſeems to be 
framed according to St. Auſtin's doctrine : it ſuppoſes men to 

be under a curſe and damnation, antecedently to prede/li- 
nation, from which they are delivered by it; 2 it is directly 
againſt the Supralapſarian doctrine: nor does the Article 
make any mention of reprobation, no, not in a hint; no de- 
finition is made concerning it. The Article does alſo ſeem to 
aſſert the efficacy of grace: that in which the knot of the 
whole difficulty lies, is not defined; that is, whether God's 
eternal purpoſe or decree was made according to what he 
foreſaw his creatures would do, or purely upon an abſolute 
will, in order to his own glory. It is very — 
ole 
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thoſe who penned it, meant that the decree was abſolute; but A R T. 
yet ſince they have not ſaid it, thoſe who ſubſcribe the Ar- XVII. 
ticles do not ſeem to be bound to any thing that is not expreſſed 
in them: and therefore ſince the Remonſtrants do not deny 
but that God having foreſeen what all mankind would, ac- 
cording to all the different circumſtances in which they ſhould 
be put, do or not do, he upon that did by a ſitm and eternal 
decree lay that whole deſign in all its branches, which he 
executes in time; they may ſubſcribe this Article without re- 
nouncing their opinion as to this matter. On the-other hand, 
the Calviniſts have leſs occaſion for ſeruple; ſince the Article 
does ſeem more plainly to favour them. The thiee cautions, 
that are added to it, do likewiſe intimate that St. Auſtin's doc- 
tine was deſigned to be ſettled by the Article: For the danger 
of men's having the ſentence of God's predoſtination always be- 
fore their eyes, which may occaſion either deſperation on the one 
hand, or the wretchleſneſs of moſt unclean living on the other, 
belongs only to that fide ; ſince theſe miſchiefs do not ariſe out 
of the other hypotheſis. The other two, of taking the pro- 
miſes of God in the ſenſe in which they are ſet forth to us in 
bah Scriptures ;, and of following that will of God that is ex- 
preſily declared to us in the word of God, relate very viſibly to 
the ſame opinion: though others do infer from theſe cau- 
tions, that the doctrine laid down in the Article muſt be fo 
underſtood as to agree with theſe cautions ; and therefore the 
ague, that ſince abſolute predeſtination cannot conſiſt with 
tiem, that therefore the Article is to be otherwiſe explained. 
They ſay the natural conſequence of an abſolute decree, is 
ether preſumption or deſpair ; ſince a man upon that bottom 
reckons, that which way ſoever tae decree is made, it muſt 
certainly be 3 They alſo argue, that becauſe we 
nuſt receive the promiſes of God as conditional, we muſt 
alſo believe the decree to be conditional; for abſolute decrees 
exclude conditional promiſes. An offer cannot be ſuppoſed 
t be made in earneſt, by him that has excluded the greateſt 
number of men from it by an antecedent act of his own. 
And if we muſt only follow the revealed will of God, we 
ught not to 2 that there is an antecedent and poſitive 
Wil of God, that has decreed our doing the contrary to what 
e has commanded. 

Thus the one ſide argues, that the Article as it lies, in 
be plain meaning of thoſe who conceived it, does very expreſsly 
Wabliſh their doctrine : and the other argues, from thoſe cau- 
ons that are added to it, that it ought to be underſtood fo 
6 that it may agree with theſe cautions: and both ſides find 
the Article itſelf ſuch grounds, that they reckon they do nat 

renounce 
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- 1 E. renounce their opinions by ſubſcribing it. The Remonſtrant 


e each of Chriſt ſeems to be very plainly affirmed in the mos 
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ſide have this farther to add, that the univerſal extent of the 


folemn part of all the offices of the Church : for in the office 
of Communion, and in the Prayer of Conſecration, we own 
that Chriſt, by the one oblation of himſelf once offered, mai, 
there a full, perfect, and ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation, and 2 
risfaftion for the ſins of the whole world, Though the other 
ſay, that by full, perfect, and ſufficient, is not to be under. 
ſtood that Chriſt's death was intended to be a complete facti. 
fice and ſatisfaction for the who'e world, but that in its own 
value it was capable of being ſuch. This is thought too great 
a ſtretch put upon the words. And there are yet more expreſ 
words in our Church-Catechiſm to this purpoſe ; which is to 
be conſidered as the moſt folemn declaration of the ſenſe of the 
Church, ſince that is the doctrine in which ſhe inſtructs 2 
her children: and in that part of it which ſeems to be moſt 
important, as bras the ſhort ſummary of the Apoſtles Creed, 
it is ſaid, God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all manking: 
where all muſt ſtand in the ſame extent of univerſality, a 
in the precedent and in the following words; The Father why 
made me and all the world; the Hol Ghoſt who ſuncliſieth me 
and all the elect people of Gd; which being to be underſtood 
ſeverely, and without exception, this muſt alſo be taken in the 
ſame firieneſs. There is another argument brought from the 
office of Baptiſm, to prove that men may fall from a ſtate a 

race and regeneration ; for in the whole office, more particu- 
— in the "Thankſgiving after the Baptiſm, it is affirmed, that 
the perſon baptized is regenerated by God's Holy Spirit, and is 
received for his own child by adoption : now ſince it is certain 
that many who are baptized, fall from that ſtate of grace, 
this ſeems to import, that ſome of the regenerate may fall away: 
which though it agrees well with St. Auſtin's doctrine, yet it 
does not agree with the Calviniſts opinions. 


Thus I have examined this matter in as ſhort a compaſs 
was poſſible; and yet I do nct know that I have forgot any in 

rtant part of the whole controverſy, though it is large, an 
hs many branches. 1 have kept, as far as I can perceivt, 
that indifference which I propoſed to myſelf in the proſecuting 
of this matter; and have not on this occaſion declared my owl 
opinion, though I have not avoided the doing it upon other oc 
caſions. Since the Church has not been peremptory, but that 
a latitude has been left to different opinions, I thought it be 
came me to make this explanation of the Article fuch : a1 
therefore I have not endeavoured to poſſeſs the reader - 
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that which is my own ſenſe in this matter, but have laid the A R T. 


force of the arguments, as well as the weight of the difi- 
culties of both ſides before him, with all the advantages that 
I had found in the books either of the one or of the other 


perſuaſion. And I leave the choice as free to my reader, as 
the Church has done, 
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H E impiety, that is condemned in this Article, was firſt WM tween th 
taught by ſome of the Heathen orators and philoſophers WM the one i 

in the fourth century, who, in their addreſſes to the Chriſtian WF Law or 
emperors for the tolerance of paganiſm, ſtarted this thought, d ſuch 
that how lively ſoever it may ſeem, when well ſet off in a piece ¶ ſaved in 
of eloquence, will not bear a ſevere argument: that God is Wi his comp 
more honoured by the varieties and different methods of wor- W The forr 
ſhipping and ſerving him, than if all ſhould fall into the ſame WF nothing « 
way: that this diverſity has a beauty in it, and a ſuitableneis WI that the 
to the infinite perfections of God; and it does not look nme of 
like a mutual agreement or concert, as when all men worſhip Wi lieve its 
him one way. But this is rather a flaſh of wit than true rca« ¶ and by cc 


ſoning. and judgr 
The Alcoran has carried this matter farther, to the aſſerting, WM promiſe x 
that all men in all religions are equally acceptable to God, it WF and his d 


they ſerve him faithfu 1 in them. The infuſing this into with » 
the world, that has a ſhew of mercy in it, made men moe l words 
eaſy to receive their law; and they took care by their extreme tt glory 

ſeverity to fix them in it, when they were once engaged: for being a p: 
though they uſe no force to make men Muſſelmans, yet they Wl? is; a 
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from it, if it is once —__ The doctrine of Leviathan, ve are afi 
that makes /aw to be religion, and religion to be law, that Kings, 

is, that obliges ſubjects to believe that religion to be true, orſuman Jay 
at leaſt to follow that which is enacted by the laws of theit bat no ſul 
country, muſt be built either on this foundation, that there 
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is no ſuch thing as revealed religion, but that it is only a political 1 


1 zor that all religions are equally acceptable to 
God. 

Others having obſerved that it was a very ſmall part of 
mankind that had the advantages of the Chriſtian religion, 
have thought it too cruel to damn in their thoughts all thoſe 
who have not heard of it, and yet have lived morally and 
vicuouſly, according to their light and education. And ſome, 
to make themſelves and others eaſy, in accommodating their 
religion to their ſecular intereſts, to excuſe their changing, 
and to quiet their conſciences, have ſet up this notion, that 
ſeems to have a largeneſs both of good nature and chari 
in it; looks plauſible, and is calculated to take in the great 
numbers: they therefore ſuppoſe that God in his infinite 
zoodneſs will accept equally the fervices that all his crea» 
— gy to him, according to the beſt of their ſkill and 
rength. 

In oppoſition to all which, they are here condemned, who 
think that every man ſhall be ſaved by the Lato or Sec which 
he profefſeth : where a great difference is to be obſerved be- 
tween the words ſaved by the Law, and ſaved in the Law; 
the one is condemned, but not the other. To be ſaved by a 
Law or Sett, ſignifies, that by the virtue of that Law or 
den ſuch men who follow it may be ſaved: whereas to be 
ſaved in a Law or Sed, imports only, that God may extend 
Mus compaſſions to men that are engaged in falſe religions. 
The former is only condemned by this Article, which affirms 
nothing concerning the other. In ſum; if we have fully proved 
that the Chriftian religion was delivered to the world in the 
name of God, and was atteſted by miracles, ſo that we be- 
lere its truth, we muſt believe every part and tittle of it, 
ind by conſequence thoſe paſſages which denounce the wrath 
and judgments of God againſt impenitent ſinners, and that 
promiſe mercy and ſalvation only upon the account of Chriſt 
and his death: Je muft believe with our hearts, and confeſs 
it with our mouths : we muſt not be aſhamed of Chriſt, or of 
bis words, left 
the glory of his Father, with his holy angels. This, I fay, 
being a part of the Goſpel, muſt be as true as the Goſpel it- 
klf is; and theſe rules muſt bind all thoſe to whom they 
ue propoſed, whether they are enacted by Law or not: for if 
we are aſſured that they are a part of the Law of the King 
f Kings, we are bound to believe and obey them, whether 
buman laws do favour them or not; it being an evident thing, 
at no ſubordinate authority can derogate from that which is 

Q ſuperior 


he ſhould be aſhamed of us, when he comes in g 
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AR x. ſuperior to it: fo if the laws of God are clearly revealed, and accepted 


XVII. certainly conveyed down to us, we are bound by them, and make t 
no human law can diflolve this obligation. If God has de- that is 
clared his will to us, it can never be ſuppoſed to be free to us God wi 
to chooſe whether we will obey.it or not, and ſerve him under This al 
'that or under another form of religion, at our pleaſure and of juſti 
choice, We are limited by what God has declared to us, and colours 
we mult not fancy ourſelves to be at liberty after he has revealed pardon 
his will to us. mited t. 
As to ſuch to whom the Chriftian religion is revealed, there WI fad, tha 
no queſtion can be made, for it is certain they are under an one oth, 
indiſpenſable obligation to obey and follow that which is h whereby 
graciouſly: revealed to them : they are bound to follow it ac. be made 
cording to what they are in their conſciences perſuaded is its and in 
true ſenſe and meaning. And if for any ſecular intereſt they WI parconec 
chooſe to comply with that which they are convinced is an im. This 
portant error, and is condemned in the Scripture, they do WI bever al 


plainly ſhew that they prefer lands, houſes, and life, to the channel 
authority of God, in whoſe will, when revealed to them, WW that no 
they are bound to acquieſce. ledge of 
The only difficulty remaining, is concerning thoſe wo dilpenlati 
never heard of this religion; whether, or how can they be have it n 
ſaved? St. Paul having divided the world into Jews and Gen- dot be fa 
tiles, called by him thoſe who were in the Law, and who veated, t 
3 ii. 12. were without Law; he ſays, thoſe who ſinned without Lau, uleſs th 
+ '5* that is, out of the Mofaical diſpenſation, ſhall be judged with- , cert: 
out Law, that is, upon another foot. For he adds, when Without « 
the Gentiles, which have not the Law, do by nature the thing Wl t reve; 
contained in the Law, (that is, the moral parts of it) th! de made, 
having not the Law, are a Law unto themſelves ; (that is, culties th 
their conſciences are to them inſtcad of a written Law;) A gre 
which ſhew the work of the Law written in their hearts, their ny 
conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean of this 1 
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ile accuſing or eye excuſing one another. This implies d which th 

there are either ſeeds of knowledge and virtue laid in then de in 

nature of man, or that ſuch notions paſs among them, a dem is 

Rom, x. 14 · are carried down by tradition. The fame St. Paul ſays, Hu miles of 
can they call on him in whom they have not believed © and bu tainty 

can they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and feu de put in 

can they hear without a preacher *® Which ſeems plainly u Whom thi 
intimate, that men cannot be bound to believe, and by con lifference 
ſequence cannot be puniſhed for not believing, unleſs the Gol been invi 

Aa. x. 34, pel is preached to them. St. Peter ſaid to Cornelius, Of aff ?'**flion, 
35 truth I perceive that God is no reſpetter of perſons; but ! * effect 
uons © 
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Thoſe places ſeem to import, that thoſe who A R T. 


acted of him. XVII! 


make the beſt uſe they can of that ſmall meaſure of light 
that is given them, ſhall be judged according to it; and that 
God will not require more of them than he has given them, 
This alſo agrees ſo well with the ideas which we have both 
of juſtice and goodneſs, that this opinion wants not ſpecial 
colours to make it look well, But on the other hand, the 
pardon of fin, and the favour of God, are fo poſitively li- 
mited to the believing in Chriſt Jeſus, and it is ſo expreſs] 
ſaid, that, there is no ſalvation in any other; and that there is ag: iy, x2, 
wane other name (or authority) under heaven given among men, 
whereby we muſt be ſaved ; that the diſtinction which can only 
be made in this matter, +5 this, that it is only on the account, 
and in the conſideration of the death of Chriſt, that fin is 
pardoned, and men are ſaved. 

This is the only ſacrifice in the ſight of God; fo that who- 
ſoever are received into mercy, have it through Chriſt as the 
channel and conveyance of it. But it is not fo plainly ſaid, 
that no man can be ſaved, unleſs he has an explicit know- 
ledge of this, together with a belief in it, Few in the old 
dilpenſation could have that: infants, and innocents, or ideots 
have it not; and yet it were a bold thing to ſay, that they may 
not be faved by it. So it does not appear to be clearly re- 
vealed, that none ſhould be ſaved by the death of Chriſt, 
unleſs they do explicitly both know it, and believe in it: fince 
It is certain, that God may pardon fin only upon that ſcore, 
without obliging all men to believe in it, elpecilly when it is 
not revealed to them. And here another diſtinction is to 
de made, which will clear this whole matter, and all the diffi- 
culties that ariſe out of it. 

A great difference is to be made between a fœderal 
certainty of ſalvation, ſecured by the promiſes of God, and 
of this new covenant in Chriſt Jeſus, and the extent to 
whick the goodneſs and mercy of God may go. None 


are in the federal ſtate of ſalvation but Chriſtians: to 
tem is given the covenant of grace, and to them the pro- 
miſes of God are made and offered; fo that they have a 
certainty of it upon their performing thoſe conditions that 
are put in the promiſcs. 
whom the tidings of it were never brought; but yet a great 
difference is to be made between them, and thoſe who , 
deen invited to this covenant, and admitted to the outward 
profeſſion, and the common privileges of it, and that yet have 
n effect rejected it: theſe are under ſuch poſitive denun- 
cations of wrath and judgment, that there is no room left 
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all that are ſaved, are ſaved through Chriſt ; but whether al 
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for any charitable thoughts or hopes concerning them: ſb 
that if any part of the Goſpel is true, that muſt be alſo true, 
that they are under condemnation, for having loved darkny | 
more than light, when the light ſhone upon them, and viſited 
them. But as for them whom God has left in darkneſs, they 
are certainly out of the covenant, out of thoſe promiſes and 
declarations that are made in it. So that they have no fe. 
deral right to be ſaved, neither can we affirm that they ſhall 
be ſaved : but on the other hand, they are not under thoſe po- 
ſitive denunciations, becauſe they were never made to them: 
therefore ſince God has not declared that they ſhall be damned, 
no more ought we to take upon us to damn them. 

Inſtead of ſtretching the ſeverity of juſtice by an inference, 
we may rather venture to ſtretch the mercy of God, ſince 
that is the attribute which of all others is the moſt magnif- 
cently ſpoken of in the Scriptures : ſo that we ought to think 
of it in the largeſt and moſt camprehenſive manner. But in- 
deed the moſt proper way is, for us to ſtop where the revelation 
of God ſtops; and not to be wiſe beyond what is written; 
but to leave the ſecrets of God as myſteries too far above us 
to examine, or to ſound their depth. We do certainly know 
on what terms we ourſelves ſhall be faved or damned: and 
we ought to be contented with that, and rather ſtudy to wort 
out our own ſalvation with fear and trembling, than to let our 
minds run out into uncertain ſpeculations concerning the mea- 
ſures and the conditions of God's uncovenanted mercies : we 
ought to take all poſſible care that we ourſelves come not into 
condemnation, rather than to define politively of others who 
muſt, or who muſt not, be condemned. 

It is therefore enough to fix this according to the deſign of 
the Article, that it is not free to men to chooſe at pleaſure 
what religion they will, as if that were left to them, or that 
all religions were alike ; which ſtrikes at the foundation, and 
undermines the truth of all revealed religion. None are 
within the covenant of grace but true Chriſtians; and all are 
excluded out of it, to whom it is offered, who do not receive 
and believe it, and live according to it. So in a word, 


theſe ſhall be called to the explicit knowledge of him, |s 
more than we have any good ground to affirm. Nor are we 
to go into that other queſtion ; whether any that are only 
in a ſtate of nature, live fully up to its light? This is that 
about which we can have no certainty, no more than whether 
there may be a common grace given to them all, proportioned 


to their ſtate, and to the obligations of it. This in general 
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may be ſafely believed, that God will never be wanting to ART. 
kick as do their utmoſt endeavours in order to the ſaving of XVIII. 
their ſouls : but that, as in the caſe of Cornelius, an angel 

will be ſent, and a miracle be wrought, rather than ſuch a 

0 perſon ſhall be left to periſh. But whether any of them do 

niſes and ever arrive at that ſtate, is more than we can determine ; and 

; oy — it is a vain attempt for us to endeavour to find it out. 
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SR0-1I 0 LE ALL, 
Of the Church. 


The Uiſible Chuzch of Chziſt is a Congzegation of 
faithful Pen, in the which the pine Wozd of Cad ig 
p2eached, and the Daczaments be duly adminiſtered 
actozding to Chziſt's Dzdinance, in all thole things 
that of neceſſity are requiſite to the lame. 

As the Chuzch of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch 
have crred, ſo alſo the Church of Rome Hath erred, 
not only in theiz living and manner of Cezemonicg, 
but alſo in matters of Faith. 


HIS Article, together with ſome that follow it, relates 
to the fundamental difference between us and the Church 
of Rome: they teaching that we are to judge of doctrines 
by the authority and the deciſions of the Church; whercas 
we affirm, that we are firſt to examine the doctrine, and a- 
cording to that, to judge of the purity of a Church. Some. 


what was already ſaid on the ſixth Article relating to this mit- 


ter: what remains is now to be conſidered. 

The whole queſtion is to be reduced to this point, whether 
we ought to examine and judge of matters of religion, ac- 
cording to the light and faculty of judging that we have; or 
if we are bound to ſubmit in all things to the deciſion of the 
Church? Here the matter muſt be determined againſt private 
judgment, by very expreſs and clear authorities, otherwiſe 
the other fide proves itſelf, For we having naturally a faculty 
of judging for ourſelves, and uſing it in all other things, this 
freedom being the greateſt of all our other rights, muſt be {till 
aſſerted, unleſs it can be made appear that God has in fome 
things put a bar upon it by his ſupreme authority, 

hat authority muſt be very expreſs, if we are required 


to ſubmit to it in a point of ſuch vaſt importance to us. We 


do alſo ſee that men are apt to be miſtaken, and are apt like- 
wiſe willingly to miſtake, and to miſlead others; and that 
particularly in matters of religion the world has been f 
much impoſed upon and abuſed, that we cannot be bound to 
ſubmit to any ſort of perſons implicitly, without very good and 
clear grounds that do aſſure us of their infallibility : Otherwise 
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«| either through ignorance, and weakneſs, or corruption, A R r. 


on deſign, abuſe and miſlead us. 
or proofs of this infallibility muſt be very expreſs ; ſince we are 
ſure no man nor body of men can have it among them, but 
by a privilege from God; and a r of ſo extraordinar 
z nature muſt be given, if at all, in very plain, and wit 
very evident characters; ſince without theſe, human nature 
cannot and ought not to be ſo tame as to receive it. We 
muſt not draw it from an inference, becauſe we think we 
need it, and cannot be ſafe without it, that therefore it 
muſt be ſo, becauſe, if it were not ſo, great diſorders would 
zriſe from the want of it. This is certainly a wrong way 
of arguing. If God has clearly revealed it, we muſt ac- 
quieſce in it, becauſe we are ſure, if he has lodged infallibi- 
lity any where, he will certainly maintain his own, work, and 
not require us to believe any one implicitly, and not at the 
fame time preſerve us from the danger of being deceived by 
him, But we muſt not preſume, from our notions of things, 
to give rules to God. It were, as we may think, very ne- 
cellary that miracles ſhould be publicly done from time to 
time, for convincing every age and ſucceſſion of men; and 
that good men ſhould be fo aſſiſted as generally to live without 
lin: theſe and ſeveral other things may ſeem to us extremely 
convenient, and even neceſſary ; but things are not ſo ordered 
for all that. Tt is alſo certain, that if God has lodged ſuch 
an infallibility on earth, it ought not to be in ſuch hands as 
do naturally heighten our prejudices againſt it. It will go 
azainft the grain to believe it, though all outward appearances 
looked ever ſo fair for it: but it will be an inconceivable me- 
thod of Providence, if God ſhould lodge ſo wonderful an au- 
thority in hands that look ſo very unlike it, that of all others 
we ſhould the leaſt expect to find it with them. 

If they have been guilty of notorious impoſtures, to ſup- 
port their own authority, if they have committed great vio- 
lences to extend it, and have been for ſome ages together en- 
gaged in as many falſe, unjuſt, and cruel practices, as are 
perhaps to be met with in any hiſtory ; theſe are ſuch pre- 
judices that at leaſt they muſt be overcome by very clear and 
unqueſtionable proofs : and finally, if God has ſettled ſuch a 
power in his Church, we muſt be diſtinctly directed to thoſe 
in whoſe hands it is put, ſo that we may fall into no miſ- 
take in ſo important a matter. This will be the more neceſſary, 
if there are different pretenders to it : we cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be bound to believe an infallibility in general, unleſs we 
have an equal evidence directing us to thoſe with whom it 


reſts, and who have the diſpenſing of it, Theſe general con- 


4 liderations 
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ART. ſiderations are of great weight in deciding this queſtion, * 


XIX. 


will carry us far into ſome preliminaries, which will appear to 
be indeed great ſteps towards the concluſion of the matter, 

There are three ways by which it may be pretended that 
infallibility can be proved : the one is, the way of Moſes and 
the Prophets, of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, who by clear and 
unqueſtionable miracles publicly done and well atteſted, or 
by expreſs and circumſtantiated 8 of things to come, 
that came afterwards to be verified, did evidently demonſtrate 
that they were ſent of God: whereſoever we fee ſuch charac. 
ters, and that a miracle is wrought by men who ſay they are 
ſent of God, which cannot be denied nor avoided ; and if what 
ſuch perſons deliver to us is neither contrary to our ideas of 
God, and of morality, nor to any thing already revealed by 
God ; there we muſt conclude that God has lodged an infallible 
authority with them, as long and as far as that character is 
ſtampt upon it. 

That is not pretended here: for though they ſtudy to 
perſuade the world that miracles are ſtill among them, yet 
they do not ſo much as ſay that the miracles are wrought 
by thoſe with whom this infallibility is lodged, and that they 
are done to prove them to be infallible. For though God 
ſhould beſtow the gift of miracles upon ſome particular per- 
ſons among them, that is no more an argument that their 
Church is infallible, than the miracles that Elijah or Eliſha 
wrought, were arguments to prove that the Jewiſh Church 
was infallible. Indeed the public miracles that belonged to 
the whole body, ſuch as the cloud of glory, the anſwers 
by the Urim and Thummim, the trial of jealouſy, and the 
conſtant 22 of the ſixth year, as preparatory to the fab- 
batical year, ſeem more reaſonably to infer an infallibility ; 


becauſe theſe were given to that whole church and nation. 


But yet the Jewiſh Church was far from being infallible all 
that while; for we ſec they fell all in a body into idolatry 
upon ſeveral occaſions : thoſt public miracles proved nothing 
but that for which they were- given, which was, that Moſes 
was ſent of God, and that his law was from God, which 
they ſaw was ſtil] atteſted in a continuance of extraordinary 


characters. If infallibility had been promiſed by that law, then | 


the continuance of the miracles might have been urged to 
prove the continuance of the infallibility; but that not being 
promiſed, the miracles were only a ſtanding proof of the au- 
thority of their law, and of God's being Ain among them, 


And thus though we ſhould not diſpute the truth of the many le- 
ends that ſome are daily bringing forth, which yet we may well 
o, ſince they are believed to be true by few among themſelves, 

they being conſidered among the greater part of the knowing 
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men of that Church, as arts to entertain the credulity and A R T. 
devotion of the people, and to work upon their fears and XIX. 


hopes, but chiefly upon their purſes : all theſe, I ſay, when 
confeſſed, will not ſerve to prove that there is an infallibility 
among them, unleſs they can prove that theſe miracles are 
wrought to prove this in allibility. 

The ſecond fort of proofs that they may bring, is from 
ome paſſages in Scripture, that ſeem to import that it was 
given by Chriſt to the Church. But though in this diſpute all 
theſe palſages ought to be well conſidered and anſwered, yet 
they ought not to be urged to prove this infallibility, till ſeve - 
ral other things are firſt proved ; ſuch as, that the Scriptures 
ne the word of God; that the book of the Scriptures is 
brought down pure and uncorrupted to our hands ; and that we 
ue able to underſtand the meaning of it: for before we can 
argue from the parts of any book, as being of divine autho- 
rity, all theſe things muſt be previouſly certain, and be well 
made out to us: ſo that we muſt be well aſſured of all thoſe 


particulars before we may go about to prove any thing by any 


paſſages drawn out of the Scriptures. Further, theſe paſſages 
ſuppoſe that thoſe to whom this infallibility belongs, are a 
Church: we muſt then know what a Church is, and what 
makes a body of men to be a Church, before we can be ſure 
that they are that ſociety to whom this M is given: 
and ſince there may be, as we know that in fact there are, 
great differences among ſeveral of thoſe bodies of men called 
Churches, and that they condemn one another as guilty of 
error, {chiſm, and herely ; we are ſure that all thee cannot 
te infallible : for contradictions cannot be true. So then we 
muſt know which of them is that ſociety where this infalli- 
bility is to be found. And if in any one ſociety there ſhould 
te different opinions about the ſeat of this infallibility, thoſe 
cannot be all true, though it is very poſſible that they may be 
al falſe: we muſt be then well aſſured in whom this great 
pivilege is veſted, before we can be bound to acknowledge it, 
or to Abt to it. So here a great many things muſt be known, 
before we can either argue from, or apply thoſe paſſages of 
dcripture in which it is pretended that infallibility is promiſed 
tothe Church: and if private judgment is to be truſted in the 
enquiries that ariſe about all theſe particulars, they being the 
molt important and moſt difficult matters that we can 4 
1 it will be thought reaſonable to truſt it yet much 
lurther. 

t is evident, by their proceeding this way, that both the 
uthority and the ſenſe of the Scriptures muſt be known ante- 
cedently to our acknowledging the authority or the infalli- 


bllity of any Church. For it is an eternal principle and rule 
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is firſt well proved : nor can any thing be proved afterwardi 
by that which was proved by it. 
father ſhould beget a ſon, and ſhould be afterwards begotten hy 
that ſon. Therefore the Scriptures cannot prove the infallibi. 
lity of the Church, and be afterwards proved by the teſtimony 
of the Church. So the one or the other of theſe muſt be firk 
ſettled and proved, before any uſe can be made of it to prove the 
other by it. 

The laſt way they take to find out this Church by, is from 
ſome notes that they pretend are peculiar to her, ſuch as the 
name cathalic; antiquity; extent; duration; ſucceſſion of 
biſhops ; union among themſelves, and with their head; can- 
formity of doctrine with former times; miracles ; prophecy; 
ſanctity of doftrine ; holineſs of life ; temporal felicity ; curſe 
upon their enemies; and a conſtant progreſs or efficacy of die- 
trine ; together with the confeſſion of their adverſaries : and 
they fancy, that whereſoever we find theſe, we muſt believe 
that body of men to be infallible, But upon all this, end- 
leſs queſtions will arife, ſo far will it be from ending con- 
troverſies, and ſettling us upon infallibility. If all theſe muſt 
be believed to be the marks of the infallible Church, upon the 
account of which we ought to believe it, and ſubmit to it, 
then two enquiries upon every one of theſe notes muſt be 
diſcuſſed, before we can be obliged to acquieſce in the infalli- 
Ry; Firſt, whether that is a true mark of infallibility, or 
not? And next, whether it belongs to the Church which they 
call infallible, or not? And then another very intricate queſtion 
will ariſe upon the whole, whether they muſt be all found toge- 
ther? or, how many, or which of them together, will give us 
the entire charaCters of the infallible Church ? 

In diſcuſſing the queſtions, whether every one of theſe is a 
true mark, or not, no uſe muſt be made of the Scriptures; for if 
the Scriptures have their authority from the teſtimony, ct 


"rather the deciſions of the infallible Church, no uſe can be 


made of them till that is firſt fixed. Some of theſe notes are ſuch 
as did not at all agree to the Church in the beſt and pureſt 
times; for then ſhe had but a little extent, a ſhort-lived dura- 


tion, and no temporal felicity; and ſhe was generally re- 


proached by her adverſaries. But out of which of theſe to- 
pics can one hope to fetch out an aſſurance of the infallibi- 
lity of ſuch a body? Can no body of men continue long in a 
conſtant ſeries, and with much proſperity, but muſt they 
be concluded to be infallible ? Can it be thought that the 2. 
ſuming a name can be a mark? Why is not the name Cr 
tian as ſolemn as Catholic? Might not the Philoſophers have 
concluded from hence againſt the firſt Chriſtians, that the) 

weld, 
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rere, by the confeſſion of all men, the true lovers of wiſdom; A RT. 
ince they were called Philoſophers much more unanimouſly 3 
dan the Church of Rome is called Catholic? 
If a conformity of doctrine with former times, and a fanc- 
tity of doctrine, are notes of the Church, theſe will lead 
men into enquiries of ſuch a nature, that if they are once 
allowed to go fo far with their private judgment, they may 
well be ſuffered to go much further. Some ſtandard muſt be 
fxed on, by which the ſanctity of doctrine may be examined; 
they muſt alſo be allowed to examine what was the doctrine 
of former times : and here it will be natural to begin at the 
firſt times, the age of the Apoſtles, It mutt therefore be firſt 
known what was the doctrine of that age, before we can exa- 
mine the conformity of the preſent age with it. A ſucceſſion 
of biſhops is confeſſed to be {till kept up among corrupted 
Churches. An union of the Church with its head cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be a note, unleſs it is firſt made out by ſome other 
topics, that this Church muſt have a head; and that he 
$ infallible ; for unleſs it is proved by ſome other argument, 
that ſhe ought to have a head, ſhe cannot be bound to ad- 
here to him, or to own him; and unlels it is alſo proved 
that he is infallible, ſhe cannot be bound abſolutely, and without 
reſtrictions, to adhere to him. Holineſs of lite cannot be a 
mark, unleſs it is pretended that thoſe in whom the infallibility 
s, are all holy. A few holy men here and there is indeed an 
honour to any body; but it will ſeem a ttrange inference, 
that becauſe ſome few in a lociety are eminently holy, that 
therefore others of that body who are not fo, but are perhaps 
a5 eminently vicious, ſhould be infallible. Somewhat has been 
already ſaid concerning miracles : the pretence to prophecy 
falls within the ſame conſideration ; the one being as won- 
derful a communication of omniſcience, as the other is of 
omnipotence. For the confeflion of adverſaries, or ſome 
curies on them; theſe cannot ſignify much, unleſs they were 
aniverſal, Fair enemies will acknowledge what is good 
among their adverſaries : but as that Church is the leaſt apt of 
any ſociety we know, to ſpeak good of thoſe who differ from 
der, ſo ſhe has not very much to boaſt as to others laying much 
good of her. And if ſignal providences have now and then 
happened, theſe are ſuch things, and they are carried on with 
ſuch a depth, that we muſt acquizice in the obſervation of the 
vikeſt men of all ages, that the race is not to the ſwift, nor Eccl.ix. 12. 
” battle to the ſtrong : but that time and chance happeneth to all 
things. | 
And thus it appears, that theſe pretended notes, inſtead 
giving us a clear thread to lead us up to infallibility and 
lo end all controverſies, they do ſtart a great variety of 


queſtions, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


ART, queſtions, that engage us into a labyrinth, out of which | 
IX. cannot be eaſy for any to extricate themſelves. 


But if We 
could ſee an end of this, then a new ſet of queſtions vil 
come on: when we go to examine all Churches by then: 
whether the Church of Rome has them all? And if ſhe alone 
has them, ſo that no other Church has them equally with he 
or beyond her ? 

If all theſe muſt be diſcuſſed before we can ſettle this queſtion, 
which is the true infallible Church ? a man muſt ſtay long ere 
he can come to a point in it. 

Therefore there can be no other way taken here, but to 
examine firſt, what makes a particular Church ? And then, 
ſince the Catholic Church is an united body of all particular 
Churches, when the true notion of a particular Church i; 
fixed, it will be caſy from that to form a notion of the Cz 
tholic Church. 

It would ſeem reaſonable by the method of all Creed, in 
particular of that called the Apoſtles Creed, that we ought firk 
to ſettle our faith as to the great points of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and from thence go to ſettle the notion of a true Church: 
and that we ought not to begin with the notion of a Church, 
and from thence go to the doctrine. 

The doctrine of Chriſtianity muſt be firſt ſtated, and from 
this we are to take our meaſures of all Churches; and that 
chiefly with reſpect to that doctrine, which every Chriſtian is 
bound to believe: here a diſtinction is to be made between 
thoſe capital and fundamental Articles, without which a man 

cannot be eſteemed a true Chriſtian, nor a Church a true 
Church ; and other truths, which being delivered in Scripture, 
all men are indeed obliged to believe them, yet they are not of 
that nature that the ignorance of them, or an error in them, 
can exclude from ſalvation, 

To make this ſenſible ; it is a propoſition of another ſort, 
that Chriſt died for ſinners, than this, that he died at the 
third or at the ſixth hour, And yet if the ſecond propoſition 
is expreſsly revealed in Scripture, we are bound to believe it, 
ſince God has ſaid it, though it is not of the ſame nature with 
the other. 


Here a controverſy does naturally ariſe that wiſe people as 


unwilling to meddle with, what Articles are fundamental, and 
what are not ? 

The defining of fundamental Articles ſeems on the one hand 
to deny ſalvation to ſuch as do not receive them all, which men 
are not willing to do. 

And on the other hand, it may ſeem a leaving men at liberty, 

as to all other particulars that are not reckoned up among tht 
fundamentals. 5 
| ut 
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But after all, the covenant of grace, the terms of ſalva- ART. 


tion, and the grounds on which we expect it, ſeem to be 
things of another . nature than all other truths, which, though 
revealed, are not of themſelves the means or conditions of 
flvation. Whereſoever true baptiſm is, there it ſeems the 
eſſentials of this covenant are preſerved : for if we look on 
baptiſm as a foederal admiſſion into Chriſtianity, there can 
be no baptiſm where the eſſence of Chriſtianity is not pre- 
ſerved, As far then as we believe that any ſociety has pre- 
ſerved that, ſo far we are bound to receive her baptiſm, and 
no further. For unleſs we conſider baptiſm as a fort of a 
charm, that ſuch words joined with a waſhing with water 
make one a Chriſtian ; which ſeems to be 2 contrary to 


XIX. 


what St. Peter ſays of it, that it is not the waſhing away the 1 Pet. iii, 
filth of the fleſh, but the anſwer of a good conſcience towards *" 


Gd that ſaves us; we muſt conclude, that baptiſm is a fœ- 
deral thing, in which after that the ſponſions are made, the 
ſeal of regeneration is added. 

From hence it will follow, that all who have a true bap- 
tim, that makes men believers and Chriſtians, muſt alſo 
have the true faith as to the eſſentials of Chriſtianity ; the 
fundamentals of Chriſtianity ſeem to be all that is neceſſary to 
make baptiſm true and valid. And upon this a tinchen 
is to be made, that will diſcover and deſtroy a ſophiſm that is 
often uſed on this occaſion. A true Church is, in one ſenſe, 
2 ſociety that preſerves the eſſentials and fundamentals of 
Chriſtianity : in another ſenſe it ſtands for a ſociety, all whoſe 
doctrines are true, that has corrupted no part of this religion, 
nor mixed any errors with it. A true man is one who has 
a foul and a body that are the effential conſtituents of a 
man : whereas in another ſenſe, a man of ſincerity and candour 
is called a true man. Truth in the one ſenſe imports the eſſen- 
tal conſtitution, and in the other it imports only a quality that 
1s accidental to it. So when we acknowledge that any ſociety 
s 4 true Church, we ought to be ſuppoſed to mean no other, 
then that the covenant of Grace in its eſſential conſtituent parts 
1s preſerved entire in that body; and not that it is true in all 
ts dotrines and deciſions. 

The ſecond thing to be conſidered in a Church, is their 
alſociation together in the uſe of the ſacraments. For theſe 
ae given by Chriſt to the ſociety, as the rites and badges of 
that body. That which makes particular men believers, is 
their rece:ving the fundamentals of Chriſtianity ; fo that which 
conſtitutes the body of the Church, is the profeſſion of that 
ith, and the uſe of thoſe ſacraments which are the rites and 
aſtinftions of thoſe who profeſs it. 7 
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In this likewiſe a diſtinction is to be made between what is 
eſſential to a ſacrament, and what is the exact obſervance of it 
according to the inſtitution. Additions to the ſacraments do 
not annul them, though they corrupt them with that adulterte 
mixture. "Therefore where the ſponſions are made, and 
waſhing with water is uſed with the words of Chriſt, there we 
own that there is a true baptiſm : though there may be a large 


addition of other rites, which we reject as ſuperſtitious, though 


we do not pretend that they null the baptiſm. But if any part 
of the inſtitution is cut off, there we do not own the ſacrament 
to be true : becauſe it being an inſtitution of Chriſt's, it can no 
more be eſteemed a true ſacrament, than as it retains all that, 
which by the inſtitution appears to be the main and efſentia 
parts of the action. 

Upon this account it is, that ſince Chriſt appointed bread 
and wine for his other ſacrament, and that he not only bleſſed 
both, but diſtributed both, with words appropriated to each 
kind, we do not eſteem that to be a true ſacrament, in which 
Either the one or the other of theſe kinds is withdrawn. 

But in the next place, there may be many things neceſſary 
in the way of precept and order, both with relation to the 
ſacraments, and to the other public acts of worſhip, in which 
though additions or defects are erroneous and faulty, yet they 
do not annul the ſacraments. 

We think none ought to baptize but men dedicated to 
the ſervice of God, and ordained according to that conſtitution 
that was ſettled in the Church by the Apoſtles; and yet baptiſm 
by laicks, or by women, ſuch as is moſt commonly practiſed 
in the Roman Church, is not eſteemed null by us, nor 1s it 
repeated: becauſe we make a difference between what is eflen- 
tial to a ſacrament, and what is requiſite in the regular way d 


uſing it. 

— can deny this among us, but thoſe who will queſtion 
the whole Chriſtianity of the Roman Church, where the mid- 
wives do generally baptize : but if this invalidates the baptiſm, 
then we muſt queſtion all that is done among them: perſons 
ſo baptized, if their baptiſm is void, are neither truly ordained, 
nor capable of any other act of Church-communion. There 
fore men's being in orders, or their being duly ordained, is nt 
neceſſary to the eſſence of the ſacrament of baptiſm, but only 
to the regularity of adminiſtering it : and ſo the want of it does 
not void it, but does only prove ſuch men to be under ſome 
defects and diſorder in their conſtitution, | 


Thus I have laid down thoſe diſtinctions that will guide us in 
the right underſtanding: of this Article. If we believe that ay 
ſociety retains the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, we do from 


that conclude it to be a true Church, to have a true baptiln, 
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hat is nnd the members of it to be capable of ſalvation. But we 
» of it are not upon that bound to aſſociate ourſelves to their com- 
nts do munion : for if they have the addition of falſe doctrines, or 
Iterate WW any unlawful parts of worthip among them, we are not bound 
and 2 to join in that which we are perſuaded is error, idolatry, or 
ere we ſuperſtition. 
a latge if the ſacraments that Chriſt has appointed are obſerved 
though and miniſtered by any Church as to the main of them, accord- 
1y part ing to his inſtitution, we are to own thoſe for valid actions: 
rament but we are not fur that bound to join in communion with 
can no Wl them, if they have adulterated theſe with many mixtures and 
II that, WW additions. 
ſentid Thus a plain difference is made between our owning that 
a Church may retain the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, a true 
| bread WW baptiſm, and true orders, which are a conſeque:'t upon the 
bleſſed WW former, and our joining with that Church in ſuch acts as we 
to each think are ſo far vitiated, that they become unlawful to us to 
1 which 


do them. Purſuant to this, we do neither repeat the baptiſm, 
nor the ordinations of the Church of Rome : we acknowledge 
eceſſary Wl that our forefathers were both baptized and ordained in that 
to the Wl communion: and we derive our preſent Chriſtianity or bap- 
1 which tim, and our orders from thence : yet we think that there 
ret they were fo many unlawful actions, even in thoſe rituals, beſides 
the other corruptions of their worſhip, that we cannot join in 
ated to ſuch any more. 
ſtitution The being baptized in a Church does not tie a man to 
; baptiſm every thing in that Church ; it only ties him to the covenant 
practiſed i of Grace, The ſtipulations which are made in baptiſm, as 
nor is t well as in ordination, do only bind a man to the Chriſtian 
is eſlen· faith, or to the faithful diſpenſing of that Goſpel, and of thoſe 
r way d ſacraments, of which he is made a miniſter : fo he who being 
convinced of the errors and corruptions of a Church, departs 
queſtion from them, and goes on in the purity of the Chriſtian reli- 
the mid-W gion. does purſue the true effect both of his baptiſm, and of 
baptiſm, I his ordination vows. For theſe are to be conſidered as ties 
; perſons upon him only to God and Chriſt, and not to adhere to the 
ordained other dictates of that body, in which he had his birth, baptiſm, 
There. and ordination. 
ed, is n The great objection againſt all this is, that it ſets up a 
but only private judgment, it gives particular perſons a right of judging 
of it doe Churches: whereas the natural order is, that private perſons 
der ſome ought to be ſubject and obedient to the Church. 
| This muſt needs feed pride and curioſity, it muſt break all 
uide us u order, and caſt all things looſe, if every ſingle man, according to 
e that au lis reading and preſumption, will judge of Churches and Com- 
do from munions, 
> baptiln, On 
aud 
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ART. On this head it is very eaſy to employ a great deal of px. Wi twedt of 
XIX- pular eloquence, to decry private men's examining of Seri. iſ and the: 
tures, and forming their judgments of things out of them, and Is prayed 

not ſubmitting all to the judgment of the Church. But hoy their hea? 


abſurd ſoever this may ſeem, all parties do acknowledge that it Since | 
muſt be done. to fortify 
Thoſe of the Church of Rome do teach, that a man bom Bl follows tb 
in the Greek Church, or among us, is bound to lay down his i d:r to th: 
error, and his communion too, and to come over to them; and Wi order to t 
yet they allow our baptiſm, as well as they do the ordination Wi conſeque! 
of the Greek. Church, | true, Ne 
Thus they allow private men to judge, and that in bs in the 
great a point, as what Church and what Communion ought to ad yet C 
choſen or forſaken. And it is certain, that to judge of Nor can 
Churches and Communions, is a thing of that intricacy, that Wh tie ule of 
if private judgment is allowed here, there is no reaſon to deny vi; or 
it its full ſcope as to all other matters. fall into 
God has given us rational faculties to guide and direct us; God Is as 
and we muſt make the moſt of theſe that we can: we mutt {Wh anrighteo: 
judge with our own reaſons, as well as ſee with our own the heavie 
eyes: neither can we, or ought we to reſign up our under. le lie 
ſtandings to any others, unleſs we are convinced that God has dt our u 
impoſed this upon us, by his making them infallible, ſo that we and if we 
are ſecured from error if we follow them. ſhall find | 
All this we muſt examine, and be well aſſured of it, otherwiſe Wand to his 
it will be a very raſh, unmanly, and baſe thing in us, to muffe If the r 
up our own underſtandings, and to deliver our reaſon and been the 1 
faith over to others blindfold. Reaſon is God's image in us; Wh of fu 
and as the uſe and application of our reaſon, as well as of «ur Savio 
the freedom of our wills, are the higheſt excellencies of then their \ 
rational nature; ſo they muſt be always claimed, and ought aten, but 
never to be parted with by us, but upon clear and certain autho drought to 
rities in the name of God, putting us implicitly under the die- ¶ Careſt my 
tates of others. realovable 
We may abuſe the uſe of our reaſon, as well as the -en; a 
berty of our will; and may be damned for the one as wels that 
as the other. But when we ſet ourſelves to make the beſt ut ought 1 
we can of the freedom of our wills, we may and do upon teaches th 
that expect ſecret aſſiſtances. We have both the like promiles ſen, acco 
direction to the like prayers, and reaſon to expect the ſame "ue in th 
illumination, to make us fee, know, and comprehend the true Chur 
truths of religion, that we have to expect that our powe!s doctrine a 
ſhall be inwardly ſtrengthened to love and obey them. Dat of | 
Pſ.cxix. prays that God may open his eyes, as well as that he ma bem and t 
18, 35. male him to go in his ways. The promiſes in the Prophets lien we 0 


concerning the Goſpel-diſpenſation carry in them the being etent of t 
| taught fommunio, 
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nught of God, as well as the being made to walk in his ways; 
«nd the enlightening the mind, and the eyes of the mind to know, 
x prayed for by St. Paul, as well as that Chriſt may dwell in 
thar hearts. 

Since then there is an alfſtance of the Divine grace given 
to fortify the underſtanding, as well as to enable the will, it 
follows that our underitanding is to be empioyed by us in or- 
ger to the finding out of the truth, as well as our will in 
order to the obeying of it. And though this may have very ill 
conſequences, it aves not follow from thence, that it is not 
true, No conſequences can be worſe than the corruption that 
b in the world, and the damnation that follows upon fin 
and yet God permits it, becauſe he has made us free creatures, 
Nor can any reaſun be given why we ſhould be leſs free in 
the uſe of our underſtandi.:g, than we are in the uſe of our 
will; or wiy God ſhould make it to be leſs poſſible for us to 
fall into errors, than it is to commit fins. The wrath of 
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Epbeſ. i. 


18. iii, 17. 


God is as much denounced againſt men that hold the truth in Rom. i. 18, 
urighteouſneſs, as againſt other ſins; and it is reckoned among 24, 26. 
the heavielt of curſes, to be given up to ſtrong Jeluſions, to be- 2 Theil. is, 


lieve a lie 
that our underſtandings are left free to us as well as our wills; 
and if we obſerve the ſtyle and method of the Scriptures, we 
ſhall find in them all over, a conſtant appeal to a man's reaſon, 
and to his intellectual faculties. 

If the mere dictates of the Church, or of infallible men, had 
been the reſolution or foundation of faith, there had been no 
need of ſuch a long thread of reafoning and diſcourſe, as both 
our Saviour uſed while on earth, and as the Apoſtles uſed 
u their writings, We ſee the way of authority is not 
uten, but explanations are offered, proofs and illuſtrations are 
drought to convince the mind; which thews that God, in the 
leareſt manifeſtation of his will, would deal with us as with 
realonable creatures, who are not to believe but upon per- 
ſaon; and are to ule our reaſons in order to the attain- 
nz that perſuaſion. And therefore upon the whole matter 
ve ought not to believe doctrines to be true, becauſe the Church 
teaches them; but we ought to ſearch the Scriptures, and 
den, according as we find the doctrine of any Church to be 
true in the fundamentals, we ought to believe her to be a 
true Church; and if, beſides this, the whole extent of the 
Gctrine and worſhip, together not only with the eſſential 
parts of the ſacraments, but the whole adminiſtration of 
dem and the other rituals of any Church, are pute and true; 
den we ought to account ſuch a Church true in the largeſt 
txtent of the word true; and by conſequence we ought to hold 
dammunion with it. 


Another 


Upon all theſe reaſons therefore it ſeems clear, 11. 
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ART. Another queſtion may ariſe out of the firſt words of i 

XIX. Article, concerning the viſibility of this Church; Whether j 

3 muſt be always viſible? According to the diſtinction hithery 

xxviii, 20 made ule of, the reſolution of this will be ſoon made. There ſeen 

Matth. xvi. to be promiſes in the Scriptures, of a perpetual duration of the 

18. Chriſtian Church: will be with you always, even to the end i 

the world: and, the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt th 

Church. "The Jewiſh religion had a period prefixed, in which 

it was to come to an end: but the prophecies that are among 

the prophets, concerning the new diſpenſation, ſeem to import 

not only its continuance, but its being continued till viſible in 

the world. But as the Jewiſh diſpenſation was long continued, 

after they had fallen generally into ſome very groſs errors; f 

the Chriſtian Church may be viſible ſtill, though not infallible, 

God may preſerve the ſucceſſion of a true Church as to the ef. 

ſentials and fundamentals of faith, in the world, even though 

this ſociety ſhould fall into error. So a viſible ſociety d 

Chriſtians in a true Church, as to the eſſentials of our faith, i 

not controverted by us. We do only deny the infallibility dd 

this true Church: and therefore we are not afraid of that queſ. 

tion, I Here was your Church before Henry the Eighth ? We 

anſwer, It was where it is now, here in England, and in the other 

kingdoms of the world: only it was then corrupted, and it i 

now pure. There is therefore no ſort of inconvenience in own- 

ing the conſtant viſibility of a conſtant ſucceſſion and Church 

of true Chriſtians ; true as to the eſſentials of the covenant d 

race, though not true in all their doctrines. This feems t 

E a part of the glory of the Meſſias, and of his kingdom, 

that he ſhall be ſtill viſibly worſhipped in the world by a body 

of men called by his name. But when viſibility is thus ſepa 

rated from infallibility, and it is made out that a Church maj 

be a true Church, though ſhe has a large allay of errors and 

corruptions mixed in her conſtitution and deciſions ; there wil 

be no manner of inconvenience in owning a conſtant viſibility 

even at the ſame time that we charge the moſt eminent pat 

of this viſible body with many errors, and with much cor 
ruption, 

So far has the firſt part of this Article been treated of: fron 
it we paſs to the ſecond, which affirms, that as the other Patt 
archal and Apoſtolical Churches, ſuch as Jeruſalem, Alexandria 
and Antioch, have erred, ſo the Church of Rome has likewik 
erred, and that not only in their living, and manner of cer 
monies, but alſo in matters of faith. 

It is not queſtioned but that the other Patriarchal Church: 
have erred; both that where our Saviour himſelf firſt taught, an 
which was governed by two of the Apoſtles ſucceſſively, an 
thoſe which were founded by St. Peter in perſon, or by prov} 
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8 Church- hiſtory repreſents Alexandria and Antioch to have A R T. 


of thi deen. Thoſe of the Church of R ome, by whom they are at this . 5 


— t day condemned both of hereſy and ſchiim, do not diſpute this. 

_ Nor do they diſpute that many of their Popes have led bad and 

3 lagitious lives: they deny not that the canons, ceremonies, 
e 7 


and government of the Church are very much changed by the 
influence and authority of their Popes : but the whole queſtion 
turns upon this, Whether the See of Rome has erred in matters 
of faith, or not? In this thoſe of that communion are divided: 


e end of 
unſt thy 
n which 


| — ſome, by the Church or See of Rome, mean the Popes perſon- 
ms 5 ally; fo they maintain, that they never have, and never can 
* fall into error: whereas others, by the See of Rome, mean that 
rors : 0 whole Lady that holds communion with Rome, which they fay 
\fallible cannot be tainted with error ; and theſe ſeparate this from the 
) the of MY 21/0nal infallibility of Popes : for if a Pope ſhould err, they think 
though that a General Council has authority to proceed againſt him, 
ciety d and to deprive him: and thus, though he {hould err, the See 
faith, i might be kept free from error. I thall upon this Article only 


conſider the firſt opinion, reſerving the conſideration of the ſe- 
cond to the Article concerning General Councils. 

As to the Popes their being ſubject to error, that muſt be 
confeſſed, unleſs it can be proved, that, by a clear and expreſs 
privilege gfanted them by God, they are exczpted out of the 
common condition of human nature. It is further highly pro- 


bility of 
at quel. 
52 We 
the other 


and it 18 


in OWN- n. 8 
Church bable that there is no ſuch privilege, ſince the Church conti- 
enant al nued for many ages, before it was ſo much as pretended to; and 


that in a time when that See was not only claiming all the 


ſeems t | f : 

ingdom Wl "8s that belonged to it, but challenging a great many that 
y A oy vere flatly deriied and rejected : ſuch as the right of receiving 
nus ſep wpeals from the African Churches; in which reiterated in- 
urch mal £2nces, and a bold claim upon a ſpurious canon, preterded to 


de of the Council of Nice, were long purſued : but thoſe 
Churches aſſerted their authority of ending all matters within 
themſelves. In all this conteſt infallibility was never claimed; 
no more than it had been by Victor, when he excommunicated 
de Aſian Churches for obſerving Eaſter on the fourteenth day 
of the moon, and not on the Lord's-day after, according to the 


rrors and 
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of: fron cuſtom of the Roman, as well as of other Churches, 
\er Patri When Pope Stephen quarrelled with St. Cyprian about the 1 Hiſt. 
exandri rebaptizing of hereticks, Cyprian and Firmilian were ſo 3 _ N 
| likewif from ſubmitting to his authority, that they ſpake of him with a Cyp-. Ey. 
of cere Ireedom uſed by equals, and with a ſeverity that ſhewed they 74 et 75- 


were far from thinking him infallible. When the whole Eaſt ery NN 
Was diſtracted with the diſputes occaſioned by the Arian con-e 5. ; 
ught, an troverſy, there was ſo much partiality in all their councils, that 
vely, al it was decreed, that appeals ſhould be made to Pope Julius, 
by prov} ud afterwards to his ſucceſſors; though here was: an occaſion 
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AR T. given to aſſert this infallibility, if it had been thought on, ye 
XIX- none ever ſpoke of it. Great reverence was paid to thy 
church, both becauſe they believed it was founded by 9. 
Peter and St. Paul, ard chiefly becauſe it was the in. 
perial city; for we ſee that all other ſees had that degree of 
dignity given them, which by the conſtitution of the E 
empire was lodged in their cities: and ſo when Byzance vn 
made the imperial city, and called New Rome, though mor 
commonly Conſtantinople, it had a patriarchal dignity beſtoy. 
ed on it; and was in all things declared equal to Old Rome, 
only the point of rank and order excepted. This was decreet 
Con. Conf. in two General Councils, the ſecond and the fourth, in ſo e. 
Can. 3. reſs a manner, that it alone before equitable judges would fully 
3 ew the ſenſe of the Church in the fourth and fifth centur 
upon this head. When Pope Liberius condemned Atbanaſius 
and ſubſcribed to Semi-Arianiſm, this was never conſidered a 
a new deciſion in that matter, ſo that it altered the ſtate of it. 
No uſe was made of it, nor was any argument drawn from it 
Liberius was univerſally condemned for what he had done ; and 
when he repented of it and retracted it, he was again owned by 

the Church. 

We have in the ſixth century a moſt undeniable inſtance d 
the ſenſe of the whole Church in this matter. Pope Honoriug 
was by the Sixth General Council condemned as a Monothelite; 
and this in the preſence of the Pope's legates, and he wa 
anathematized by ſeveral of the ſucceeding Popes. It is t 
no purpoſe here to examine whether he was juſtly or unjuſt) 
condemned; it is enough that the ſenſe both of the Eaſten 
and Weſtern Church appeared evidently in that age upon thel 

Con. Sina - two points; that a Pope might be a heretick ; and that, bein 

ell. An. ſuch, he might be held accurſed for it: and in that time ther 

om. 1. Was not any one that ſuggeſted, that either he could not fil 

Conc. into hereſy, ſince our Saviour had prayed that St. Peter's a 
might not fail; or that, if he had fallen into it, he mult 
left to the judgment of God ; but that the holy See (accord 
ing to the fable of P. Marcellin) could be judged by no body 
The confuſions that followed for ſome ages in the weſtern pat 
of Europe, more particularly in Italy, gave occaſion to the di 
ſhops of Rome to extend their authority. 

The emperors of Conſtantinople, and their exarchs at Ki 
venna, ſtudied to make them ſure to their intereſls, yet fl 
aſſerting their authority over them. The new conquero 
ſtudied alſo to gain them to their ſide; and they managed tht 
matters ſo dextrouſly, that they went on till increaſing 4 
extending their authority; till being much ſtraitened by ti 


kings of the Lombards, they were protected by a new cv 


quering family, that aroſe in France in the eighth cn 
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who, to give credit both to their uſurpation of that crown, 
and to the extending their dominions into Italy, and the af- 
ſuming the empire of the Weſt, did both protect and enrich 
them, and enlarged their authority; the greatneſs of which 
they reckoned could do them no hurt, as long as they kept the 
confirmation of their election to themſelves. That family 
became quickly too feeble to hold that power long, and then 
an impoſture was publiſhed, of a volume of the Decretal 
Epiſtles of the Popes of the firſt ages, in which they were re- 
preſented as acting according to thoſe high claims to which 
they were then beginning to pretend. Thoſe ages were too 
blind and too ignorant, to be capable of ſearching critically in- 
to the truth of this collection; it quickly paſſed for current; 
and though ſome in the beginning diſputed it, yet that was 
ſon borne down, and the credit of that work was eſtabliſhed. 
t furniſhed them with precedents that they were careful enough 
not only to follow, but to outdo. Thus a work, which is 
now as univerſally rejected by the learned men of their own 
body as ſpurious, as it was then implicitly taken for ge- 
nuine, gave the chief foundation during many ages to their 
unbounded authority : and this furniſhes us with a very juſt 


—_— againſt it, that it was managed with ſo much fraud 
a 

and violence 3 the two worſt characters poſſible, and the leaſt 
likely to be found joined with infallibility : for it is reaſonable 
enough to apprehend, that, if God had lodged ſuch a privi- 
lege any where, he would have ſo influenced thoſe who were 
the depoſitaries of it, that they ſhould have appeared ſomewhat 
like that authority to which they laid claim; and that he 
would not dave forſaken them ſo, that for above eight hun- 
red years the Papacy, as it is repreſented by their own writers, 
s perhaps the worſt ſucceſſion of men that is to be found in 


hiſtory. 


impoſture ; to which they added afterwards much cruelty 


But now to come more cloſe, to prove what is here aſ- 


ſerted in this part of the Article. If all thoſe doctrines which 
vere eſtabliſhed at Trent, and that have been confirmed by 
Popes, and moſt of them brought into a new Creed, and made 
parts of it, are found to be groſs errors; or if but any one 
of them ſhould be found to be an error, then there is no 
doubt to be made but that the Church of Rome hath erred : 
lo the proof brought againſt every one of theſe, is likewiſe a 
proof againſt their infallibility, B 


ut I ſhall here give one in- 
ace of an error, which will not be denied by the greater 


part of the Church of Rome. hey have now for above ſix 
dundred years afferted, that they had an authority over 
princes, not only to convict and condemn them of hereſy, 
ud to proceed againſt them with Church-cenſures; but that 
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A RT. they had a power to depoſe them, to abſolve their ſubjeds 
XIX. from their oaths of all glance, and to transfer their domi. 
nions to ſuch perſons as ſhould undertake to execute their ſen- 

tences. | his they have often put in execution, and have con- 

ſtantly kept up their claim to it to this day. It will not ſerve 

them to get clear here, to ſay, that theſe were the . violent 
practices of ſome Popes : what they did in many particular 
inſtances may be turned off, and left as a blemith on the me. 

mories of ſome of them. But the point at preſent in que. 

tion, is, whether they have net laid claim to this, as 2 

Di. Papa, right belonging to their See, as a part of St. Peter's authority 
l. 1. deſcended to them? Whether they have not founded it on 
7. peſt Ep, his being Chri/t's Vicar, who was the King of kings, and 
58. Lord of lords; to whom all power in heaven and in earth was 


2 given? Whether they have not founded it on Jereiey's being 
2 Or. . 9 5 d 4. 
et 8 fet over nations and kingdoms, to root out, pluck aown, aud ty 


Co 1. deſirey? and on other places of Scripture ; not forgetting, that 
the firſt words of the Bible are, In the beginning, and not 
In the beginnings; from which they inferred, that ther: is 
but one p:iinciple, from whence all power is derived: and 
that God made two great lights, the Sun to rule by day; which 
they applied to themſelves. 

This, 1 fay, is the queſtion : Whether they did not aſſume 
this authority as a power given them by God ? As for the ap- 
plying it to particular inſtances, to thoſe kings and emperors 
wh m they depoſed, that is, indeed, a perſonal thing, whether 
they were guilty of hereſy, or of being favourers of it, or 
not? And whether the Popes procceded againſt them with too 
much violence or not ? 

The point now in queſtion, is, Whether they declared 
this to be a doctrine, that there was an authority lodged with 
their See for doing ſuch things, and whether they alledged 
Scripture and Tradition for it:? 

Cone. Lat, Now this will appear evident to thoſe who will read their 

3- cap. e7. bulls: in the preambles of which thoſe quotations will be 

1 found, as ſome of them are in the body of the Canon Law: 

3 Lug. and it is deereed in it, that the belief of this is abſolutely necſ- 
ſary to ſalvation, 

This was purſued in a courſe of many ages. Genen 
Councils, as they are eſteemed among them, have concurred 
with the Popcs both in general decrces aſſerting this power 
to be in them, and in ſpecial ſentences againſt Princes : this 

1 became the univerſally received doctrine of thoſe ages: M 
ties et. #ntverſfity nor nation declaring againſt it; not ſo much as one 
| divine, civilian, canoniſt, or caſuiſt writ againſt it, as Cad. 
Perron truly ſaid. It was fo certainly believed, that thole 

writers, whom the depoſed Princes got to undertake _ de- 

ence, 
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in any of their bco's pretend to call the doctrine AKT; 
fnce, do not in any of th p * 


ſubjectz l 1 ſt 

a in general in queſtion, 
domi. 0 things were diſputed: one was, Whether Popes had 

cir ſen. direct power in temporals over Princes; ſo that they were as 

e con- nuch ſubject to them as feudatory Princes were to their ſupe- 


ot ſerve nor Lords? This, to which Boniface the VIIIth laid claim, 
violent Nov indeed contradicted. The other point was, Whether thoſe 
ricular particulars for which Princes had been depoſed, ſuch as the 
he me. ging the inveſtiture to biſhopricks, were herefies or not? 
1 quel- raus was much conteſted : but the power, in the caſe of ma- 
„ 2 itt hereſy, or of favouring it, to depoſe Princes, and tranſ- 
:Lority er their crowns to others, was never called in queſtion. This 
d it on ies; certainly a definition made in the chair, ex cathedra: 
% dor it was addreſſed to all their community, both Laity and 
th was Clergy : plenary pardons were beitowed with it on thoſe who 
's being Wexecuted it: the Clergy did generally preach the Croiſades 
dn upon it. Princes that were not concerned in him that was 
12, that pod, gave way to the publication of thoſe bulis, and 
und not Nee leave to their ſubjects to take the Croſs, in order to 
ner? 1s de executing of them: and the people did in vaſt multi- 
q: and Wi tutes gather about the ſtandards that were ſet up for lead- 
which ing on armies to exccute them; while many learned men writ 


in defence of this power, and not one man durſt write 
aſſume WW zrainft it. 


the ap- This argument lies not only againſt the 1 of 
nperors Wl Popes, but againſt that of General Councils likewiſe ; and al- 
whether bo againſt the authority of oral tradition: for here, in a 


it, or WM fuccelion of many ages, the tradition was wholly changed 
vith too Wl from the doctrine of ſormer times, which had been, that the 
Clergy were ſubject to Princes, and had no authority over 
Jeclared them, or their crowns. Nor can it be ſaid, that that was a 
ed with WW point of diſcipline ; for it was founded on an article of doc- 
\lledged Wi trine, whether there was ſuch a power in the Popes or not? 
The prudence of executing or not executing it, is a point 
ad their Wi cf diſcipline and of the government of the Church : but it 
will de Wi is a point of doctrine, whether Chriſt has given ſuch an 
1 Law: athority to St. Peter and his followers? And thoſe points of 
y nec ſpeculation, upon which a great deal turns as to practice, are 
certainly ſo important, that in them, if in any thing, we ought 
3en-ral WR to expect an infallibility : for in this caſe a man is diſtracted 
curred Wl between two contrary propoſitions : the one is, that he muſt 
power E obey the civil powers, as ſet over him by an ordinance of 
s: this Cod; fo that if he reſiſts them, he ſhall receive in himſelf 
s: VM damnation: the other is, that the Pope being Chriſt's Vi- 
as e car, is to be obeyed when he abſolves him from his former 
; Card. WW cath and allegiance; and that the new Prince ſet up by him, 
t tholc i to be obeyed under the pain of damnation likewile, 
her de- R4 Here 


tence, 


* 
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Here a man is brought into a great ſtrait, and therefore 
he muſt be guided by infallibility, if in any thing, 

Sn the whole argument comes to this head; that we muſt 
either believe that the depeſing power is lodged by Chrif 
in the See of Rome; or we muſt conclude, with the Article 
that they have erred ; and by conſ-quence, that they are not 
infallible : for the -__ in any one point, and at any one time, 
does quite deſtroy the claim of infallibility, 

Before this matter can be concluded, we muſt conſider 
what is brought to prove it: what was laid down at firſt muſt 
be here remembered, that the proofs brought for a thing of 
this nature muſt be very expreſs and clear. A privilege of ſuch 
a ſort, againſt which the appearances and prejudices are ſo 
ſtrong, muſt be very fully made out, before we can be bound 
to believe it: nor can it be reaſonable to urge the authority 
of any paſſages from deripture, till the grounds are ſhewn 
for which the Scriptures themſelves ought to be believed. 

Thoſe who think that it is in general well proved, that 
there muſt be an infallibility in the Church, conclude from 
thence, that it muſt be in the Pope : for if there muſt ben 
living ſpeaking judge always ready to guide the Church, and 
to decide controverſies, they ſay this cannot be in the dif- 
fuſive body of Chriſtians; for theſe cannot meet to judge, 
Nor can it be in a General Council, the meeting of which 
depends upon ſo many accidents, and on the conſent of 6 
many Princes, that the infallibility will lie dormant for ſome 
ages, if the General Council is the ſcat of it. Therefore 
they conclude, that ſince it is certainly in the Church, and 
can be no where elſe but in the Pope, therefore it is lodged 
in the See of Kome. Whereas we, on the other hand, think 
this is a ſtrong argument againſt the infallibility in general, 
that it do s not appear in whom it is veſted : and we think that 
every ſide does fo effectually confute the other, that we believe 
them all as to that; and think they argue much ſtronger when 
they prove where it cannot be, than when they pretend to 
prove where it muſt be. 

This, in che point now in hand, concerning the Pope, 
ſeems as evident, as any thing can poſſibly be. It not appear- 
ing, that after the words of Chriſt to St. Peter, the other 
Apoitles thought the point was thereby decided, who among 
them ſhould be the greateſt? For that debate was till on 
foot, and was canvaſled among them in the very night in 
which our Saviour was betrayed. Nor does it appear, that 
after the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, which certainly inſpired 
them with the full underſtanding of Chriſt's words, that they 
thought there was any thing peculiarly given to St. Peter be- 
yond the reſt, He was queſtioned upon his baptizing — 
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relius: he was not ſingly appealed to in the great queſtion a 
of ſubjecting the Gentiles to the yoke of the Moſaical Law. 


te delivered his opinion as one of the Apoſtles : after which 
St, James ſummed up the matter, and ſettled the deciſion of 
it, He was charged by St. Paul as guilty of diſſimulation in 
that matter, for which St Paul withſtood him to his face: 
and he juſtifies that, in an Epiſtle that is confeſſed to be writ 
by divine inſpiration. St. Paul does alſo in the ſame Epiſtle 
plainly aſſert the equality of his own authority with his; and 
that he received no authority from him, and owed him no 
dependance : nor was he ever appealed to in any of the 
points that appear to have been diſputed in the times that the 
Epiſtles were written. So that we ſee no charaQters of any 
ſpecial infallibility that was in him, beſides that which was 
the effect of the inſpiration, that was in the other Apoſtles as 
well as in him: nor is there a tittle in the Scripture, not 
ſomuch as by a reinote intimation, that he was to derive that 
authority, whatſoever it was, to any ſucceſſor, or to lodge it 
in any particular city or ſee. 

The filence of the Scripture in this point ſeems to be a 
full proof, that no ſuch thing was intended by God: other- 
wiſe we have all reaſon to believe that it would have been clearly 
expreſſed. St. Peter himſelf ought to have declared this: and 
lince both Alexandria and antioch, as well as Rome, pretend to 
derive from him, and that the ſucceſſion to thoſe ſees began 
in him, this makes a deciſion in this point ſo much the more 
neceſſary, 


When St. Peter writ his ſecond Epiſtle, in which he , pet. i. 17. 


mentions a revelation that he had from Chriſt, of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution, though that was a very proper occaſion 
for declaring ſuch an important matter, he ſays nothing that 
relates to it, but gives only a new atteſtation of the truth of 
Chriſt's divine miſſion, and of what he himſelf had been a 
vitnels to in the Mount, when he ſaw the excellent glory, and 
beard the voice out of it. He leaves a proviſion in writing 
for the following ages, but ſays nothing of any ſucceflion or 
ſee: ſo that here the greateſt of all privileges is pretended 
to be lodged in a ſucceſſion of biſhops, without any one paſ- 
lage in Scripture importing it. 

Another ſet of difficulties ariſe, concerning the perſons 
who have a right to choole theſe Popes in whom this right 
is veſted, and what number is neceſlary for a canonical elec- 
tion? How far ſimony voids it, and who is the competent 
Judge of that; or who ſhall judge in the caſe of two differ- 
ent elections, which has often happened? We muſt alſo have 
2 Certain rule to know when the Popes judge as private per- 
ons, and when they judge infallibly ? With whom they muſt 
conſult, 
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AR T. conſult, and what ſolemnities are neceſſary to make them 
FIX. ſpeak ex cathedra, or infallibly? For if this infallibility comes 
as a privilege from a grant made by Chriſt, we ought to ex. 
pect, that all thoſe neceſſary circumſtances to direct us, in 
order to the receiving and ſubmitting to it, ſhould be fixed by 
the ſame authority that made the grant. Here then are 
very great difficulties: let us now fee what is offered to make 

out this great and important claim. 
The chief proof is brought from theſe words of our Ss— 
Match. xvi. viour, when upon St. Peter's confeſſing, that he was the 
a 17» 18, Chriſt, the fon of the living God; he ſaid to him, Thou art 
1 Peter, and upon this Rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. I will give unte thee 
the ts of the kingdom” of heaven ; and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
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halt looſe on earth ſhall be oojed in heaven. This begins with 
an alluſion to his name; and diſcourſes built upon ſuch al- 
luſions are not to be underſtood ſtrictly or grammatically. By 
the Rock upon which Chriſt promites te build his Church, 
many of the Fathers have underſtood the perſon of Chriſt, 
others have underſtood the confeſſion of bim, or faith in hin, 
which indeed is but a different way of expreſſing the ſame 
thing. And it is certain that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Church 
can only be ſaid to be founded upon Chriſt, and upon his 
doctrine, But in a ſecondary ſenſe it may be ſaid to be 
founded upon the Apoſtles, and upon St. Peter as the firſt in 
order; which is not to be diſputed. 

Now though this is a ſenſe which was not put on thele 
words for many ages; yet when it ſhould be allowed to be 
their true ſenſe, it will not prove any thing to have been 
granted to St. Peter, but what was common to the other 

Eph. ii. 2c. Apoſtles; who are all called the foundations upon which tht 
Rev. xx. Church is built, That which follows, of the gates of bel 
” not being able to prevail againſt the Church, may be either 
| underſtood of death, which is often called the gate to the 
grave; which is the ſenſe of the word that is rendered hell: 
and then the meaning of theſe words will be, that the 
Church, which Chriſt was to raiſe, ſhould never beextinguiſhed, 
nor die, or come to a period, as the Jewiſh religion then 
did: or, according to the cuſtom of the Jews, of holding 
their courts and councils about their gates, by the gates 0 
hell may be underſtood, the deſigns and contrivances of the 
powers of darkneſs, which ſhould never prevail over the Church 
to root it out, and deſtroy it ; for the word rendered prevail does 
ſignify an entire victory: this only imports, that the Church 
ſhould be fill preſerved againſt all the attempts of hell, but does 
not intimate that no error was ever to get into it, By 
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By the words kingdom of heaven, generally through the A R T. 
whole Goſpel, the diſpenſation of the Meſſias is underſtood, XIX. 
This appears evidently from the words with which both St. 88 
John Baptiſt and our Saviour begun their preaching, Repent, lat. iv. 17. 
fir the kingdom of heaven is at hand : and the many para- 
dies and compariſons that Chriſt gave of the kingdom of hæa- 
yen, can only be underſtood of the preaching cf the Goſpel. 

This being then agreed to, the mn oft natural and the leaſt 
forced expolition of thoſe words muſt be, that St. Peter was 
to open the diſpenſation ef the Goſpel. The proper uſe of 
2 key is to open a door: and as this agrees with theſe words, 
le that hath the key of the hauſe of David, that openeth and Rev. iii. 9. 
w man ſhutteth, and fhutteth and no man openeth ; and with Luke xi. 52. 
the phraſe of the #ey of knowledge, by which the lawyers 
xe deſcribed ; for they had a key wich writing-tables given 
them, as the badges of their prafeſſion: ſo it agrees with the 
accompliſhment of this promiſe in St. Peter, who firſt opened 
the Goſpel to the Jews, after the wonderful effuſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt : and more eminently when he fuſt opened the 
door to the Gentiles, preaching to Cornelius, and baptizing 
him, and his houthold, to which the phraſe of the &#ingdom 
of heaven ſeems to hive a more particular relation. This 
diſpenſation was committed to St. Peter, and ſeems to be 
caimed by him as his peculiar privilege in the council at 
Jeruſalem. H his is a clear and plain ſenſe of theſe words. 
For thoſe who would carry them further, and underſtand by 
the kingdom of heaven our eternal happineſs, muſt uſe many 
diſtinctions 3 otherwiſe, if they expound them literally, they 
will aſcribe to St Peter that which certainly could only belong 
to our Saviour himſelf. Though at the fame time it is not 
to be denied, but that, under the figure of keys, the power of 
diſcipline, and the conduct and management of Chriſtians, 
may be underſtood. But as to this, all the paſtors of the 
Church have their ſhare in it; nor can it be appropriated to 
any one perſon. As for that of binding and laing, and the 
confirming in heaven what he ſhould do in earth, whatever 
it may ſignify, it is no ſpecial grant to St. Peter: for the 
ſame words are ſpoken by our Saviour elſewhere to all the 
Apoſtles : fo this is given equally to them all. The words, 
binding and loofing, are uſed by the jewiſh writers, in the 
ſenſe of affirming or denying the obligation of any precept 
of the Law that might be in diſpute. So according to this 
common form of ſpeech, and the ſenſe formerly given to the 
words, kingdem of heaven, the meaning of theſe words muſt 
be, that Chriſt committed to the Apoſtles the diſpenſing his 
Goſpel to the world, by which he authoriſed them to ditlolve 
the obligation of the Moſaical Laws; and to give other Laws 
to 
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ART. to the Chriſtian Church, which they ſhould do under {uh 
Ax. viſible characters of a divine authority, impowering and con. 
ducting them in it, that it ſhould be very evident, that what 
they did on carth was alſo ratified in heaven. Theſe words, 
thus underſtood, carry in them a clear ſenſe, which agrees 
with the whole delign of the Geſpel. But whatſoever their 
ſenſe may be, it is plain that there was nothing given pecylj. 
arly to St. Peter by them, which was not likewiſe given to the 
reſt of the Apoſtics. Nor do theſe words of our Saviour to 
St. Peter import any thing of a ſucceſſive infallibility, that 
was to be, derived from him with any diſtinction beyond the 
other Apoſtles : unleſs it were a priority of order and dignity; 
and whatcver that was, there is not ſo much as a hint given, 
that it was to deſcend from him to any ſee or ſucceſſion of 
— Biſhops. 
Luke xi. As for our Saviour's praying that St. Peter's faith might nt 
; «xi. Fail; and his reſtoring him to his apoſtolical function, by a 
15, 16, 17% thrice repeated charge, feed my ſheep, feed my lambs, that has 
ſuch a vilible relation to his fall, and to his denying him, that 
it does not ſeem neceſſary to enlarge further on the making 
it out, or on ſhewing that theſe words are capable of no other 
fignification, and cannot be carried further. 

The importance of this argument, rather than the diff 
culty of it, has made it necetfary to dwell fully upon it: ſo 
much depends upon it, and the miſſionaries of the Church 
of Rome are ſo well inſtructed in it, that it ought to be wel 
conſidered ; for how little ſtrength ſoever there may be in the 
arguments brought to prove this infallibility, yet the colours are 
ſpecious, and they are commonly managed both with much art, 
and great confidence. 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 


AaKKII1CLE: AX 
Of the Authority of the Church. 


The Church Hath Power to deczee Rites or Ceremo⸗ 
nies, and Authority in Pattezs of Faith, And jet 
it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God's Word wzitten; neither 
may it ſo expound one place of Striptuze, that it 
be repugnant to anoche:, Therefore although the 

Church be a Witneſs and Keeper of Holy Urit, pet 

as it ought not to deczee any thing againſt the lame, 

ſo beſides the ſame ongbt it not to enforce anp thing 
to be believed for netelutu of Salvation. 
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HIS Article conſiſts of two parts; the firſt aſſerts a Aa mn x. 


power in the Church both to decree rites and ceremo- 


XX, 


nies, and to judge in matters of faith: the ſecond limits WW 


this power over matters of faith to the Scriptures: ſo that 
it muſt neither contradict them, nor add any articles as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation to thoſe contained in them. This is ſuit- 
able to ſome words that were once in the Fifth Article, but 
were afterwards left out; inſtead of which the firſt words of 
this Article were put in this place, according to the printed 
editions; though they are not in the original of the Article 
ligned by both H ouſes of Convocation, that are yet extant. 

As to the firſt part of the Article, concerning the power of 
the Church, either with relation to ceremonies or points of 
faith, the diſpute lies only with thoſe who deny all Church 
power, and think that Churches ought to be in all things li- 
mited by the rules ſet in Scripture; and that where the Serip- 
tures are filent, there ought to be no rules made, but that 
all men ſhould be left to their liberty; and in particular, 
that the appointing new ceremonies, looks like a reproaching 
of the Apoſtles, as if their conſtitutions had been ſo defective, 
that thoſe defects muſt be ſupplied by the inventions of men: 
which they oppoſe ſo much the more, becauſe they think that 

the corruptions of Popery began at ſome rites which 


leemed at firſt not - innocent, but pious ; but were after- 


wards abuſed to ſuperſtition and idolatry, and ſwelled up to 
that bulk as to oppreſs and ſtifle true religion with their number 


A great 


— 28 3 
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ART. A great part of this is in ſome reſpect true; yet that ys 
may examine the matter methodically, we ſhall firſt conſider 
what power the Church has in thoſe matters ; and then, wha 
rules the ought to govern herſelf of in the uſe of that power, 


Rom. xiv. 
19 


40- 


Gal. ii. 4. 


— iv. 9. 


6 1 


Matt. xxii.. 


23 


1 Cor. xiv. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


It is very viſible, that in the Goſpels and Epiſtles there 
are but few rules laid down as to ritual matters: in the 
Epiſtles there are ſome general rules given, that muſt take in 
a great many caſes ; ſuch as, Let all things be done to ediþ. 
cation, to order, and to peace? and in the Epiſtles to Timothy 
and Titus, many rules are given in ſuch general words, as, 
Lay hands ſuddenly on no man, that in order to the guiding 
particular caſes by them, many diſtinctions and ſpecialities 
were to be interpoſed to the making them practicable and uſe. 
ful. In matters that are merely ritual, the ſtate of mankind 
in different climates and ages is apt to vary; and the fame 
things that in one ſcene of human nature may look grave, 
and ſeem fit for any ſociety, may in another age look light, 
and diffipate men's thoughts. It is alſo evident that there is 
not a ſyſtem of rules given in the New Teſtament about all 
theſe ; and yet a due method in them is neceſſary to maintain 
the order and decency that become divine things. This ſcems 
to be a part of the Goſpel liberty, that it is not a /aw of vr- 
dinances ; theſe things being left to be varied according to the 
diverſities of el Be 

The Jewiſh religion was delivered to one nation, and the 
main parts of it were to be performed in one place ; they were 
alſo to be limited in rituals, leſt they might have taken ſome 
practices from their neighbours round about them, and ſoby 
the uſe of their rites have rendered idolatrous practices more 
familiar and acceptable to them: and yet they had many rites 
among them in our Saviour's time, which are not mentioned 
in any part of the Cld Teſtament ; ſuch was the whole con- 
ſtitution of their ſynagogues, with all the ſervice and officers 
that belonged to them: they had a Baptiſm among then, 
beſides ſeveral rites added to the Paſchal ſervice. Our de. 
viour reproved them for none of. theſe ; he haliowed ſome « 
them to be the fœderal rites of his new diſpenſation; be 
went to their ſynagogues ; and though he reproved them for 
overvaluing their rites, for preferring them to the laws d 
God, and making theſe void by their traditions, = he does 
not condemn them for the uſe of them. And while of the 


greater precepts he ſays, Theſe things ye ought to have done; be 
adds concerning their rites and leſſer matters, and not to hou 
left the other undone. 85 
If then ſuch a liberty was allowed in fo limited a religion 
it ſeems highly ſuitable to the ſublimer ſtate of the Chriſtian 
liberty, that there ſhould be room left for ſuch rr 
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that we or alterations as the different ſtate of times and places ſhould ART. 
onſider, require, In hotter countries, for inſtance, there is no danger mY 
1, what in dipping 3 but if it is otherwiſe in colder climates, then ſince 
power, mercy is better than even ſacrifice, a more ſparing uſe may be Hol. vi. 6. 
s there made of water; aſperſion may anſwer the true end of bap- Matt. xl. 7. 
in the tim. A ſtricter or gentler diſcipline of offendets muſt be 
take in iſo proportioned to what the times will bear, and what men 
to edifi can be brought to ſubmit to. The dividing of Chriſtians into 
imothy ſuch diſtricts, that they may have the beit conveniencies to 
rds, as, aſemble themſelves together for worſhip, and for keeping up 
idins of of order: the appointing the times as wel: as the places of 
cialitie worſhip, are certainly to be fixed with the beſt regard to pre- 
ind uſe- ſent circumſtances that may be. The bringing Chriſtian aſ- 
nankind ſemblies into order and method, is neceſſary for their ſolem- 
ie ſame nity, and for preventing that diſlipation of thought that a di- 
grave, WW verity of behaviour might occaſion. And though a Vt of 
K light, face, and an order of deaconeſſes, were the practices of the 


there is WW apoſtolical time; yet when the one gave occaſion to raillery, 
out all nd the other to ſcandal, all the world was, and ſtill is, ſatisfied 
naintain WH with the reaſons of letting both fall, 
s ſcems Now if Churches may lay aſide apoſtolical practices in 
) of cr WH matters that are ritual, it is certainly much eaſier to juſtify 
> to the their making new rules for ſuch things; ſince it is a higher 
attempt to alter what was ſettled by the Apoſtles 2 
and the than to ſet up new rules in matters which they left untouched. 
ey were Habits and poſtures are the neceſſary circumſtances of all 
n ſome WW publick meetings: the times of faſting and of prayer, the 
id ſo h/ days of thankſgiving and communions are all of the ſame 
s more WH nature, The publick confeſſion of fins by ſcandalous per- 
ny rites WH ſons; the time and manner of doing it; the previous ſteps 
tioned I that ſome Churches have made for the trial of thoſe who 
de con- were to be received into holy orders, that fo by a longer in- 
officers Wi ſpection into their behaviour, while in lower orders, they might 
them Gicover how fit they were to be admitted into the ſacred ones; 
Dur d- and chiefly the preſcribing ſtated forms for the ſeveral acts of 
ſome of WW religious worſhip, and not leaving that to the capacities or 
on; be tumours, to the inventions, and often to the extravagancies of 
hem for WW thole who are to officiate : all theſe things, I ſay, fall within 
laws d thoſe general rules given by the Apoſtles to the Churches in 
he does BW weir time: where we find that the 4p2/tles had their cuſtoms, 1 Cor. xii. 
of the well as the Churches of C; which were then oppoſed to = 8 
lone ; be the innovating and the contentious humours of ſome factious 8 8 
to baut wen. And ſuch a pattern have the Apoſtles ſet us of comply- 
; ing with thoſe things that are regularly ſettled, whereſoever we 
relig10l, i are, that we find they became all things te all men : to the Fews 
;hriſtian f they became Fews ; though that was a religion then extinguiſhed 
ntmen's Bl u its obligation, by the promulgation of the Goſpel ; and was 
0! then 
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A R T. then fallen under great corruption: 2 in order to the paini 
XX. of ſome of them, ſuch was the ſpirit of charity * elif. 
cation with which the Apoſtles were acted, that while they 
were among them, they complied in the practice of thoſe abro- 
gated rites ;- though they aſſerted both the liberty of the Gen- 
tiles, and even their own, in that matter : it was only a com- 
pliance, and not a ſubmiſſion to their opinions, that made then 
obſerve days, and diſtinguiſh meats, while among them, if 
then ſuch rites, and the rites of ſuch a Church, were till con. 
plied with by inſpired men, this is an infallible pattern to us; 
and lets us Ga upon how much ſtronger reaſons, we, who are 
under thoſe obligations to unity and charity with all Chriſtians, 
ought to maintain the unity of the body, and the decency and 

order that is neceſſary for peace, and mutual edification. 

Therefore ſince there is not any one thing that Chriſt ha 
enjoined more ſolemnly and more frequently than love and cha- 
rity, union and agreement amongſt his diſciples ; fince we are 
alſo required to aſſemble ourſelves together, to conſtitute our. 

Heb. x. 25. ſelves in a body, both for worſhipping God jointly, and for 
maintaining of order and love among the ſociety of Chriſtians, 
we ought to acquieſce in ſuch rules as have been agreed on by 
common conſent, and which are recommended to us by long 
practice, and that are eſtabliſhed by thoſe who have the fav 
authority over us. Nor can we aſſign any other bounds to our 
ſubmiſſion in this caſe, than thoſe that the Goſpel has limited, 

Ads v. 29. Me muſt obey God, rather than man; and we muſt in the firſt 

Matt. xxit. place render to God the things that are God's, and then give f 

Cæſar the things that are Geſar's. So that if either Church 
or State have power to make rules and laws in ſuch matten, 
they muſt have this extent given them, that till they break i 
upon the laws of God and the Goſpel, we muſt be bound to 
obey them. A mean cannot be put here; either they have no 
power at all, or they have a power that muſt go to every thing 
that is not forbid by any law of God. This is the only mez- 
ſure that can be given in this matter. 

But a great difference is here to be made between thoſe 
rules that both Church and State ought to ſet to themſelves 
in their enacting of ſuch matters, and the meaſures of tht 
obedience of ſubjects : the only queſtion in the point of obe- 
dience, muſt be lawful or unlawful. For expedient or 1. 

expedient ought never to be brought into queſtion, as to the 
pou of obedience ; fince no inexpediency whatſoever can ba. 
ance the breaking of order, and the diſſolving the conſtitution 
and ſociety. This is a conſideration that ariſes out of a mans 
apprehenſions of the fitneſs or uſefulneſs of 4 in which 
though he might be in the right as to the antecedent fitnels 0 


chem, and yet even there he may be in the wrong, and in 
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common modeſty every man ought to think that it is more A & T. 
likely that he ſhould be in the wrong, than the governors and Xx. 
mlers of the ſociety ; yet, I ſay, allowing all this, it is certain Www 
that order and obedience are, both in their own nature, and in 
their conſequences, to be preferred to all the particular con- 
fderations of expediency or inexpedieney. Yet ſtill thoſe in 
whoſe hands the making of thoſe rules is put, ought to carry 
their thoughts much further: they ought to conſider well the 
genius of the Chriſtian religion, and therefore they are to avoid 
every thing that may lead to idolatry or feed ſuperſtition ; 
every thing that is apt to be abuſed to give falſe ideas of God, 
or to make the world think that ſuch inſtituted practices may 
balance the violation of the laws of God. They ought not to 
overcharge the worſhip of God with too great a number of 
them : the rites ought to be grave, ſimple, and naturally ex- 
prefſive of that which is intended by them. Vain pomp and 
ndecent levity ought to be guard againſt ; and next to the 
honour of God and religion, the peace and edification of the 
ſociety ought to be chiefly conſidered. Due regard ought to 
be had to what men can bear, and what may be moſt ſuitable 
to the preſent Rate of the whole; and finally, a great reſpect 
ls due to ancient and eſtabliſhed practices. Antiquity does 
generally beget veneration; and the very changing of what has 
been long in uſe, docs —_— ſtartle many, and diſcompoſe a 
great part of the body. So all changes, unleſs the expediency 
making them is upon other accounts very viſible, labour 
under a great prejudice with the more ſtaid fort of men; for 
this very reaſon, becauſe they are changes. But in this matter, 
bo certain or mathematical rules can be given: every one of 
licle that has been named, is capable of that variety, by the 
(verſity of times and other circumſtances ; that ſince prudence 
nd diſccetion muſt rule the uſe that is to be made of them, 
Wat muſt be left to the conſcience and prudence of every 
pron who may be concerned in the management of this au- 
tority, He muſt act as he will anſwer it to God and to the 
Church; for he muſt be at liberty in applying thoſe general 
ues to particular times and caſes. And a temper muſt be 
Wlerved : we muſt avoid a ſullen adhering to things becauſe 
ltey were once ſettled, as if points of honour were to be main- 
ined here; and that it looked like a reproaching a conſtitu- 
won, or the wiſdom of a former age, to alter what they did; 
luce it is certain that what was wiſely ordered in one time, 
Wy be as wiſely changed in another: as, on the other hand, all 
den ought to avoid the imputations of a deſultory levity ; as if 
bey loved changes for changes ſake. This might give occaſion 
v our adverſaries to triumph over us, and might alſo fill the 
minds of the weaker among ourſelves with apprehenſions and 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


The next particular aſſerted in this Article, is, That t., 
Church hath authority in matters of faith. Here a diſtinction is 
to be made between an authority that is abſolute and founded 
on infallibility, and an authority of order. The former is very 
tormally diſclaimed by our Church ; but the ſecond may be well 
maintained, though we aſſert no unerring authority. Every 
ſingle man has a right to ſearch the Scriptures, and to take his 
faith from them ; yet it is certain that he may be miſtaken in 
it, It is therefore a much ſurer way for numbers of men to 
meet together, and to examine ſuch differences as happen to 
ariſe; to conſider the arguments of all hands, with the import- 
ance of ſuch paſſages of Scripture as are brought into the con- 
troverſy ; and thus to enquire into the whole matter; in which 
as it 1s very natural to think that a great company of men ſhould 
{ce further than a leſs number; ſo there is all reaſon to expect 
2 good ifſue of ſuch deliberations, if men proceed in them with 
due ſincerity and diligence ; if pride, faction, and intereſt, do 
not ſway their councils, and if they ſeek for truth more than for 
victory. 

But what abuſes ſoever may have crept ſince into the public 
conſultations of the Clergy, the Apoſtles at firſt met and con- 
ſulted together upon that controverſy which was then moved 
concerning the impoſing the Mofaical Law upon the Gentiles: 
they ordered the paſtors of. the Church to be able to convince 
gainſayers, and not to reject a man as a heretick, till after a fri 
and a ſecond admonition. The moſt likely method both to find 
out the truth, and to bring ſuch as are in error over to it, is to 
conſult of theſe matters in common; and that openly and fairly. 
For if every good man, that prays earneſtly to God for the 
aſſiſtance and direction of his ſpirit, has rr to look tor it; 
much more may a body of paſtors, brought together to ſeek out 
the truth, in any point under debate, look for it, if they bring 
with them ſincere and unprejudiced minds, and do pray earneſtly 
to God. In that caſe, they may expect to be directed and aflilted 
of him. But this depends upon the purity of their hearts, and 
the earneſtneſs of their endeavours and prayers, ; 

When any ſynod of the Clergy has fo far examined a point, 
as to ſettle their opinions about it, they may certainly decree 
that ſuch is their doctrine : and as they judge it to be more of 
leſs important, they may either reſtrain any other opinion, or 
may require poſitive declarations about it, either of all in their 
communion, or at leaſt of all whom they admit to miniſter in 
holy things. | 

This is only an authority of order for the maintaining of unio 
and edification : and in this a body does no more as it is a bod), 
than what every ſingle individual has a right to do for himlelt 
He examines a doctrine that is laid before him, he forms his ow: 
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hat the tpinion upon it, and purſuant to that he muſt judge with whom A R T. 


Ction is te can hold communiòn, and from whom he mult ſeparate. XX. 
founded When ſuch definitions are made by the body of the paors 9 
is very of any Church, all perſons within that Churcn do owe great 


be well reſpect to their deciſion. Modeſty muit be obſcrved in de ant- 
Every ing upon it, and in diſputing about it. Every man that {11s his 
take his Wi yn thoughts differ from it, ought to examine the matter over 
taken in ain, with much attention and care, freeing himſelt all he can 
men to tom prejudice and obſtinacy; with a juſt diſtruſt of lis own 
PPen to underſtanding, and an K reſpect to the judgment of his 
Import. bperiors. 
the con. This is due to the conſiderations of peace and union,” and to 
in which N dat authority which the Church has to maintain it. But if, after 
n ſhould WY :1 poſſible methods of enquiry, a man cannot maſter his 
to expect thoughts, or make them agree with the publick deciſions, his 
zem with Bi conſcience is not under bonds: ſince this authority is not ab- 
tereſt, do Wi lute, nor grounded upon a promile of infallibility, 
than for This is a tenet that, with relation to national Churches and 
their deciſions, is held by the Church of Nome, as well as by 
w: for they place infallibility either in the Pope, or in the 
univerſal Church: but no man ever dreamt of infallibility in a 
particular or national Church: and the point in this Article is 
aul concerning particular Churches; for the head of General 
Councils comes in upon the next. That no Church can add any 
thing as neceſſary to ſalvation, has been already conſidered upon 


he public 
and con- 
n moved 
(Gentiles: 
convince 


fter a fiſt 


th to hol E te fixth Article. 

© it, 15 40 It is certain, that as we owe out hopes of ſalvation only to 
and fairly. Chriſt, and to what he has done for us; ſo allo it can belong 
d for the mly to him who procured it to us, to fix the terms upon which 
zok tor it; Wye may look for it: nor can any power on earth clog the offers 
o ſeek ot tnt he makes us in the Goſpel, with new or other terms than 
they bring Whoſe which we find made there to us, There can be no diſ- 
y earneſtly pute about this: for unleſs we believe that there is an infallible 


ind aſſiſted 


ahority lodged in the Church, to explain the Scripture, aud 
zearts, and 


© declare tradition; and unleſs we believe that the Scriptures 

we both obſcure and defective, and that the one muſt be help- 

by an infallible commentary, and the other ſupplied by an 

uthentical declarer of tradition; we cannot aſcribe an autho- 

y to the Church, either to contradict the Scripture, or to add 

ſecellary conditions of ſalvation to it. 

We own, after all, that the Church is the depoſitary of the 

Mole Scriptures, as the Jews were of the Old Teltament : 

* in that inſtance of the Jews, we may ſee that a body of 

den may be faithful in the copying of a book exactly, and in 

e handing it down without corrupting it; and yet they may 

emiſtaken in the true meaning of that which they preſerve ſo 

thafully, They are expreſsly called the Keepers of the oracles Rom. iii. 2. 
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ART. 
XX. 
— 


of God and are no where reproved for having attempted upon 
this Depoſitum : and yet for all that fidelity they fell into great 
errors about ſome of the moſt important parts of their religion; 
which expoſed them to the rejecting the Meſſias, and to their 
utter ruin, 

The Church's being called the witneſs of holy writ, is not 
to be reſolved into any judgment that they paſs upon it as x 
body of men that have authority to judge and 1 ſentence, 


ſo that the canonicalneſs, or the uncanonicalneſs of any book our t 
ſhall depend upon their teſtimony : but is reſolved into this, that wher 
ſuch ſucceflions and numbers of men, whether of the laity or be at 
clergy, have in a courſe of many ages had theſe books preſerved with 


and read among them ; ſo that it was not poſſible to corrupt and f 
that upon which ſo many men had their eyes, in all the corners unto 
and ages of Chriſtendom. 

And thus we believe the Scriptures to be a book written by 
inſpired men, and delivered by them to the Church, upon the Auth 
teſtimony of the Church that at firſt received it ; knowing that taken 
thoſe great matters of fact, contained and appealed to in it, were 


true: and alſo upon the like teſtimony of the ſucceeding ages, HF 
who preſerved, rcad, copied, and tranſlated that book, as they * 
had received it from the firſt. bon that 


The Church of Rome is guilty of a manifeſt circle ir tis aber is. 
matter : for they ſay they believe the Scriptures upon the au- afllible 
thority of the Church, and they do again believe the authority; july 
of the Church, becauſe of the teſtimony of the Scripture con- ne and « 
cerning It. | — 

This is as falſe reaſoning as can be imagined : for nothing God, and 
can be proved by another authority, till that authority is hi confor 
fixed and proved: and therefore if the teſtimony of the Church The fir 
is believed to be ſacred, by virtue of a divine grant to it, nber Prin, 
that from thence the Scriptures have their credit and author the 
then the credit due to the Church's teſtimony is antecedent t e bas 
the credit of the Scripture ; and (o muſt not be proved by ann of 2 
paſſages brought from it; otherwiſe that is a manifeſt circle, athority 
But no circle is committed in our way, who do not prove the This is 
Scriptures from any ſugpoſed authority in the Church, that handle boy 
handed them down to us : but only as they are vaſt company; cis poi 
of men, who cannot be preſumed to have been guilty of an way at pl, 
fraud in this matter; it appearing further to be morally imp, 1 w 
fible for any that ſhould have attempted a fraud in it, to hqi bs 
executed it, When therefore the Scripture itſelf is proved by _ loch 
moral arguments of this kind, we may, according to the ſtrictly. tons, the 
rules of reaſoning, examine, what authority the Scripture ge ennt ages 
to the paſtors of the Church met in leſſer or greater Councils. Wh bet — 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


ARTICLE A. 
Of the Authority of General Councils, 


Otnezal Councils man not be gathered together with- 
out the Commandment and Till of Princes, And 
when then be gathezed together (fozalmuch as then 
be an Aſemblp of Pen whereof all be not governed 
with the Spirit and Word of God) then may err, 
and ſometime have erred even in things pertaining 
unto God. Wherefore things ordained by them as 
neceſary to Salvation, Have neithez Strength nor 
Iuthozity, unlels it map be declared that they are 
taken out of Holy Scriptures, 


HERE are two particulars ſettled in this Article: the one A R T. 
is, the power of calling of Councils, at leaſt, an afſer- XXI 
bon that they cannot be called without the will of Princes: the 
other is, the authority of General Councils, that they are not 
nfallible, and that ſome have erred : and therefore the inference 
$ juſtly made, that whatever authority they may have in the 
we and government of the Church, their deciſions in matters 
receſlary to ſalvation ought to be examined by the word of 
bod, and are not to be ſubmitted to, unleſs it appears that they 
xe conform to the Scripture. 
The firſt of theſe is thus proved: Clergymen are ſubje to 
lier Princes, according to theſe words, Let every ſoul be ſub- Rom. xiii. 
il to the higher powers : if they are then ſubject to them, they 
annot be obliged to go out of their dominions upon the ſum- 
mons of any other; their perſons being under the laws and 
authority of that country to which they belong. 
This is plain, and ſeems to need no other proof, It is very 
dle how much the peace of kingdems and ſtates is concerned 
n this point: for if a foreign power ſhould call their Clergy 
may at pleaſure, they might be not only left in a great deſtitu- 
don as to religious performances, but their Clergy might be 
nftiſed upon, and ſent back to them with ſuch notions, and 
pon ſuch defigns, that, chiefly ſuppoſing the immunity of their 
perſons, they might become, as they often were, in dark and ig- 
ant ages, the incendiaries of the world, and the diſturbers 
nd betrayers of their countries. This is confirmed by the 
mtice of the firſt ages, after the Church had the protection 
i Chriſtian magiſtrates ; in theſe the Roman Emperors called 
83 the 
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the firſt General Councils, which is expreſsly mentioned not 
only in the Hiſtories of the Councils, but in their Acts, where 
we find both the writs that ſummoned them, and their letters 
ſometimes to the Emperors, and ſometimes to th: Churches, 
which do all ſet forth their being ſummoned by the ſacred au- 
taority of their Emperors, without meationing any other, In 
calling ſome of theſe Councils, it does not appear that the 
Popes were much conſulted : and in others we find Popes in- 
deed ſupplicating the Emperors to call a Council, but nothing 
that has ſo much as a ſhadow of their pretending to an authv- 
rity to ſummon it themſelves, 

This is a thing fo plain, and may be fo ſoon ſeen into by ary 
perſon who will be at the pains to turn to the editions of the firlk 
four General Councils made by themſelves, not to mention 
thoſe that followed in the Greek Church, that the confidence 
with which it has been atterted, that they were ſummoned by 
the Popes, is an inſtance to ſhew us that there is nothing at 
which men, who are once engaged, will ſtick when their cauſe 
requires it. But even ſince the Popes have got this matter into 
their own hands, though they ſummon the Council, yet they 
do not pretend to it, nor expect that the world would receive 
a Council as general, or ſubmit to it, unleſs the Princes of 
Chriſtendom ſhould allow of it, and conſent to the publication 
of the bull. So that, by reaſon of this, Councils are no be- 
come almoſt unpracticable things, 

When all Chriſtendom was included within the Roman em- 
pire, then the calling of a Council lay in the breaſt and power 
of one man; and, during the ages of ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, the world was fo ſubjected to the Pope's authority, that 
Princes durſt ſeldom oppoſe their ſummons, or deny their Biſhops 
leave to go when they were ſo called. But after the ſcandaou 
ſchiſm in tne Popedom, in which there were for a great whil 
two Popes, and at laſt three at a time, Councils began to pre 
tend that the power of governing the Church, and of cenſuring 
depriving, and making of Popes, was radically in them, as ”: 
preſenting the univerſal Church : fo they fell upon methods t 
have frequent Councils, and that whether both Popes and Prince 
{ſhould oppoſe it or not; for they declared both the one and the 
other to be fallen from their dignity, that ſhould attempt to hin 
der it. Yet they carried the claim of the freedom of elections 
and of the other eccleſiaſtical immunities, ſo high, that all ths 
followed upon this, was, that the Popes being terrified witl 
the attempts begun at Conſtance, and proſecuted at Baſil ard 
Piſa, took pains to have Princes of their ſide, and then mad 
bargains and concordates with them, by which they divided 
the rights of the Church, at leaſt the pretenſions to them, be 
tween themſelves and the Princes. Lice of gain and ad 
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vantage were reſerved to the See of Rome ; but the points of 


wer and juriſdiction were generally given up to the Princes. 


The temporal authority has by that means prevailed over the 
ſpiritual, as much as the ſpiritual authority had prevailed over 
the temporal for ſeveral ages before. Yet the pretence of a 
General Council is ſtill ſo 3 that all thoſe in the Roman 
communion that do not acknowledge the infallibility of their 
Popes, do ſtill ſupport this pretention, that the infallibility is 
wen by Chrift to his Church; and that in the interval of 
. it is in the community of the Biſhops and Paſtors of 
the Church; and that when a Council meets, then the infallibi- 
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lty is lodged with it ; according to that, It ſeemed good to the Adds xv. 28. 


Hely Ghojt and to us. 

The firſt thing to be ſettled in every queſtion, is the meaning 
of the terms: ſo we mult begin and examine what makes a 
General Council; whether all the Biſhops muſt be preſent in 
perſon, or by proxy? And what ſhare the laity, or the 
Princes that are thought to repreſent their people, ought to have 
in a Council? It is next to be conſidered, whether a general 
citation is enough to make a Council general, were the ap- 
pearance of the Biſhops ever ſo ſmall at their firſt opening ? It is 
next to be conſidered, whether any come thither and fit there 
35 repreſenting others; and if votes ought to be reckoned ac- 
cording to the numbers of the Biſhops, or of the others who 
depute and ſend them? And whether nations ought to vote in a 
body as integral parts of the Church; or every ſingle Biſhop by 
himſelf ? And finally, whether the deciſions of Councils muſt 
de unanimous, before they can be eſteemed intallible ? or whe- 
ther the major vote, though exceeding only by one, or if ſome 
greater NE is neceſiary; ſuch as two thirds, or any other 
proportion? That there may be juſt cauſe of raiſing ſcruples 
upon every one of theſe, is apparent at firſt view. It is certain, 
a bare name cannot qualify a number of Biſhops ſitting toge- 
ther, to be this General Council, The number of Biſhops 
does it not neither. A hundred and fifty was a ſmall number 
it Conſtantinople: even the famous three hundred and eighteen 
at Nice were far exceeded by thoſe at Arimini, 
General Councils were made up for the moſt part of Eaſtern Bi- 
ſhops; there being a very inconſiderable number of the Weſtern 
among any of them; ſcarce any at all being to be found in ſome. 
If this had been the body to whom Chriſt had left this infallibility, 
t cannot be imagined but that ſome definition or deſcription of 
the conſtitution of it, would have been given us in the Scrip- 
ture: and the profound ſilence that is about it, gives juſt occa- 
ſon to think, that how wiſe and how good ſocver ſuch a con- 
litution may be, if well purſued, yet it is not of a divine inſti- 

a tution z 


All the firſt 
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ART. tution; otherwiſe ſomewhat concerning ſo important a head x: 


XXT. this is, muſt have been mentioned in the Scripture. 


The natural idea of a General Council, is a meeting of al 
the Biſhops of Chriſtendom, or at leaſt of proxies inſtructed by 
them and their Clergy. Now if any will ſtand to this deſcrip. 
tion, then we are very ſure that there was never yet a true Ge. 
neral Council : which will appear to every one that reads the 
ſubſcriptions of the Councils. Therefore we muſt conclude, 
that General Councils are not conſtituted by a divine autho- 
rity; ſince we have no direction given us from God, by which 
we may know what they are, and what is neceſſary to their 
conſtitution. And we cannot ſuppoſe that God has granted any 
privileges, much leſs infallibility, which is the 3 of all, to 

itution, he has 

ſaid nothing to us. For ſuppoſe we ſhould yield that there were 
an infallibility lodged in general in the Church diffuſive, ſo that 
the Church in ſome part or other ſhall be always preſerved from 
error; yet the reſtraining this to the greater number of ſuch 
. they living per- 

haps near it, or being more capable and more forward to un- 
dertake a journey, being healthier, richer, or more active than 
others; or, which is as probable, becauſe it has often fallen out, 
_ being picked out by parties or princes to carry on cabals, 
and manage ſuch intrigues as may be on foot at the Council: 
* ſay, to the greater number of 

ſuch perſons, unleſs there is a divine authority for doing it, is 
the transferring the infallibility from the whole body to a ſel 
number of perſons, who of themſelves are the leaſt likely to 
conſent to the engroſſing this privilege to the majority of their 
body, it being their intereſt to maintain their right to it, free 


a body of men, of whom, or of whoſe con 


Biſhops as ſhall happen to come to a 


the reſtraining the infallibility 


from intrigue or management. 


We need not wonder if ſuch things have happened in the 


himſelf felt the effects of jealouſy and violence in it. 


Further, it will appear a thing incredible, that there is an in- 
fallibility in Councils becauſe they are called General, and are a- 
ſembled out of a great many kingdoms and provinces ; when 
we ſee them go backward and forward, according to the influ- 
ences of courts, and of intereſts directed from thence. We 
know how differently Councils decreed in the Arian controver- 
fies ; and what a variety of them Conſtantius ſet up againſt that 


at Nice. So it was. in the Eutychian hereſy, approved in - 
ce- 


don. 


ſecond Council at Epheſus, but ſoon after condemned at Cha 


late 
ter ages, when Nazianzen laments the corruptions, the ambi- 
tion, and the contentions that reigned in thoſe aſſemblies in his 
own time; ſo that he never deſired to fee any more of them. 
He was not only preſent at one of the General Councils, but he 
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lon, So it was in the buſineſs of images, condemned at Con- AR r. 
ſtantinople in the Eaſt ; but ſoon after upon another change at XXI. 


court maintained in the ſecond at Nice ; and not long after con- 
demned in a very numerous Council at Francfort. And in the 
point in hand, as to the authority of Councils, it was aſſerted at 
(onftance and Baſil ; but condemned in the Lateran; and was 
upon the matter laid afide at Trent. Here were great numbers 
of all hands; both ſides took the name of General Councils. 

[t will be a further prejudice againſt this, if we fee great 
violence and diſorders entering into the management of ſome 
Councils; and craft and artihce into the conduct of others. 
Numbers of factious and furious monks came to ſome Councils, 
and drove on matters by their clamours : ſo it was at Epheſus. 
We ſee groſs fraud in the ſecond at Nice, both in the perſons ſet 
up to repreſent the abſent patriarchs ; and in the books and au- 
thorities that were vouched for the worſhip of images. The 
mtrigues at Trent, as 4 are ſet out even by Cardinal Pallavi- 
cini, were more ſubtile, but not leſs apparent, nor leſs ſcan- 
dalous. Nothing was truſted to a ſeſſion, till it was firſt can- 
rafſed in congregations; which were what a committee of the 
whole houſe is in our Parliaments ; and then every man's vote 
was known; fo that there was hereby great occafion given for 
practice. This alone, if there had been no more, ſhewed 
plainly that they themſelves knew they were not guided by the 
ſpirit of God, or by infallibility ; fince a ſeſſion was not thought 
afe to be ventured on, but after a long previous canvaſſing. j 

Another queſtion remains yet to be cleared, concerning their 
manner of proceeding ; whether the infallibility is affixed to 
their vote, whatſoever their proceedings may be ? Or whether 
they are bound to diſcuſs matters fully? The firſt cannot be 
ſaid, unleſs it is precended that they vote by a ſpecial inſpiration. 
if the ſecond is allowed, then we muſt examine both what 
makes a full diſcuſſion ; and whether they have made it ? 

If we find opinions falſely repreſented ; if books that are ſpu- 
ious have been relied on; if paſſages of Scripture, or of the 
Fathers on which it appears the ſtreſs of the deciſion has turned, 
day been manifeſtly miſunderſtood and wreſted, ſo that in a 
more enlightened age no perſon pretends to juſtify the autho- 
ity that determined them, can we imagine that there ſhould be 
more truth in their concluſions, than we do plainly fee was in 
the premiſes out of which they were drawn? So it muſt either 
de laid, that they vote by an immediate inſpiration, or all per- 
ſons cannot be bound to ſubmit to their judgment till they have 
examined their methods of proceeding, and the grounds on 
which they went : and when all is done, the queſtion comes, 
concerning the authority of ſuch decrees after they are made, 
whether it follows immediately upon their being made, or muſt 


ſtay 
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AR T. ſtay for the confirmatory bulls ? If it muſt ſtay for the bull, 
XXI. then the infallibility is not in the Council: and that is only a 
more ſolemn way of preparing matters in order to the "ing 


them before the Pope. If they are infallible before the confirm. 


ation, then the infallibility is wholly in the Council; and the 
ſubſequent bull does, inſtead of confirming their decrees, dero- 
gate much from them: for to pretend to confirm them, im- 
ports that they wanted that addition of authority, which deſtroys 
the ſuppoſition of their infallibility, ſince what is infallible can. 
not be made ſtronger : and the pretending to add ſtrength to 
it, implies that it is not infallible, Human conſtitutions may 
be indeed ſo modelled, that there muſt be a joint concurrence 
before a law can be made: and though it is the laft conſent 
that ſettles the law, yet the previous conſents were neceſlary 
ſteps to the giving it the authority of a law. 

And thus it is not to be denied, but that, as to the matters of 
government, the Church may caſt herſelf into ſuch a model, 
that as by a decree of the Council of Nice, the Biſhops of a 
province might conclude nothing without the conſent of the Me- 
tropolitan; ſo another decree might even limit a General Coun- 
cil to ſtay for the conſent of one or more Patriarchs. But this 
muſt only take place in matters of order and government, 
which are left to the diſpoſal of the Church, but not in deciſions 
about matters of faith. For if there is an infallibility in the 
Church, it muſt be derived from a ſpecial grant made by Chrif 
to his Church: and it muſt go according to the nature of that 
grant, unleſs it can be pretended that there is a clauſe in that 
grant, empowering the Church to diſpoſe of it, and model it at 
pleaſure. For if there is no ſuch power, as it is plain there is 
not, then Chriſt's grant is either to a ſingle perſon, or to the 
whole community: if to a ſingle perſon, then the infallibility 
is wholly in him, and he is to manage it as he thinks beſt : for 
if he calls a Council, it is only an act of his humility and con- 
deſcenſion, to hear the opinions of many in different corners 
of the Church, that ſo he may know all that comes from all 
quarters: it may alſo ſeem a prudent way to make his autho- 
rity to be the more eaſily borne and ſubmitted to, ſince Wh 1s 
gently managed is beſt obeyed : -but after all, theſe are only 
prudential and diſcreet methods, The infallibility muſt be 
only in him, if Chriſt has by the grant tied him to ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſhon. Whereas on the other hand, if the infallibility 1s 


granted to the whole community, or to their repreſentatives, 
then all the applications that they may make to any one Se 
muſt only be in order to the execution of their decrees, like the 
addreſſes that they make to Princes for the ciyil ſanction. But 
ſtill the infallibility is where Chriſt put it. It reſts we in 
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ation that they deſire, unleſs it be reſtrained ſingly to the ex- ART, 


ecution of their decrees, is a wound given by themſelyes to 
their own infallibility, if not a direct diſclaiming of it. 

When the confirmation of the Council is over, a new diffi- 
culty ariſes concerning the receiving the decrees: and here it 
may be ſaid, that if Chriſt's grant is to the whole community, 
ſo that a Council is only the authentical declarer of the tradi- 
tion, the whole body of the Church that is poſſeſſed of the tra- 
dition, and conveys it down, muſt have a right to examine the 
deciſion that the Council has made, and fo is not bound to re- 
ccive it, but as it finds it to be conformable to tradition. 

Here it is to be ſuppoſed, that every Biſhop, or at the leaſt 
all the Biſhops of any national Church, know beſt the tradition 
of their own Church and Nation: and ſo they will have a right 
to . ee things after they have been judged in a General 
Council, 

This will entirely deſtroy the whole pretenſion to infallibility : 
and yet either this ought to have been done after the Councils 
at Arimini, or the ſecond of Epheſus, or elſe the world muſt 
have received Semi-Arianiſm, or Eutychianiſm, implicitly from 
them. It is alſo no ſmall prejudice againſt this opinion, that 
the Church was conſtituted, the Scriptures were received, many 
hereſies were rejected, and the perſecutions were gone through 
in a courſe of three centurics; in all which time there was no- 
thing that could pretend to be called a General Council. And 
when the ages came in which Councils met often, neither the 
Councils themſelves, who muſt be ſuppoſed to underſtand their 
own authority beſt, nor thoſe who wrote in defence of their 
decrees, who mult be ſuppoſed to be inclined enough to mag- 
nify their authority, being of the ſame fide ; neither of theſe, I 
ſay, ever pretended to argue for their opinions, from the infal- 
libility of thoſe Councils that decreed them. 

They do indeed ſpeak of them with great reſpect, as of bo- 
dies of men that were guided by the ſpirit of God: and fo do 
we ot our reformers, and of thoſe who prepared our Liturgy : 
but we do not aſcribe infallibility to them, and no more did 
they. Nor did they lay the res of their arguments upon the 
authority of ſuch deciſions; they knew that the objection 
might have been made as ſtrong againſt them, as they could 
put the argument for them; and therefore they offered to 
wave the point, and to appeal to the Scripture, ſetting aſide 
the definitions that had been made in Councils both ways, 

To conclude this argument. 

If the infallibility is ſuppoſed to be in Councils, then the 
Church may juſtly apprehend that ſhe has loſt it: for as there 
has been no Council that has pretended to that title, now during 
one hundred and thirty years, ſo there is no great probability of 

our 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


our ever ſeeing another. The charge and noiſe, the expeQationg 
and diſappointments of that at Trent, has taught the world to ex. 
ct nothing from one: they plainly ſee that the management from 
ome muſt carry every thing in a Council: neither princes nor 
people, no nor the biſhops themſelves, deſire or expect to ſee one, 

The claim ſet up at Rome for infallibility, makes the de- 
mand of one ſeem not only needleſs there, but to imply a doubt- 
ing of their authority, when other methods are looked after, 
which will certainly be always unacceptable to thoſe who are in 
poſſeſſion, and act as if they were infallible : nor can it be ap- 

rehended, that they will deſire a Council to reform thoſe abuſes 
in diſcipline, which are all occaſioned by that abſolute and uni- 
verſal authority of which they are now poſſeſſed. 

So by all the judgments that can be made from the ſtate of 
things, from the intereſts of men, and the laſt management at 
Trent, one may without a ſpirit of prophecy conclude, that, un- 
leſs Chriſtendom puts on a new face, there will be no more 
General Councils. And ſo here infallibility is at an end, and has 
left the Church at leaſt for a very long interval. 

It remains that thoſe paſſages ſhould be conſidered that are 
brought to ſupport this authority. Chriſt ſays, Tel! the 
Church ; and if he neglects to hear the Church, let him be unt 
thee as a heathen man, and a publican. 

Theſe words in themſelves, and ſeparated from all that went 
before, ſeem to ſpeak this matter very fully: but when the oc- 
caſion of them, and the matter that is treated of in them, are 
confidered, nothing can be plainer than that our Saviour is 
ſpeaking of ſuch private differences as may ariſe among men, 
and of the practice of forgiving injuries, and compoſing their 
differences. F thy brother ſin againſt thee ; firſt, private en- 
deavours were to be uſed, then the interpoſition of friends was 
to be tried ; and finally, the matter was to be referred to the 
body, or aſſembly, to which they belonged : and thoſe who 
could not be gained by ſuch methods, were no more to be 
eſteemed brethren, but were to be looked on as very bad men, 
like heathens. They might upon ſuch refractorineſs be ex- 
communicated, and proſecuted afterwards in temporal courts, 
ſince they had by their perverſeneſs forfeited all fort of right to 
that tenderneſs and charity that is due to true Chriſtians. 

This expoſition does ſo fully agree to the occaſion and ſcope 
of theſe words, that there is no colour of reaſon to carry them 
further. | 

The character given to the Church of Epheſus, in St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy, that it was the pillar and ground 
of truth, is a figurative expreſſion : and it is never ſafe to 
— upon metaphors, much leſs to lay much weight upon 
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The Jews deſcribed their ſynagogues by ſuch henourable A R T. 
characters, in which it is known how profuſe all the Eaſtern na- XXI. 
tions are: theſe are by St. Paul applied to the Church of Ephe. WWW 
ſus; for he there ſpeaks of the Church where Timothy was 
then, in which he inſtructs him to behave himſelf well. It has 
yiſibly a relation to thoſe inſcriptions that were made on pillars 
which reſted upon firm pedeſtals: but whatſoever the ſtrict im- 
portance of the metaphor may be, it is a metaphor, and therefore 
it can be no argument. Chriſt's promiſe of the Spirit to his 
Apoſtles, that /bould lead them into all truth, relates viſibly to that Joh. xvi. 
extraordinary inſpiration by which they were to be acted, and that 13. 
was to ſhew them things to come; ſo that a ſucceſſion of prophecy 
may be inferred from theſe words, as well as of infallibility. 

Thoſe words of our Saviour, with which St. Matthew cone 
cludes his Goſpel, La, I am with you always, even to the end of Matth, 
the world, infer no infallibility, but only a promiſe of aſſiſtance *. 20. 
and protection : which was a neceflary encouragement to the 
Apoſtles, when they were ſent upon ſo laborious a commiſſion, 
that was to involve them in ſo much danger. God's being « Cor. vi. 
with any, his walking with them, his being in the midſt of them, 16. _ 
his never leaving nor forſating them, are expreſſions often uſed "I ow 
in the Scripture, which ſignify no more but God's watchful 
providence, guiding, ſupporting, and protecting his people: 
al this is far from infallibility. 

The laſt objection to be propoſed, is that which ſeems to re- 
late moſt to the point in hand, taken from the decree made by a 
Council at Jeruſalem, which begins, It ſeemed good to the * AQs xv. 
Ghoſt, and to us : from which they infer, that the Holy Ghoſt 28. 
is preſent with Councils, and that what ſeems good to them is 
alo approved by the Holy Ghoſt. But it will not be eaſy to 
piove that this was ſuch a Council, as to be a pattern to ſucceed- 
ug ones to copy after it. We find brethren are here joined with 
the Apoſtles themſelves : now fince theſe were no other than the 
aity, = an inference will be made, that will not go eaſily 
down. If they fate and voted with the Apoſtles, it will ſeem 
range to deny them the ſame privilege among Biſhops, By 
Elders here it ſeems Preſbyters are meant, and this will give 
dem an entrance into a General Council, out of which they 
cannot be well excluded, if the laity are admitted. But here 
Was no Citation, no time given to all Churches to ſend their 
biſhops or proxies : it was an occaſional meeting of ſuch of the 
Apoſtles as happened to be then at Jeruſalem, who called to 
dem the Elders or Preſbyters, and other Chriſtians at Jeruſa- 
km : for the Holy Ghoſt was then poured out ſo plentifully 
on ſo many, that no wonder if there were then about that 2 
wier Church, a great many of both forts, who were of ſuc 
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AR ir. eminence, that the Apoſtles might deſire them to meet and tg 


join with them. 


Mar. xvi, 
15. 


Ver. 40. 


Ver. 25. 


Acts xv. 9. 


be faithful, 


The Apoſtles were divinely aſſiſted in the delivering that com. 
miſſion which our Saviour gave them in charge, T; preach u 
every creature; and ſo were infallibly aſſiſted in the executing 
of it; yet when other matters fell in, which were no parts of 
that commiſſion, they, no doubt, did as St. Paul, who ſometimes 
writ by permiſſion, as well as at other times by commandment : of 
which he gives notice, by ſaying, It is I, and not the Lord : he 
ſuggeſted advices, which to him, according to his prudence and 
experience, ſeemed to be well founded; and he offered them with 
great ſincerity ; for though he had ſome reaſon to think that 
what he propoſed, flowed from the Spirzt of the Lord, from that 
inſpiration that was acting in him; yet becauſe that did not ap- 
pear diſtinctly to him, he ſpeaks with reſerves, and ſays, he 
gives his judgment as one that had obtained mercy of the 5 to 
So the Apoſtles here, receiving no inſpiration to 
direct them in this caſe, but obſerving well what St. Peter put 
them in mind of, concerning God's ſending him by a ſpecial 
viſion to preach to the Gentiles, and that God had poured out 
the Holy Ghoſt on them, even as he had done upon the Apoſtles, 
who were Jews by nature, and that he did put no difference in 
that aetween Fews and Gentiles ; = Jing the hearts of the 
Gentiles by faith: they upon this did by their judgment con- 
clude from thence, that what God had done in the particular 
inſtance of Cornelius, was now to be extended to all the Gen- 
tiles. So by this we ſee that thoſe words, ſeemed good to the 
Holy Ghoſt, relate to the caſe of Cornelius; and thoſe words, 


ſeemed goed to us, import that they reſolved to extend that to be 


a general rule to all the Gentiles. 

This gives the words a clear and diſtinct ſenſe, which agrees 
with all that had gone before; whereas it will otherwiſe look 
very ſtrange to ſee them add their authority to that of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; which is too abſurd to ſuppoſe : nor will it be caſy to 
give any other conſiſting ſenſe to theſe words, 

Here is no precedent of a Council, much leſs of a General 
one: but a deciſion is made by men that were in other things 
divinely inſpired, which can have no relation to the judgments 
of other Councils. And thus it appears that none of thoſe places 
which are brought to prove the infallibility of Councils, come 
up to the point: for ſo great and ſo important a matter as this 
is, muſt be ſuppoſed to be either expreſsly declared in the Scrip- 
tures, or not at all. 

The Article affirming, that ſome General Councils have er- 
red, muſt be underſtood of Councils that pals for ſuch ; and that 


may be called General Councils, much better than many _ 
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bat go by that name: for that at Arimini was both very nu- A R T. 


merous, and was drawn out of many different provinces. As to 
the ſtrict notion of a General Council, there is great reaſon to 
tlieve that there was never any aſſembly to which it will be 
found to agree. And for the four General Councils, which this 
Church declares ſhe receives, they are received only becauſe we 
ze perſuaded from the Scriptures that their deciſions are made 
xccording to them: that the Son is truly God, of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the Father. That the Holy Ghoſt is alſo truly God. 
That the divine nature was truly united to the human in 
Chriſt; and that in one perſon, That both natures remained 
diſtinct 3 and that the human nature was not ſwallowed up of 
the divine. Theſe truths we find in the Scriptures, and there- 
fore we believe them. We reverence thoſe Councils for the ſake 
of their doctrine 3 but do not believe the doctrine for the au- 
thority of the Councils. There appeared too much of human 
failty in ſome of their other proceedings, to give us ſuch an 


implicit ſubmiſſion to them, as to believe things only becauſe 
tiey ſo decided them. 


ARTICLE 


XXI. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 
Of Purgatory. 


The Romiſh Dadrine concerning Purgatozu, Da. 

dong, Worſhipping and Adoration, as well of 

Images as of Relicks, and alſo Jnvocation of 

Saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented and g2ound: 

ed upon no Warrant of Sczipture, but rather repug; 
nant to the Word of Cod. 


HERE are two ſmall variations in this Article, from 
that publiſhed in King Edward's reign. What is here 

d the Ramiſb dee?rine, is there called the doe7rine of ſchul. 
men. The plain reaſon of this is, that theſe errors were not ſo 
fully eſpouſed by the body of the Roman Church, when thoſe 
Articles were firſt publiſhed, ſo that ſome writers that ſoftened 
matters threw them upon the ſchoolmen; and therefore the Ar. 
ticle was cautiouſly worded, in laying them there: but before 
theſe that we have now, were publiſhed, the decree and canms 
concerning the maſs had paſſed at Trent, in which moſt of the 
heads of this Article are either affirmed or ſuppoſed ; though 
the formal decree concerning them was made ſome months 
after theſe Articles were publiſhed. This will ſerve to juſtif; 
that diverſity. The ſecond difference is only the leaving out 
of a ſevere word. Pernicionfly repugnant to the Mord of Gu, 
was put at firſt ; but” perniciciſy being conſidered to be only a 

hard word, they judged very right in the ſecond edition of them, 
that it was enough to ſay repugnant to the Mord of God. 

There are in this Article five particulars, that are all ingre- 
dients in the doctrine and worſhip of the Church of Rome; 
Purgatory, Pardons, the Worthip of Images, and of Relicks, and 
the Invocation of Saints; that are rejected not only as ill. 
grounded, brought in and maintained without good warrattts 
trom the Scripture, but as contrary to it, 

The firſt of theſe is Purgatory ; concerning which, the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome is, that every man is liable both to 
temporal and eternal puniſhment for his ſins; that God, upon 
the account of the death and interceſſion of Chriſt, does in- 
deed pardon fin as to its eternal puniſhment ; but the ſinner is 
{till liable to temporal puniſhment, which he muſt expiate by 
acts of penance and ſorrow in this world, together with ſuch 
other ſufferings as God ſhall think fit to lay upon him: but if he 
does not expiate theſe in this life, there is a ſtate of ſurffeing 

and miſery in the next world, where the ſoul is to bear the 
temporal 
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or ſhorter, till the day of judgment. And in order to the XXII. 


ſhortening this, the prayers and ſupererogations of men here on 
arth, or the interceſſion of the ſaints in heaven, but above all 
things, the ſacrifice of the maſs, are of = efficacy. This is 
me doctrine of the Church cf Rome, aſſerted in the Councils of 
Florence and Trent, What has been taught among them con- 
cerning the nature and the degrees of thoſe torments, though 
ſupported by many pretended apparitions and revelations, is not 
tobe imputed to the whole body; and is indeed only the doctrine 
of ſchoolmen, though it is generally preached and infuſed into the 
conſciences of the people. Therefore I ſhall only examine that 
which is the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the whole Roman Church. 
And firſt as to the foundation of it, that fins are onlypardoned, 
3 to their eternal puniſhment, to thoſe who being ju/tified by Rom. v. 13 
faith have peace with God through our Lord Feſus Chrift : 
dere is not a colour for it in the Scriptures. Remiffion of fins 
s in general that with which the preaching of the Goſpel ought 
always to begin; and this is fo often repeated, without any ſuch 
reſerve, that it is a high aſſuming upon God, and his attributes 
of goodneſs and mercy, to limit theſe when he has not limited 
tem; hut has expretsly ſaid, that this is a main part of the new 
covenant, that he will remember our ſins and iniquities ne more. ſer. xxx]. 
Now it leems to be a maxim, not only of the law of nations, 34. 
but of nature, that all offers of pardon are to be underſtood in “. il. 
the full extent of the words, without any ſecret reſerves or 
Imitations ; unleſs they are plainly exprefled. An indemnity 
ding offered by a prince to perſuade his ſubjects to return to their 
Nedience, in the fulleſt words poſſible, without any reſerves 
mae in it, it would be looked on as a very perfidious thing, if 
hen the ſubjects come in upon it, truſting to it, they ſhould be 
id that they were to be ſecured by it againſt capital puniſh-. 
ments ; but that, as to all inferior puniſhments, they were ſtil] at 
dercy. We do nor diſpute whether God, if he had thought fit 
to do, might not have made this diſtinction ; nor do we deny 
ut the grace of the Goſpel had been infinitely valuable, if it 
ud offered us only the pardon of fin with relation to its eter- 
al puniſhment, and had left the temporal puniſhment on us, 
d be expiated by ourſelves. But then we ſay, this ought to have 
ken expreſied: the diſtindtion ought to have been made be- 
een temporal and eternal: and we ought not to have been 
haun into a covenant with God, by words that do plainly im- 
rt an entire pardon and oblivion, upon which there lay a 
nited ſenſe, that was not to be told the world till it was once 
Rl engaged in the Chriſtian religion. Upon theſe reaſons it 
that we conclude that this doctrine not being contained in 
 dcriptures, is not only without any warrant in them, but 
that 
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Pſalm xcix. 


* warnings that are given to all Chriſtians to prepare for croſe 


Matth. v. 


there is a ſtate in hich, after we ſhall be caſt into priſon, 


that only can be meant, as appears by the whole contexture\ 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


that it is contrary to thoſe full offers of mercy, peace, and ob. 
livion, that are made in the Goſpel; it is contrary to the truth 
and veracity, and to the juſtice and goodneſs of God, to affirm 
that there are reſerves to be underſtood for puniſhments, whe 
the offers and promiſes are made to us in ſuch large and unli- 
mited expreſſions. 

Thus we lay our foundation in this matter, which does very 


fully overthrow theirs, We do not deny but that God does in 


this world puniſh good men for thoſe fins, which yet are for- 


iven them through Chriſt, according to thoſe words in the 

ſalm, Thou waft a God that forgaveſt them, though thou tote 
vengeance of their inventions : but this is a conſideration quite 
of another nature, God, in the government of this world 
thinks fit, by his Providence, ſometimes to interpoſe in vikibls 
bleſſings, as well as judgments, to ſhew how he protects an 
favours the good, and puniſhes the bad; and that the bad action 


of good men are odious to him, even though he has received 


their perſons into his favour. He has alſo in the Golpcl plainly 
excepted the government of this world, and the ſecret method 
of his Providence, out of the mercy that he has promiſed, by th 


and afflictions in this life. He has made faith and patience it 
adverſities a main condition of this New Covenant; he ha 
declared that theſe are not the puniſhments of an angry God 
but the chaſtiſements of a kind and merciful Father, who de 
ſigns by them both to ſhew to the world the impartiality of hi 
Juſtice, in puniſhing ſome crying fins in a very ſignal manner 
and to give good men deep impreſſions of their odioulnels, t 
oblige them to a ſeverer repentance for them, and to a preate 
watchfulneſs againſt them; as alſo to give the world ſuch ex 
amples of reſignation and patience under them, that they ma 
edify others by that, as much as by their fins they may hai 
offended them. So that, upon all theſe accounts, it ſeems abut 
dantly clear, that no argument can be drawn from the temp 
ral puniſhments of good men, for their fins in this werld,! 
a reſerve of others in another ſtate. The one are clearly men 
tioned and reſerved in the offers of mercy, that are made in th 
Goſpel, whereas the others are not. This being the molt plz 
ſible thing that they ſay for this diſtinction of thoſe twofold pu 
niſhments, it is plain that there is no foundation for it. 

As for thoſe words of Chriſt's, ye ſhall not come out till ye at 
paid the uttermaſi farthing ; from which they would infer, tl 


are paying off our debts ; this, if an argument at all, will pro 
too much; that in hell the damned are clearing ſcores; and tb 


they ſhall be delivered when all is paid off. For by priſon ther 
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the diſcourſe, and by other parables of the like nature. 
foure taken from a man impriſoned for a great debt; and the 
continuance of it, till the Jaſt farthing is paid, does imply their 
perpetual continuance in that ſtate, ſince the debt is too great 
to be ever paid off: from a phraſe in a parable, no conſequence 
is to be drawn, beyond that which is the true ſcope of the para- 
dle, which in this particular is only intended by our Saviour, 
to ew the ſcvyere puniſhment of thoſe, who hate implacably, 
which is a lin that does certainly deſerve Hell, and not Purga- 


tory. 
Our Saviour's words concerning the / againſt the Holy 
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XXII. 
— 


Ghoft, that it is neither forgiven in this life, nor in that which wa, wi, 
i; t9 come; is alſo urged to prove that ſome fins are pardoned in 32. 


the next life, which are not pardoned in this. But ſtill this will 
kem a ſtronger argument againſt the eternity of Hell-torments, 
than for Purgatory; and will rather import, that the damned 
may at laſt be 1 lr their uns, fince theſe are the only per- 
ons whoſe fins are not pardoned in this world; for of thoſe 
who are juſtified, it cannot be ſaid, that their ſins are not for- 
given them, and ſuch only go to Purgatory : therefore, either 
this is only a general way of ſpeaking, to exclude all hopes of 
pardon, and to imply that God's judgments will purſue ſuch 
daphemers, both in this life, and in the next; or if we will 
underſtand them more critically, by this liſe, or this age, and 
lhe next, according to a common opinion and phraſe of the 
ews, which is founded on the propheſies, are to be underſtood 
be dſpenſation of the Law, and the diſpenſation of the Meſſias ; 
he age to come being a common phraſe for the times of the 
Neſlas; according to thoſe words in the Epiſtle to the He- 


deus, He hath not put in ſubje&tton to angels the world to Heb. ii. 5, 


m, By the Moſaical Law, ſacrifices were only received, and 
jy conſequence pardon was offered for fins of a 2 heinous na- 
ej but thoſe that were more heinous were to be puniſhed by 
ath, or by cutting off without mercy; whereas a full pro- 
dle of the pardon of all ſins is offered in the Goſpel : ſo that 
e meaning of theſe words of Chriſt's, is, that ſuch a blaſphemy 

a fin not only beyond the pardon offered in the Law of 
loſes, which was the age that then was; but that it was a fin 
jond that pardon which was to be offered by the Meſſias in the 
ſe to come, that is, in the kingdom of heaven, that was then 
and. But theſe words can by no means be urged to prove 
W diſtinction of temporal and eternal puniſhment ; there- 


* we muſt conclude, that ſince repentance and remiſſion of Luke xxir. 


we joined together in the firſt commiſſion to preach the #7 


thel ; and ſince life, peace, and ſalvation, are promiſed to 


& believe, that all this is to be underſtood ſimply and plainly, ' 


out any other limitation or exception than that which is 
21 expreſſed, 


= 


76 AN EXPOSITION or 
AR . expreſſed, which is only of ſuch chaſtiſements as God thinks ſt 


to exerciſe good men with in this life. 

In the next place, we ſhall conſider what reaſon we have tg 
reject the doctrine of Purgatory ; as we have already ſeen hoy 
weak the foundation is upon which it is built. The Scripture 
ſpeaks to us of two ſtates after this life, of happineſs, and mi. 
ſery; and as it divides all mankind into good and bad, into thoſe 
that do good, and thoſe that do evil, into believers and un- 
believers, righteous and ſinners ; ſo it propoſes always the end 
of the one to be everlaſting happineſs, and the end of the other 
to be everlaſting puniſhment, without the leaſt hint of any mid. 
dle ſtate after death. So that it is very plain there is nothing 
faid in Scripture, of men too good to be damned, but not { 
good as to be immediately ſaved. Now, if there had been jet 
a great deal to be ſuffered after death, and that there were 
many very effectual ways to prevent and avoid, or at leaſt to 
ſhorten thoſe ſufferings; and if the Apoſtles knew this, and 
yet ſaid not a word of. it, neither in their firſt ſermons, nor in 
their epiſtles; here was a great treachery in the diſcharge of 
their function, and that to the ſouls of men, not to warn them 
of their danger, nor to direct them to the proper methods of 
avoiding it; but on the contrary, to ſpeak and write to them, 
juſt az we can ſuppoſe impoſtors would have done, to territythole 
who would not receive their Goſpel, with eternal damnation, 
but not to ſay a word to thoſe who received it, of their dan- 
ger, in Caſe they lived not up to that exactneſs that their rel. 
gion required, and yet upon the main adhered to it, and followed 
it. This is a method that does not agree with common honeſty, 
not to ſay inſpiration. A fair way of proceeding, is to make 
men ſenſible of dangers of all forts, and to ſhew them how to 


Ads xiv. avoid them: the Apoſtles told their converts, that through 
22 _ much tribulation we muſt enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
Rom. viii. . : a : 
12 they aſſured them, that their preſent ſufferings were not uu 
2 Cor. iv, thy to be compared to the glory that was to be revealed: and tha 
17. thoſe light affliftions, which are for a moment, wrought for then 


a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Here, if they kne 
any thing of Purgatory, a powerful conſideration was paſled ove 
in filence, that by theſe atflitions they ſhould be delivered tron 
thoſe torments. 

This argument goes ſurther than mere ſilence ; though ti 
is very ſtrong, The Scriptures ſpeak always as if the one d 
immediately follow the other; and that the ſaints, or true Chr: 
tians, paſs from the miſeries of this ſtate, to the glories of t0t 
next. So does our Saviour repreſent the matter in the parable0 
Lazarus and the rich Glutton ; whoſe ſouls were preſently ca 
ried to their different abodes; the one to be comforted, 3s til 
other was tormented. He promiſed alſo to the repeating - 5 
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Ta-day thou ſhalt be with me in Paradiſe, St. Paul comforts A R Tr. 
himſelf in the apprehenſion of his diſſolution that was approach- XXII. 

ing, with the proſpect of the crown of righteouſneſs that ſhould 8 
be given him after death, and fo he ſtates theſe two as certain N 


conſequents one of another, to be 1 and to be with Chriſt, 2 Tim. iv. | 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


to be abſent from the body, and preſent with the Lord : and he 5 . 
makes it appear that it was no peculiar privilege that he promiſed Cr. v. 1. 
to himſelf, but that which all Chriſtians had a right to expect; 8. 

for he ſays in general, this we now, that if our earthly _ of v. 1, 2. 

this tabernacle be diſſolved, we have a building of God, a houſe 

not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. In the Epiſtle to 

the Hebrews the patriarchs under the Old Diſpenſation are re- 

preſented as looking for that city my builder and founder is Heb. xi. 10. 
Cd: though in that ſtate the maniteſtations of another life 

were more imperfect than in this: in which /fe and immortality 

are brought to light; they being veiled and darkened in that ſtate. 

And finally St. John heard a voice commanding him to write, 

Bleſſed are the dead, who die in the Lord (that is, being true Rev. xiv. 
— henceforth (or immediately); yea, Taith the ſpi- 53 

rit, that they may reſt from their labours, and their works do 

fallow them. From the ſolemnity with which theſe words are de- 

lvered, they carry in them an evidence ſufficient to determine the 

whole matter. So that we muſt have very hard thoughts of the 

lncerity of the writers of the New Teſtament, and very much 

diparage their credit, not to ſay their inſpiration, if we can 

imagine that there are ſcenes of ſuffering, and thoſe very diſmal 

ones, to be gone through, of which they gave the —. no ſort 


| of notice: but ſpoke in the ſame ſtyle that we do, who believe 


no ſuch diſmal interval between the death of good men and their 
inal blefſedneſs. The Scriptures do indeed ſpeak of a full re- 2 Ep. John, 
ward, and of different degrees of glory, as one /tar exceeds . 8. 
anther, They do alſo repreſent the day of judgment upon the 8 
eſurrection of the body, as that which gives the full and entire 
poſſeſſion of bleſſedneſs; ſo that from hence ſome have thought, 
upon very probable grounds, that the bleſſed, though admitted 
to happineſs immediately upon their death, yet were not ſo 
completely happy as they ſhall be after the reſurrection: and in 
this there aroſe a diverſity of opinions, which is very natural 
to all who will go and form ſyſtems out of ſome general hints. 
dome thought that the ſouls of good men were at reſt, and in a 
good meaſure happy, but that they did not ſee God before the re- 
urretion. Others thought that Chriſt was to come down and 
ſeign viſibly upon earth a thouſand years before the end of the 
world: and that the ſaints were to riſe and to reign with 
tim, ſome ſooner and ſome later. Some thought that the laſt 
conflagration was ſo to affect all, that every one was to paſs 
Wrough it, and that it was to give the laſt and higheſt purification 

3 to 
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T. to thoſe bodies, that were then to be glorified ; but that the better 

+ Chriſtians that any had been, they ſhould feel the leſs of the pain 
of that laſt fire. I heſe opinions were very early entertained in 
the Church: an itch of intruding too far into things which 
men did not thoroughly underſtand, concerning angels, began to 
diſturb the Church, even in the days of the Apoſtles : which 
made St. Paul charge the Coloſſians to beware of vain philoophy, 
Plato thought there was a middle fort of men, who though they 
had ſinned, yet had repented of it, and were in a curable condi. 
tion, and that they went down for ſome time into hell, to be 
purged: and abſolved by grievous torments. The Jews had 
alſo a conceit, that the fouls of ſome men continued for 3 
year, going up and down in a ſtate of purgation. From theſe 
opinions ſomewhat of a curioſity in deſcribing the degrees of 
the next ſtate began pretty early to enter into the Church. 

As for that opinion of the Platoniſts, and the fictions of Ho. 
mer and Virgil, ſetting forth the complaints of fouls departed, for 
their not being relieved by prayers and facrifices, though theſe 
perhaps are the true ſources of the doctrine of Purgatory, and of 
redeeming ſouls out of it, yet we are not ſo much concerned in 
them, as in what is repreſented to us by the author of the ſecond 
book of the Maccabees, concerning the ſacrifice that was offered 

Judas Maccabeus, for thoſe, about whom, after they were 
killed, they found ſuch things as ſhewed that they had defiled 
themſelves with the idolatry of the heathens. All this is of lels 
authority with us, who do not acknowledge that book to be 
canonical : according to what was ſet out in its proper place. 
And although we ſet a due value upon ſome of the apocrypha 
books, yet others are of a lower character. The firſt book df 
Maccabees is a very grave hiſtory, writ with much exactnes 
and a true judgment ; but 'the ſecond is the- work of a mean 
writer: he was an abridger of a larger work; and as he has 
the modeſty to aſk his readers pardon for his defects, ſo it is 
very plain to every one that reads him, that he needs often many 

rains of allowance. So that this book is one of the leaſt va- 
uable pieces of the Apocrypha; and there are very probable 
reaſons to. queſtion the truth of that relation, concerning 
thoſe who were thus prayed. for. But becauſe that would occa- 
ſion too long a digreſſion, we are to make a difference between 
the ſtory that he. relates, and- the author's own reflections up- 
on it; for as we ought not to make any great account of h 
reflections, theſe being only his private — Who might 
— have imbibed ſome of the principles of the Greek ph- 
ophy, as ſome of the Jews had done, or he might have be- 
lieved that notion which is now very generally received by the 
Jews, that oy 


but that ſuch as have lived ill muſt be purged before they arrive 3 
* | 
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27% 


it, It is of much more importance to conſider what Judas Mac- AR T. 


cabeus did; which even by that relation ſeems to be no more 


than this, that he finding ſome things conſecrated to the idols of N 
the Jamnites, about the bodies of thoſe who were killed, con- xii. 40. 


cluded that to have been the cauſe of their death : and upon 
this he and all his men betook themſelves to prayer, and be- 
ſought God that the fin might be wholly put out of remem- 


| brance: he exhorted his people to keep themſelves, by that exam- 


ple, from the like fin, and he made a collection of a ſum-of mo- 
ney, and ſent it to Jeruſalem to offer a ſin- offering before the 
Lord. So far the matter agrees well enough with the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation. 
much guilt the fin of Achan, though but one perſon, had 
brought upon the whole congregation ; and their law had upon 
another occaſion preſcribed a — for the whole con- 
gregation, to expiate blood that was ſhed, when the mur- 
lerer could not be diſcovered: that ſo the judgments of God 
might not come upon them, by reaſon of the cry of that blood. 
And by a parity of reaſon, Judas might have offered tuch an 
offering to free himſelf and his men from the guilt which the 
dolatry of a few might have brought upon greater numbers; 
ſuch a ſacrifice as this might, according to the nature of that law, 
have been offered: but to offer a /in-offering for the dead, was 
anew thing without ground, or any intimation of any thing like 
it in their law. So there is no reaſon to doubt, but that, if the 
ſtory is true, Judas offered this ſin- offering for the living, and 
not for the dead. If they had been alive then, by their law no 
in-offering could have been made for them; for idolatry was to 
be puniſhed by cutting off, and not to be expiated by ſacrifice : 
what then could not have been done for them if alive, could 
much leſs be done for them after their death. So we have rea- 
ſon to conclude that Judas offered this ſacrifice only for the 
living : and we are not much concerned in the opinion which 
ſo flight a writer, as the author of that book, had concerning 
It, But whatever might be his opinion, it was far from that of 
the Roman Church. By this 2 of the Maccabees, men 
who died in a ſtate of mortal fin, and that of the higheſt na- 
ture, had ſacrifices offered for them: whereas according to the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, Hell, and not Purgatory, is 
to be the portion of all ſuch : ſo this will prove too much, 
if any thing at all, that ſacrifices are to be offered for the 
amned, The deſign of Judas his ſending to make an offering 


for them, as that writer ſtates it, was that their fins might be 


forgiven, and that they might have a happy reſurrection. Here 
8 nothing of redeeming them out of miſery, or of ſhortening or 
Aeviating their torments : ſo that the author of that book 
kems to have been poſſeſſed with that opinion, received com- 
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monly among the Jews, that no Jew could finally periſh; 38 
we find St. — expreſſing himſelf with the like partiality 
for all Chriſtians. But whatever the author's opinion was, a 
that book is of no authority, it is highly probable that Judas's 
deſign in that oblation was miſunderſtood by the hiſtorian; 
and we are ſure that even his ſenſe of it differs totally from that 
of the Church of Rome. 

A paſlage in the New Teſtament is brought as a full proof of 
the fire of Purgatory. When St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Co. 
rinthians 1s reflefiion on the diviſions that were among them, 
and on that diverſity of teachers that formed men into different 
principles and parties, he compares them to different builders, 
Some raiſed upon a rock an edifice like the temple at Jeruſa- 
lem, of gold and filver, and noble ſtones, called precious ſtones; 
whereas others upon the ſame rock raiſed a mean hovel of word, 
hay, and ſtubble z of both, he ſays, every man's work ſhall be 
made manifeſt, For the day Pall reveal it; becauſe it jhall be 


revealed by fire; for the fire ſhall try every man's work of what | 
fort it is. And he adds, If any man's work abide which be hath 


built thereupon, he ſhall receive a reward; and if any man's 
work ſhall be burnt, he ſhall ſuffer loſs, but be himſelf ſhall be 
ſaved, yet ſo as by fire. From the firſt view of theſe words it will 
not be thought ſtrange if ſome of the ancients, who were tooapt 
to expound places of Scripture according to their firit appear- 
ance, might fancy, that at the laſt day all were to paſs through 
a great fire; and to ſuffer more or leſs in it: but it is viſible 
that that opinion is far enough from the doctrine of Purgatory, 

"Theſe words relate to a fire that was ſoon to appear; and that 

was to try every man's work. It was to be revealed, and init 

every man's work was to be made manifeſt. So this can have no 

relation to a ſecret Purgatory fire. The meaning of it can be 

no other, but that whereas ſome with the Apoſtles were build- 

ing up the Church, not only upon the foundation of Jeſus 

Chriſt, and the belief of his doctrine, but were teaching men 

doctrines and rules that were virtuous, good, and great : others 
at the ſame time were daubing with a profane mixture, both 

of Judaiſm and Gentiliſm, joining theſe with ſome of the pre- 

cepts of Chriſtianity; a day would ſoon appear, which pro- 
bably is meant of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the 

Jewiſh nation; or it may be applied to the perſecution tiat 

was ſoon to break out; in that day thoſe who had true no- 

tions, generous principles, and ſuitable practices, would wea- 

ther that ſtorm : whereas others that were entangled with 

weak and ſuperſtitious conceits, would then run a great riſk, 

though their firm believing that Jeſus was the Meſlias would 

preſerve them : yet the weakneſs and folly of thoſe teachers 

would appear, their opinions would involve them in ſuch dan- 
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zer, that their eſcaping would be difficult; like one that gets A R T. 
dut of a houſe that is all on fire round about him. So that theſe XXII. 
words cannot poſſibly belong to Purgatory; but muſt be meant 
of ſome ſignal diſcrimination that was to be made, in ſome very 
dreadful appearances which would diſtinguiſh between the true 
and the falſe Apoſtles ; and that could be no other but either in 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, or in the perſecution that was to 
come on the Church ; though the firſt is the more probable. 

It were eaſy to purſue this argument further, and to ſhew, 
that the doctrine of Purgatory, as it is now in the Roman 
Church, was not known in the Church of God for the firſt fix 
hundred years; that then it began to be doubtfully received. 
But in an ignorant age, viſions, legends, and bold itories pre- 
vailed much; yet the Greek Church never received it. Some of 
the Fathers ſpeak indeed of the laſt probatory fire; but though 
they did not think the ſaints were in a ſtate of conſummate 
dleſſedneſs, enjoying the viſion of God, yet they thought they 
were in a ſtate of eaſe and quiet, and that in heaven. St. Auſtin Aug. de 
ſpeaks in this whole matter very doubtfully ; he varies often Civit- Di 
from himſelf ; he ſeems ſometimes very poſitive only for two 4% 
ſtates ; at other times as he aſſerts the laſt Jy fire, ſo Enchir. e. 
he ſeems to think that good ſouls might ſuffer ſome grief in 67, 65, 69- 
that ſequeſtered ſtate beſore the laſt day, upon the account of —_ 15 
ſome of their paſt fins, and that by degrees they might ariſe prima. 
up to their conſummation. All theſe conteſts were propoſed 
very doubtfully before Gregory the Great's days; and even then 
ſome doubts ſeem to have been made: but the legends were 
ſo copiouſly played upon all thoſe doubts, that this remnant of 
paganiſm got at laſt into the Weſtern Church. It was no won- Tertul. de 
der, that the opinions formerly mentioned, which began to Cor: Mil e. 
appear in the ſecond age, had produced in the third the practice; — 
of praying for the dead; of which we find ſuch full evidence Ep. 34, 37. 
in Tertullian and St. Cyprian's writings, that the matter of fact Epiph. Har. 
Is not to be denied. This appears alſo in all the ancient Litur- 4 CS 
gies: and Epiphanius charges Aerius with this of rejecting all 
prayers for the dead, aſking why were they prayed for? The 
opinions that they fell into concerning the ſtate of departed 
fouls, in the interval between their death and the day of judg- 
ment, gave occaſion enough for prayer; they thought they were 
capable of making a progreſs, and of having an early reſurrec- 
on. They alſo Pad this notion among them ; that it was the 
peculiar privilege of Jeſus Chriſt to be above all our prayers; 
but that no men, not excepting the Apoſtles, nor the bleſſed 
Virgin, were above the prayers of the Church. They thought 
this was an act of church-communion, that we were to hold 
even with the ſaints in heaven, to pray for them. Thus in 
tie apoſtolical conſtitutions, in the books of the eccleſiaſtical 
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hierarchy, and in the Liturgies that are aſcribed to St. Baſil and 
St, Chryſoſtom, they offer unto God theſe prayers, which they 
thought their reaſonable ſervice, for thoſe who were at reſt in 
the faith, their forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, and 
apoſtles, preachers, evangeliſts, - martyrs, confeflors, reli. 
gious perſons, and for every ſpirit perfected in the faith ;' eſpe. 
cially for our moſt holy, immaculate, moſt bleſſed Lady, the 
mother of God, the ever Virgin Mary. Particular inſtances 
might alſo be given of this, out of St. Cyprian, St. Ambroſe, 
Nazianzen, and St. Auſtin ; who in that famous and much 
cited paſſage concerning his mother, Monica, as he ſpeaks no- 
thing of any temporal pains that ſhe ſuffered, ſo he plainly inti- 
mates his belief that God had done all that he deſired. I hus it 
will appear to thoſe, who have examined all the paſlages which 
are brought out of the Fathers, concerning their prayers for the 
dead, that they believed they were then in heaven, and at 
reſt; and by conſequence, though theſe prayers for the dead 
did very probably give the chief riſe to the doctrine of Purga- 
tory; yet, as they then made them, they were utterly inconſiſt- 
ent with that opinion. Tertullian, who is the firſt that is cited 
for them, ſays, we make oblations for the dead, and we do it for 
that ſecond nativity of theirs (Natalitia) once a year. The 
ſignification of the word Natalitia, as they uſed it, was the 
Saint's day of death, in which they reckoned he was born 
agen to heaven : ſo, though they judged them there, yet they 
oftered up prayers for them : and when Epiphanius brings in 
Aerius aſking, why thoſe prayers were made for the dead? 
though it had been very natural, and indeed unavoidable, if he 
had believed Purgatory, to have anſwered, that it was'to deliver 


them from thence : yet he makes no ſuch anſwer, but oyly aſ- 


ſerts, that it had been the practice of the Church ſo to do. 1 he 
Greek Church retains that cuſtom, though ſhe has never 
admitted of Purgatory. Here then an objection may be made 
to our conſtitution, that in this of praying for the dead, we 
have departed from the practice of the ancients: we do not 
deny it, both the Church of Rome and we in another practice 
of equal antiquity, of giving the Euchariſt to infants, have 
made changes, and let that cuſtom fall. The curioſities in the 
ſecond century ſeem to have given riſe to thoſe prayers in the 
third ; and they gave the riſe to many other diſorders in tne 
following centuries. Since, therefore, God has commanded 
us, while we are on earth, to pray for one another, and has 
made that a main act of our charity and church-communion, 
but has no where directed us to pray for thoſe that have finiſhed 
their courſe ; and ſince the only pretence that is brought from 
Scripture, of St. Paul's praying, that Oneſiphorus might find 
mercy in the day of the Lord, cannot be wrought up into an 
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ment, for it cannot be proved that he was then dead; and ART. 
fince the Fathers reckon this of praying for the dead only as XX 


one of their cuſtoms, for which they vouch no other warrant 
but practice; ſince, alſo, this has been . abuſed, and has 
been applied to ſupport a doctrine totally different from theirs, 
we think that we have as good a plea for not following them in 
this, as we have for not giving infants the ſacrament, and there- 
ſore we think it no imputation on our Church, that we do not 
in this follow a groundleſs and a much abuſed precedent, though 
ſet us in ages which we highly reverence. 

The greateſt corruption of this whole matter comes in the 
laſt place to be conſidered; which is, the methods propoſed for 
redeeming ſouls out of Purgatory. If this doctrine had reſted 
in a ſpeculation, we muſt ſtill have conſidered it as derogato 
to the death of Chriſt, and the truth of the Goſpel: but it 
raiſes our zeal a little more, when we conſider the uſe that was 
made of it; and that fears and terrors being by this means in- 
fuſed into men's minds, new methods were propoſed to free 
them from theſe. The chief of which was the ſaying of maſſes 
for departed ſouls. It was pretended, that this being the high- 
et act of the communion of Chriſtians, and the moſt ſublime 
piece of worſhip, therefore God was ſo well pleaſed with the 
trequent repetition of it, with the prayers that accompanied it, 
and with thoſe that made proviſions for men, who ſhould be 
conſtantly employed in it, that this was a moſt acceptable facri- 
lice to God. Upon this followed all thoſe vaſt endowments, for 
laying maſſes for departed ſouls, 'T hough in the inſtitution of 
that ſacrament, and in all that is ſpoken of it in the Scripture, 
there is not an hint given of this. Sacraments are poſitive pre- 
cepts, which are to be meaſured only by the inſtitution, in which 
there is not room left for us to carry them further, We are to 
tate, eat and drink, and thereby ſhew forth the Lord”s death till 
bis ſecond coming all which has no relation to the applying 
this to others who are gone off the ſtage ; therefore if we can 
have any juſt notions either of ſuperſtition, or of will-worſhip, 
they are applicable here. Men will fancy that there is a virtue 
in an action, which we are ſure it has not of itſelf, and we can- 
not find that God has put in it; and yet they, without any au- 
thority from God, do ſet up a new piece of worſhip, and ima- 
gine that God will be pleaſed with them in every thing they do 
or aſk, only becauſe they are perverting this piece of worthip, 
dearly contrary to the inſtitution, to be a ſolitary maſs. In the 
Primitive Church, where all the ſervice of the whole aſſembly 
ended in a communion, there was a roll read, in which the 
names of the more eminent ſaints of the Catholick Church, and 
of the holy biſhops, martyrs, or confeſſors of every particular 
Church, were regiſtered, This was an honourable NG 
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ART. brance that was kept up of ſuch as had died in the Lord. When 


XXII. 


Oxon. ad 


the ſoundneſs of any perſon's faith was brought in ſuſpicion, his 
name was not read till that point was cleared, and then either 
his name continued to be read, or it was quite daſhed out, 
This was thought an honour due to the memory of thoſe who 
had died in the faith : and in St. Cyprian's time, in the infancy 
of this practice, we ſee he counted the leaving a man's name 


pleb: Fur- Out as a thing that only left a blot upon him, but not as 2 


Lit. 


Mark xi. 
17. 


thing of any conſequence to his ſoul; for when a prieſt had 
died, who had by his laſt will named another prieſt the tutor 
{or guardian) of his children, this ſeemed to him a thing of 
ſuch ill example, to put thoſe ſecular cares upon the minds of 
the clergy, that he appointed that his name ſhould be no more 
read in the daily ſacrifice; which plainly ſhews, unleſs we wil 
tax St. Cyprian with a very unreaſonable cruelty, that he con- 
fidered that only as a ſmall cenſure laid on his memory, but not 
as a prejudice to his ſoul. "This gives us a very plain view of 
the ſenſe that he had of this matter. After this roll was read, 
then the general prayer followed, as was formerly acknowledged, 
for all their ſouls ; and ſo they went on in the Communion 
Service. This has no relation to a maſs ſaid by a ſingle prieſt 
to deliver a ſoul out of Purgatory, 

Here, without going far in tragical expreſſions, we cannot 
hold ſaying what our „ ſaid upon another occaſion, My 
houſe is a houſe of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves, 
A trade was ſet up on this foundation. The world was made 
believe, that by the virtue of ſo many maſles, which were to 
be purchaſed by great endowments, ſouls were redeemed out of 
Purgatory ; and ſcenes of viſions and apparitions, ſometimes of 
the tormented, and ſometimes of the delivered fouls, were pub- 
liſhed in all places; which had ſo wonderful an effect, that in 
two or three centuries endowments increaſed to ſo vaſt a de- 
gree, that if the ſcandals of the clergy on the one hand, and 
the ſtatutes of mortmain on the other. had not reſtrained the 
profuſeneſs that the world was wrought up to upon this ac- 
count, it is not eaſy to imagine how far this might have gone; 


perhaps to an entire ſubjecting of the temporalty to the ſpiri- 


tualty. The practices by which this was managed, and the ef- 
fects that followed on it, we can call by no other name than 
downright impoſtures ; worſe than the making or vending falſe 
coin; when the world was drawn in by ſuch arts to plain bar- 
gains to redeem their own ſouls, and the fouls of their anceſ- 
tors and poſterity, ſo many maſſes were to be ſaid, and for- 
feitures were to follow upon their not being ſaid : thus the 
maſſes were really the price of the lands. An endowment to 
2 religious uſe, though mixed with error or ſuperſtition in the 


rules of it, ought to be held facred, according to the deciſion 
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given concerning the cenſures of thoſe that were in the rebellion A RT. 
of Corah : ſo that we do not excuſe the violation of ſuch from XXII. 


ſacrilege; yet we cannot think ſo of endowments, where the 


then of redemption out of it by maſſes; this being expreſſed in 

the very deeds themſelves. By the fame reaſons, by which 

private perſons are obliged to reſtore what they have drawn from 

others by baſe practices, by falſe deeds, or counterfeit coin; 

bodies are alſo bound to reſtore what they have got into their 

hands by ſuch fraudulent practices; fo that the ſtates and princes 

of Chriſtendom were at full liberty, upon the diſcovery of theſe 

impoſtures, to void all the endowments that had followed upon 
them ; and either to apply them to better uſes, or to reſtore 
them to the families trom which they had been drawn, if that 
had been practicable, or to convert them to any other uſe. 
This was a crying abuſe, which thoſe who have obſerved the 
p_ that this matter made from the eighth century to the 
twelfth, cannot reflect on without both amazement and indig- 
nation, We are ſenſible enough that there are many political 
reaſons and arguments for keeping up the doctrine of Purga- 
tory. But we have not ſo learned Chrift, We ought not to 
lye even for God, much lets for ourſelves, or for any other pre- 
tended ends of keeping the world in awe and order ; therefore 
all the advantages that are ſaid to ariſe out of this, and all the 
miſchief that may be thought to follow on the rejecting of it, 
ought not to make us preſume to carry on the ends of religion 
by unlawful methods. This were to call in the aſſiſtance of 
the Devil to do the work of God: if the juſt apprehenſions of 
the wrath of God, and the guilt of fin, together with the fear of 
everlaſting burnings, will not reform the world, nor reſtrain 

ſinners, we muſt leave this matter to the wiſe and unſearchable 

judgments of God. 

The next particular in this Article is, the condemning the 
Romiſh doctrine concerning Pardons : that is founded on the 
diſtinction between the temporal- and eternal puniſhment of 
lin; and the Pardon is of the temporal puniſhment, which is 
believed to be done by a power lodged ſingly in the Pope, de- 
rived from thoſe words, Feed my ſbeep, and To thee will I give 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. This mY be by him de- 
nved as they teach, not only to Biſhops and Prieſts, but to the 
inferior orders, to be diſpenſed by them; and it excuſes from 


| penance, unleſs he who purchaſes it thinks fit to uſe his pe- 


nance in a medicinal way as a preſervative againlt fin. So the 
virtue of indulgences, is the applying the treaſure of the Church 
upon ſuch terms as Popes ſhall think fit to preſcribe, in order to 
the redeeming ſouls from Purgatory, and from all other tem- 
poral puniſhments, and that for ſuch a number of years as 
hall be ſpecified in the bulls ; ſome of which have gone to thou- 


ſands 


— — 


only conſideration was a falſe opinion firſt of Purgatory, and 2 xvi, 
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ART. fands of years; one J have ſeen to ten hundred thouſand : ang 


as theſe indulgences are ſometimes granted by ſpecial ticket, 


H like tallies ſtruck on that treaſure ; ſo ſometimes they are a. 


fixed to particular churches and altars, to paxticular times, gr 
days, chiefly to the year of jubilee ; they are alſo affixed to ſuch 
things as _ be carried about, to Agnus Dei's, to medals, to 
roſaries and ſcapularies; they are alſo affixed to ſome prayer, 
the deyout ſaying of them being a mean to procure great in. 
dulgences. The granting theſe is left to the Pope's diſcre. 


tion, who ought to diſtribute them as he thinks may tend mo{} 


to the honour of God, and the good of the Church, and he 
ought not to be too profuſe, much leſs to be too ſcanty in dil. 
penſing them. 

This has been the received doctrine and practice of the 
Church of Rome ſince the twelfth century; and the Council 
of Trent in a hurry, in its laſt ſeſſion, did in very general words 
approve of the practice of the Church in this matter, and de- 


creed that indulgences ſhould be continued; only they reſtrained | 


ſome abuſes, in particular that of felling them; yet even thoſe 
reſtraints were wholly referred to the Popes themſelves : ſo that 
this crying abuſe, the ſcandal of which had occaſioned the firſt 
beginnings and progreſs of the Reformation, was upon the mat- 
ter eſtabliſhed; and the correcting the exceſſes in it, was truſted 
to thoſe who had been the authors of them, and the chief 
gainers by them. This point of their doctrine is more fully 
opened than might perhaps ſeem neceſlary, if it were not that 
great part of the confutation of ſome doctrines, is the expoling 
of them. For though in ages and places of ignorance thele 
things have been, and ſtill are practiſed, with great aſſurance, 
and to very extravagant exceſſes; yet in countries and ages of 
more light, when they come to be queſtioned, they are diſowned 
with an aflurance equal to that with which they are practiſed 
elſewhere. Among us ſome will perhaps ſay, that theſe are 
only exemptions from penance ; which cannot be denicd to be 
within the power of the Church ; and they argue, that though 
it is very fit to make ſevere laws, yet the execution of thele 
muſt be ſoftened in practice. This is all that they pretend to 
juſtify, and they give up any further indulgences as an abuſe ol 
corrupt times. Whereas at the ſame time a very difterent 
doctrine is taught among them, where there is no danger, but 
much profit, in owning it. All this is only a pretence; for the 
epiſcopal power, in the inflicting, abating, or commuting ol 
penance, is ſtated among them as a thing wholly different 
from the power of indulgences. They are derived from ditter- 
ent originals ; and deſigned for ends totally different from one 
another. The one is for the outward diſcipline of the Church, 
and the other is for the inward quiet of conſciences ; and in 


order to their future ſtate, The one is in every Biſhop, and 
10 
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the other is aſſerted to be peculiar to the Pope. Nor will they 
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ART. 


eſcape by laying this matter upon the ignorance and abuſes of XXII. 
former times. It was publiſhed in bulls, and received by tj 


whole Church: ſo that if either the Pope, or the diffuſive body 
of the Church are infallible, there muſt be ſuch a power in the 
Pope; and the decree of the Council of Trent, confirming and 
approving the practice of the Church in that point, mult bind 
them all. For if this doctrine is falſe, then their infallibility 
muſt go with it; for in every hypotheſis in which infallibility 
is faid to be lodged, whether in the Pope or in the Councils, 
this doctrine has that ſeal to it. 

As for the doctrine itſelf, all that has already been ſaid againſt 
the diſtinction of temporal and eternal puniſhment, and 
againſt Purgatory, overthrows it; fince the one is the founda- 
tion on Which it is built, and the other is that which it pretends 
to ſecure men from; and therefore this falls with thoſe. All that 
was faid upon the head of the Sufficiency of the Scriptures 
comes alſo in here: for if the Scriptures ought to be our rule 
in any thing, it muſt be chiefly in thoſe matters which relate to 
the pardon of fin, to the quiet of our conſciences, and to a 
future ſtate, Therefore a doctrine and practice that have not 


ſo much as colours from Scripture in a matter of ſuch conſe- . 


quence, ought to be rejected by us upon this fingle account, 
lt from the Scripture we go to the practice and tradition of the 
Church, we are ſure that this was not thought on for above ten 
centuries ; all the indulgences that were then known, being 
only the abatements of the ſeverity of the penitentiary canons : 
but in the ages in which aſpiring and infolent Popes impoſed on 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitudes, a jumble was made of in- 
dulgences formerly granted, of Purgatory, and of the papal au- 
tority, that was then very implicitly ſubmitted to; and fo out 
of all that mixture this aroſe; which was as ill managed as it 
was ill grounded, Ihe natural tendency of it is not only to 
relax all publick diſcipline, but alſo all ſecret penance, when 
ſhorter methods to peace and pardon may be more eaſily pur- 
chaſed. Lhe vaſt application to the executing the many trifling 
performances to which indulgences are granted, has brought in 
mong them ſuch a proſtitution of holy things, that either it 
mult be ſaid that thoſe are publick cheats, and that they were fo 
from the beginning, or that their virtue is now exhauſted, though 
the bulls that grant them ate perpetual : or elſe a man may on 
ery eaſy terms preſerve himſelf and redeem his friends out of 
Purgatory, If the ſaying a prayer before a privileged altar, or 
we viſiting ſome churches in the time of jubilee, with thoſe 
light devotions that are thenenjoined, have ſuchefficacyin them, 
is ſcarce poſlible for any mau to be in danger of Purgatory. 


The 


ART. 
XXII. 


. — 


AN EXPOSITION OP 
The third head rejected in this Article is the Worſhippins of 


Images. Here thoſe of the Church of Rome complain much of 
the charge of idolatry, that our Church has laid upon them, ſo 
fully and ſo ſeverely in the homilies. Some among ourſclyes 
have alſo thought that we muſt either renounce that charge, 
that we muſt deny the poſſibility of ſalvation in that Church, 
and in conſequence to that conclude, that neither the baptiſm 
nor the orders of that Church are valid: for ſince idolaters are 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, they argue, that if 
there can be no ſalvation where idolatry is committed by the 
whole body of a Church, then that can be no Church, and in it 
there is no ſalvation. But here we are to conſider, before we 


enter upon the ſpecialities of this matter, that Idolatry is a gene- 


ral word, which comprehends many ſeveral forts and ranks of 
fins under it. As lying is capable of many degrees, from an 
officious lye to the {wearing falſely againſt the life of an inno- 
cent man, in judgment: the one is the loweſt, and the other 
is the higheſt act of that kind; but all are lying: and yet it 
would appear an unreaſonable thing to urge every thing that is 
ſaid of any act in general, and which belongs to the higheſt acts 
of it, as if all the inferior degrees did neceſſarily involve the 
guilt of the higheſt. There is another diſtinction to be made 
between actions, as they ſignify either of themſelves, or by the 
publick conſtructions that are put on them, by thoſe who autho- 
riſe them; and thoſe ſame actions as they may be privately in- 
tended by particular perſons. We, in our weighing of things, 
are only to conſider what actions ſignify of their own nature, 
or by publick authority, and according to that we mult form 
our judgments about them, and in particular in the point of do- 
latry : but as for the ſecret thoughts or intentions of men, we 
muſt leave theſe to the judgment of God, who only knows 
them, and who being intinitely gracious, flow to anger, and 
ready to forgive, will, we do not 2 make all the abatements 
in the weighing men's actions that there is reaſon for. But 


we ought not to enter into that matte; 3 we ought neither to ag- 


gravate, nor to mollify things too much: we are to judge 0 
things as they are in themſelves, and to leave the caſe of men's 
intentions and ſecret notions to that God who is to judge them. 
As for the buſineſs of Images, we know that the Heathens had 
them of ſeveral ſorts. Some they believed were real reſem- 


blances of thoſe Deities that they worſhipped : thoſe Divinities 
had been men, and the ſtatues made for them reſembled them. 
Other images they believed had a divine virtue affixed to them, 
perhaps from the ſtars, which were believed to be Gods; and it 
Was that the influences of their aſpects and poſitions 
ecret charms called down and faſtened. to ſome figures 

Other images were conſidered as emblems and repreſentation 
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bf their deities : ſo that they only gave them occaſion to repre- AR r. 
ſent them to their thoughts. Theſe images, thus of different XXI. 
ſorts, were all worſhipped; ſome more, ſome leſs: they an 
kneeled before them ; they prayed to them, and made many ob- 
ations to them; they ſet lights before them, and burnt incenſe 
to them; they ſet them in their temples, market-places, and 
highways 3 and they had them in their houſes : they ſet them 
of with much pomp, and had many proceſſions to their honour, 
But in all this, though it is like the vulgar among them might 
have groſs thoughts of thoſe images, yet the philoſophers, not 
only after the Chriſtian religion had obliged them to conſider 
well of that matter, and to expreſs themſelves cautiouſly about 
it; but even while they were in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
world, did believe that the Deity was not in the image, but was 
only repreſented by it: that the Deity was worſhipped in the 
mage, ſo that the honour done the image did belong, to the 
Deity itſelf, Here then were two falſe opinions: the one was 
concerning thoſe Deities themſelves ; the other was concerning 
this way of worſhipping them ; and both were blamed: not 
only the worſhipping a falſe (od, but the worſhipping that God 
by an image. If Idolatry had only conſiſted in the acknow- 
edging a falſe God, and it the worſhipping the true God in an 
mage had not been Idolatry, then all the fault of the Heathen- 
il: idolaters ſhould have conſiſted in this, that they worſhipped 
a falſe God, but their worſhipping images ſhould not of itſelf 
have been an additional fault. But in oppoſition to this, what 
can we think of thoſe full and copious words, in which God 
ad not only forbid the having of falſe Gods, but the making of 
6 graven image, or the — of any thing in heaven, in Deut. iv. 
rrth, or under the earth : the bowing down to it, and the wor- 12, 15, 23. 
ping it are alſo forbid, Where, beſides the copiouſneſs of 
theſe words, we are to conſider, that Moſes, in the rehearſal of 
tut law in Deuteronomy, doe over and over again add and in- 
iſt on this, that they ſaw no manner of ſimilitude, when God ſpoke 
t them, le/t they ſhould corrupt themſelves, and make to them a 
raven image; an enumeration is made of many different like- 
tefſes 3 and after that comes another ſpecies of Idolarry, their 
wrſhipping the hoſt of heaven ; and therefore Moſes charges 
dem in that chapter again and again, to take heed, to take good varſe 23. 
beed to themſelves, left they ſhould forget the covenant of the Lord Deut. xii. 
fein God, and make them a graven image : and he lays the ſame . . 1. 
urge a third time upon them in the ſame chapter. A ſpecial ,, 
av 18 alſo given againſt the moſt innocent of all the images Deut. xvi, 
t could be made: they were required not only not to have ** 
ls, nor graven images, but not to rear up a ſtanding image 
r pillar ; nor to et up any image of ſtone, or any carved 
ue; ſuch were the Baitulia; the leaft tempting or en- 
EY, | ſnaring 
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AR T. ſnaring of all idols: they were not to bow down before it; ar 
the reaſon given is, For I am the Lord your God. The in. 
portance of thoſe laws will appear clearer, if they are com. 
pared with the practice of thoſe times, and particularly in thoſe 
ſymbolical images, which were ſacred emblems and hicto- 
glyphicks, that were not meant to be a true repreſentation 
of the Divine Being, but were a combination of many hm 
bols, intended to repreſent at once to the thoughts of the wor. 
ſhipper many of the perfections of God: theſe were moſt par. 
ticularly practiſed in Egypt, and to them the copiouſneſs of the 
Second Commandment ſeems to have a particular reſpect, ſuch 
having been the images which they had lately ſeen, and which 
ſeem the moſt excuſable of all others; when, I ſay, all this js 
laid together, with the Commandment itſelf, and with thoſe 
other laws that accompany and explain it, nothing ſeems more 
evident, than that God intended to forbid all outward repre- 
ſentations, that ſhould be ſet up as the objects of worſhip. lt 
is alſo very plain, that the prophets expoſtulated with the 
people of Iſrael for their carved and molten images, as well as 
for their falſe Gods: and among the reaſons given againſt 
images, one is often repeated, 70% whom will ye liken ne? 
which ſeems to import, that by theſe images they repreſented 
the living God. And Iſaias often, as alſo both Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk, when they ſet forth the folly of making an image, 

of praying to it, and truſting in it, bring in the greatneſs and 

Jer. x. to glory of the living God, in oppoſition to theſe images. Now 

though it is poſſible enough to apprehend, how that the Jews 

might make images in imitation of the Heathen, to repreſen 
that God whom they ſerved, yet it is no way credible that the 
could have fallen into ſuch a degree of ſtupidity, as to fan 
that a piece of wood, which they had carved into ſuch a figure 


XXII. 


Iſaiah xl. 
18 to 27. 
xliv. to 
21. 


r. 17. 
Hab. il. 18, 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


was a real Deity. They might think it a God by repreſenta 


tion, as the Heathens thought their idols were ; but more that 
this cannot be eaſily apprehended. So that it is moſt reaſouabi 


to think, that _ knew the God they had thus made, an 
prayed to, was o 


ſin of the Jews was only their having other Gods; and if th 
worſhipping an image was only evil, becauſe a falſe Deity wa 
honoured by it, why is image-worſhip condemned, with tea 
ſons that will hold full as ſtrong againſt the images ot the tr 
God, as of falſe Gods, if it had not been intended to condem 
ſimply all image-worſhip ? Certainly, if the Prophets had | 
tended to have done it, they could not have expreſſed thei 
ſelves more clearly and more fully than they did, 


T 


y a piece of wood; but they might well fa 
into that corruption of many of the Heathen, of thinking thi 
they honoured God by ſerving him in ſuch an image. If th 
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To this it is to be added, that it ſeems very clear from the A R T, 
hiſtory of the golden calf, that the Iſraclites did not intend, by XXII. 
ſetting it up, to caſt off the true Jehovah, that had brought Pop, 
them out of Egypt. They plainly ſaid the contrary, and ap- 1, 4, . 
pointed a feaft to. Jehovah. It is probable they thought Moſes 
was either burnt or ſtarved on Mount Sinai, ſo they deſired ſome 
viſible repreſentations of the Deity to go before them; they in- 
tended ſtill to ſerve him; but ſince they thought they had loſt 
their prophet and guide, they hoped that this ſhould have been 
perhaps as a feraphim to them ; yet for all this, the calf is Ad, vii. 41. 
alled an Idol; and they are faid ts have changed their glory into Pial. cvi. 
the ſamulitude 5 an ox that eateth graſs. So that here an 9 . 
emblem of the Deity is called an Idol. They could take the 
calf for no other, but as a viſible ſign or ſymbol in which 
they intended to worſhip their God or Elokim, and the Lord or 
Jehovah. Such very probably were alſo the calves of Dan and 1 Kings xii. 
Bethel, ſet up by Jeroboam, who ſeemed to have no deſign to 27 to the 
change the object of their worſhip, or the nature of their reli- * 
gion; but only to divert them from going up to Jeruſalem, and to 1 Kings xvi. 
Jurniſh them with conveniencies to von the living God 37. 
nearer home. His deſign was only to eſtabliſh the kingdom to 28, os f 
himſelf ; and in order to that, we muſt think that he would ven- 
ture on no more than was neceſſary for his purpoſe, Beſides, we 
© clearly ſee an oppoſition made between the calves ſæt up by 
eroboam, and the worſhip of Baal brought from Tyrus by 
Abab, Thoſe who nated that idolatry, ſuch as Jehu and his fa- 
ly, yet continued in the fin of Jeroboam ; and they are repre- 
nted as zealous for Fehovah, though they worſhipped the calves 
it Dan and Bethel. Theſe are called Iuals by Hoſea, From all Rota viii. 
cn it ſeems to be very evident that the ten tribes {till feared 3, 5. 
nd worſhipped the true Jehovah. This appears yet more clear 
om the ſequel of their hiſtory, when they were carried away 
the kings of Aſſyria; and new inhabitants were ſent to 
ple the country, who brought their idols along with them, 
ad did not acknowledge Jehovah the true God ; but upon their 
eng plagued with lions, to prevent this, the king of Aſſyria , Kings 
at one of the prieſts, that had been carried out of the coun- xvii. 28, 
ly, who taught them how they ſhould fear the Lord out of 3% 41. 
lch that mixture aroſe, that they feared the Lord, and 
ved their own images. This proves, beyond all contradiction, 
ut the ten tribes did ſtill worthip Jehovah in thoſe calves that 
ey had at Dan and Bethel: and thus it appears very clear, 
at, through the whole Old Teſtament, the ute of all images 
d worſhip was expreſsly forbid ; and that the worſhipping 
em, even when the true God was worſhipped by them, was 
led Idolatry. The words in which this matter is expreſſed 
| Copious and full, and the reaſons given for the precept, are 
U 2 taken 
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taken from the nature of God, who could be likened to nothins 
and who had ſhewed no ſimilitude of himſelf when he appeared 
to their fathers, and delivered the law to them. 

The New Diſpenſation does in all reſpects carry the ideas g 
God and of true religion much higher, and raiſes them much 
above thoſe compliances that were in the Old, to men's ſenſs, 
and to ſenſitive natures; and it would ſeem to contradict the 
whole deſign of it, if we could imagine that ſuch things wer 
allowed in it, which were ſo expreſsly forbid in the Old. Upon 
this occaſion it is remarkable, that the two fulleſt paſſages i 
the New Teſtament concerning images, are written upon th 


occaſion of the moſt refined idolatry that was then in the world lophy z 4 
which was at Athens. When St. Paul was there, his ſpirit wel" 7 
moved within him, when he ſaw that city ful! 7 96s : hy purified / 
upon that charges them for thinking that the Godhead wa: li” #7 
unto gold or ſilver, or ſlone graven by art or man's device: N They has 
argues from the majeſty of God, who made the world and a apt 

tne dolat 


things therein, and was the Lord of heaven and earth, anf 


therefore was not to be worſhipped by men's hands (that is ly with t 
images made by them), who needed nothing, ſince he gives us las more 
breath (or the continuance of life), and all things. He there tuces cou 
fore condemns that way of worſhip as an effect of ig ππ],j,ü d God! 
and tells them of a day in which God will judge the world, i" they h 
is certain that the Athenians at that time did not think t e bac 
images were the proper reſemblances of the Divinity. Tull and 
who knew their theology well, gives us a very ditterent a ſich ſee 
count of the notion that they had of their images: Some image melt excu 
were of no figure at all, but were only ſtones and pillars th veity, 1 
had no particular ſhape ; others were — phicks made i Nen an 
of many ſeveral emblems, of which ſome ſignified one perfeciq . can 
of the Deity, and ſome another; and others were indeed tj deba 


figures of men and women; but even in theſe the wiſer amor id virtue 
them ſaid, they worſhipped One Eternal Mind, and under Le jult 
ſome inferior beings, demons, and men; who they bel tat 
were ſubordinate to God, and governed this world. So reece an 


could not be faid of ſuch worſhippers, that they thought ti dormous 
the Godhead was like unto their images; ſince the beſt wr em thoſe 
ers among them tell us plainly that they thought no ſuch ting Paul's 
St. Paul therefore only argues in this againſt image-worlhl led to t 
in itſelf, which does naturally lead men to theſe low thou do ey 
of God; and which is a very unreaſonable thing in all tha ne 15 to 
who do not think ſo of him. It is contrary to the nature M that 
perfections of God: few men can think God is like to th If theſe 
images, therefore that is a very good argument againſt T fully i; 
worſhipping of them. And we may upon very ſure grout M the He 
fay, that the Athenians had ſuch elevated notions both of Ui Te _ 
© adlurd le 


Agar 
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will hold good againſt all 4 RT. 
image-worſhip whatſoever, 


XXII. 


But as St. Paul ſtaid long enough at Athens to underſtanae 


the ideas i deir opinions well, and that no doubt he learned their doctrine 

them muei very particularly from his convert Dionyſius, ſo at his coming 

en's ſenſes e Corinth from thence, when he had learned from Aquila and 

ntradict Priscilla the Rate of the Church in Rome, and no doubt had 

things weeY/arned among other things that the Romans admired the Greeks 

Old. Upon d made them their patterns; he in the beginning of his E piſtle 

paſſages i them, having ſtill deep impreſſions upon his ſpirit of what he 

n upon Md ſeen and known at Athens, arraigns the whole Greek philo- 

1 the world by; and eſpecially thoſe among them who profeſſed them- Rom. i. NY 
is ſpiritwa lives wiſe, but became 2 3 who though they knw God, yet to the end. 
” idols : Med bim not as Go 


» Nor were thankful ; but became Uain in 


ad was ar maginations, fo that their fooliſh heart was darkened, 
device : Mbey had high ſpeculations of the unity and ſimplicity of the 
rid and offi" ine Eſlence; but they ſet themſelves to find ſuch excuſes for 
earth, e idolatry of the vulgar, that they not onl continued to com. 
's (that wich them in the groſſeſt of all their practices, but they ſtu- 
b . more laboured defences for them, than the ruder multi- 
He tete es could ever have fallen upon. They knew the true God ; 
gran God had ſhewed to them that which might be known o bim; 
world, | 


hink the! the incarruptible God into 


y. Tun 2nd to birds and four-ſooted bea/ts, and to creeping things: 
ferent ich ſeems to be a deſcription of hicroglyphick figures ; che 
ne image alt excuſable of all thoſe images by which they repreſented the 
illars M etr. This St. Paul makes to be the original of all the cor- 
; made Ion and immorality that was ſpread over the Gentile world, 
perfectio 
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thong en do evidently demonſtrate how contrarv the Chriſtian doc. 


all tha e is to the worſhipping of images of all forts, how ſpeciouſly 


men came in, partly as the natural conſequence of idolatr 4 
(1ts debaſing the 3 of God, and wounding true religion 
0 virtue in its ſource and firſt ſeeds 

de juſt judgments of God upon thoſe who t 
m, that was to a ver monſtrous de 
ce and Rome, f theſe St. Paul 


ture er that may be diſguiſed. 

to tho theſe things wanted an explanation, we find it given us 
raink fully in all the writings of the Fathers duri ng their diſputes 
groun n the Heathens. They do not only charge them with the falſe 
of ons that they had of God Deiti 


rgume 
Agar 


ticular 
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AR T. ticular they dwell long upon this of the worſhipping God in « Wl anon? 
XXII. by an image, with' arguments taken both from the pure an ended 
p ſpiritual nature of God, and from the plain revelation he mal Chriſti 
of his will in this matter. Upon this argument many long Wl firſt ag 
Citations might be gathered from Juſtin Martyr, from Clemens the He 

of Alexandria, Origen, 1 ertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Minu- reproz 

tius Felix, Lactantius, Euſebius, Ambroſe, and St. Auſtin. which 

Their reaſonings are ſo clear and fo full, that nothing can be anſwer 

more evident, than that they condemned all the uſe of images in to wor 

the worſhip of God: and yet both Celſus, Porphyry, Maxim objects 

Tyrius, and Julian, told them very plainly, that they did ,o thei 

believe that the Godhead was like their images, or was ſhut ui the beg 

within them; they only uſed them as helps to their imagination Counc: 

and apprehenſion, that from thence they might form ſuitabe n Chr 


thoughts of the Deity. This did not ſatisfy the fathers, w tte 24 
inſiſted on it to the laſt, that all ſuch images as were made thei accoun 
objects of worſhip, were idols; fo that if in any one thing by a pi 
we have a very full account of the ſenſe of the whole Chu much © 
for the firſt four centuries, it is in this matter. They do er of fc 
ſpeak of it now and then only by the way, as in a digrefſion; i rity of 
which the heat of argument, or of rhetorick, may be apt i fore he 
carry men too far: they ſet themſelves to treat of this argu ſeems x 
ment very nicely; and they were engaged in it with philoſophers i which | 
who were as good at ſubtleties and diſtinctions as other men enim 
This was one of the main parts of the controverſy ; fo if in that ne 
head whatſoever, they writ exactly upon thoſe ſubjects. Thi fith ce 
attacked the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire; a time in 
this was not to be done with clamour, nor could they offer at which 1 
in a plain contradiction to ſuch principles as are conſiſtent wh piece © 
the Chriſtian religion, if the doctrine of the Roman Church better. 
true. Here then we have not only the Scripture but traditoſh many it 
fully of our fide. | t w 
Some pretended Chriſtians, it is true, did very early wor Church 
images; but thoſe were the Gnoſticks, held in deteſtation by which | 
Tren. . i. the orthodox. Irenzus, Epiphanius, and St. Auſtin tell uit A famo 
WA that they worſhipped the images of Chriſt, together with Pt Biſhop 
Hercf. 27. goras, Plato, and Ariſtotle : nor are they only blamed for wa from th 
A:zuit, de ſhipping the images of Chriſt, together with theſe of the pi rope G 
Meet. cap. ſophers, but they are particularly blamed for having ſeveral (oi the im: 
. of images, and worſhipping theſe as the Heathens did; and H be wor 
| preſſion 
Þ learn 
* Juſt. Mart. Apol. 2. Clem. Alex. Strom. J. i. 5. Protr. Orig. cont. Cel, up not 
3» 5» 7. Tertull. Apol. Cypr. de Idol. Vanitate. Arnob. lib. v. Minut. Tau our Say 
Euſch. Præp. Evang. I. iii. Lactan. I. ii. c. 2, Ambroſ. Reſp. ad Sym. Augut ag 
Civitate Dei, 1. vii. c. 5. vim on. 
Orig. con, Cell. J. vii. Euſeb. Prep. Ev. I. iii. c. 7. Max. Tyr, diſf. 38. ſhip the 
Frag, Ep. Euleb, Prep. Evang. I. iv. c. 1. in the ſe 
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mong theſe, there was an image of Chriſt, which they pre- A R fr. 
ended to have had from Pilate. Beſides theſe corrupters of XXII. 


Chriſtianity, there were no others among the Chriſtians of the 
firſt ages that worſhipped images. This was ſo well known to 
the Heathens, that they bring this, among other things, as a 
reproach againſt the Chriſtians, that they had no images: 
which the rl apologiſts are ſo far from denying, that they 
anſwered them, that it was impoſſible for him who knew God, 
to worſhip images. But as human nature is inclined to viſible 
objects of worſhip, ſo it ſeems ſome began to paint the walls 
of their Churches with pictures, or at leaſt moved for it. In 
the beginning of the fourth century this was condemned by the 
Council of Eliberis, Can. 36. It pleaſes us to kave no pictures 
in Churches, left that which is worſhipped ſhould be painted upon 
the walls, Towards the, end of that century, we have an 
account given us by Epiphanius, of his indignation occaſioned 
by a picture that he ſaw upon a veil at Anablatha, He did not Fpiph. Ep. 
much conſider whoſe picture it was, whether a picture of Chriſt, a4 Joan, 
or of ſome Saint; he poſitively affirms it was againſt the autho- Hieroſ. 
rity of the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian religion, and there- 
fore he tore it, but ſupplied that Church with another veil. It 
feems private perſons had ſtatues of Chriſt and the Apoſtles ; 
which Euſebius cenſures, where he reports it as a remnant of hea- Fuſch. 
theniſm. Tt is plain enough from ſome paſſages in St. Auſtin, Hitt. Eccl. 
that he knew of no images in Churches in the beginning of the peed 
nth century. It is true, they began to be brought before that pg. exit. 
time into ſome of the Churches of Pontus and Cappadocia, de Moribus 
which was done very probably to draw the Heathens, by this Fecl. Cathy 
piece of conformity to them, to like the Chriſtian worſhip the * 
detter. For that humour began to work, and appeared in 
many inſtances of other kinds as well as in this. 

It was not poſſible that people could ſee pictures in their 
Churches long, without paying ſome marks of reſpect to them, 
which grew in a little time to the downright worſhip of them. 
A famous inſtance we have of this in the ſixth century: Serenus 
Biſhop of Marſeilles, finding that he could not reſtrain his people 
from the worſhip of images, broke them in pieces ; upon which 
Pope Gregory writ to him, blaming him indeed for breaking Greg. Foif. 
the images, but commending him for not allowing them to |- ix. Ep. 9! 
be worſhipped: this he proſecutes in a variety of very plain ex- 
preſſions; It it one thing to worſhip an image, and anther thing 
n learn by it, what is to be worſhipped : he ſays they were ſet 
up not to be worſhipped, but to inſtruct the ignorant, and cites 
our daviour's words, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and 
'm only Halt thou ſerve, to prove that it was not lawful to wor- 
hip the work of men's hands. We ſce by a fragment cited 
Wi the ſecond Nicene Council, that both Jews and Gentiles took 

U 4 advantages 
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AR T. advantages from the worſhip of images, to reproach the Chrif. 


tians ſoon after that time. The Jews were ſcandalized at 
their worſhipping images, as being expreſsly againſt the com- 
mand of God. The Gentiles had alſo by it great advantages of 
turning back upon the Chriſtians all that had been written againſt 
their images in the former ages. 

At laſt, in the beginning of the eighth century, the famoug 


controverſy about the having or breaking of images grew hot. 


The Churches of Italy were fo ſet on the worſhipping of them, 


that Pope Gregory the Second“ gives this for the reaſon ct 


their rebelling againſt the Emperor, becauſe of his oppoſition to 


images. And here in little more than an hundred years, the 
ſee of Rome changed its doctrine, Pope Gregory the Second 
being as poſitive for the worſhipping them, as the firſt of that 
name had been againſt it. Violent contentions aroſe upon this 
head. The breakers of images were charged with Judaiſm, 
Samaritaniſm, and Manicheiſm ; and the worſhippers of them 
were charged with Gentiliſm and Idolatry. One General Coun- 
ci] at Conſtantinople, conſiſting of about three hundred and 
thirty-cight Biſhops, condemned the worſhipping them 2 
idolatrous: but another at Nice, of three hundred and fifty 
Biſhops, though others ſay, there were only three hundred, 
aſſerted the worſhip of them. Yet as ſoon as this was known in 
the Weſt, how active ſoever the ſee of Rome was for eſtabliſh- 
ing their worſhip, a Council of about three hundred Biſhops 
met at Francfurt, under Charles the Great, which condemned 
the Nicene Council, together with the worſhip of images. The 
Gallican Church inſiſted long upon this matter ; books were 
publiſhed in the name of Charles the Great againſt them. A 
Council held at Paris under his ſon did alſo condemn image- 
worſhip as contrary to the honour that is due to God only, and 
to the commands that he has given us in Scripture. The Ni- 
cene Council was rejected here in England, as our hiſtorians 
tell us, becauſe it allerted the adoration of images, which the 
Church of Gad abhors, Agobard Biſhop of Lions, and Claud of 
Turin, writ againſt it; the former writ with great vehemence: 
the learned men of that communion do now acknowledze, 
that what he writ was according to the ſenſe of the Gallican 
Church in that age : and even 3 of Orleans, who ſtudied 
to moderate the matter, and to reconcile the Gallican Biſhops 
to the ſee of Rome, yet does himſelf declare againſt the worltup 
of images. | 


* This is owned by all the hiſtorians of that age, Anaſtaſius, Zonaras, Cedrenr!, 
Glycas, Theophanes, Sigebert, Otho, Friſ. Urſpergenſis, Sigenius, Rubens, and 
Ciaconius. 
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We are not concerned to examine how it came that all this A R T. 


vigorous oppoſition to image-worſhip went off ſo ſoon. It is 
enough to us, that it was once made ſo reſolutely ; let thoſe who 
think it ſo incredible a thing, that Churches ſhould depart from 
their received traditions, anſwer this as they can. 


As for the 4a Con, 


methods then uſed, and the arguments that were then brought Nic. 2. 
o infuſe this doctrine into the world, he who will read the i924, 5. 


hiſtory and acts of the Nicene Council, will find enough to in- 
cline him to a very bad opinion, both of the men and of their 
doctrine; though he were ever ſo much inclined to think well 


of them. After all, though that Council laid the foundation of Aquin. 


image-worſhip, yet the Church of Rome has made — im- 
provements in it ſince. Thoſe of Nice expreſſed a 


of an image made to repreſent the Deity ; they go no _ ſeR. 2, 


than the images of Chriſt and the Saints; whereas ſince that 
time the Deity and the Trinity have been repreſented by 
images and pictures; and that not only by connivance, but by 
authority in the Church of Rome. Bellarmine *, Suarez, and 
others, prove the lawfulneſs of ſuch images from the general 
practice of the Church. Others go further, and from the cau- 
tion given in the decree of the Council of Trent, concerning 
the images of God, do infer, that they are allowed by that 
Council, provided they be decently made. Directions are alſo 
given concerning the uſe of the image of the Trinity in pub- 
lick offices among them. In a word, all their late doctors 
re, that they are lawful, and reckon the calling that in 
queſtion to be not only raſhneſs, but an error; and ſuch as 
dave held it unlawful to make ſuch images, were eſpecially con- 
demned at Rome, December 17, 1690. The varieties of thoſe 
images, and the boldneſs of them, are things apt to give horror 
to modeſt minds, not accuſtomeg to ſuch attempts. It muſt 
be acknowledged, that the old emblematical images of the 
Egyptians, and the groſſer ones now uſed by the Chineſes, are 
much more inſtructing, and much leſs — figures. 


As the Roman Church has gone beyond the Nicene Council cos. Nie. 
2. Act. 


in the images that they allow of, ſo they have alſo gone beyond 
them in the degrees of the worſhip that they offer to them. At 
Nice the ws of images was very poſitively decreed, with 
anathema's againſt thoſe who did it not: a bare honour they 
reckoned was not enough. They thought it was a very valua- 
ble argument, that was brought from thoſe words of Chriſt to 


the Devil, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only Con. Nic, 
ſalt thou ſerve z that here ſervice is only appropriated to God, AR. 5. 


* Bellarm. de Imag. I. ii. c. 8. Suarez. M. 3. 
Yſambert de Miſt. Incarn. ad queſt. 25. dif. 3. 
Valquez in 3 Aquin. diſp. 107. c. 3. 
Cejctan, in 3 Aquin. queſt. 25. A. 3. 
but 
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but not worſhip. Among the acts of worſhip they recksn 
the oblation of incenſe and lights; and the reaſon given by them 
for all this, is, becauſe the honour” of the Image, or Type, paſſes 
to the Original, or Prototype: fo that plain and direct worſhip 
was to terminate on the image itſelf: and Durandus paſled for 
little leſs than a heretick, becauſe he thought that images were 
worſhipped only improperly and abuſively, becauſe at their pre- 
fence we call to mind the object repreſented by them, which 
we worſhip before the image, as if the object itſelf were be- 
fore us. 

The Council of Nice did plainly aſſert the direct worſhip of 
images, but they did as poſitively declare, that they meant only 
that it ſhould be an honorary adoration, and not the true Ly. 
tria, which was only due to God. And whatever ſome mo- 
dern repreſenters and expoſitors of the Roman doctrine may 
ſay, to ſoften the harthneſs of the worthip of images, it is 
very copiouſly proved, both from the words of the Council of 
Nice, and from all the eminent writers in that communion, 
even from the time of Aquinas *, and of the modern ſchcolmen, 
and writers of controverſy, that direct worthip ought to 
be offered to the image itſelf. This reſerve of tne Latria to 
God, being an evident proof, that all interior acts of worlhip 
were allowed them. But this reſerve does no way pleaſe the 
later writers; for Aquinas, and many from him, do teach, 
that the ſame acts and degrees of worſhip which are due to 
the original, are alſo due to the image; they think an image 
has ſuch a relation to the original, that both ought to be wor- 
ſhipped by the fame act, and that to worſhip the image with 
any other ſort of acts, is to worſhip it on its own account, 
which they think is idolatry, Whereas others adhering to the 
Nicene doctrine, think that the image is to be worſhipped with 
an inferior degree, that otherwiſe Idolatry muſt follow. 80 
here the danger of Idolatry is threatened of both tides ; and 
ſince one of them muſt be choſen, thus it will follow, that let a 
man do what he can, he muſt commit Idolatry, according to 
the opinion of ſome very ſubtle and learned men among them. 

The Council of Trent did indeed decline to give a clear de- 
ciſion in this matter, and only decreed, that due tuorſpip ſhould 
be given to images ; but did not determine what that due wor- 
ſhip was. And though it appears by the decree, that there 
were abuſes committed among them in that matter, yet they 
only appoint ſome regulations, concerning ſuch images as were 
to be ſuffered, and that others were to be removed; but they lelt 
the divines to fight out the matter concerning the due t 


Aquin. 2. f. g. 25. Art. 3. See to the ſame purpoſe, Alex. Hales, Bonaventure, 
Ricardus de Me 11a villa palud. Almanſ. Biel Summa Angelica, and man, more ci: G 
by Biſhop Stillingfleet's Defence of the Charge of Idolatry, Part II. Chap. 2. | 
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that ought to be given to images, They were then in haſte, 
and intended to offend no party ; and as they would not juſtify 
all that had been faid or done concerning the worſhip of 
images, ſo they would condemn no part of it: yet they confirmed 
the Nicene Council, and in particular made uſe of that maxim 
of theirs, that the honour of the Type goes to the Prototype; and 
thus they left it as they found it, So that the diſpute goes on 
{till as hot as ever. Ihe practice of the Roman Church is ex- 
preſs for the Latria to be given to images: and therefore all that 
write for it, do frequently cite that hymn, Crux Ave ſpes uni- 
ca, auge pits juſtitium, reiſque dona veniam. It is exprelsly ſaid 
in the Pontifical, Cruci debetur Latria, and the prayers uſed in 
the conſecration of a croſs; it is prayed *, that the Hing 
of that croſs on which Chrijt hung, may be in it, that it may be 
a bealthful remedy to mankind, a ſtrengthener of faith, an in- 
creaſer of good works, the redemption of ſouls, and a comfort, 
protection, and defence againſt the cruelty of our enemies. 
Theſe with all the other acts of adoration uſed among them, 
ſeem to favour thoſe who are for a Latria to be given to all thoſe 
images, to the _ of which it is due; and in the like 
proportion for Dulia and Hyperdulia to other images. It is 
needleſs to proſecute this matter further. 

It ſeemed neceſſary to tay ſo much, to juſtify our Church, 
which has in her Homilies laid this charge of Idolatry very ſe- 
rerely on the Church of Rome; and this is ſo high an imputa- 
tion, that thoſe who think it falſe, as they cannot, with a good 
conſcience, ſubſcribe, or require others to ſubſcribe the Article, 
concerning the Homilies, ſo they ought to retract their own ſub- 
ſcriptions, and to make ſolemn reparations in juſtice and ho- 
aour, for laying ſo heavy an imputation unjuſtly upon that whole 
communion, 

There is nothing that can be brought from Scripture, that 
has a ſhew of an argument for ſupporting image-worſhip, un- 
leſs it be that of the Cherubims that were in the holieft of all; 
and that as is ſuppoſed were worſhipped, at leaſt by the High- 
Prieſt when he went thither, once a year, if not by the whole 
people. But firſt there is a great difference to be made be- 
tween a form of worſhip immediately preſcribed by God, and 
another form that not only has no warrant for it, but ſeems to 


* In benedictione novz Crucis. 

Regamus te Domine, ſancte Pater, omnipotens ſempiterne Deus, ut digneris bene- 
cicere hoc lignum Crucis tuæ, ut fit Remedium ſalutare generi humano, fit Soliditas 
kdei, profectus bonorum operum, redemptic animarum, fit ſolamen ct piotectio ac 
tutela contra ſæva jacula Inimicorum. Per Dom. 

- San&tificetur lignum iſtud in nomine Patris et Filii, et Spirits Santi, et bene- 
aQtio illius ligni in quo membra ſancta Salvatoris ſuſpenſa ſunt fit in iſto ligno ut 
crantes inclinanteſque fe propter Deum ante iſtam crucem inveniant corporis et anĩ · 
mz ſanitatem per eundem. 
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AR T. beveryexpreſsly forbidden. Tt is plain, the Cherubims were not 
XXII. ſeen by the people, and fo they could be no viſible object of 
= 70g worſhip to them. They were ſcarce ſeen by the High-Prick 
* * 3 himſelf, for the holieſt of all was quite dark; no light coming 
into it, but what came through the veil from the holy place; 
and even that had very little light. Nor is there a word con- 
cerning the High-Prieſt's worſhipping, either the Ark, or the 
Cherubim. It is true, there is a place in the Pſalms that ſeems 
Pſalm xcix. to favour this; as it is rendered by the vulgar, worſhrp his fort. 
5, 9- ſtool, for it is holy; but both the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
have it, as it is in our tranſlation, worſhip at his footſtool, for 
he is holy; and all the Greek Fathers cite theſe words ſo. Many 
of the Latin Fathers do alſo cite them according to the 
Greek; and the laſt words of the Pſalm, in which the ſame 
words are repeated, make the ſenſe of it evident : for there it 
is thus varied, Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worſhip at his 
holy hill, for the Lord our God is holy. Theſe words coming 
fo ſoon after the former, are a paraphraſe to them, and deter- 
mine their ſenſe. No doubt the High-Prieſt worſhipped God, 
who dwelt between the Cherubims, in that cloud of glory in 
which he ſhewed himſelf viſibly preſent in his temple ; but 
there is no fort of reaſon to think, that in ſo majeſtick a pre- 
ſence, adoration could be offered to any thing elſe ; or that af- 
ter the High-Prieit had adored the divine eſſence ſo manifeſted, 
he would have fallen to worſhip the Ark and the Cherubims, 
This agrees ill with the figure that is ſo much uſed in this mat- 
ter of a king and his chair of ſtate ; for in the preſence of the 
king, all reipects terminate in his perſon, whatſoever may be 
done in his abſence. | 
And thus, this being not ſo much as a precedent, much 
leſs an argument, for the uſe of images; and there being no- 
thing elſe brought from Scripture, that with any ſort of wreſting 
can be urged for it, and the ſenſe and practice of the whole 
Church being ſo expreſs againſt it, the progreſs of it having 
been fo long and ſo much diſputed, the tendency of it to ſu- 
perſtition and abuſe being by their own confeſſion ſo viſible; 
the ſcandal that it gives to Jews and Mahometans being ſo appa- 
rent, and it carrying in its outward appearances ſuch a confor- 
mity (to ſay at preſent no more) to Heatheniſh Idolatry, we 
think we have all poſſible advantages in this argument. We 
adhere to that purity of worſhip which is in both Teſtaments 
ſo much inſiſted on; we avoid all ſcandal, and make no ap- 
proaches to heatheniſm, and follow the pattern ſet us by the pri- 
mitive Church. And as our ümplicity of worſhip needs not be 
detended, ſince it proves itieif; ſo no proots are brought for the 
other ſide, but only a pretended uſefulneſs in outward figures, 
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objects; which allowing it true, will only conclude for the A RT. 


iborical uſe of images, but not for the directing our worſhip 
towards them. But the effect is quite contrary to the pretence; 
for, inſtead of railing the mind by the ſenſes, the mind is rather 
ſunk by them into groſs ideas, 

The bias of human nature lies to ſenſe and to form groſs 
imaginations of incorporeal objects; and therefore, inſtead of 
gratifying theſe, we ought to wean our minds from them, and 
to raiſe them above them all we can. Even men of ſpecula- 
tion and abſtraction feel nature in this grows too hard for 
them; but the vulgar is apt to fall fo headlong into theſe con- 
ceits, that it looks like the laying of ſnares for them, to furniſh 
them with ſuch methods and helps for their having groſs 
thoughts of ſpiritual objects. The fondneſs that the people 
have for images, their readineſs to believe the moſt incredible 
ſtories concerning them, the expence they are at to enrich and 
adorn them, their proſtrations before them, their confidence in 
them, their humble and tender embracing and kiſſing of them, 
their pompous and heatheniſh proceſſions to do them honour, 
the fraternities erected for particular images, not to mention 
the more univerſal and eſtabliſhed practices of directing their 
prayers to them, of ſetting lights before them, and of incenſ- 
ing them ; theſe, I fay, are things too well known, to ſuch as 
have ſeen the way of that religion, that they ſhould need to be 
much enlarged on ; and yet they are not only allowed of, but 
encouraged. "Thoſe among them who have too much good 
ſenſe that they ſhould fink into thoſe fooliſh apprehenſions 
themſelves, yet muſt not only bear with them, but often comply 
with them to avoid the giving of ſcandal, as they call it ; not 
conſidering the much greater ſcandal that they give, when they 
encourage others by their practice to go on in theſe follies. The 
enlarging into all the corruptions occaſioned by this way of 
worſhip would carry me far; but it ſeems not neceſſary, the 
thing is ſo plain in itſelf. 

The next head in this Article is a full inſtance of it, which 
Ks the Worſhip of Relicks. It is no wonder that great care 
was taken in the beginnings of Chriſtianity, to ſhew all poſſible 
reſpect and tenderneſs even to the bodies of the martyrs. 
There is ſomething of this planted ſo deep in human nature, 
that though the philoſophy of it cannot be ſo well made out, yet 
it ſeems to be ſomewhat more than an univerſal cuſtom ; hu- 
manity is of its ſide, and is apt to carry men to the profuſions 
of pomp and coſt : all religions do agree in this, fo that we 
need not wonder if Chriſtians, in the firſt fervour of their re- 
ligion, believing the reſurrection ſo firmly as they did, and 
taving a high ſenſe of the honour done to Chriſt and his reli- 
dion by the ſufferings of the martyrs ; if, I ſay, they ſtudied 
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They thought it a ſign of their being joined with them in one 
body, to hold their aſſemblies at the places where they were 
buried: this might be alſo conſidered as a motive to encourage 
others to follow the example that they had given them, even to 
martyrdom : and therefore all the marks of honour were put 
even upon their bodies that could be thought on, except wor. 
ſhip. After the ages of perſecution were over, a-fondneſs of 
having and keeping their relicks began to ſpread itſelf in many 
places. Monks fed that humour by carrying them about, We 
find in St. Auſtin's works, that ſuperſtition was making a great 
progreſs in Africk upon theſe heads, of which he complains 
frequently. Vigilantius had done it more to purpoſe in Spain; 
and did not only complain of the exceſſes, but of the thing in 
itſelf. St. Jerom fell unmercitully upon him for it, and ſets a 
high value upon relicks, yet he does not ſpeak one word of 
worſhipping them; he denies and diſclaims it, and ſcems only 
to allow of a great fondneſs for them ; and with moſt of that 
age, he was very apt to believe, that miracles were oft wrought 
by them. When ſuperſtition is once ſuffered to mix with te- 
ligion, it will be {till gaining ground, and it admits of no 
bounds : ſo this matter went on, and new legends were in— 
vented ; but when the controverſy of image-worſhip began, 
The enſhrining of relicks 
occaſioned the moſt excellent ſort of images; and they were 
thought the beſt preſervatives poſſible both for ſoul and body; 
no preſents grew to be more valued than relicks; and it was 
an eaſy thing for the Popes to furniſh the world plentifully that 
way, but chiefly ſince the diſcovery of the catacombs, which 
has furniſhed them with ſtores not to be exhauſted. The 
Council of Trent did in this, as in the point of images; it ap- 
pointed relicks to be venerated, but did not determine the de- 
gree; ſo it left the world in poſſeſſion of a moſt exceſſive do- 
tage upon them. They are uſed every where by them as h- 
cred charms, kiſſed and worſhipped, they are ſerved with lights 
and incenſe, 

In oppoſition to all this, we think, that all decent honours 
are indeed due to the bodies of the Saints, which were once the 
temples of the Holy Ghejt : but fince it is ſaid, that God took 
that care of the body of Moſes, fo as to bury it in ſuch a man- 
ner that no man knew of his ſepulchre, there ſeems to have 
been in this a peculiar caution guarding againſt that ſuperſtition, 
which the Jews might very probably have fallen into with rela- 
tion to his body. And this ſeems ſo clear an indication of tie 
will of God in this matter, that we reckon we are very late 
when we do no further honour to the body of a Saint, than to 
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anly for his nolineſs, but even for miracles wrought by him, by A R T. 
his hadow, or even by looking upon him; yet the hiſtory of | 2 
the Brazen Serpent ſhews us, that a fondneſs even on the in- Fa 
ſtruments, that God made uſe of to work miracles by, degencrates . 4. 
calily to the ſuperitition of burning incenſe to them; but when 
that appears, it is to be checked, even by breaking that which was 
ſo abuſed. Hezekiah is commended for breaking in pieces that 
noble remain of Moſes's time till then preſerved ; neither its 
antiquity, nor the ſignal miracles once wrought by it, could 
balance the ill uſe that was then made of it: that good king 
broke it, for which he might have had a worſe name than an 
lanecla/t, if he had lived in ſome ages. It is true, miracles 
were of old wrought by Aaron's rod, by Eliſha's bones after his 2 Kings 
death, and the one was preſerved, but not worſhipped ; nor was ** 
there any ſuperſtition that followed on the other. Not a word 
of this fondneſs appears in the beginnings of Chriſtianity 
though it had been an caſy thing at that time to have furniſhed 
the world with pieces of our Saviour's garments, hair, or 
mails; and great itore might have been had of the Virgin's and 
the Apoſtles relicks : St. Stephen's and St. James's bones might 
have been then parcelled about: and if that fpirit had then 
reigned in the Church, which has been in the Roman Church 
now above a thouſand years, we ſhould have heard of the re- 
licks that were ſent about from Jeruſalem to all the Churches. 
But when ſuch things might have been had in great abundance, 
and have been known not to be counterfeits, we hear not a 
word. of them. If a fondneſs for relicks had been in the 
Church upon Chriſt's aſcenſion, what care would have been 
ken to have made great collections of them 

Then we ſee no other care about the body of St. Stephen 
but to bury it; and not long after that time upon St. Polycarp's 
martyrdom, when the Jews, who had ſet on the proſecution againſt 
lum, ſuggeſted, that, if the Chriſtians could gain his body, they 
would perhaps forſake Chriſt and worſhip him; they rejected the 
xculation with horror; for in the epiſtle which the Church of 
Smyrna writ upon his martyrdom, after they mention this inſi- 
lation, they have thoſe remarkable words, which belong both» 
0 this head and to that which follows it of the invocation and 
worſhip of Saints. Theſe men know not that we can neither Ey. Enſch. 
fjake Chriſt, who ſuffered for the fats ation of all that are L Iv. c 25 
Javed, the innocent for the guilty, nor worſhip any ether; Hin 
truly being the Son of God we adore : but the martyrs, and dif- 
ples, and followers of. the Lord, we juſtly love, for that ex- 
Iraorginary good mind, which they have expreſſed toward their 
King and Maſter, of wheſe happineſs God grant that we par- 
late, and that we may learn by their examples, The Jews had 
lo perſuaded the Gentiles of Smyrna of this matter, that they 
burnt 
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A R T. burnt St. Polycarp's body ; but the Chriſtians gathered up his 


bones with much reſpect, ſo that it appeared how they ho- 
noured them, thpugh they could not worſhip them ; and they 
buried them in a convenient place, which they intended to 
make the place where they ſhould hold, by the bleſſing of G4, 
the yearly commemoration of that birth-day of his martyr fon, 
with much joy and gladneſs, both to honour the memory of thiſ: 
who had overcome in that glorious engagement, and to inſtrud 
and confirm all others by their example. This is one of the moſt 
valuable pieces of true and genuine antiquity ; and it ſhews ug 
very fully the ſenſe of that age both concerning the relicks, 
and the worſhip of the Saints. In the following ages, we find 
no characters of any other regard to the bones or bodies of 
the Saints, but that they buried them very decently, and did an- 
nually commemorate their death, calling it their Birth-Day. 
And it may incline men ſtrongly to ſuſpect the many miracles 
that were publiſhed in the fourth century, as wrought at the 


tombs, or memories of the martyrs, or by their relicks, that | 


we hear of none of thoſe in the former three centuries ; for it 


, ſeems there was more occaſion for them during the perſecution, 


than after it was over; it being much more neceſſary than to 
furniſh Chriſtians with ſo ſtrong a motive as this muſt have been, 
to reſiſt even to blood, when God was pleaſed to glorify himſelf 
ſo ſignally in his Saints. This, I ſay, forces us to fear, that 
credulity and imagination, or ſomewhat worſe than both thee, 
might have had a large ſhare in thoſe extraordinary things that 
are related to us by great men in the fourth century. He muſt 
have a great diſpotition to believe wonderful things, that can di- 
geſt the extraordinary relations that are even in St. Baſil, St. 
Ambroſe, and St. Auſtin ; and moſt ſignally in St. Jerom, for 
inſtance, that after one had ſtolen Hilarion's body out of Cy: 


Paul, in vita prus, and brought it to Paleſtine, upon which Conſtantia, that 


went conſtantly to his tomb, was ready to have broke her heart; 
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God took ſuch pity on her, that as the true body wrought 
great miracles in Paleſtine, ſo likewiſe very great miracles con. 
tinued ſtill to be wrought at the tomb, where it was firſt laid. 
One, in reſpe& to thoſe great men, is tempted to ſuſpect that 
many things might have been foiſted into their writings in the 
following ages. A great many practices of this kind have been 
made manifeſt beyon © contradiction, Whole books have been 
made to paſs for the writings of fathers, that do evidently beat 
the marks of a much later date, where the fraud was carried 
too far not to be diſcovered. At other times parcels have been 
laid in among their genuine productions, which cannot be ſocalily 
diſtinguiſhed ; they not being liable to ſo many critical enqui- 
ries, as may be made on alarger work. It is a little unaccount 
able how ſo many marvellous things ſhould be publiſhed in tia 
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re; and yet that St. Chryſoſtom, who ſpent his whole life be- AR T. 
tween two of the publickeſt ſcenes of the world, Antioch and XXII. 
Conſtantinople, and was an active and inquiſitive man, ſhould 8 
not ſo much as have heard of any ſuch wonderful ſtories; but 1 
ſhould have taken pains to remove a prejudice out of the minds 1 ad Cor. ii. 
of his hearers, that might ariſe from this, that whereas they 

heard of many miracles that were wrought in the times of the 

Apoſtles, none were wrought at that time; upon which, he 

gives very good reaſons why it was fo, His ſaying fo poſitively, 

That none were wrought at that time, without ſo much as a 


ſafvo for what he might have heard from other parts, ſhews 


plainly, that he had not heard of any at all. For he was ora- 
tor enough to have made even looſer reports look probable. 
This does very much ſhake the eredit of thoſe amazing relations 
that we find in St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe, and St. Auſtin. It is 
true, there ſeems to have been an opinion very generally received 
both in the Eaſt and the Weſt, at that time, which muſt have 
rery much heightened the growing ſuperſtition for relicks. It 
was a remnant both of Judaiſm and Gentiliſm, that the ſouls 
of martyrs hovered about their tombs, called their memories ; 
and that therefore they might be called upon, and ſpoke to there, 
This appears even in the Council of Elliberis, where the ſu- 
perſtition of lighting candles about their tombs in day-light is 
rbidden 3 the reaſon given is, becauſe the ſpirits were not to 
le diſqureted, St. Baſil, and the other Fathers, that do ſo often Baſil. in 45 
mention the going to their memories, do very plainly infinuate Mxtyr. 
deir being preſent at them, and hearing themſelves called upon. 
This may be the reaſon why among all the ſaints that are fo 
nuch magnified in that age, we never. find the bleſſed Virgin ſo 
much as once mentioned. They knew not where her body 
ms laid, they had no tomb for her, no nor any of her relicks 
or utenſils, But upon the occaſion of Neſtorius's denying her 
o be the Mother of God; and by carrying the oppoſition to that 
too far, a ſuperſtition for her was ſet on foot, it made a pro- 
gels ſufficient to balance the ſlowneſs of its beginning; the 
= world was then filled with very extravagant devotions 
Ur ner. 
The great noiſe we find concerning relicks in the end of 
lie fourth century, has all the characters of novelty poſſible 
nit; for thoſe who ſpeak of it, do not derive it from former 
mes, One circumſtance in this is very remarkable, thar 
either Trypho, Celſus, Lucian, nor Cecilius, do object to the 
tiſtians of their time, their fondneſs for dead bodies, or 
aying about their tombs, which they might well have al- 
wed in oppoſition to what the Chriſtians charged them with, 
there had been any occaſion for it. Whereas this cuſtom 
ns no ſooner begun, than * Julian and Eunapius reproach 
the 
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AR T the Chriſtians for it. Julian, it is true, ſpeaks only of their 


XXII. calling on God over ſepulchres: Eunapius writ after him; and 
| . . . . . . * 
c it ſeems, in his time, that which Julian ſets forth as a calling 


lib. 10, con. Upon God, was advanced to an invocation of them. He ſays, 
juan, Fu- they heaped together the bones and ſeulls of men that had bem 
A na puniſhed for many crimes, (it was natural enough for a ſpiteful 
- Heathen to give this repreſentation of their martyrdom) hell. 
ing them for Gads : and after ſome ſcurrilous invectives againf 

them, he adds, they are called Martyrs, and made the miniſter; 

and meſſengers of prayer to the Gods, This ſeems to be a very 

evident proof of the novelty of this matter. As for the adoring 

them, when V igilantius aſked, y dof? thou kiſs and aden g 

Attle duft put up in fine linen? St. Jerom, though exceſſively 

fond of them, denies this very poſitively, and that in very in- 

Jurious terms, being offended at the injuſtice of the reproach, 

Yet as long as the bodies of the martyrs were let lie quictly in 

their memories, the fond opinion of their being prelent, and 

hearing what was ſaid to them, made the invocating them look 

like one man's deſiring the aſſiſtance of another good man's 

prayers ; ſo that this * ſeemed to have a fair colour. But 

when their bodies were pulled aſunder, and carried up and 

down, ſo that it was believed miracles abounded every where 

about them; and when their bones and relicks grew to in- 

creaſe and multiply, ſo that they had more bones and limbs 

than God and nature had given them; then new hypotheſes 

were to be found out to juſtify the calling upon them every 

where, as their relicks were ſpread. St. Jerom, in his carelels 

Hieron. al way, ſays, they followed the fond whitherſoever he went, and 
Vie. ſeems to make no doubt of their being, if not every where, yet 
Aug. cura In ſeveral places at once. But St. Auſtin, who could follow 
＋ —. a conſequence much further in his thoughts, though he doubted 
7 not but that men were much the better for the prayers of the 
martyrs, yet he confeſſes that it paſſed the ſtrength of his un- 
derſtanding to determine, whether they heard thoſe who called 

upon them at their memories, or whereſoever elſe they were 

believed to have appeared, or not ? But the devotions that are 

ſpoken of by all of that age, are related as having been offered 

at their memories ; ſo that this ſeems to have been the general 

opinion, as well as it was the common practice of that age, 

though it is no wonder if this conceit, once giving ſome colour 

and credit to the invocating them, that did quickly increaſe it 

ſelf to a general invocation of them every where. And thus 


fondaeſs for their relicks, joined with the opinion of their 
relation and nearneſs to them, did in a ſhort time grow up t0 
a direct worthipping of them; and, by the fruitfulneſs that always 
foilows ſuperſtition, did ſpread itſelf further, to their clothes 


utenſils, and every thing elſe that had any relation to 3 
ere 
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of their : F ; - 

1 There was cauſe given in St. Auſtin's time to ſuſpect that 

le, ny of the bones which were carried about by monks, were 
calling 0 0 « 

le fy; one of their bones, but impoſtures, which very much ſhakes 

04 1.) We credit of the miracles wrought by them, ſince we have no 
A Veen 


eſon to think that God would ſupport ſuch impoſtures with 
niracles; as, on the other hand, there is no reaſon to think 
ut falſe relicks would have paſſed upon the world, if miracles 
ad been believed to accompany true ones, unleſs they had their 
iracles likewiſe to atteſt their value: ſo let this matter be 


ſpiteful 
1) bill. 
again 
niniſtert 


e. urned which way it may, the credit both of relicks, and of 
ads MP: miracles wrought by them, is not a little ſhaken by it. 
ceffively put in the following ages we have more than preſumptions, 
yery in there was much of this falſe coin that went abroad in the 
proach, orld, It was not poflible to diſtinguiſh the faile from the 
wictly in r. The freſhneſs of colour and ſmell, fo often boaſted, 
nt. an) Pont have been eaſily managed by art; the varieties of thoſe 
em look Mcks, the difterent methods of diſcovering them, the ſhinings 
1 man's Wt were faid to be about their tombs, with the ſmells that 
ir. Butte out of them, the many apparitions that accompanied 


tem, and the ſignal cures that were wrought by them, as 


by * ky grew to fill the world with many volumes of legends, 
to in-. more lying yet in the man uſcripts in many Churches, than 
d limbs e been publiſhed : all theſe, a ſay, carry in them ſuch cha- 
potheſes ers of fraud and impoſture on the one hand, and of cruelty 
m every iP ſuperſtition on the other; ſo much craft, and ſo much 
carelek , that they had their full effect upon the world, even in 
ent; and ntradiction to the cleareſt evidence poſſible. The fame 
dere, having more bodies and heads than one, in different places, 


4 fert all equally celebrated with miracles. A great profuſion 


doubtelalth and pomp was laid out in honouring them, new de- 
s of teens were {till invented for them: and though theſe things 
his un- doo palpably falſe to be put upon us now, in ages of more 
10 call where every thing will nut go down becauſe it is con- 
jey were ently affirmed ; yet as we know how great a part of the 
chat arc on of the Latin Church this continued to be for many 
1 ofere WE before the Reformation, ſo the ſame trade is ſtill carried 
gener where the ſame ignorance, and the ſame ſuperſtition, does 
hat age, ; Cntinue. 
e colour? ©2me now to conſider the laſt head of this Article, which 
creaſe it- tte Invocation of Saints, of which much has been already ſaid 
1d thus Wy anticipation: for there is that connection between the 
of their ſhip of relicks and the invocation of ſaints, that the treat- 
W up to of the one, does very naturally carry one to ſay ſomewhat 
at always e other. It is very evident that ſaints were not invocated 
clothes, Old Teſtament. God being called fo oft, the God of 
hem. am, Iſaac and Jacob, ſeems to give a much better warrant 
Ther than any thing that can be alledged from the New Tetta- 
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Pial. I. 15. 


1 Tim. ii. 5. 


Rom. x. 14. 


John xiv. x. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


ment. Moſes was their Lawgiver, and their Mediator and |; 
terceſſor with God; and his interceſſion, as it had been veryt 
fectual for them, ſo it had ſhewed itſelf in a very extraording 


| mment | 
dons abo 


inſtance of his deſiring that his name might be blotted out of durch, c. 
book which he had written, rather than the people ſhould pen NH, n 
when God had offered to him, that he would raiſe up a new t >ecaul 
to himſelf, out of his poſterity. God had alſo made many n direc 


r the pre! 
the Platc 
into the 
ſe ſpirits 
ape, oug 


miſes to that nation by him: ſo that it might be natural enoug 
conſidering the genius of ſuperſtition, for the Jews to have c 
led to him in their miſeries, to obtain the performance of the 
promiſes made by him to them. We may upon this refer t 
matter to every man's judgment, whether Abraham and Me 


might not have been much more reaſonably invocated by iſtheir dig 
Jews according to what we find in the Old Teſtament, than out an) 
faint can be under the New: yet we are ſure they were Hes the 


de deceiv 


prayed to. Elijah's going up to heaven in ſo miraculous am 
men, w. 


ner, might alſo have been thought a good reaſon for any to ha 


prayed to him: but nothing of that kind was then practi {qo 45 1 
They underſtood prayer to be a part of that worſhip which H up 4 
nts or an 


owed to God only: fo that the praying to any other, had be 


to a certain degree the having another God befor?, or beſide Wi" this 1 


0 * I = . 
true Fehovah, They never prayed to any other, they calp<mning 
upon him, and made mention of no other: the rule was wi wp 

It fell do 


out exception, Call upon nie in the time of trouble, I will bt 
thee, and thou ſhalt gloriſy me, Upon this point there is 
diſpute. 

In the New Teſtament, we ſee the ſame method follow 
with this only exception, that Jeſus Chriſt is propoſed as « 


nous dit 
bad, wa: 
ſervant. 
e, that t 


Mediator: and that not only in the point of redempt: 455 2 
which is not denied by thoſe of the Church of Rome, but ep oug 
in the point of interceſſion ; for when St. Paul is treating i reaſon 

cerning the prayers and ſupplications that are to be offered Wong fe 
all men, he concludes that direction in theſe words: Fi angel: 
is one God and one Mediator be:ween God and man, the Me of \ 
Chriſt Feſus. We think the ſilence of the New TeſtanqW%: faith, 
might be a ſufficient argument for this: but theſe words Wi. the 
farther, and imply a prohibition to addreſs our prayers to M Lad 
by any other Mediator. All the directions that are given u word « 
truſting in God, and praying to him, are upon the matter e Serip 
hibitions of truſting to any other, or of calling on any ougxy cor 
Invocation and faith are joined together: How hall they cal an er 
him in whom they have not believed? So that we ought o by v 
pray to (3 od, and to Chriſt, according to thoſe words, Vt aks again 
lieve in Cod, believe ye alſo in me. We do alſo know that Ws glory 
was a part of heatheniſh idolatry to invocate either demons, Wi of 7/ 
departed men, whom they conſidered as good beings ſuborgly® : the 

nate to the Divine Eſſence, and employed by God in de n a g 


yernm 
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ment of the world; and they had almoſt the ſame ſpecu- a RT. 
-0ns about them, that haye been ſince introduced into the XXII. 
wurch, concerning angels and faints. In the condemning al 
þlatry, no reſerve is made in Scripture for this, as being faulty, 

iy becauſe it was applied wrong; or that it might be ſet right 

ten directed better. On the contrary, when ſome men, un- 


m nr 

* 2 r the pretence of humility and of will-worſhip, did, according col. ii. 18. 

» have de Platonick notions, offer to bring in the worſhip of an- 

ce of into the Church of Coloſſe, pretending, as is probable, that 

is refer e ſpirits who were employed by God in the miniſtry of the 4 
and Ma el, ought, in gratitude for that ſervice, and out of reſpect , 
ated by their dignity, to be worſhipped : St. Paul condemns all this, | 
it, than out any reſerves made for lower degrees of worſhip ; he 8 
v were M rges the Chriſtians to beware of that vain philgſophy, and not 
ous am de deceived by thoſe ſhews of humility, or the ſpeculations Verſe 8, 9, 3 
any to hal who pretended to explain that which they did not. 1 
1 practi igons a5 intriding its things which they had not ſeen, vainly ö 
which t up by their fleſhl; mind. If any degrees of invocating | 
, had bis or angels had been conſiſtent with the Chriſtian reli- | 
- beſides Wn, this was the proper place of declaring them: but the 

they el remning that matter ſo abſolutely, looks as a very expreſs 

> was wiliP"idition of all fort of worſhip to angels. And when St. 

Ji fell down to worthip the angel, that had made him ſuch 

there is Pius diſcoveries upon two ſeveral occaſions, the anſwer 

tad, was, See thou do it not: worſhip God : I am thy fel- Rev.xix 10, 

d fol vent. It is probable enough, that St. John might ima- Rev. xxl. g. 
ofcd as oF that the angel who had made ſuch diſcoveries to him, 

redempt 455 Chriſt : but the anſwer plainly ſhews, that no fort of 
ne, but ep ought to be offered to angels, nor to any but God. 
reating e reaſon given excludes all forts of worſhip, for that cannot 
offered ¶ ¶mong fellow-ſervants. 
: Hr H angels are thus forbid to be worſhipped, ſo no mention 
an, the Mie of worſhipping or invocating any ſaints that had died 
Teſtam de faith, ſuch as St. Stephen and St. James. In the Epiſ- 
ſe words e the Hebrews, they are required to remember them Heb. xiii. 7. 
ers to GM had the rule over them, and to follow their faith ; but 
given + word of praying to them. So that if either the ſilence 
matter pi de Scriptures on this head, or if plain declarations to the 


n any oy could decide this matter, the controverſy would be 


they cal it an end. Chriſt is always propoſed to us as the only 

ught only i" by whom we come unto God: and when St. Paul 

ords, Y: WS 2gainit the worſhipping of angels, he ſets Chriſt out 

-now that ls glory in oppoſition to it. For in him dwelleth all the Col. ii. g, 
demos, of the Godhead bodily; and ye are complete in him, 10. 

ngs ſuborgily'® :s the head of all principality and potter; purſuing that 


d in the 
yernm 


n in a great many particulars. 
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ART. From the Scriptures, if we go to the ſirſt ages of Chriiaiil,, martyr 
XXII. ty, we find nothing that favours this, but a great deal to th ture, and 
gt Tae contrary. Irenzus” diſclaims the invocation of angels. T e an 
memorable paſſage of the Church of Smyrna, formerly cited, worcome 

Clem. a full proof of their ſenſe in this matter. Clemens Alexandrin crifices. 
Protrep. and Tertullian do often mention the worſhip that was given oi, the Ce 
bop 1 God only, by prayer; and fo far were they at that time folic; Auſti 
praying to ſaints, that they prayed for them, as was formerlye pray for 
plained: they thought they were not yet in the preſence of Gy expreſs w 


ſo they could not pray to them as long as that opinion comi ,} religi 
nued. That form of praying for them is in the Apoſtolic them, but 
Conſtitutions. In all that collection, which ſeems to be ¶ ban cent 
work of the fourth or fifth century, there is not a word Mes; bu 
intimates their praying to ſaints. In the Council of Laodicea Will favour 
there is an expreſs condemnation of thoſe wao invocated Ind hear us 
gels ; this is called a fecret 1dolatry, and a forjaking of our L The pi 
fefus Chriſt, The firtt apologiſts for Chriſtianity do armig er their K 
the worſhip of demons, and of ſuch as had once lived on eart Kolatry ti 
in a ſtile that ſhewed they did not apprehend that the argumei ton; fo i 
could be turned againſt them, for their worſhipping either: ray be p 
gels or departed ſaints. When the Arian controv eriy aroſe, f , barely 
invocation of Chriſt is urged by 1 Baſil, Cyril, a Ciel re 
other Fathers, as an evident a zument that he was neither in the 
made nor created; ſince they hi q not pray to angels, or vn have 
other creatures, from whence they concluded that Chriſt has done. 
God. Theſe are convincing proofs of the doctrine of the v them: 
firſt, and of a good part of the fourth century. naces ; f. 


It is true, as was confeſſed upon the former head, they Mm other f 
gan with martyrs in the end of the fourth century. Th only in fu 
fancied they heard thole that called to them ; and upon that Wi pray fo 
was no wonder, it they invocated them, and ſo private pr perhaps, 
to them began. But as appears both by the Con/titutions, i Nazianze 
ſeveral of the writers of that time, the publick offices wry great 

Au. con. yet preſerved pure. St. Auſtin ſays plainly, The Gentiles dis, 77 . 


Serm. Ar. temples, raifed altar 5 ordained prieſts, and offered facrihices From [ 
© 29% ©. their Gods; but we do not erect temples to our martyrs, nd faints 
n . 13. they were Gods; but memories as to dead men, whoſe ſpr hem, ane 
Aug. de live with God; ner ds we erect altars, upon which we ſacri only a det 
Civ. Det, . dem, (yr 
b $3. 10. . { 
; fition wh 
. 8. c. 27. „ Con. Lacd. c. 5. | duſion all 
Juſt. Mart. Apol, 2. Iren. J. 2. c. 35. 
Orig. con. Celſ. I. 8. Tert. de Orot. c. 1. u be aſke 
Athanaſ. cont. Arian. Orat. 1, 3, 4. and expre 
Greg. Narianz. Orat. 40. Greg. Niſſ. in Baſil, cont. Eunap. kemed t 
B3fil. Hom. 27. cont. Eunom. J. 4. A 9 
Epiph. H reſ. 64, 69, 7a, 79- ants, as 
Thecd, de Har. Fabul, 1. 5. C. 3. de proſtr: 
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6 martyrs 3 but to one God only do we offer, to the God of mar- 
urs, and our God; at which ſacrifice they are named in their 
ice and order, as men of God, who in conſeſſing him have 
wercome the world, but they ore not invocated by the prieft that 
:crifices. It ſeems the form of praying for the faints mentioned 
in the Conſtitutions, was not uſed in the Churches of Africk in 
& Auſtin's time : he ſays very poſitively, that they did not 
xray for them, but did praiſe God for them: and he fays in 
expreſs words, Let not the worſhip of dead men be any part of Avg. de vera 
ur religion; they ought ſo to be hanoured, that we may imitate Rel. e. 35. 

lm, but not worſhipped. God was indeed prayed to, in the 
{th century, to hear the interceſſion of the ſaints and mar- 
tes; but there is a great difference between praying to God 
t favour us on their account, and praying immediately to them 


to hear us. 


The praying to them imports either weir being every where, 
or their knowing all things; and as it is a blaſphemous piece of 
lolatry to aſcribe that to them without a divine communica- 
ton; ſo it is a great preſumption in any man to fancy that they 
ray be prayed to, and to build ſo many parts of worſhip upon 
t, barely upon ſome probabilities and inferences, without an 
apreſs- revelation about it. For the ſaints may be perfectly hap- 
py in the enjoyment of God without ſecing all things in him; 
nor have we any reaſon to carry that farther than the Scripture 
tas done, But as the invocating of martyrs grew from a calling 
b them at their memories, to a general calling to them in all 
paces ; ſo from the invocating martyrs, they went on to pra 
b other ſaints ; yet that was at fir{t ventured on doubtfully, and 
ay in funeral orations; where an addreſs to the dead perſon 
b pray for thoſe that were then honouring his memory, might, 
perhaps, come in as a figure of pompous eloquence ; in which 
Nazianzen, one of the firſt that uſes it, did often give himſelf a 
ery great compaſs ; yet he and others ſoften ſuch figures with 


this, f there is any ſenſe or knowledge of what we do below. 


From prayers to God to receive the interceflions of martyrs 
and ſaints, it came in later ages to be uſual to have Litanies to 
dem, and to pray immediately to them; but at firſt this was 
only a defire to them to pray tor thoſe who did thus invocate 
dem, Ora pro nobis. But fo impollible is it to reftrain ſuper- 
ſition when it has once got head, and has prevailed, that in con- 
duſion all things that were aſked either of God or Chriſt, came 
bo be aſked from the ſaints in the fame humil ty both of gelture 


ind expreſſion; in which if there was any difference made, 


it 


kemed to be rather on the ſide of the bleſſed Virgin and the 
lunts, as appears by the ten Ave for one Pater, and that hum- 
e proſtration in which all fall down every day to worthip her: 


ae prayer uſed conſtantly to her, Maria, Mater gratiæ, Ma- 
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ter miſericordie, tu nos ab hoſte protege, et hora mortis ſuſci1; 
is an immediate acknowledgment of her as the giver of thee 
things; ſuch are, Solve vincla reis, profer lumen cæcis; with 
many others of that nature. The collection of theſe ſwells to 
a huge bulk, Jure Matris impera Redemptori, is an allowed 
addreis to her; not to mention an infinity of moſt ſcandalous 
ones, that are not only tolerated, but encouraged in that 
Church. Altars are conſecrated to her honour, and to the ho- 
nour of other ſaints; but which is more, the ſacrifice of the 
maſs is offered up to her honour, and to the honour of the 
ſaints: and in the form of abſolution, the pardon of fins, 
the increaſe of grace, and eternal life, are prayed for to the 
penitent by the virtue of the paſſion of Chriſt, and the merits 
of the bleſſed Virgin, and of all the faints. The pardon of 
ſins and eternal life are alſo prayed for from angels, Ange! 
rum concio ſacra, arch-angelorum turma inclyta, noſtra 4iluant 
jam peccata, præſſando ſupernam coli gloriam. Many ſtrains 
of this kind are to be found in the hymns and other publick 
offices of that Church: and though in the late corrections of 
their offices, ſome of the more ſcandalous are left out, yet 
thoſe here cited, with a great many more to the ſame purpoſe, 
are ſtill preſerved. And the Council of Trent did plainly intend 
to connive at all theſe things, for they did not reſtrain the invo- 
cation of ſaints, only to be an addreſs to them to pray for us, 
which is the common diſguiſe with which they ſtudy to cover 
this matter : but by the decree of the Council, the flying to 
their help and aſſiſtance, as well as to their interceſſion, is en- 
couraged : which ſhews that the Council would not limit this 
part of their devotion to a bare Ora pro nobis; that might have 


ſeemed flat and low, and ſo it might have diſcouraged it; there- 


fore they made uſe of words that will go as far as ſuperſtition 
can carry them. So that if the invocating them, if the making 
vows to them, the dedicating themſelves to them ; if the flying 
to them in all diſtrefles, in the ſame acts and in the fam: 
words that the Scriptures teach us to fly to God with; and if 
all the ſtudied honours of proceſſions, and other pompous rites 
towards their images, that are invented to do them honour ; 
if, I fay, all this does amount to idolatry, then we are ure 
they are guilty of it; ſince they honour the Creature not only 
befiles (but in the full extent of that phraſe more than) the 
Creator, 

And now let us ſee what is the foundation of all theſe de- 
votions, againſt which we bring arguments, that, to ſpeak mo- 
deſtly of them, are certainly ſuch that there ſhould be matters 
ot great weight in the other ſcale to balance them, Nothing s 
pretended from Scripture, nor from any thing that is genuine, 
for above three hundred and fifty years after Chriſt, — 
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word, the practice of the Church, ſince the end of the fourth A R T. 
century, and the authority of tradition, of Popes and Coun- XXII. 
cls, muſt bear this burthen. Theſe are conſequences that do 
not much affect us; for though we pay great reſpect to many 
great men that flouriſhed in the fourth and fifth᷑ centuries, yet 
we cannot compare that age with the three that went before 
it, Thoſe great men give us a fad account of the corruptions 
of that time, not only among the Laity, but the Clergy ; and 
their being ſo flexible in matters of faith, as they appeared to 
be in the whole courſe of the Arian controverſy, gives us very 
uſt reaſon to ſuſpect the practices of that age, in which the 
protection and encouragements that the Church received from 
the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, were not improved to the beſt 
advantage. | 

The juſteſt abatement that we can offer for this corruption, 
which is too manifeſt to be either denied or juſtified, is this, 
they were then engaged with the Heathens, and were much ſet 
on bringing them over to the Chriſtian religion. In order to 
that it was very natural for them to think of all methods poſſible 
v accommadate Chriſtianity to their taſte. It was, perhaps, 
obſerved how far the Apoſtles complied with the Jews that they 
might gain them. St. Paul had ſaid, that to the Jetus he became 1 Cor. ix, 
Jeu; and to them that were without Law, that is, the Gen- 9 2%. 
ties, as one without Lato; that by all means he might gain ſome, 
They might think that if the Jews, who had abuſed the light 
of a revealed religion, who had rejected and crucified the 
Meflias, and perſecuted his followers, and had in all reſpects 
both their doctrine and their morals, were waited on and 
complied with, in the obſervance of that very Law which 
was abrogated by the death of Chriſt, but was ftill inſiſted 
on by them as of perpetual obligation; and yet that after the 
Apoſtles had made a ſolemn decifion in the matter, they con- 
inued to conform themſelves to that Law; all this might be 
plied with ſome advantages to this matter. "The Gentiles had 
nothing but the light of nature to govern them; they might 
kem willing to become Chriſtians, but they {till deſpiſed the 
mcedneſs and ſimplicity of that religion. And it is reaſonable 
enough to think that the Emperors and other great men might 
in a political view, conſidering the vaſt ſtrength of heatheniſm, 
preſs the Biſhops of thoſe times to uſe all imaginable ways to 
aorn Chriſtianity with ſuch an exterior form of worſhip as 
might be moſt acceptable to them, and might moſt probably 
bring them over to it. 
The Chriſtians had long felt the weight of perſecution 
tom them, and were, no doubt, much frightened with the 
lager of a relapſe in Julian's time, It is natural to all _ to 
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AR r. deire to be ſafe, and to weaken the numbers of their impla- 


XXII 


Theod de 
car. Cr. 

affect. 1.8. 
de Martyr. 


cable enemies. In that ſtate of things we do plainly ſee they 
began to comply in lefler matters: for whereas in the firſt azes, 
the Chriſtians were often reproached with this, that they had 
no temples, altars, ſacrifices, nor prieſts, they changed their 
dialect in all thoſe points, fo we have reaſon to believe that this 
was Carried — The vulgar are more eaſily wrought upon 
in greater points of ſpeculation, than in ſome ſmall ritual mat. 
ters : becauſe ey do not underſtar. d the one, and ſo are not 
much concerned about it: but the other is more ſenſible, and lies 
within their compats. We ſind ſome in Paleſtine kept | images 
in their houſ-s, as Euſcbius tells us; others began in Spain 
to light candles by day light. and to paint the walls of their 
churches : and though theſe things were condemned by the 
Council of Elliberis; yet we fee by what St. Jerom has cited cut 
of Vigilantius, that the ſpirit of luperſtition did work ſtrongly 
among them : we hear of none that writ againſt thoſe abules 
beſides V igilantius; yet Jerom tells us, that many Biſhops wer 
of tine fame mind with him, with whom he is ſo angry as to 
doubt, whether they deſerved to be called Biſhops. "Moſt of 
theſe abuſes had allo {pecious beginnings, and went on infen- 
fibly : where they made greater ſteps, we find an oppoſition 
to them. Epiphanius is very ſevere upon the Collyridians, for 
their worſhipping the bleſſed Virgin. And though they did it 
by offering up a cake.to her, yet if any will read all that he 
ſays againſt that ſuperſtition, they will clearly ſee, that no 
prayers were then offered up to her, by the orthodox; and 
that be rejects the thougbt of it with indignation. But the 
reſpect paid the martyrs, and the opinion that they were ſtil 
hovering about their tombs, might make the calling to them 
for their prayers, ſeem to be like one man's defiring the prayers 
of other good men; and when a thing of this kind is ore 
begun, it naturally gces on. Of all this we fee a particular 
account in a diſcourſe writ on purpoſe on this argument, ct 
curing the affections and inclinations of the Greeks, by Theo- 
doret, who may be juſtly reckoned among the greateſt men of 
antiquity, and in it he inſiſts upon this particular of propoſing 
to them the ſaints and martyrs, inſtead of their Gods. And 
there is no doubt to be made, but that they found the effects of 
this compliance; many Heathens were every day coming gver 
to the Chriſtian religion. And it might then perhaps be 1n- 


tended to lay thoſe alide, when the Heathens were once 
brought over. 

To all which this muſt be added, that the good men of that 
time had not the ſpirit of prophecy, and could not foreſee what 
progreſs this might wake, and to what an exceſs it might grow; 
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charity and policy, between a defire to bring over multitudes 
to their faith, and an inclination to ſecure themſelves, it is not 
at all to be wondered at, by any who conſiders all the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe ages, that theſe corruptions ſhould have got 
into the Church, and much leſs, having once got in, they ſhould 
have gone on ſo faſt, and be carried ſo far. 

Thus | have offered all the conſiderations that ariſe from the 
ſtate of things at that time, to ſhew how far we do ſtill pre- 
ſerve the reſpect due to the fathers of thoſe ages, even when 
we confeſs that they were men, and that ſomething of human 
nature appeared in this piece of their conduct. This can be 
made no argument for later ages, who having no Heathens 
among them, are under no temptations to comply with any of 
the parts of heatheniſm, to gain them. And now that the 
abuſe of theſe matters is become ſo ſcandalous, and has ſpread 
itſelf ſo far, how much ſoever we may excuſe thoſe ages, in 
which we diſcern the firſt beginnings, and as it were the ſmall 
heads of that which has ſince overflowed Chriſtendom : yet we 
can by no means bear even with thofe beginnings, which have 
had fuch diſmal effects; and therefore we have reduced the 
worſhip of God to the ſimplicity of the Scripture times, and 
of the firſt three centuries : and for the fourth, we reverence it 
ſo much on other accounts, that for the ſake of theſe we are 
unwilling to reflect too much on this. 

Another conſideration urged for the Invocation of Saints, 
is, that they ſeeing God, we have reaſon to believe that they 
ſee in him, if not all things, yet at leaſt all the concerns of the 
Church, of which they are ſtill parts; and they being in a moſt 
perfect ſtate of charity, they muſt certainly love the ſouls of 
their brethren here below: ſo that if ſaints on earth, whoſe 
charity 1s not yet perfect, do pray for one another here on earth, 
they in that ſtate of perfection do certainly pray moſt fervently 
for them. And as we here on earth do defire the prayers of 
others, it may be as reaſonable and much more uſeful to have 
recourſe to their prayers, who are both in a higher ſtate of 
favour with God, and have a more exalted charity: by which 
their interceflions will be both more earneſt, and more pre- 
valent. They think alſo that this honour paid the ſaints, is an 
honour done to God, who is glorified in them: and ſince he 
is the acknowledged fountain of all, they think that all the 
worſhip offered to them ends and terminates in God. The 
think, as princes are come at by the means of thoſe that are in 
favour with them; ſo we ought to come to God by the inter- 
ceſſion of the ſaints : that all our prayers to them are to be 
underſtood to amount to no more than a deſire to them, to in- 


tercede 


they had nothing of that kind in their view : ſo that between ART. 
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AR T. tercede for us; and finally, that the offering of ſacrifice is an 


XXII. 


act of worſhip, that can indeed be made only to God, but 


tr— that all other acts of devotion and reſpect, may be given to 


the ſaints: and the ſublimeſt degrees of them may be offered 

to the bleſſed Virgin, as the mother of Chriſt in a peculiar 

rank by herſelf. For they range the order of worſhip into 

Latria, that is due only to God; Hyperdulia, that belongs to 

= bleſſed Virgin; and Dulia, that belongs to the other 
aints. 

It were eaſy to retort all this, by putting it into the mouth 
of a Heathen; and ſnewing how well it would fit all thoſe parts 
of worſhip, that they offered to demons or intelligent ſpirits, 
and to deified men among them. This is obvious enough to 
ſuch as have read what the firſt apologiſts for Chriſtianity have 
writ upon thoſe heads, But to take this to pieces; we have no 
reaſon to believe that the ſaints ſee all the concerns of the 
Church. God can make them perfectly happy without this; 
and if we think, the ſeeing them is a neceſſary ingredient of 
perfect happineſs, we muſt from thence conclude, that they do 
alſo ſee the whole chain of Providence: otherwiſe they may 
ſeem to be in ſome ſuſpenſe, which, according to our notions, 
is not conſiſtent with perfect happineſs. For if they ſee the per- 
ſecutions of the Church, and the miſeries of Chriſtians, with- 
out ſecing on to the end, in what all that will iſſue, this ſeems 
to be a ſtop to their entire joy. And if they ſee the final iſſue, 
and know what God is to do, then we cannot imagine that they 
can intercede againſt it, or indeed for it. To us, who know not 
the hidden counſels of God, prayer is neceſſary and com- 
manded : but it ſeems inconſiſtent with a ſtate in which all 
theſe events are known. This which they lay for the founda- 
tion of prayers to ſaints, is a thing concerning which God has 
revealed nothing to us; and in which we can have no certainty, 
God has commanded us to pray for one another, to join our 
prayers together, and we have clear warrants for deſiring tae 
interceſhon of others, It is a high act of charity, and a great 
inſtance of the mutual love that ought to be among Chriſtians: 
it is a part of the communion of the ſaints: — as they do 
certainly know, that thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance they deſire, under- 
ſtand their wants when they ſignify them to them; ſo they are 
ſure that God has ras hum Þ- this mutual praying one for ano- 
ther. It is a ſtrange thing therefore to argue from what God 
has commanded, and which may have many good effects, and 
can have no bad one, to that which he has not commanded ; on 
the contrary, againſt which there are many plain intimations in 
Scripture, and which may have many bad effects, and we are 
not ſure that it can have any one that is good, Beſide, that the 

ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity of devotion and prayer, is a thing very different A R F. 


from our deſiring the prayers of ſuch as are alive: the one is as 
viſibly an act of religious worſhip, as the other is not. God 


has called himſelf a jealous God, that will not give his glory #9 Ia. xlii. 8. 


another. And through the whole Scripture, prayer is repre- 
ſented as a main part of the ſervice due to him ; and as that in 
which he takes the moſt pleaſure. It is a ſacrifice, and is fo 


called: and every other ſacrifice can only be accepted of God, pl. cxli. 2, 
as it is accompanied with the internal acts of prayers and Hol. xiv. 2. 


praiſes z which are the ſpiritual facrihces with which God is 
well pleaſed. The only thing which the Church of Rome re- 
ſerves to God, proves to be the ſacrifice of the Maſs : which, 
as ſhall appear upon another Article, is a facrifice that they have 
invented; but which is no where commanded by God ; ſo that 
if this is well made out, there will be nothing reſerved to God 
to be the act of their Latria : though it is not to be forgotten, 
that even the Virgin and the Saints have a ſhare in that ſa- 
crifice. 

The excuſing this, from the addreſſes made to princes by 
thoſe that are in favour with them, is as bad as the thing itſelf; 
it gives us a low idea of God, and of Chriſt, and of that good- 
nels and mercy, that is ſo often declared to be infinite, as if he 
were to be addreſſed to by thoſe about him, and might not be 
come to without an interpoſition : whereas the Scriptures ſpeak 
always of God, as a hearer of prayer, and as ready to accept of 
and anſwer the prayers of his people: to {eek to other affiſtances, 
looks as if the mercies of God were not infinite, or the inter- 
ceſſions of Chriſt were not of infinite efficacy. This is a cor- 
rupting of the main deſign of the Goſpel, which is to draw our 
aſtections wholly to God, to free us from all low notions of 
him, and from every thing that may incline us to idolatry or ſu- 
perſtition. 

Thus J have gone through all the heads contained in this Ar- 
ticle, It ſeemed neceſſary to explain theſe with a due copiouſ- 
nels ; _ being not only points of ſpeculation, in which errors 
are not always ſo dangerous, but practical things; which enter 
into the worſhip of God, and that run through it. And certain- 
ly it is the will of God, that we ſhould preſerve it pure, from 
being corrupted with heatheniſh or idolatrous practices. It 
ſeems to be the chief end of revealed Religion to deliver the 
world from idolatry: a great part of the Moſaical Law did 
conſiſt of rites of which we can give no other account, that is 
ſo like to be true, as, that they were fences and hedges, that 
were intended to keep. that nation in the greateſt oppoſition, 
and at the utmoſt diſtance poſlible from idolatry z we cannot 
therefore think that in the Chriſtian Religion, in which we — 
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AR x. carried to higher notions of God, and to a more ſpiritual way of 
XXII. worſhipping him, that there ſhould be ſuch an approach © 
ſome of the worlt pieces of Gentiliſm ; that it ſeems to be out. 

done by Chriſtians, in ſome of its moſt ſcandalous parts : ſuch 

as the worſhip of ſubordinate Gods, and of images. Theſe 

are the chief grounds upon which we ſeparate from the Roman 
communion : ſince we cannot have fellowſhip with them, un- 

leſs we will join in thoſe acts, which we look on as direct 
violations of the Firſt and Second Commandment. God is a 
jealous God, and therefore we muſt rather venture on their 
wrath, how burning ſoever it may be, than on his, who is a 


conſuming fire. 
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ler AH 
Of Miniſtering in the Congregation. 


{t is not lawful foz ann Pan to take upon Him the 
Office of public Pzeaching or Pimſtring the Sa⸗ 
craments in the Congzegation; beloze He be law- 
fully called and ſent to exetute the lame. And thoſe 
we ought to judge lawfully called and ſent, which 
be choſen and called to this Cork by Pen, who Have 
public Authozity given unto them, in the Congzega⸗ 
tion, to call and lend Minlke:s into the Lozd's Aine⸗ 
pat. 


E have two particulars fixed in this Article: the f ART. 
is againſt any that ſhall aflume to themſelves, without XXIII. 
2 lawful vocation, the authority of diſpenſing the things f 
God: the ſecond is, the defining, in very general words, what 
it is that makes a lawful call. As to the firſt, it will bear no 
great difficulty: we fee in the Old Diſpenſation, that the fa- 
mily, the age, and the qualifications of thoſe that might ſerve 
in the priefthood, are very particularly ſet forth. In the New 
Teſtament our Lord called the twelve Apoſtles, and ſent 
them out: he alſo ſent out upon another occaſion ſevent 
Diſciples : and before he left his Apoſtles, he told them, that 
as his Father had ſent him, ſo he ſent them : which ſeems to Joh. xx.21, 
import, that as he was ſent into the world with this, among 
other powers, that he might ſend others in his name; ſo he 
likewiſe empowered them to do the fame : and when they went 
planting Churches, as they took ſome to be companions of la- 
dour with themſelves, ſo they appointed others over the parti- 
cular Churches in which they fixed them : ſuch were Epaphras 
cor Epaphroditus at Coloſſe, Timothy at Epheſus, and Titus in 
Crete. To them the Apoſtles gave authority : otherwiſe it was 
a needleſs thing to write fo many directions to them; in order 
to their conduct. They had the depo/itum of the faith, with 2 Tim. 3, 
waich they were chiefly intruſted : concerning the ſucceſſion 13. 
in which that was to be continued, we have theſe words of 
dt, Paul: The things which thou haſt heard of me, among many x Tim. ii. a. 
witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to faithful men, who ſhall be 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
able to teach others alſs. To them directions are given, con- we - 2 
cerning all the different parts of their worſhip ; /zpplications, ,, 
proyers, mnterceſſions and giving of thanks and alſo the keeping 
up the decency of the worſhip, and the not ſuffering of wo- 
men to teach ; like the women pricits among the Heathens, 
who 
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=_ AN EXPOSITION OP 
A R T. who were believed to be filled with a Bacchick fury. To them 
XXII. are directed all the qualifications of ſuch as might be made 
either Biſhops or Deacons e they were to examine them accord. 
ing to theſe, and either to receive or reject them. All this ws; 
directed to 'T imothy, that he might know how he ought to }e. 
have himſelf in the houſe of God. He had authority given hin 
« RE... rebuke and entreat, to honour and to cenſure. He was to 
2 17, 29, Order what widows might be received into the number, and 
22. who ſhould be refuſed. He was to receive accuſations again} 
Elders, or Preibyters, according to directed methods, and was 
either to cenſure ſome, or to Jay hands on others, as ſhould 
agree with the rules that were ſet him: and in concluſion, he 
1 Tim. vi. is very ſolemnly charged, to keep that which was committed ty fi 


1 Tim. iii. 


1 Tim. 111. 
1 


20-. .. truſt, He is required rightly to divide the word of truth, 1 
2 Tim. 11. 3 23 1 hs tn fs 4 1 = * 
16. preach the word, to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, * 


2 Tim. iv. prove, rebuke and exhort, and to do the work of an Evangelil, 

2» f. and to make full proof of his miniſtry. Some of the ſame 

Tit. i. 5, 9, things are charged upon Titus, whom St. Paul had left in Crete, 

23 · to ſet in order the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
Elders in every city : ſeveral of the characters by which he was 
to try them are alſo ſet down: he is charged to rebuke the per. 
ple ſharply, and to ſpeak the things that became ſound defirin: : 
he is inſtructed concerning the doctrines which he was to teach, 
and thoſe which he was to avid; and alſo how to cenſure an 

Tit. iii, 10. heretick-: he was to admoniſb him twice, and if that did not 
prevail, he was to reject him, by ſome public cenſure, 

Theſe rules given to Timothy and Titus do plainly import, 
that there was to be an authority in the Church, and that no 
man was to aſſume this authority to himſelf ; according to that 

- maxim, that ſeems to be founded on the light of nature, 25 
well as it is ſet down in Scripture, as a ſtanding rule agreed to 
Heb. v. 4. zin all times and places: no man taketh this honour to hin- 
felf,, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 
Rom. xii. St. Paul, in his Epiſtles to the Romans and Corinthians, did 
6, 7-3... reckon up the ſeveral orders and functions that God had ſet in 
23. his Church, and in his Epiſtle to the Epheſians, he ſhews that 
Eph. iv. 11, theſe were not tranſient but laſting conſtitutions ; for there, 28 
32, 13, 16. he reckons the Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſis, Paſtors, and 
f Teachers, as the gifts which Chriſt at his aſcenſion had given 
to men; ſo he tells the ends for which they were given: 7 
the perfecting the ſaints, (by perfecting ſeems to be meant the 
initiating them by holy myſteries, rather than the compactiug 
or putting them in joint; for as that is the proper ſignification 
of the word, ſo it being ſet firſt, the other things that come 
after it make that the ſtrict ſenſe of perſecting; that is, can- 


_ pleting does not ſo well agree with the period) for the work f 
the Miniſtry, (the whole eccleſiaſtical or ſacred ſervices) = the 
tai 
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hing the body 'of Chriſt (to which inſtructing, exhorting, 
comforting, and all the other parts of preaching may well be 
reduced), and then the duration of theſe gifts is defined, Till te 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
if Ged unto a perfect man. This ſeems to import the whole 
tate of this life. 

We cannot think that all this belonged only to the infancy of 
the Church, and that it was to be laid aſide by her when ſhe 
was further advanced: for when we conſider that in the be- 
zinnings of Chriſtianity there was ſo liberal an effuſion of the 
Holy Spirit poured out upon ſuch great numbers, who had very 
extraordinary credentials, miracles, and the giſt of tongues, to 
prove their miſſion; it does not ſeem ſo neceſſary in ſuch a 
time, or rather for the ſake of ſuch a time only, to have ſettled 
thoſe functions in the Church, and that the Apoſtles ſhould have 
erdained Elders in every Church, Thoſe extraordinary gifts 
that were then, without any authoritative ſettlement, might 
have ſerved in that time to have procured to men ſo qualified 
al due regards. We have therefore much better reaſon to 
conclude, that this was ſettled at that time, chiefly with reſpect 
t the following ages, which as they were to fall off from 
that zeal and purity that did then reign among them, ſo they 
would need rule and government to maintain the unity of the 
Church, and the order of ſacred things. And for that reaſon 


ſ chiefly we may conclude, that the Apoſtles ſettled order and 


government in the Church, not ſo much for the age in which 
they themſelves lived, as once to eſtabliſh and give credit to 
conſtitutions, that they foreſaw would be yet more necellary to 
be ſucceeding ages. 

This is confirmed by that which is in-the Epiſtle to the 
flebrews, both concerning thoſe who had ruled over them, and 
tiole who were then their guides. St. Peter gives directions 
bthe Elders of the Churches to whom he writ,*how they 
ought both to feed and govern the flach; and his charging them 
not to do it out of covetouſneſs, or with ambition, inſinuates 
tat either ſome were beginning to do fo, or that, in a ſpirit of 
prophecy, he foreſaw that ſome might fall under ſuch corrup- 
tons. This is hint enough to teach us, that, though ſuch 
ings ſhould happen, they could furniſh no argument againſt 
de function. Abuſes ought to be corrected, but upon that 
pretence the ſunction ought not to be taken away. 

If from the Scriptures we go to the firſt writings of Chriſ- 
tans, we find that the main ſubject of St. Clemefis and St. Ig- 
atius* Epiſtles, is to keep the Churches in ofder and union, 
n ſubjeCtion to their Paſtors, and in the due ſubordination 
0 all the members of the body one to another. After the firſt 
the thing grows too clear to need any further proof. The 

argument 
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ART, argument for this from the ſtanding rules of order, of deceney, 
XXIII. of the authority in which the holy things ought to be main. 
S— tained, and the care that muſt be taken to repreſs vanity and in. 


ſolence, and all the extravagancies of light and ungoverned 
fancies, is very clear. For if every man may aſſume autho. 
rity to preach and perform holy functions, it is certain religion 
muſt fall into diſorder and under contempt. Hot-headed men 
of warm fancies and voluble tongues, with very little know. 
ledge and diſcretion, would be apt to thruſt themſelves on to 
the teaching and governing others, if they themſelves were 
under no government. This would ſoon make the public 
ſervice of God to be loathed, and break and diſſolve the whole 
body. 

A few men of livelier thoughts, that begin to ſet on foot 
ſuch ways, might for ſome time maintain a little credit; yet ſo 
many others would follow in at that breach which they had 
once made on publick order, that it could not be poſſible to keey 
the ſociety of Chriſtians under any method, if this were once 
allowed. And therefore thoſe who in their heart hate the 


. Chriſtian religion, and deſire to fee it fall under a more gere- 


ral contempt, know well what they do, when they encourage 
all thoſe enthuſiaſts that deſtroy order ; hoping, by the credit 
which their outward appearances may give them, to compaſs 
that which the others know themſelves to be too obnoxious to 
hope that they can ever have credit enough to perſuade the 
world to. Whereas thoſe poor deluded men do not fee what 
properties the others make of them. The morals of infidels 
ſhew that they hate all religions equally, or with this difter- 
ence, that the ſtricter any are, they muſt hate them the more; 
the root of their quarrel being at all religion and virtue. And 
it is certain, as it is that which thoſe who drive it on {ce well, 
and therefore they drive it on, that if once the publick orcer 
and national conſtitution of a Church is diſſolved, the {trength 
and power, as well as the order and beauty, of all religion 
will ſoon go after it; for, humanly ipeaking, it cannot fublik 
without it. 

I come in the next place to conſider the ſecond part of this 
Article, which is the definition here given of thoſe that are 
lawfully called. and ſent: this is put in very general words, 
far from that magiſterial ſtiffneſs in which ſome have taken up- 
on them to dictate in this matter. The Article does not fe- 
ſolve this into any particular conſtitution, but leaves the matter 
open and at large for ſuch accidents as had happened, and ſuch 
as might {till happen. They who drew it had the ſtate of the 


ſeveral Churches before their eyes that had been differently e- 
formed; and although their own had been leſs forced to go out 


of the beaten path than any other, yet they knew that all things 
among 
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among themſelves had not gone according to thoſe rules that ART. 


ought to be ſacred in regular times: neceſſity has no law, and 
«2 law to itſelf, 

This is the difference between thoſe things that are the 
means of ſalvation, and the precepts that are only neceſſary, 
becauſe they are commanded, Thoſe things which are the 
means, ſuch as faith, repentance, and new obedience, are 
ndiſpenfable ; they oblige all men, and at all times alike ; be- 
cuſe they have a natural influence on us, to make us fit and 
capable lubjects of the mercy of God: but ſuch things as are 
zeceſſary only by virtue of a command of God, and not by vir- 
te of any real efficiency which they have to reform our na- 
ures, do indeed oblige us to ſees for them, and to uſe all our 
endeavours to have them. But as they of themſelves are not 
neceſſary in the ſame order with the firſt, ſo much leſs are all 
thoſe methods neceſſary in which we may come at the regular 
uſe of them. This diſtinction ſhall be more fully enlarged on 
when the Sacraments are/ treated of, But to the matter in 
hand, That which is ſimply neceſſary as a means to preſerve 
the order and union of the body of Chriſtians, and to maintain 


That which we believe to be /awfu! authority, is that rule 
which the body of the Paſtors, or Biſhops and Clergy of a 
Church, ſhall ſettlo, being met in a body under the due refpect 
© the powers that God thall ſet over them: rules thus made, 
deing in nothing contrary to the word of God, and duly exe- 
tuted by the particular perſons to whom that care belongs, are 
certainly the awful authority, Thoſe are the Paſtors of the 
Church, to whom the care and watching over the ſouls of the 
people is committed; and the Prince, or ſupreme power, com- 
pretends virtually the whole body of the people in him: ſince, 
Kcording to the conſtitution of the civil government, the 
ills of the people are underſtood to be concluded by the ſu- 
meme, and ſuch as are the ſubject of the legiſlative authority. 
When a Church is in a ſtate ot perſecution under thoſe who 
ave the civil authority over her, then the peaple, who receive 
te faith, and give both protection and encouragement ta 
dose that labour over them, are to be conſidered as the body 
Wat is governed by them. The natural effect of ſuch a ſtate 
« things, is to ſatisſy the people in all that is done, to carry 
dong their conſent with it, and to conſult much with them in it. 
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ART. This does not only ariſe out of a neceſſary regard to their pie. 
XXII. ſent circumſtances, but from the rules given in the Goſpel, 0 
◻◻ not ruling as the kings of the ſeveral nations did ; nor lording 


it, or carrying it with a high authority over God's heritage 
(which may be alſo rendered over their ſeveral lots or portions,) 
But when the Church is under the protection of a Chriſtian 
magiſtrate, then he comes to be in the ſtead of the whole peg. 
ple; for they are concluded in and by him; he gives the pro. 
tection and encouragement, and therefore great regard is due 
to him in the exerciſe of his lawful authority, in which he hz; 
a great ſhare, as ſhall be explained in its proper place. Here 
then we think this authority is rightly lodged, and ſet on it 
proper baſis. 

And in this we are confirmed, becauſe, by the decrees of the 
firſt General Councils, the concerns of every province were to 
be ſettled in the province itſelf: and it ſo continued till the 
uſurpations of the papacy broke in every where, and diſordered 
this conſtitution. "Through the whole Roman communion the 
chief juriſdiction is now in the Pope; only Princes have laid 
checks upon the extent of it; and by appeals the ſecular court 
takes cognizance of all that is done, cither by the Pope or the 
Clergy. This we are ſure is the effect of uſurpation and ty- 
ranny : yet ſince this authority is in fact ſo ſettled, we do not 
pretend to annul the acts of that power, nor the miſſions or 
orders given in that Church ; becauſe there is among them an 
order in fad, though not as it ought to be in right. On the 
other hand, when the body of the Clergy comes to be ſo cor- 
rupted that nothing can be truſted to the regular deciſions ol 
any ſynod or meeting, called according to their conſtitution, 
then if the Prince ſhall ſelect a peculiar number, and commit 
to their care the examining and reforming both of doctrine 
and worſhip, and ſhall give the legal ſanction to what they 
ſhall offer to him; we muſt confeſs that ſuch a method as this 
runs . contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules, and that therefore it 
ought to be very ſeldom put in practice; and never, except 
when the greatneſs of the occaſion will balance this irregula- 
rity that is in it. But till here is an authority both in f and 
right; for if the Magiſtrate has a power to make laws in facred 
matters, he may order thoſe to be prepared, by whom, and a 
he pleaſes. | 

Finally, if a company of Chriſtians find the public worſhip 
where they live to be ſo defiled that they cannot with a good 
conſcience join in it, and if they do not know of any place to 
which they can conveniently go, where they may worſhip God 
purely, and in a regular way; if, I ſay, ſuch a body finding 
tome that have been ordained, though to the lower 9 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


ould ſubmit itſelf intirely to their conduct, or finding none of A R T. 
thoſe, ſhould by a common confent deſire ſome of their own XXIII. 
wmber to miniſter to them in holy things, and ſhould upon 
that beginning grow up to a regulated conttitution, though we 
ze very ſure that this is quite out of all rule, and could not 
de done without a very great fin, unleſs the neceſſity were great 
and apparent; yet if the neceſſity is real and not feigned, this 
s not condemned or annulled by the Article; for when this 
grows to a conſtitution, and when it was begun by the conſent 
of a body, who are ſuppoſed to have an authority in ſuch an 
extraordinary caſe, whatever ſome hotter ſpirits have thought 
of this ſince that time; yet we are very ſure, that not only 
thoſe who penned the Articles, but the body of this Church 
for above half an age after, did, notwithſtanding thoſe irregula- 
ities, acknowledge the foreign Churches ſo conſtituted to be 
tue Churches as to all the eſtentials of a Church, though the 
had been at firſt irregularly formed, and continued till to be in 
n imperfect ſtate. And therefore the general words in which 
this part of the Article is framcd, ſeem to have been e. ſigned 
01 purpoſe not to exclude them. 

Here it is to be conſidered, that the High- Prieſt among the 
ſews was the chief perſon in that diſpenſation; not only the 
ehief in rule, but he that was by the Divine appointment to 
olactate in the chief act of their religion, the yearly expiation 
fr the fins of the whole nation; which was a folemn renewing 
heir covenant with God, and by which atonement was made 
jr the fins of that people. Here it may be very reaſonably 
ggeſted, that ſince none beſides the High-Prieſt might make 
bis atonement, then no atonement was made, if any other 
elles the High-Prieſt ſhould ſo officiate. To this it is to be 
xced, that God had by an expreſs law fixed the high-prieſt- 
wood in the eldeſt of Aaron's family; and that therefore, though 
bat being a theocracy, any prophets empowered of God might 
wave transferred this office from one perſon or branch of that 
amily to another; yet without ſuch an authority no other 
prion might make any ſuch change. But after all this, not to 
vention the Maccabces, and all their ſucceilors of the Aſmoncan 
Emily, as Herod had begun to change the high-prieſthood at 
plecfure; ſo the Romans not only continued to do this, but in a 
wlt mercenary manner they ſet this ſacred function to ſale. 
ere were as great nullities in the High-Prieſts that were in our 
Nriour's time, as can be well imagined to be: for the Jews 
teping their genealogies ſo exact as they did, it could not but 
e well known in whom the right of this office reſted ; and they 
knew that he who had it, purchaſed it, yet thele were in fact 
eh-Prieſts; and ſince the people could have no other, the 
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A RT. atonement was {till performed by their miniſtry. Our Sayicyr 
XXII. owned Caiphas the facrilegious and uſurping High-Prieſt, ang 


— 
John xi. 57. 
xviil. 22, 
23- 


as ſuch he propheſied. This ſhews that where the neceſſity waz 
real and unavoidable, the Jews were bound to think that G04 
did, in conſideration cf that, diſpenſe with his own precep: 
This may be a juſt inducement for us to believe, that when. 
ever God by his providence brings Chriſtians under a viſih!; 
neceſſity of being either without all order and joint worſhip, or 
of joining in an unlawful and defiled worſhip, or finally, « 
breaking through rules and methods in order to the being united 
in worſhip and government; that of theſe three, of which ons 
muſt be choſen, the laſt is the leaſt evil, and has the feweſt . 
conveniencies hanging upon it, and that therefore it may be 
choſen. | 

Our Reformers had alſo in view two famous inſtances in 
church-hiſtory of laymen that had preached and converted 
nations to the faith, It is true, they came, as they ought to 
have done, to be regularly ordained, and were ſent to ſuch 28 
had authority ſo to do. So Frumentius preached to the Ind ans, 
and was afterwards made a Prieſt and a Biſhop by Athana- 
ſius. The King of the Iberians, before he was baptized hin- 
ſelf, did convert his ſubjects ; and, as ſays the hiſtorian, he be- 
came the Apoſtle of his country before he himſelf was initiated, 
It is indeed added, that he ſent an embaſly to Conſtantine th: 
Emperor, deſiring him that he would ſend Prieſts for the fur- 
ther eſtabliſhment of the faith there. 

Theſe were regular practices; but if it ſhould. happen that 
princes or ſtates ſhould take up ſuch a jealouſy of their own 
authority, and ſhould apprehend that the ſuffering their ſubjects 
to go elſewhere for regular ordinations, might bruig them unde: 
ſome dependance on thoſe that had ordained them, and giv: 
them ſuch influence over them, that the Prince of ſuch a neigh- 
bouring and regular Church ſhould by ſuch ordinations have 
ſo many creatures, ſpies, or inſtruments in their own doinin- 
ons; and if upon other political reaſons they had juſt cauſe 0! 
being jealous of that, and ſhould thereupon hinder any ſuch 
thing in that caſe, neither our Reformers, nor their ſucceſſors 
for near eighty years after thoſe Articles were publiſhed, Cid 
ever queſtion the conſtitution of ſuch Churches, 

We have reaſon to believe that none ought to baprize but 
perſons Izwfully ordained ; yet ſince there has been a practice (0 
univerſally ſpread over the Chriſtian Church, of allowing tt: 
baptiſm not only of laicks, but of women, to be lawful, thoug! 
we think that this 1s directly contrary to the rules given by the 
Apoſtles ; yet fince this has been in fact fo generally received 


and practiſcd, we do not annul ſuch baptiſms, nor rebaptiz 
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perſons ſo baptized ; though we know that the _— of this ART. 


bad practice was from an * of the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of baptiſm to ſalvation. et ſince it has been ſo generally re- 
ceived, we have that regard to ſuch a common practice, as not 
to annul it, though we condemn it. And thus what thought 
ſoever private men, as they are divines, may have of thoſe irre- 
gular ſteps, the Article of the Church is conceived in ſuch 
lunge and general words, that no man, 5 ſubſcribing it, is 
bound up from freer and more comprehenſive thoughts. 


ARTICLE 


XXIII. 
—— 
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Tohn iv. 


23, 24- 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


rieren AXIY, 


Of ſpeaking in the Congregation in ſuch a Tongue 


as the People underſtandeth. 


It is a thing plain» repugnant to the Mozd of Cod, 
and the Cuſtom of the 432imitive Church, to Have 
Publick j2aper in the Church, oz to miniſter the 
Satraments in a Tongue not underſtanded of the 
People. 


This Article, though upon the matter very near the fame, yet 
was worded much leſs poſitively in thoſe at firſt ſet forth by 
King Edward, - 


It is moſt fir, and moſt agzeeable to the UWozd of Cod, 
that nothing be read oz rehearſed in the Congrtga⸗ 
tion in a Tongue not known unto the People; 
which St. Paul Hath fo:bidden to be done, unlelz 
ſome be pꝛelent to interpret. | 


In King Edward's Articles they took in preaching with prayer, 
but in the preſent Article this is reſtrained to prayer. The 
former only affirms the uſe of a known tongue, to be moſt 
fit and agreeable to the word of God; the latter denies the 
worſhip in an unkuown tongue to be lawful, and affirms it 
to be repugnant to the /Yord of God; to which it adds, aud 
the cuſtom of the Primitive Church. 


HIS Article ſcems to be founded on the law of nature, 
The worſhip of God is a chain of acts by which we 
acknowledge God's attributes, rejoice in his goodneſs, and lay 
claim to his mercies. In all which the more we raiſe our 
thoughts, the more ſeriouſneſs, earneſtneſs, and affection that 
animates our mind, ſo much the more acceptably do we {erve 
God, who is a ſpirit, and will be worſhipped in ſpirit and in 
truth. All the words uſed in devotion are intended to raiſe in 
us the thoughts that naturally belong to ſuch words. And the 


various acts, which are as it were the breaks in the ſervice, are 
intended as reſts to our minds, to keep us the longer without 
wearineſs and wandering in thoſe exerciſes. One great end Ct 
continuance in worſhip is, that, by the frequent repeating and 
ofcen going over of the fame things, they may Re " 
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teeply rooted in our thoughts. The chief effect that the wor- ART. 
ſip of God has by its own efficiency, is the infixing thoſe things, XXIV. 


bout which the branches ct it are employed, the deeper on our 
minds; upon which God gives his bleſſing as we grow to be pre- 
pared for it, or capable ot it. Now all this is loſt, if the wor- 
ſhip of God is a thread of ſuch founds, as makes the perſon 
who officiates, a barbarian to the reſt. They have nothing but 
noiſe and ſhew to amuſe them, which how much ſoever they 
may ſtrike upon and entertain the fenſes, yet they cannot affect 
the heart, nor excite the mind: ſo that the natural effect of 
ſuch a way of worſhip is to make religion a pageantry, and 
the public ſervice of God an opera, 

If from plain ſenſe, and the natural conſequences of things, 
we carry on this argument to the Scriptures, we ſind the whole 
practice of the Old Teſtament, was to worthip God, not only 
in a tongue that was underſtocd, for it may be ſaid there was no 
occaſion then to ule any other; but that the expreſſions uſed in 
the prayers and pſalms that we find in the Old Teſtament, ſhew 
they were intended to affect thoſe who were to uſe them; and if 
that is acknowledged, then it will clearly follow, that all ought 
to underſtand them; for who can be affected with that which he 
does not underſtand ? So this ſhews that the end of publick de- 
yotion, is the exciting and inflaming thoſe who bear a ſhare in 


it, When Ezra and Nehemiah were inſtructing the people out Neh. viii. 8. 
of the Law, they took care to have it read di/{:nely, one giving Neb. ix. 5, 


_ of it. After they were long in captivity, though it 
hd not worn out quite the knowledge of the Hebrew, yet the 
Chaldee was more familiar to them, to a paraphraſe was made of 
the Hebrew into that language, though it was rather a different 
dulect than another language; and by the forms of their 
prayers, we ſee that one cried with a loud voice, Stand up, and 
bleſs the Lord your God for ever and ever; which ſhews, that all 
ad underſtand the ſervice. When the Syriac tongue became 
more familiar to them, the Jews had their prayers in Syriac; and 
ey did read the Law in their ſynagogues in Greek, when that 
anguage was more familiar to them ; when they read the Law 
in Greek, we have reaſon to believe that they prayed likewiſe in 
It, In the New Teſtament, we ſee the gift of tongues was 
granted to enable the A poſtles, and others, to go every where 
preaching the Goſpel, and performing holy functions in ſuch a 
anguage as might be underſtood : the world was amazed 
when every man heard them ſpeak in his own language. 

One of the general rules given by St. Paul with relation to 
tie worſhip of God, is, Let every thing be done to edification, 
vince then the ſpeaking either to God in the name of the peo- 
ple, or to the people in the name of God, in an unknown 
tongue, can edity no perſon ; then by this rule, it is to be un- 
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ART. 
XXIV. 


1 Cor. xiv. 
=? 


Verſe 15. 


Verſe 16. 


Verſe 26. 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


derſtood to be forbidden, When ſome who had the gift of 
tongues did indiſcreetly ſhew it in the Church of Corinth, St. 
Paul was fo offended at that, and thought it would appear to the 
world ſo undecent, as well as unfruitful, that he beſtow: x 
whole chapter upon it; and though a great part of the diſcourſe 
is againſt the pretending to teach the people in an unknown 
tongue, which yet is not near ſo bad as the reading the word 
of God to them in a tongue not underſtood by them, it being 
much more important that the people ſhould underſtand the 
words of the living God than the expoſitions of men; yet 
there are many paſlages in that chapter that belong to prayer: 
the reaſon of the thing is common to both, ſince, unleſs the 


words were underſtood, they who uttered them ſpoke only to 


the air; and how ſhould it be known, what was ſpoken ? For if 
the meaning of the voice was not known, they would be bar. 
barians to one another. As to prayer, he ſays, If I pray in an 
unknown tongue, my ſpirit (that is, the inſpiration or gift that 
is in me) prayeth; but my underſtanding (that is, my rational 
powers) is unfruitful; and therefore he concludes that he will 
both pray and give thanks with the ſpirit, and with the ander- 
landing alſo; he will do it in ſuch a manner that the inſpiration 


with which he was acted and his rational powers ſhould join 


together. I he reaſon given for this ſeems evident enough to 
determine the whole matter: Elſe when thou ſhalt bleſs with the 
ſpirit, how ſhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned ſay 
Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing he underſtandeth not what 
thou ſaye t? For thou verily giveſt thanks well, but the other i 
not edified, In which words it is plain that the people, even 
the moſt unlearned among them, were to join in the prayers and 
praiſes, and to teſtify that by ſaying Amen at the concluſion of 
them : and in order to their doing this as became reaſonable 
creatures, it was neceſſary that they ſhould underſtand what 
that was which they were to confirm by their Amen. It is alſo 
evident that St. Paul judged, that the people ought to be edihed 
by all that was faid in the Church; and fo he 2 a little after 
this, Let all things be done to edifying. Afﬀter ſuch plain autho- 
rities from Scripture, ſupporting that which ſeems to be founded 
on the light of nature, we need go no further to prove that 
which is mainly deſigned by this Article. 

The cuſtom of the primitive Church is no leſs clear in this 
point. As the Chriſtian religion was ſpread to different na- 
tions, ſo they all worſhipped God in their own tongue. The 
Syriac, the Greek, and the Latin, were indeed of that extent, 
that we have no particular hiſtory of any Churches that Jay be- 
yond the compaſs of thoſe languages; but there was the ſame 
reaſon for putting the worſhip of God in other languages, 
that there was for theſe ; that which is drawn from the three 
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gift of baguages, in which the title on our Saviour's croſs was writ= ART. 
nth, $t, ten, is too trifling a thing to deſerve an anſwer : as if a hu- XXIV. 
Ar to the mour of Pilate's were to be conſidered as a prophetical war- — 
Rows x tant; what he did being only deſigned to make that title to be 
liſcourſe underſtood by all who were then at Jeruſalem. There are Cont. Cel- 
nknown very large patiages both in Origen and St. Baſil, which men- lum 1. S 
je word ton every tongue's praiſing of God; and that the Goſpel being 88 ad 
it beine ſpread to many nations, he was in every nation praiſed in the Neocef. 
and the language of that nation. This continued ſo long to be the 
en; yet practice even of the Latin Church, that in the ninth century, 
prayer: when the Slavons were converted, it was conſidered at Rome Johan. 8. 
leſs the by Pope John VIII. in what language they ſhould be allowed — 247- 
only to to worſhip God. And as is pretended, a voice was heard, Let — 
? For if wery tongue confeſs to Cod; upon which that Pope wrote both 
be bar. to the Prince, and to the Biſhop ot the Slavons, allowing them 
ay in an to have their public ſervice in their own tongue. But in the 
viſt that other parts of the Weſtern Church, the Latin tongue continued 
rational to be ſo univerſally underſtood by almoit ail forts of people, 
he will til the tenth or eleventh century, that there was no occaſion 
Gn a for changing it; and by that time the Clergy were affecting to 
piration keep the people in ignorance, and in a blind dependance upon 
uld join themſelves ; and ſo were willing to make them think that the 
ough to whole buſineſs of reconciling the people to God lay upon 
with the them, and that they were to do it for them. A great part of 
ned ſay be ſervice of the maſs was ſaid ſo low, that even they who un- 
I derſtood ſome Latin could not be the better for it, in an age in 
other is which there was no printing, and ſo few copies were to be had 
le, even of the public offices. The Scriptures were likewiſe kept from 
yers and tde people, and the ſervice of God was filled with many rites, 
Aon of in all which the Clergy ſeemed to deſign to make the people 
aſonable delieve that theſe were facred charms, of which they only had 
1d what the ſecret. So that all the edification which was to be had in 
t is alſo the public worſhip was turned to pomp and ſhew, for the di- 
> edified WI verfion and entertainment of the ſpectators. | 
le after In defence of this worſhip in an unknown tongue, the main 
| autho» WI #gument that is brought, is the authority and infallibility of the 
founded MW Church which has appointed it; and ſince ſhe ought to be 
ve that ſuppoſed not to have erred, therefore this muſt be believed to Con. Trid. 
be lawful, We are not much moved with this, eſpecially with Chap. 8, 
, . þ - Sell, 22. 
in this the authority of the later ages; ſo the other arguments mult be 
ent na- conſidered, which indeed can ſcarce be called arguments. 
The be modern tongues change fo faſt, that they ſay, if the wor- 
extent, I ip were in them, it muſt either be often changed, or the 
lay be- paraſes would grow old and ſound harſhly. A few alterations 
he ſame once in an age will ſet this matter right; beſides, that the uſe 
guages, of ſuch forms does fix a language, at leaſt as to thoſe phraſes 
e three WI fiat are uſed in it, which grow to be fo familiar to our ears by 


guages, 


conſtant 


— — — — — 
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AR r. conſtant uſe, that they do not ſo eaſily wear out. 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


It is above 


XXIV. eighty years ſince the preſent tranſlation of the Bible was made, 


and above one hundred and forty ſince our Liturgy was com. 
piled, and yet we perceive no uncouthneſs in the phraſes, The 
ſimplicity in which ſuch forms muſt be drawn, makes them 
not ſo ſubject to alteration as other compoſures of rhetoric or 
poetry ; but can it be thought any inconveniency now and 
then to alter a little the words or phraſes of our ſervice ? Much 
leſs, can that be thought of weight enough to balance the vaſter 
prejudice of keeping whole nations in 1gnorance, and of ex. 
tinguiſhing devotion by entertaining it with a form of worſhip 
that is not underſtood ? 

Nor can this be avoided by ſaying that the people are fur. 
niſhed with forms in their own language, into which the 
greateſt part of the public offices are tranſlated : for as this is 
not done but ſince the Reformation began, and in thoſe nations 
only where the ſcandal that is given by an unknown language, 
might have, as they apprehend, ill effects; fo it is only an ar- 
tifice to keep thoſe {till in their communion, whom ſuch a 
groſs practice, if not thus diſguiſed, might otherwiſe drive from 
them. But till the publick worthip has no edification in it; 
nor can thoſe who do not underſtand it fay Amen, according 
to St. Paul. Finally, they urge the communion of Saints, in 
order to which they think it is neceſſary that Prieſts, whereſo- 
ever they go, may be able to officiate, which they cannot do it 
every nation worſhips God in its own language. And this 
was indeed very neceſſary in thoſe ages in which the dce of 
Rome did by provifions, and the other inventions of the Ca- 
noniſts, diſpoſe of the beſt beneſices to their own creatures 
and ſervants. That trade would have been ſpoiled, if ſtrangers 
might not have been admitted till they had learned the language 
of the cauntry ; and thus, inſtead of taking care of the people 
that ought to be edified by the public worthip, proviſion was 
made at their coſt for ſuch vagrant Prieſts as have been in al! 
ages the ſcandals of the Church, and the reproaches of Reli 
gion. 
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Of the Sacraments. 


Datraments oꝛdained by Chziſt be not onin Badges 
o Tokens of Chziſtian Pen's Pꝛofeſdon, but rather 
then be certain ſure Witneſſes, and effeaual Signs 
of Grace, and God's Will towards us, by the 
which he doth wozk inviſhly in us, and doth not 
onlu quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm our 
Faith in him. 

There are Two Dacraments ordained of Chziſt our 
Lozd in the Goſpel; that is to ſay, Baptiſm, and 
the Supper of the Lozd. 

Thoſe five commoniy called Dacraments, that is to 
ſay, Confirmation, Penance, Ozders, Patrimonn, 
and extreme Angion, are not to be counted foz Sa- 
traments of the Goſpel ; being ſuch as Have gzown 
partly of the corrupt following of the Apoſfles, 
partly are States of Life allowed in the Scrip- 
tures, but pet Have not like Nature of Dacraments 
with Baptiſm, and the Lozd's Supper; fo2 that then 
have not ann viſible Sign oz Ceremony ozdained of 
Cod. 

The Sacraments were not ordained of Chziſt to be 
gazed upon, o2 to be carried about, but that we 
ſhould duln uſe chem. And in ſuch onlu who woz⸗ 
thilp recetve the ſame they Have a wholeſoine Cftea 
o Operation; but then that receive them unwoz⸗ 
thily, purchaſe to themſclves Damnation, as St. 
Paul ſaith, 


HERE is a great diverſity between the form of this Ar- 
ticle, as it is now ſettled, and that publiſhed by King 
Edward, which begun in theſe words: Our Lord Jeſus Chrijt 
rthered his people into a ſociety by Sacraments, very few in 
unber, moſt eaſily to be kept, and of moſt excellent fignification 
oat 15 to ſay, Baptiſm, and the Supper of the Lord, , There is 
dothing in that edition inſtead of the paragraph concerning the 
(ther = pretended Sacraments, Next comes the paragraph 
Fch is here the laſt, only with the addition of theſe words, 
iter operation: Not as ſome ſuy, ex opere operato, which terms, 
« they are ſtrange and utterly unknown to the Holy Scripture, 
fo 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


- 


ART, ſo ds they yield a ſenſe which ſavoureth of little prety, but of much 


XXV, 
—— 


ſuperſtition: and in concluſion, the paragraph comes with 


which the Article does now begin; ſo that in all this diverſity 
there is no real difference : for the virtue of the Sacrament; 
being put in the worthy receiving, excludes the doctrine of 
opus operatum, as formally as if it had expreſsly been con- 
demned ; and the naming the two Sacraments inſtituted by 
Chriſt, is upon the matter the rejecting of all the reſt. 

It was moſt natural to begin this Article with a deſcription 
of Sacraments in general. 'T his difference is to be put between 
Sacraments and other ritual actions; that whereas other rites 
are badges and diſtinctions by which the Chriſtians are known, 
a Sacrament is more than a bare matter of form ; and as in the 
Old Teſtament, circumciſion and propitiatory ſacrifices were 
things of a different nature and order from all the other ritual 
precepts concerning the cleanſings, the diſtinctions of days, 
places, and meats. "Theſe were indeed precepts given them of 
God, but they were not federal acts of renewing the covenant, 
or reconciling themſelves to God. By circumciſion they re- 
ceived the ſeal of the covenant, and were brought under the 
obligation of the whole law : they were by it made debtors to 
it, and when by their fins they had provoked God's wrath, they 
were reconciled to him by their ſacrifices, with which atone- 
ment was made, and fo their fins were forgiven them. The 
nature and end of thoſe was to be federal acts, in the offering of 
which the Jews kept to their part of the covenant, and in the 
accepting of which God maintained it on his part; fo we ſee a 
plain difterence between theſe and a mere rite, which, though 
commanded, yet muſt paſs only for the badge of a profeſſion, 
as the doing of it is an act of obedience to a divine law. Now, 
in the New Diſpenſation, though our Saviour has eaſed us of 
that law of ordinances, that grievous yoke, and thoſe beggar; 
elements which were laid upon the Jews; yet, fince we are {til 
in the body ſubject to our ſenſes, and to ſenſible things, he has 
appointed ſome federal actions, to be both the viſible ſtipula- 
tions and profeſſions of our Chriftianity, and the conveyances 
to us of the bleſſings of the Goſpel. 

There ere two extremes to be avoided in this matter. The 
one is of the Church of Rome, that teaches, that as ſome Sa- 
craments imprint a character upon the ſoul, which they define 
to be a phyſical quality, that is, ſupernatural and ſpiritual, lo 
they do all carry along with them ſuch a divine virtue, that by 
the very receiving them (the opus operatum) it is conveyed to 
the ſouls of thoſe to whom they are applied ; unleſs they them- 
ſelves put a bar in the way of it by ſome. mortal fin. In con- 
ſequence of this, they reckon that by the Sacraments given to 


a man in his agonies, though he is very near paſt all ſenſe, and 
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f much yet he is juſtified; not to mention the common practice of N. 
$. giving extreme unction in the laſt agony, when no appearance 
Iverlity of any ſenſe is left. This we reckon a doctrine that is not 
amen only without all foundation in Scripture, but that tends to de- 
wage > roy all religion, and to make men live on ſecurely in ſin, 
05 * truiting to this, that the Sacraments may be given them when 
"ec d they die. The conditions of the New Covenant are, repent- 
criptica faith, and obedience ; and we look on this as the cor- 
\etween upting the vitals ot this religion, when any ſuch means are 
er rites Wl Propoſed, by which the main deſign of the Goſpel is quite 
known, overthrown. The bulineſs of a character is an unintelligible 
< in the Wl botion. We acknowledge baptiſm is not to be repeated, but 
5 that is not by virtue of a character imprinted in it, but becauſe 
— being a dedication of the perſon to God in the Chriſtian 
o ds religion, what is once ſo done, is to be underſtood to con- 
hem of BY "ve itil] in that ſtate, till ſuch a perſon falls into an open 
ovenant. poſtaſy. In caſe of the repentance of ſuch a perſon, we 
they re- finding that the primitive Church did reconcile, but not rebap- 
"der the de apoſtates, do imitate that their practice; but not becaule 
Lenea wo Hl thi late and unexplicable notion of a character. We look 
ath, they In all ſacramental actions as acceptable to God only with re- 
3 gard to the temper and the inward acts ot the perſon to whom 
\ The bey are applied, and cannot contider them as medicines or 
keting of cams, which work by a virtue of thcir own, whether the 
* * perſon to whom ney are applied co- operates wich chem or not. 
Wy paptiſm is ſaid by ot. Peter to jave 5 not as it is an action that x Per. n. 
| choad waihes us z not the putting away the fit], o the fleſh, but the anſwer ar 
ellen i a good conference towards God, And therefore baptilm without 
3 dis profeſiion s 110 baptiſin, but ſeems to be ulcd as a charm z 
64 ws of unleſs it is [11d that this anſwer or profeliion is implied, when- 
beogary ever baptiſm is cehred, When a perton of age dehires bap- 
e are ſtil b, he muſt make thot? anſwers and ſponſions, otherwiſe he 
s, he bas I not truly baptized ; and though his outward making of them 
Ripuls bing all that can fall under human cognizance, he who does 
weyances lat muſt be held to be truly baptized, and all the outward pri- 
rieges of a baptized perſon mult belong to him; yet as to the 
„ etect of baptiſm on the foul of him that is baptized, without 
Come 88 doubt that depends upon the ſincerity of the profeflions and 


ey define 
iritual, 10 


e that by their ſureties; the ſponſions that are made on their behalf 
aveyed ere conſidered as made by themſelves; but there the outward 
ey them- et is ſufficient; for the inward acts of one perſon cannot be 
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ſo cannot join any lively acts of his mind with the Sacraments, A Rr. 
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wws made by him. The wills of intants are by the law of 
ture and nations in their parents, and are transferred by them 


uppoſed neceflary to give the Sacrament its virtue in another. 
In the Euchariſt, by eur ſewing forth our Lord's death till 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 

blind : to a ſhare in partnerſhip with other Chriſtians in the WM ſides 3 « 
effects and merits of his death. But the unworthy recciver is God's t 
guilty of his body and blood, and brings thereby down judgments the bod) 
upon himſelf; ſo that to fancy a virtue in Sacraments that works WM by Chri 
on the perſon to whom they are applied, without any inward ad; ſons of 
accompanying it, and upon his being only paſſive, is a doctrine of Ml eral ac 
which we find nothing in the Scriptures; which teach us that en on!) 
every thing we do is only accepted of God, with regard to the Md this! 
diſpoſition of mind that he knows us to be in when we go about Wditions « 
it. Our prayers and ſacrifices are ſo far from being accepted ud in v 
God, that they are abomination to him, if they come from wicked {Wſſettled, | 
and defiled hearts. The making men believe that Sacraments Wit is not 
may be effectual to them when they are next to a ſtate of paſ. {Wmental : 
ſivity, not capable of any ſenſible thoughts of their own, is a thority, | 
ſure way to raiſe the credit of the Clergy, and of the Sacra. Whit he hin 
ment; but at the ſame time it will moſt certainly diſpoſe men to Matte 
live in fin, hoping that a few rites, which may be eaſily pro- cut ſome 
. cured at their death, will clear all at laſt. And thus we reject, ¶uture c 
not without great zeal againſt the fatal effects of this error, iſreceiving 
all that is ſaid of the epus operatum ; the very doing of the Sacra. In the ui 
ment: we think it looks more like the incantations of Heathen. ſits the 
iſm, than the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. worſhip, 
But the other extreme that we likewiſe avoid, is that of ſink- WWwords ot 
ing the Sacraments ſo low, as to be mere rites and ceremo- Wiſs materi 
nies. St. Peter ſays, Baptiſm ſaves us. St Paul calls it, the geſtures, 
lauer of regeneration ; to which he joins the renewing of the ch wor 
Holy Ghoj/t. Our Saviour faith, He that believeth, and is b. ule, a 
tized, ſball be ſaved; and except ye are born again of water and of the 8. 
of the ſpirit, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God, Tleſe Wennot be 
words have a ſenſe and ſignification that riſes far above a mere ned 
ceremony done to keep up order, and to maintain a ſettled and apply 
form. The phraſe communion of the body and blood of Cori/t, i believe 
is above the nature of an anniverſary or memorial feaſt. I his alſo e 
opinion we think is very unſuitable to thoſe high expreſſions; Ws to lead 
and we do not doubt but that Chriſt, who inſtituted thoſe Sa- e one | 
craments, does ſtill accompany them with a particular preſence Wriſt, a 
in them, and a bleſſing upon them; ſo that we coming to then the o 
with minds well prepared, with pure affections and holy reſolu- N the 

tions, do certainly receive in and with them particular largeſſe urch. 
of the favour and bounty of God. They are not bare dis, it 
naked remembrances and tokens ; but are actuated and ani-W" Scripty 
mated by a divine blefling that attends upon them. This n then 
what we believe on this head, and theſe are the grounds upon thoſe y 
which we found it. Wigion, « 
A Sacrament is an inſtitution of Chriſt, in which ſome ma- e Rom; 
terial thing is ſanctified by the uſe of ſome form or word Pan that 
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ſdes; on curs by ſtipulations, profeſſions, or vows; and on ART. 
God's by his ſecret aſſiſtances: by theſe we are alſo united to XXV. 
the body of Chriſt, which is the Church. It muſt be inſtituted —_— 
by Chriſt, for though ritual matters that are only the expreſ- 
ſons of our duty, may be appointed by the Church; yet fe- 
eral acts, to which a conveyance of Divine grace is tied, 
can only be inſtituted by him wt is the Author and Mediator 
of this New Covenant, and who lays down the rules or con- 
itions of it, and derives the bleſſings of it by what methods 
2nd in what channels he thinks fit. Whatſoever his Apoſtles 
ſettled, was by authority and commiſſion from him; therefore 
it is not to be denied, but that if they had appointed any ſacra- 
mental action, that muſt be reckoned to be of the fame au- 
thority, and is to be eſteemed Chriſt's inſtitution, as much as 
if he himſelf, when on earth, had appointed it. 
Matter is of the eſſence of a Sacrament ; for words with- 
out ſome material thing, to which they belong, may be of the 
nature of prayers or vows, but they cannot be Sacraments : 
receiving a Sacrament is on our part our faith plighted to God 
In the uſe of ſome material ſubſtance or other: for in this con- 
its the difference between Sacraments and other acts of 
worſhip. The latter are only acts of the mind declared by 
words or geſture, whereas Sacraments are the application of 
a material ſign, joined with acts of the mind, words, and 
geſtures, With the matter there muſt be a form, that is, 
uch words joined with it as do appropriate the matter to ſuch 
n uſe, and ſeparate it from all other uſes, at leaſt in the act 
of the Sacrament. For in any piece of matter alone, there 
cannot be a proper ſuitableneſs to ſuch an end, as ſeems to be 
eſlgned by Sacraments, and therefore a form muſt determine 
and apply it; and it is highly ſuitable to the nature of things, 
d believe that our Saviour, who has inſtituted the Sacrament, 
us alſo either inſtituted the form of it, or given us ſuch hints 
to lead us very near it. The end of Sacraments is double; 
de one is by a ſolemn federal action, both to unite us to 
briſt, and alſo to derive a ſecret bleſſing from him to us: 
nd the other is to join and unite us by this publick profeſſion, 
ind the joint partaking of it, with his body, which is the 
durch. This is, in general, an account of a Sacrament. 
lis, it is true, is none of thoſe words that are made uſe of 
n Scripture, ſo that it has no determined fignification given to 
tin the word of God]; yet it was very — applied by Pliny Lib. x. 
o thoſe vows by which the Chriſtians tied themſelves to their Ey. 97. 
wlgion, taken from the oaths by which the ſoldiery 3 
de Romans were ſworn to their colours or officers; and 
dem that time this term has been uſed in a ſenſe conſecrated 
2 oo 
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AR T. to the federal rites of religion. Yet if any will diſpute about Armen 
XXV. words, we know how much St. Paul condemns all thoſe cu. nd all 


— rious and vain queſtions, which have in them the ſubtilies been fo 
1 Tim. vi. and oppoſitions of ſcience falſely ſo called. If any will call every WM ine of 
20. rite uſed in holy things, a Sacrament, we enter into no ſuch WM face w: 

contentions. weil cor 


The rites therefore that we underſtand when we (peak of WM cument 
Sacraments, are the conſtant federal rites of © hriſtians, which cement 
are accompanied by a divine grace and benediction, being in- The 
ſtituted by Chriſt to unite us to him, and to his Church; and cond, 
of ſuch we own that there are two, Baptiſm, and the Sh er in v 
of our Lord. In Baptiſm there is matter, water ; there sat re: 
Matth. porm, the perſon dipped or waſhed, with words, I baptizW a Sac 
*xvun 19* thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hy Langel 

G. There is an inſtitution, Go preach and baptize ; the beter an 
r Pet. iii. is a federal ſponſion, The anſwer of a good conference ; there Mr har 
oo a bleſſing conveyed with it, 7 / ves us; there is one Ba Wi mght rec 


— 95 tiſm, as there is one body and one ſpirit; we are all baptiau ꝓοον,t 
into one body. So that here all the conſtituent and neceflary partsWpertorme: 
of a Sacrament are found in Baptiſm. In the Lord's Supper bee wh! 
there is bread and wine for the matter. The giving it to D etects ac 
eat and drunk, with the words that our Saviour uſed in thWcts ceaſ- 

x Cor. xi. firſt ſupper, are the form Do this in remembrance of me, complii 

23, to 27. the inſtitution. Te fhew forth the Lord's death till he m nd, ye 
again, is the declaration of the federal act of our part: it well as 
alſo the communion of the body, and of the bloed of ChriW*coned | 

that is, the conveyance of the bleſſings of our partnerſhip in tt Reentanc 

x Cor. x. effects of the death of Chriſt. Ard we being many, are oWp'obably t 

36,17- bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that one due carliefi 
this ſhews the union of the Church in this Sacrament. Herr Bapr, 
then we have in theſe two Sacraments, both matter, fom ton, ane 
inſtitution, federal acts, bleſſings conveyed, and the union qfetrved to 
the body in them. All the characters which belong to a pon t 
crament agree fully to them. uch to 

In the next place we muſt, by theſe characters, examine ee the B 
other pretended Sacraments. It is no wonder, if the word Yes Hol 
crament being of a large extent, there ſhould be ſome paſag er doing 
in ancient writers, that call other actions ſo beſides Bap tancient 
and the Lord's Supper; for in a larger ſenſe every holy Hen, whic 
may be ſo called. But it is no ſmall prejudice againſt the ner, and t 
ber of Seven Sacraments, that Peter Lombard, a writer in He Spirit 
twelfth century, is the firſt that reckons Seven of the enant, 
from that me (or expreſſion of the Seven Spirits of C0 lo receive 
there came a conceit of the ſevenfold operation of the Spin” our has 

Lib, in. and it looked like a good illuſtration of that to aſſert Seven A the po 

arant or 


Lift. craments. This Pope Eugenius put in his inſtruction - 
4 m 
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e about WY Armenians, which is publiſhed with the Council of Florence 


\oſe cu. ind all was finally ſettled at Trent. Now there aht have 
ubtiltics been fo many fine al uſions made on the number n, and 
all every WM ome of the ancients were fo much ſet on fuch alluitons, that 
no ſuch WY fnce we hear nothing of that kind fron: ny of them, we may 


well conclude, that this is more than an ordinary ne-2t ve ar. 
ſpeak of i gument againſt their having believed, that there were Seven Sa- 
„ which WM craments. - T'o go on in order with then: : 
cing in- The firſt that we reject, which is reckoned by them the 
ch; and fcond, is Confirmation. Put to explain this, we muſt con- 
> Supper WY 64-7 in what reſpect our Church receives C frmation, and upon 
\cre is af what reaſons it is that ſhe does not acknowledge it to 
[ bafttiu be a Sacrament. We find that after Philip, the Deacon and 
the H Evangelitt, had converted and baptized ſome in Sa maria, 
e; there Peter and John were ſent thither by the Apoſtles, who /aid 
their hands on ſuch as were baptized, and prayed that they 
night receive the Holy Ghoſt ; upon which it is ſaid, that they 


there 1s 
one Bape 


Acts viii. 


12, 14, 155 
Ib, 17 


 baptizreccived the Holy Gh Now though ordinary funct ons, when 

lary pe performed by the Apoſtles, ſuch as their laying on of hands on 

s Supper e whom they ordained or confirmed, had extraordina 

it to be eftects accompanying them; but when the extraordinary ef. 

ed in te ects ceaſed, the end for which theſe were at firſt given being Heb. vi. 2. 
of me, | xcomplilned, the Goſpel having been fully atteſted to the 

/ he am vorld, yet the functions were ſtill continued of confirmation 


art: it s well as ordination : and as the laying on of hands, that is 
7 On ecckoned among the principles of the Chriſtian doctrine, after 
bio in H entance and Faith, and ſubſequent to Baptiſm, ſeems very 
' are 00 probably to belong to this; ſo from theſe warrants, we find in 
ne bread e carliett writings of Chriſtianity, mention of a Confirmation 
at. Herr Baptiſm, which for the greater ſolemnity and awe of the 
er, ſom on, and from the precedent of St. Peter and St. John, was 
union eerved to the Biſhop, to be done only by him. 
to a Upon theſe reaſons we think it is in the power of the 
urch to require all ſuch as have been baptized, to come be- 


amine re the Biſhop and renew their baptiſmal vow, and pray for 
word 50 od's Holy Spirit to enable them to keep their vow; and upon 
1e pallaza”"* doing this, the Biſhop may ſolemnly pray over them, with 
es Baptiſ xt ancient and almoſt natural ceremony of laying his hands upon 


holy en, which is only a deſignation of the perſons fo prayed 
Uthe mu rer, and blefled, that God may ſeal and defend them with his 
iter in HH Spirit; in which, according to the nature of the New 
of then venant, we are ſure that ſuch as do thus vow and pray, do 
s of Go receive the Holy Spirit, according to the promiſe that our* 
the Spiri our has made us. In this action there is nothing but what 
Seven n the power of the Church to do, even without any other 
tion to HM tant or precedent, The doing all things to erder, and 
Am 2 2 to 
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AR T. to edifying, will authorize a Church to all this; eſpecially, 
XXV. ſince the now univerſal practice of Infant Baptiſm, makes this 
— more neceſlary than it was in the firit times, when chics, 
the Adult were baptized. It is highly reaſonable that they v 
gave no actual conſent of their own, ſhould come, and hy 
their own expreſs act make the ſtipulations of Baptiſm, It may 
give greater impreſſions of awe and reſpect, when this is re. 
{trained to the higheſt order in the Church. Upon the {incere 
vows and earneſt prayers of perſons thus confirmed, we haye 
reaſon to believe that a proportioned degree of God's grace and 
ſpirit will be poured out upon them. And in all this we ze 
much confirmed, when we ſee ſuch warrants for it in Scripture, 
A thing ſo good in itſelf, that has at leaſt a probable authority 
for it, and was certainly a practice of the firſt ages, is upon 
very juſt grounds continued in our Church. Would to Gd i 
were as ſeriouſly gone about, as it is lawfully eſtabliſhed, 
But after all this, here is no Sacrament, no expreſs inſtitu. 
tion, neither by Chriſt nor his Apoſtles ; no rule given to prac- 
tiſe it, and which is the molt eſſential, there is no matter here; 
for the laying on of hands is only a geſture in prayer; nor are 
there any federal rites declared to belong to it; it being indced 
rather a ratifying and confirming the Baptie, than any ney 
ſtipulation. To ſupply all this, the Church of Rome has ap- 
pointed matter for it. The chriſm, which is a mixture dt 
oil-olive and balm, (opobalſamum) the oil ſignifying the 
clearneſs of a good conſcience, and the balm the favour of 
ood reputation. This muſt be peculiarly blefled by the Bi 
| waa who is the only miniſter of that function. The forn d 
this Sacrament is the applying the chri/m to the forehead wit 
theſe words, Signo te ſigno crucis, et confirmo te chriſinate ja 
lutis, in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritu, Sancti: J ſign the 
with the ſign of the croſs, and confirm thee with the chf 
of ſalvation, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Hoh 
Ghoſt. They pretend Chriſt did inſtitute this; but they (ay th 
Holy Ghoſt which he breathed on his Diſciples, being a thin! 
that tranſcended all Sacraments, he ſettled no determined matt 
nor form to it; and that the ſucceeding ages appropriatcd thi 
matter to it. © 
We do not deny, but that the Chriſtians began very early! 
uſe oil in holy functions; the climates they lived in maki 
it neceſi%y to uſe oil much, for ſtopping the perſpiration, th 
11A Au. might diſpole them the more to uſe oil in their ſacred ties. 
tolyc. Tert/1S not to be denied, but that both Theophilus and Tertullian, ! 
de Bapt.c.7, the end of the ſecond, and the beginning of the third centuſj 
— N do mention it. The frequent mention of oil, and of 4 
Cypr. Ep, in the Scripture, might incline them to this : it was prophehe 
70. of Chriſt, that he was to be anointed with the oil of j1) ® 
- glu 
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eladiteſs above his fellows: and the names of Mefſias and ART. 
Chri/t do alſo import this; but yet we hold all that to be myſti- XXV. 
cal, and that it is to be meant of that fulneſs of the Spirit Lentils af 
which he received without meaſure. Upon the ſame account 
we do underſtand thoſe words of St. Paul in the ſame myſtical 
ſenſe: He that eftablijheth us with you in Chriſt, and hath anointed 2 Cor. i. 
us, is God; who hath alſo ſealed us, and given the earneſt of the 217 22. 
Spirit in our hearts : as allo thoſe words of St. John: But ye TR = 
have an unction from the holy one, and ye know all things, The 72 5 
antinting which ye have received of him abideth in you ; and ye 
wed not that any man teach you, but as the ſame anointing teach- 
th you all things. Theſe words do clearly relate to ſomewhat 
that the Chriſtians received immediately from God]; and ſo muſt 
be underſtood figuratively : for we do not ſee the leaſt hint of 
the Apoſtles uſing of oil, except to the fick ; of which after- 
wards, So that if this uſe of oil is conſidered only as a cere- 
mony of a natural ſignification, that was brought into the ri- 
tuals of the Church, it is a thing of another nature: but if a 
dacrament is made of it, and a divine virtue is joined to that, 
we can admit of no ſuch thing, without an expreſs inſtitution 
and declaration in Scripture. 5 

The invention that was afterwards found out, by which the Con. Anu. 
biſhop was held to be the only miniſter of confirmation, even © 2, 2. 
though Preſbyters were ſuſfercd to confirm, was a piece of ſu- = 2 
perſtition without any colour from Scripture. It was ſettled, Con. Tol. 
that the Biſhop only might conſecrate the chriſn; and though e. 20. 
he was the ordinary miniſter of confirmation, yet Preſbyters 
were alſo ſuffered to do it, the chriſm being conſecrated by the 
Biſhop : Preſbyters thus confirming, was thought like the ' Tray 
cons giving the Sacrament, though Prieſts only might confecrate 
the Euchariſt. In the Latin Church Jerom tells us, that in his Hieron. ad 
time the Biſhop only confirmed; and though he makes the rea- cler. 
ſn of this, to be rather for doing an honour to them, than 
om any neceſſity of the law, yet he poſitively ſays, the Bi- 
ſhops went round praying for the Holy Ghoſt on thoſe whom 
they confirmed. It is ſaid by Hilary, that in Egypt the Pre/by- Hitar. in 


ters did ' (hg ence : ol 8 
confirm in the Biſhops abſence : ſo that cuſtom joined Ephet. ut 


with the diſtinction between the conſecration, and the applying ſupra. 

of the chriſm, grew to be the univerſal practice of the Greek 

Church. The greatneſs of dioceſes, with the increaſing num- 

bers of the Chriſtians, made that both in France, in the Coun- 

cls of Orange; and in Spain, in the Council of Toledo, the 

lame rule was Jaid down that the Greeks had begun. In Spain 

bme Prieſts did conſecrate the chriſm, but that was ſeverely 

forbid in one of the Councils of Toledo: yet at Rome the ancient 

cuſtom was obſerved, of appropriating the whole buſineſs of Greg Fps 

con mation to the Biſhop, even in Gregory the Great's time: I. iii. Ep. 9 
5 


there- 


_—_— — 


342 AN EXPOSITION OF 
AR T. therefore he reproved the Clergy of Sardinia, becauſe amons 
XXV. them the Prieſts did confirm, and he appointed it to be reſerved 
to the iſhop. But when he underſtood that ſome of them were 
oitended at this, he writ to the Bithop of Carali, that though 
his former order was made according to the ancient practice of 
the Church of Rome, yet he conſented that for the future the 
Prieſt might confirm in the Biſhop's abſence. But Pope Nicho. 
las in the ninth century prefted this with more rigour: for 
the Bulgarians being then converted to the Chriſtian religion, 
and their Prieſts having both baptized and confirmed the neu 
converts, Pope Nicholas ſent Biſhops among them, with or. 
ders to confirm even thoſe who had already been confirmed by 
Prieſts : upon which the conteſt being then on foot between 
Rome and Conſtantinople, Photius got it to be decrect in a ſynod 
at Conſtantinople, that the chriſm being hallowed by a Bithoy, 
it might be adminiſtered by Prefbyters: and Photius affirmed, 


that a Freſbyter might do this. as well as hapize or offer at thef 


altar, But Pope Nicholas, with the confidence that was often 
aſlumed by tnat tee upon as bad grounds, did affirm, chat this 
had nev-r been allow of And upon this many of the Latinsdid, 
in tae progrels of tueir diſputes with the Greeks, ſay, that they 


= De - had no confirmation. H his has been more enlarged on, than 
rent, Was neceflary by the deligned ſhortneſs of this work, becaul 


al! thoſe of the Roman commutiion among us, have now n 
c n.irmation, unleis a Biſhop happens to co ne among? them, 
Aud therefore it is now a common doctrine among them, tat 

though confirmation is a Sacrament, yet it is not necelfary, 
About this there were herce diſputes among them about 

ſixty years ago, whether it was neceſſary for them to have 
Biihop here to coufirm, according to the ancient cuſtom, or net? 
The Jeſuits, who had no mind to be under any authority bu 
their own, oppoſed it; for the Bithop being by Pope Eugenit 
declared to be the ordinary miniſter of it, from thence it wa 
interred, that a Biſhop was not ſimply neceſſary. This was mud 
cenſured by ſome ot the Gallican Church. If confirmation wer 
conſidered only as an eccleſiaſtical rite, we could not difput 
the power of the Church about it; but we cannot allow that 
Sacrament ſhould be thus within the power of the Churci; d 
that a new function of conſecrating oil, without applying it 
diſtin from confirmation, and yet neceſlary to the very eſlene 
of it, could have been ſet up by the power of the Church; fol 
if Sacraments are federal conveyances of grace, they mult be 
continued according to their firſt inſtitution, the grace 0 
God being only tied to the actions with which it is promiſed, 
We go next to the ſecond of the Sacraments here rejected 
which is Penance, that is reckoned the fourth in order amon 
them. Penance, or Penitence, is formed from the Latin = 
: a 
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ktion of a Greek word that ſignifies a change, or renovation of 
mind; which Chriſt has made a neceſſary condition of the 
New Covenant. It conſiſts in ſeveral acts; all which, when 
ined together, and producing this real change, we become 
then true penitents, and have a right to the Remiſſion of Sins, 
which is in the New Teſtament often joined with Repentance, 
and is its certain conſequent. The firſt act of this repentance 
1s, confeſſion to God, before whom we muſt humble ourſelves, 
and confeſs our fins to him; upon which we believe that he 15 
faithful, and true to his promiſes, and % to forgive us our 
ns; and if we have wronged others, or have given publick of- 
fence to the Body, or Church, to which we belong, we ought to 
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1 John i. 9. 


ronfeſs our faults to them likewiſe; and as a mean to quiet men's James v. 16. 


conſciences to direct them to complete their repentance, and 
to make them more humble and aſhamed of their ſins, we ad- 
viſ- them to uſe ſecret confeſſion, to heir Prieſt, or to any other 
mini/ter of God's word; leaving this matter wholly to their 
diſcretion. 

When theſe acts of ſorrow have had their due effect, in re- 
forming, the natures and lives of ſinners, then their fins are 
forgiven them: in order to which, we do teach them to pray 
much, to give alms according to their capacity, and to faſt as 
oſte as the ir health and circumſtances will admit of; and moſt 
nd:(penſably to reſtore or repair, as they find they have ſinned 
z2ainſt others. And as we teach them thus to look back on what 
is paſt, with a deep and hearty ſorrow, and a profound ſhame, 
ſo we charge them to look chiefly forward, not thinking that any 
acts with relation to what is paſt, can, as it were, by an ac- 
count or compenſation, free us from the guilt of our former 
ins, unleſs we amend our lives and change our tempers for 
the future; the great deſign of repentance being to make us 
like God, pure and holy as he is. Upon ſuch a repentance ſin- 
cerely begun, and honeſtly purſued, we do in general, as the 
heralds of God's mercy, and the miniſters of his Goſpel, pro- 
nounce to our people daily, the offers that are made us of mere 
and pardon by Chriſt Jeſus. This we do in our daily ſervice, 
and in a more peculiar manner before we go to the holy Com- 
munion. We do alſo, as we are a body that may be offended 
with the ſins of others, forgive the ſcandals committed againſt the 
Church; and that ſuch as we think die in a ſtate ot repent- 
ance, may die in the full peace of the Church, we join both 
abſolutions in one; in the laſt office likewiſe praying to our Sa- 
viour that he would forgive them, and then we, as the officers 
of the Church, authorized for that end, do forgive all the of- 
tences and ſcandals committed by them againſt the whole body. 
This is our doctrine concerning Kepentance in all which we 
find no characters of a Sacrament, no more than there is in 

Z 4 prayer 


A RT. prayer or devotion. 
XXV. 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


Here is no matter, no application of thay 
matter by a peculiar form, no inſtitution, and no peculiar de. 
ral acts. The ſcene here is the mind, the acts are internal, 
the effect is ſuch alſo ; and therefore we do not reckon it a $;. 
crament, not finding in it any of the characters of a Sacta. 
ment, 

The matter that is aſſigned in the Church of Rome, are the 
acts of the penitent ; his confeſſion by his mouth to the Prieſt, 
the contrition of his heart, and the ſatisfaction of his work 
in doing the enjoined penance. 2 
the matter; and the form, are the words, Ego te abel, 
Now belides what we have to ſay from every one of theſe pare 
ticulars, the matter of a Sacrament muſt be ſome viſible ſign ap. 


J 


Innoc. 3. in plied to him that receives it, It is therefore a very abſurd thing, 


4 Later. 


Can. 21, 22. 
Con. Trid. 


Seſſ. 14. 
c. 5. 


Matth. il. 


6. 


1 Tim. v. 


20. 


2 Theſſ. iii. 


14. 


1 Cor. v. 11. 


John xx. 


to imagine that a man's own thoughts, words, or actions, can 
be the matter of a Sacrament: how can this be ſanctified or 
applied to him? It will be a thing no leſs abſurd to make the 
form of a Sacrament to be a practice not much elder than four 
hundred years; ſince no ritual can be produced, nor author 
cited for this form, for above a thouſand years after Chriſt; 
all the ancient forms of receiving penitents having been by a 
bleſſing in the form of a prayer, or a declaration; but none of 
them in theſe poſitive words, I abſolve thee. We think this 
want of matter, and this new invented form, being without 
any inſtitution in Scripture, and different from fo long a practice 
of the whole Church, are ſuch reaſons that we are fully juſtihed 
in denying Penance to be a Sacrament. But becauſe the doc- 
trine of Repentance is a point of the higheſt importance, there 
ariſe "_u things here that ought to be very carefully exa- 
mined, 

As to Confeſſion, we find in the Scriptures, that ſuch as de- 
fired St. John's baptiſm, came confeſſing their fins, but that 
was previous to baptiſm. We find alſo that ſcandalous perſons 
were to be openly rebuked before all, and ſo to be put to ſhame, 
in which, no doubt, there was a confeſſion, and a publica- 
tion of the fin : but that was a matter of the diſcipline and or- 
der of the Church; which made it . to note ſuch per- 


fons as walked diſorderly, and ta have no fellowſhip with then, 


ſometimes not ſo much as ts eat with them, who being Chriſtians, 
and ſuch as were called Brothers, were a reproach to their pro- 
feſſion. But beſides the power given to the Apoſtles of hindi 
and looſing, which, as was faid on another head, belonged to 
other matters; we find that when our Saviour breathed on his 
Apoſtles, and gave them the Holy Ghoſt, he with that told them, 
that whoſe ſoever fins they remitted, they were remitted; and 
whoſe ſoever ſins they retained, they were retained. Since à 


power of remitting or retaining fin was thus given to them, = 
nnen 
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infer, that it ſeems reaſonable, that in order to their diſpenſing A R T. 
it with a due caution, the knowledge of all fins ought to be laid XXV. 


open to them. 0 . 

Some have thought that this was a perſonal thing given to 
the Apoſtles with that miraculous effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt; 
wich which ſuch a diſcerning of ſpirits was communicated to 
them, that they could diſcern the ſincerity or hypocriſy of thoſe 
that came before them. By this St. Peter diſcovered the fin of 


Ananias and Saphira; and he alſo ſaw that Simon of Samaria AAs v. 


was in the gall of bitterneſs, and in the bond of iniquity : ſo they 
conclude that this was a part of that extraordinary and miracu- 
lous authority which was given to the Apoſtles, and to them 
only. But others, who diſtinguiſh between the full extent of 
this power, and the miniſterial authority that is {till to be con- 
tinued in the Church, do believe that theſe words may in a 
lower and more limited ſenſe belong to the ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles ; but they argue very ſtrongly, that if theſe words are 
to be underſtood in their full extent as they lie, a Prieſt has by 
them an abſolute and unlimited power in this matter, not re- 
ſtrained to conditions or rules; ſo that if he does pardon or re- 
tain fins, whether in that he does right or wrong, the fins muſt 
be pardoned or retained accordingly : he may indeed fin in uſing 
it wrong, for which he muſt anſwer to God ; but he ſeems, by 
the literal meaning of theſe words, to be clothed with ſuch a 
plenipotentiary authority, that his act mult be valid, though he 
may be puniſhed for employing it amils. = 

An Ambaſlador that has full powers, though limited by ſecret 
inſtructions, does bind him that ſo empowered him, by every 
act that he does, purſuant to his powers, how much ſoever it 
may go beyond his inſtructions ; for how obnoxious ſoever that 
may render him to his maſter, it does not at all leſſen the au- 
thority of what he has done, nor the obligation that arifes out 
of it. So theſe words of Chriſt's, if applied to all Prieſts, muſt 
belong to them in their full extent; and if fo, the ſalvation or 
the damnation of mankind is put abſolutely in the Prieſt's 
power, Nor can it be anſwered, that the conditions of the 
pardon of fin that are exprefled in the other parts of the Goſ- 
pcl, are here to be underſtood, though they are not expreſſed; 
3 we are ſaid to be ſaved if we believe, which does not imply 
that a ſingle act of believing the Goſpel, without any thing 
elle, puts us in a ſtate of ſalvation. 

In oppoſition to this, we anſwer, that the Goſpel having fo 
deſcribed faith to us, as the root of all other graces and vir- 
tues, as that which produces them, and which is known by 
them, all that is promiſed upon our faith, muſt be underſtood 
of a faith fo qualified as the Goſpel repreſents it; and there- 
lore that cannot be applied to this caſe, where an unlimited au- 

thority 
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Acts viii. 
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AR T. thority is fo particularly expreſſed, that no condition ſeems to be 


XXV. 


implied in it. If any conditions are elſewhere laid upon us, in 
order to our ſalvation, then, according to their doctrine, we 
may ſay that of them which they ſay of contrition upon this oc. 
caſion, that they are neceſſary when we cannot procure the 
Prieſt's pardon ; but that by it the want of them all may be 
ſupplied, and that the obligation to them all is ſuperſeded by it: 
and if any conditions are to be underſtocd as limits non 115 
power, why are not all the conditions of the Golpe), lang, 
hope, and charity, contrition and new obedience, made ne if. 
{ary, in crder to the lawful diſpenſing of it, as well as c 
tion, attrition, and the doing the penance enjoined ? | here vere 
ſince no condition is here nan ed as a reftrai: t upon this g: 42: 
ral power, that is pretended to be given to Prieſts by th: (: 
words of our Saviour, they muſt either be underſtood as hn pie 
and unconditional, cr they muſt be limited to all the conditio 
that are expreſled in the Goſpel; for there is not the colour of 


a reaſon to riftrain them to fone of them, 211d to leave out the | 


reſt : and thus we think we ae fully juſtified by ſaving, that by 
the le words our Saviqur did inder d fully empower the Apoſt'es 
to publiſh his Goſpel to the world, and to declare the terms of 
{-|vaition, and of obtaining the pardon of fin, in which they 
were to be infallibly aſſiſted, ſo that they could not err in di 
charging their commiſſion; and the terms of the Covenant cf 
Grace being thus ſettled by them, all who were to ſucceed them 
were alſo empowered to go on with the publication of this par- 
don and of thoſe glad tidings to the world: ſo that whatſoever 
they declared in the name of God, conform to the tenor of that 
which the Apoſtles were to ſettle, ſhould be always made good. 
We do alſo acknowledge, that the Paſtors of the Church have, 
in the way of cenſure and government, a miniſterial authority 
to remit or to retain ſins, as they are matters of ſcandal or 
offence ; though that indeed does not ſeem to be the meaning 
of thoſe words of our Saviour ; and therefore we think that the 
power of pardoning and retaining is only declaratory, ſo that 
all the exerciſes of it are then only effectual, when the declara- 
tions of the pardon are made conform to the conditions of the 
Goſpel. This doctrine of ours, how much ſoever decried of 
late in the Roman Church, as ſtriking at the root of the prieſtly 
authority, yet has been maintained by ſome of the beſt Au- 
thors, and ſome of the greateſt of their Schoolmen. 

Thus we have ſeen upon what reaſon it is that we do not 
conclude from hence, that auricular confeſſion is neceſlary ; in 


which we think that we are fully confirmed by the practice of 


many of the ages of the Chriſtian Church, which did not un- 
derſtand theſe words as containing an obligation to ſecret con- 


feſſion. It is certain, that the practice and tradition of 5 
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Church muſt be relied on here, if in any thing, ſince there 
was nothing that both Clergy and Laity were more concerned 
both to know, and to deliver down faithfully, than this, on 
which the authority of the one, and the ſalvation of the other, 
depended ſo much. Such a point as this could never have been 
forgot or miſtaken ; many and clear rules muſt have been given 
about it. t. is a thing to which human nature has ſo much 
repugnancy, that it muſt, in the firſt forming of Churches, 
have been infuſed into them as abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
pardon and ſalvation, 

A Church could not now be formed, according to the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church of Rome, without very full and 
particular inſtructions, both to Prieſts and People, concerning 
confeſſion and abſolution. It is the moſt intricate part of their 
divinity, and that which the Clergy muſt be the moſt ready at. 
In oppcfition to all this, let it be conſidered, that though there 
is a great deal ſaid in the New Teſtament concerning forrow 
for {in, repentance, and remithon of tins, yet there is no a word 
aid, nor a rule given, concerning confeſſion to be m #e to a 


Prieft, and abſolution to be given by him. There is :1:deed a 


pallage in St James's Epiſtle relating to confeſſion ; but it :s James v. 
ts one another ʒ not reſtrained to the Prieſt ; as the word ren- 16. 


dered faults ſeems to ſignify thoſe offences by which others are 
wronged ; in which caſe confeſhon is a degree of reparation, 
and ſo is ſometimes neceſſary: but whatever may be in this, it 
is certain, that the confeſſion which is there appointed to be 
made, is a thing that was to be mutual among Chriſtians ; and 
it is not commanded in order to abſolution, but in order to the 
procuring, the interceſſions of other good men; and therefore it 
is added, and pray for one another. By the words that follow, 
that ye may be healed, joined with thoſe that went before con- 
cerning the ic, it ſeems the direction given by St. James be- 
loags principally to ſick perſons; and the concluſion of the 
whole period ſhews that it relates only to the private prayers of 
good men for one another; the effeftual fervent prayer of a 
rizhteous man availeth much : ſo that this place does not at all 
belong to auricular confeflion or abſolution. 

Nor do there any prints appear, before the apoſtacies that 
happened in the perſecution of Decius, of the practicd even of 
confeſſing ſuch heinous fins as had been publicly committed. 
Then aroſe the famous conteſts with the Novatians, concern- 
Ing the receiving the lapſed into the communion of the Church 
again. It was concluded not to exclude them from the hopes 
of mercy, or of reconciliation ; yet it was refolved not to do 
that till they had been kept at a diſtance for ſome time from 
the holy communion ; at laſt they were admitted to make 
their confeſſion, and ſo they were received to the communion 
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of the Church. This time was ſhortened, and many thing; 
were palled over, to ſuch as ſhewed a deep and ſincere repent. 
ance z and one of the characters of a true repentance upon 
which they were always treated with a great diſtinction of fa. 
your, was, if they came and firſt accuſed themſelves. This 
ſhewed that they were deeply affected with the ſenſe of their 
fins, when they could not bear the load of them, but became 
their own accuſers, and diſcovered their fins. There are ſee. 
ral canons that make a difterence in the degrees and time of the 
penance, between thoſe who had accuſed themſelves, and those 
againſt whom their ſins were proved. A great deal of this 
{train occurs often in the writings of the Fathers, which plaiuly 
ſhews that they did not look on the neceſſity of an enumeration 
of all their ſins as commanded by God; otherwiſe it would 
have been enforced with conſiderations of another nature, than 
that of ſhortening their penance. 

The firſt occaſion that was given to the Church to exerciſ: 


this diſcipline, was from the frequent apoſtacies, into whick | 
many had lapſed during the perſecutions; and when theſe went 


off, another ſort of diforders began to break in upon the Church, 
and to defile it. Great numbers followed the example of their 
Princes, and became Chriſtians ; but a mixed multitude came 
among them, ſo that there were many ſcandals amongſt tha 
body, which had been formerly remarkable for the purity of 
their morals, and the ſtrictneſs of their lives. It was the chief 
buſineſs of all thoſe Councils that met in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, to ſettle many rules concerning the degrees and time 
of penance, the cenſures both of the Clergy and Laity, the orders 
of the Penitents, and the methods of receiving them to the com- 
munion of the Church. In ſome of thoſe Councils they de- 
nied reconciliation after ſome fins, even to the laſt, though the 
general practice was to receive all at their death; but while 
they were in a good {tate of health, they kept them long in pe- 
nance, in a public ſeparation from the common privileges ot 
Chriſtians, and chief 
ſevere rules, and that for ſeveral years, more or fewer, accord- 
ing to the nature of their fins, and the characters of their re- 
pentance; of which a free and unextorted confeſſion being one 
of the chief, this made many prevent that, and come in of their 
own accord to confeſs their ſins, which was much encouraged 
and magnified. 

Confeſſion was at firſt made publickly; but the inconvenien- 
cies of that appearing, and particularly many of thoſe ſins 
being capital, inſtead of a publick, there was a private confel- 
ſion practiſed. The Biſhops either attended upon theſe them- 
ſelves, or they appointed a penitentiary Prieſt to receive them: 
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up the diſcipline of the Church. Biſhops were warranted by 
the Council of Nice to excuſe the ſeverity of the canons, as 
the occaſion ſhould require. The penitents went through the 
penance impoſed, which was done publickly; the ſeparation 
and penance being viſible, even when the ſin was kept ſecret ; 
and when the time of the penance was finiſhed, they received 
the penitents by prayer and impoſition of hands, into the com- 
munion of the Church, and ſo they were received. This was 
all the abſolution that was known during the firſt fix cen- 
turies. 

Penitents were enjoined to publiſh ſuch of their ſecret 
ſins, as the penitentiary Prieſt did preſcribe. This happened to 
vive great ſcandal at Conſtantinople, when Nectarius was Bi- 
ſhop there ; for a woman being in a courſe of penance, con- 
feſſed publickly that ſhe had been guilty of adultery, commit- 
ted with a Deacon in the Church. It ſeems, by the relation 
that the hiſtorian gives of this matter, that ſhe went beyond 
the injunctions given her; but whether the fault was in her, or 
in the penitentiary Prieſt, this gave ſuch offence, that Necta- 
rius broke that cuſtom. And Chryſoſtom, who came ſoon af- 
ter him to that ſee, ſpeaks very fully againſt ſecret confeſſion, 
and adviſes Chriſtians to confeſs only to God; yet the practice 
of ſecret confeſſion was kept up elſewhere, But it appears by a 
vaſt number of citations from the Fathers, both in different 
azes, and in the different corners of the Church, that though 
they preſſed confeſſion much, and magnified the value of it 
ighly, yet they never urged it as neceſſary to the pardon of 
fin, or as a Sacrament; they only preſſed it as a mean to 
complete the repentance, and to give the ſinner an intereſt in 
the prayers of the Church, I his may be poſitively affirmed 
concerning all the quotations that are brought in this matter, 
to prove that auricular confeſſion 1s rr in order to the 
Prieſt's pardon, and that it is founded on thoſe words of Chriſt, 
IWhoſe fins ye remit, &c. that they prove quite the contrary ; that 
the Fathers had not that ſenſe of it, but conſidered it, either as 
a mean to help the completing of repentance, or as a mean 
to maintain the purity of the Chriſtian Church, and the rigour 
of diſcipline. 

In the fifth century a practice begun, which was no ſmall 
ſtep to the ruin of the order of the Church. Penitents were 
ſuffered, inſtead of the publick penance that had been for- 
merly enjoined, to do it ſecretly in ſome monaſtery, or in any 
other private place, in the preſence of a few good men, and 
that at the diſcretion of the Biſhop, or the Confeſſor; at the 
end of which, abſolution was given in ſecret. This was done 
to draw what profeſſions of repentance they could from ſuch 
perſons who would not ſubmit to ſettled rules: this temper 
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without any cenſure. But in the ſeventh century, all publick 
penance for ſecret fins was taken quite away Theodcre, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, is reckoned the firſt of all the Bi. 
ſhops of the Weſtern Church, that did quite take away all pub. 
lick penance for ſecret fins. 

Another picce of the ancient (ſeverity was alſo ſlackened, 
for they had never allowed penance to men that had relapſed 
into any ſin; though they did not cut them off from all hope 9 
the mercy of God, yet they never gave a ſecond abſolution ty 
the relapſe. This the Church of Rome has {till kept up in one 

int, which is hereſy ; a relapſe being delivered to the ſecu- 
Far arm, without admitting him to penance. 'I he ancients 
did indeed admit ſuch to penance, but they never reconciled 
them. Yet in the decay of diſcipline, abſolution came to be 
granted to the relapſe, as well as to him that had finned but 
once. 

About the end of the eighth century, the commutation of 
penance began; and, inſtead of the ancient ſeverities, vocal 
prayers came to be all that was enjoined; ſo many Pater: 
ſtood for ſo many days of faſting, and the rich were admitted 
to buy off their penance under the decenter name of giving 
The getting many males to be ſaid, was thought a de- 
votion by which God was ſo much honoured, that the com- 
muting penance for maſſes, was much practiſed, Pilgrimage: 
and wars came on afterwards; and in the twelfth century, 
the trade was ſet up of ſelling indulgences. By this it appears, 
that confeſſion came by ſeveral ſteps into the Church ; that in 
the firſt ages it was not heard of; that the apoſtacies in time of 
perſecution gave the firſt riſe to it; all which demonſtrates that 
the primitive Church did not conſider it as a thing appointed by 
Chriſt to be the matter of a Sacrament. 

It may be in the power of the Church to propoſe confeſſion, 
as a mean to direct men in their repentance, to humble 
them deeper for their ſins, and to oblige them to a greater 
ſtritneſs. But to enjoin it as neceſſary to obtain the pardon of 
ſin, and to make it an indiſpenſable condition, and indeed the 
moſt indiſpenſable of all the parts of repentance, is beyond the 
power of the Church; for tince Chriſt is the Mediator of this 
New Covenant, he alone muſt fix the neceſſary conditions ol 
it. In this, more than in any thing elſe, we mult conclude that 
the Goſpel is expreſs and clear; and therefore fo hard a condi- 
tion as this is, cannot be impoſed by any other authority. The 
obligation to auricular confeſhon, is a thing to which man- 
kind is naturally fo little diſpoſed to ſubmit, and it may have 
ſuch conſequences on the peace and order of the world, that 
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made it a neceſſary part of repentance, he would have de- A R T. 


cared it in expreſs words, and not have left it fo much in 
the dark, that thoſe who aſſert it, muſt draw it by inferences 
from thoſe words, Whoſe fins ye remit, &c. Some things 
are of ſuch a nature, that we may juſtly conclude, that either” 
they are not at all required, or that they are commanded in 
plain terms. 

As for the good or evil effects that may follow on the oblig- 
ing men to a ſtrictneſs in confeſſion, that does not belong to 
this matter : if it is acknowledged to be only a law of the 
Church, other conſiderations are to be examined about it; but 
if it is pretended to be a law of God, and a part of a Sacra- 
ment, we mult have a divine inſtitution for it; otherwiſe all 
the advantages that can poſſibly be imagined in it, without that, 
ae only ſo many arguments to perſuade us, that there is ſome- 
what that is highly neceſlary to the purity of Chriſtians, of 
which Chriſt has not faid a word, and concerning which his 
Apoſtles have given us no directions, We do not deny, but 
it may be a means to ſtrike terror in people, to keep them 
under awe and obedience ; it may, when the management of it 
is in good hands, be made a mean to keep the world in or- 
der, and to guide thoſe of weaker judgments more ſteadily and 
ſafely, than could be well done any other way. In the uſe of 
conte ſlion, when propoſed as our Church does, as matter of 
advice, and not of obligation, we are very ſenſible many good 
ends may be attained ; but while we conſider thoſe, we muſt 
lixewiſe reflect on the miſchief that may ariſe out of it; eſpe- 
cially ſuppoſing the greater part both of the Clergy and Laity 
to be what they ever were, and ever will be, depraved and cor- 
rupted. The people will grow to think that the Prieſt is in 
God's /tead to them; that their telling their fins to him, is as 
if they confelled them to God; they will expect to be caſily 
diſcharged for a gentle penance, with a ſpeedy abſolution; and 
this will make them as ſecure, as if their conſciences were clear, 
and their fins pardoned ; fo the remedy being eaſy and always 
at hand, they will be encouraged to venture the more boldly on 
lin. It is no difficult matter to gain a Prieſt, eſpecially if he 
himſelf is a bad man, to uſe them tenderly upon thoſe occaſions, 
Un the other hand, corrupt Prieſts will find their account in 
the diſpenſing this great power, ſo as to ſerve their own ends. 
They will know all people's tempers and ſecrets ; and how 
ſtrict ſoever they may make the ſeal of confeſſion, to draw the 
world to truſt to it; yet in bodies ſo knit together, as com- 
munities and orders are, it is not poſſible to know what uſe 
they may make of this. Still they know all themſelves, and ſee 
into the weakneſs, the paſſions, and appetites of their people. 
This muſt often be a great ſnare to them, eſpecially in the ſup- 
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AR rr. pofition that cannot be denied to hold generally true, of theſs 


XV. being bad men themſelves : great advantages are hereby given 
to infuſe fears and ſcruples into people's minds, who beine 
then in their tendereſt minutes, will be very much ſwayed and 
wrought on by them. A bad Prieſt knows by this whom he 
may tempt to any ſort of fin: and thus the good and the cuil 
of confeſſion, as it is a general law upon all men's conſciences, 
being weighed one againſt the other ; and it being certain that 
the far greater part of mankind is always bad, we mult con- 
clude, fre the evil does fo far preponderate the good, that they 
bear no compariſon nor proportion to one another. The mat. 
ter at preſent under debate is only, whether it is one of the 
laws of God, or not? And it is enough for the preſent pur. 
poſe to ſhew, that it is no law of God; upon which we do 
alſo fee very good reaſon why it ought not to be made a lay 
of the Church ; both becauſe it is beyond her authority, which 
can only go to matters of order and diſcipline, as alſo be. 
cauſe of the vaſt inconveniencies that are like to ariſe out of it, 

The next part of repentance is Contrition, which is a ſor- 
row for ſin upon the motives of the love of God, and the 
hatred of fin joined with a renovation of heart. "This i; 
that which we acknowledge to be neceſſary to complete our re- 
pentance ; but this conſiſting in the temper of a man's mind, 
and his inward acts, it ſeems a wery abſurd thing to make 
this the matter of a Sacrament, ſince it is of a ſpiritual and in- 
viſible nature. But this is not all that belongs to this head, 

The caſuiſts of the Church of Rome have made a diſtine- 
tion between a perfect and an imperfect Contrition; the imper- 
fect they call Attrition; which is any ſorrow for fin, though 
upon an inferior motive, ſuch as may be particular to one act 
of fin, as when it riſes from the loſs or ſhame it has brought 
with it, together with an act formed in deteſtation of it, with- 
out a reſolution to fin any more. Such a ſorrow as this 1s 
they teach does make the Sacrament effectual, and puts a man 
in a ſtate of juſtification, though they acknowledge that with- 
out the Sacrament, it is not ſufficient to juſtify him. 

This was ſettled by the Council of Trent. We think it 
ſtrikes at the root of all religion and virtue, and is a reverſing 

of the deſign for which Sacraments were inſtituted, which was 
to raiſe our minds to a high pitch of piety, and to exalt aud pu- 
rify our acts. We think the Sacraments are profaned when we 
do not raiſe our thoughts as high as we can, in them. To teach 
men how low they may go, and how ſmall a meaſure will 
ſerve turn, eſpecially when the great and chief Commandment, 
the conſideration of the love of God, is left out, ſeems to be 
one of the greateſt corruptions in practice, of which am 
Church can be guilty: a ſlackneſs in doctrine, eſpecially in : 
grea 
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plain authorities from Scripture, ſupporting that which ART, 

ems to be founded on the light of nature, we need 

10 further to prove that which is mainly deſigned by this 

Article. | 
The cuſtom of the primitive Church 1s no leſs clear in 

this point. As the Chriſtian religion was ſpread to dif- 

ferent nations, ſo they all worſhjpped God in their own 

tongue. The Syriac, the Greek, and the Latin, were in- 

gel of that extent, that we have no particular hiſtory of 

any Churches that lay beyond the compaſs of thoſe lan- 

guages; but there was the ſame reaſon for putting the 

worlhip of God in other languages, that there was for 

theſe : that which is drawn from the three languages, 

in which the title on our Saviour's croſs was written, is 

wo trifling a thing to deſerve an anſwer; as if a humour 

of Pilate's were to be conſidered as a prophetical warrant, 

what he did being only deſigned to make that title to be 

underſtood by all who were then at Jeruſalem. There Cont. Cel- 

re very large paſſages both in Origen and St. Bafil, fum-1-8. 
hich mention every tongue's praiſing of God; and that FEN C3. 44 

the Goſpel being ſpread to many nations, he was in every Neoceſ. 

ation praiſed in the language of that nation. This con- 

ined ſo long to be the 2 even of the Latin Church, 


that in the ninth century, when the Slavons were con- 


rerted, it was confidered at Rome by Pope John VIII. in Johan. 8. 
hat language they ſhould be allowed to worſhip God, Ep. 247. 
And, as it is pretended, a voice was heard, Let every tongue — 
wifeſs to God; upon which that Pope wrote both to the 25 
Prince, and to the Biſhop of the Slavons, allowing them 
d have their public ſervice in their own 5 But in 
he other parts of the Weſtern Church, the Latin tongue 
mtinned to be ſo univerſally underſtood by almoſt all forts 
if people, till the tenth or eleventh century, that there 
as no occaſion for changing it; and by that time the 
lergy were aſſecting to keep the people in ignorance, 
nd iu a blind dependance upon themſelves; and ſo were 
villing to make them think that the whole bufineſs of 
reconciling the people to God lay upon them, and that 
hey were to do it for them. A great part of the ſervice 
{the maſs was ſaid ſo low, that even they who under- 
ood ſome Latin could not be the better for it, in an age 
a which there was no printing, and ſo few copies were 
0 be had of the public offices. The Scriptures were 
kewiſe kept from the people, and the ſervice of God was 
led with many rites, in all which the Clergy ſeemed to 
fien to make the people believe that theſe were ſacred 
arms, of which they only had the ſecret. So that all the 
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edification which was to be had in the public worſhip ws 
turned to pomp and ſhow, for the diverſion and entertain. 


— ment of the ſpectators. 


Con. Trid. 
Chap. 8. 
Sefl. 22, 


In defence of this worſhip in an unknown tongue, th 
main argument that is brought is the authority and in. 
fallibility of the Church, which has appointed it; and 
ſince ſhe ought to be ſuppoſed not to have erred, therefore 
this muſt be believed to be lawful. We are not much 
moved with this, eſpecially with the authority of the later 
ages ; ſo the other arguments muſt be conſidered, which 
indeed. can ſcarce be called arguments. The modem 
tongues change ſo faſt, that they ſay, if the worſhip were 
in them, it muſt either be often changed, or the phraſe 
would grow old, and found harſhly. A few alterations 
once in an age will ſet this matter right; beſides, that 
the uſe of ſuch forms does fix a language, at leaſt as to 
thoſe phraſes that are uſed in it, which grow to be fo fi 
miliar to our ears by conſtant uſe, that they do not fo es- 
ſily wear out. It is above eighty years ſince the preſent 
tranſlation of the Bible was made, and above one hundre 
and forty ſince our Liturgy was compiled, and yet we 

recive no uncouthneſs in the phraſes. The fimplicity 
in which ſuch forms muſt be drawn, makes them not i 
ſubject to alteration as other compoſures, of rhetoric a 
poetry; but can it be thought any inconveniency now an 
then to alter a little the words or phraſes of our ſervice 
Much leſs can that be thought of weight enough to balanc 
the vaſter prejudice of keeping whole nations 1n ignorance 
and of extinguiſhing devotion by entertaining it with 
form of won r . that 1s not underſtood ? 

Nor can this be avoided by ſaying, that the people a 
furniſhed with forms in their own — into which 
the greateſt part of the public offices are tranſlated: 
as this is not done but ſince the Reformation began, an 
in thoſe nations only where the ſcandal that is giv 
by an unknown language might have, as they appre 
hend, ill effects; ſo it is only an artifice to keep thoſe | 
in their communion, whom ſuch a groſs practice, it » 
thus diſguiſed, might otherwiſe drive from them. Þ 
ſtill the public worſhip has no edification in it; nor e- 
thoſe who do not underſtand it ſay Amen, according | 
St. Paul. Finally, they urge the communion of Saints, | 
order to which they think it is neceſſary that Prief 
whereſoever they go, may be able to officiate, whic 
they cannot do if every nation worſhips God in its ov 
language. And this was indeed very neceſſary in thol 
ages in which the See of Rome did by proviſions, and - 
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hip was MY other inventions of the Canoniſts, diſpoſe of the beſt be- AR 
itertain. W nefices to their own creatures and ſervants. That trade XXIV. 
would have been ; if ſtrangers might not have been — 
zue, the admitted till they had learned the language of the coun- 
and i. try; and thus, inſtead of taking care of the people that 
it; andi ought to be edified by the public worſhip, proviſion was 
therefore _ at ug? wa vn 1 ant Prieſts as have been in 
ot much all ages the icandals o e Ch 
2 urch, and the reproaches 
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ARTICLE XXV. 470 
Of the Sactattients. itn 

, 1 
Datraments orbatiied of Ehriff be not only Savgrelſ icy t 
dz Tokens of Chtiſfian Þeii's P:vfeſſion, but ratheWMhcrame: 
then be certain luze Witiefſes, and effeciial SignMte dot: 
of Crace, and God's Mill rowazds us, by the e Þ 
which he doth work invilibly in us, and doth not __ 
only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm auf 
Faith in him. ſription 
Theze are Two Satzaments ordained of Chriſt ouſhe put be 
Lord in the Golpel ; that is to ſap, Baptiſm, anſvbereas 
the Suppez of the Lord. the Chri 
Thoſe five commonly called Sacraments, that is tt > 
ſap, Confirmation, Penance, Ozders, PatrimonzM:.... u. 
and extzeme Uindion, are not to be counted fo Saets cor 
traments of the Goſpel ; being ſuch as Have grow|hicces, a 
partly of the corrupt following of the Apoſtles em of « 
ne coven 


paztlp are States of Life allowed in the Sc:ip 
ties, but pet Have not like Matuze of Sacrament! 
with Baptiſm, and the Lozd's Suppez; fot tha 
then Have not anp viſible Sign oz Ceremon 
ordained of God. 

The Sacraments weze not ordained of Chzift to b 
gazed upon, or to be carried about, but that w 
would dulp uſe them. And in ſuch only a 


mcifion 
were bro 
they wer, 
ins they 
tiled to 
was mad 
Mure an 


king of 


wozthilp receive the ſame then have a wholeſonſſ"".*" 
Cffect or Operation; but they that receive then, , ** 
unworthilp, puzchaſe to themſelves Damnation, a only 
St. Paul ſaith, Þ an 55 
Je Dif 
HERE is a great diverſity between the form of thii ¶ lat Iaco 4 
Article, as it is now ſettled, and that publiſhed ly ent 
King Edward, which begun in theſe words: Our Lr ve are ſtil 
Jeſus Chriſt gathered bis people into a ſociety by Sacramen'ſhie things 
very few in number, moſt eaſily to be kept, and of moj! exce!iflþoth the \ 
lent * ; that is to jay, Baptiſm, and the Supper banity, an 
tbe Lord. There is nothing in that edition inſtead of ti Oel. 
paragraph concerning the other five pretended Sacra There a 
ments. Next comes the paragraph which is here the Ja'Wihe one i 
only with the addition of theſe words after operation me Sac; 
Not as ſome ſay, ex opere operato, which terms, as = ich the 
ran 
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fange and uiterly unknown 10 the Holy 1 /o do they 
weld a ſenſe which ſavoureth of little prety, but of much ſu- 
jer/lition : and in conclufion, the paragraph comes with 
yhich the Article does now begin; ſo that in all this di- 


 BadqrsMperity chere is no real difſererice : for the virtue of the 


ut ratheWMſcraments being put in the worthy receiving, excludes 
il Signage doctrine of opus operatum, as formally as if it had ex- 
by the fly been condemned ; and the naming the two Sacra- 
doth noll nte inſtituted by Chriſt, is upon the matter the reject- 
firm os of all the reſt. 


t was moſt natural to begin this Article with a de- 
ſription of Sacraments in general. This difference is to 
te put between Sacraments and other ritual actions; that 
ghereas other rites are badges and diſtinctions by which 
the Chriſtians are known, a Sacrament is more than a 
hare matter of form; and as in the Old Teſtament, cir- 


rift our 


mo cuncifion and propitiatory ſacrifices were things of a dif- 

0 bent nature and order from all the other ritual pre- 
fog Da pts concerning the cleanſings, the diſtinQions of days, 
e growNhlaces, and meats. Theſe were indeed precepts given 
apoſtles bew of God, but they were not federal acts of renewing 
e ©c:ivWMſic covenant, or reconciling themſelves to God. By cir- 


mcifion they received the ſeal of the coyenant, and 
were — under the qabligation of the whole law: 
they were by it made debtors to it; and when by their 
ins they had provoked God's wrath, they were recon- 
aled to him by their ſacrifices, with which atonement 


rament! 
fo tha 
eremon 


iſf to bas made, and fo their fins were forgiven them. The 
that wi ure and end of thoſe was to be federal acts, in the of- 
only af ing of which'the Jews kept to their part of the core - 
holeſom nt, and in the accepting of which God maintained it 
u his part; ſo we ſee a plain diffErence between theſe 
ve then id a mere rite, which, though commanded, yet muſt 
ation, ail only for the badge of a — as the doing of it 


Þ an of obedience to a divine law. Now, in the 
ew Diſpenſation, though aur Saviour has eaſed us of 
hat Jaw of ordinances, that grievous yoke, and thoſe beg- 
fly elements which were laid upon the Jews; yet, ſince 
ke are ſtil] in the body, ſubject to our ſenſes, and to ſenſi- 


n of th 
iſhed b 
Nur Lor 


emen things, he has appointed ſome federal actions, to be 
oft excel loch the viſible ſtipulations and profeſſions of our Chriſ- 
wary banity, and the conyeyances to us of the bleſſiugs of the 


— 
There are two extremes to be avoided in this matter, 


1 Sacri 

the lame one is of the Church of Rome, that teaches, that as 

eratiol Wme Sacraments imprint a character upon the foul, 
10 7 ich they define to be a phyſical quality, that is, ſuper- 
iran 423 natural 
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ART. natural and ſpiritual, ſo they do all carry along with then 
XXV. ſuch a divine virtue, that by the very receiving then, (the 
opus operatum) it is conveyed to the ſouls of thoſe to whom 
they are applied, unleſs my themſelves put a bar in the 
way of it by ſome mortal fin. In conſequence of this, 
they reckon, that by the Sacraments given to a man in 
his agonies, though he is very near vaſt all ſenſe, and ſo 
cannot join any lively acts of his mind with the Sacrz. 
ments, yet he 1s juſtified ; not to mention the common 
practice of giving extreme unction in the laſt agony, 
when no appearance of any ſenſe is left. This we reckon 
a doctrine that is not only without all foundation in 
Scripture, but that tends to deſtroy all religion, and to 
make men live on ſecurely in fin, truſting to this, that the 
Sacraments may be given them when they die. The 
conditions of the New Covenant are, repentance, faith, 


and obedience; and we look on this as the corrupting 


the vitals of this religion, when any ſuch means are pro- 
poſed, by which the main deſign of the Goſpel is quit 
overthrown. The buſineſs of a character is an anintellgh 
ble notion. We acknowledge baptiſm is not to bere 

ated; but that is not by virtue of a character imprinte 
in it, but becauſe it being a dedication of the perſon to 
God in the Chriſtian religion, what is once ſo done ist 
be underſtood to continue ſtill in that ſtate, till ſuch 
perſon falls into an open apoſtaſy. In caſe of the repent- 
ance of ſuch a perſon, we finding that the primitive 
Church did reconcile, but not rebaptize apoſtates, do 
imitate that their practice; but not. becauſe of this late 


and unexplicable notion of a character. We look on all 


ſacramental actions as acceptable to God only with re 
gard to the temper and the inward acts of the perſon tc 
whom they are applied, and cannot conſider them as me- 
dicines or charms, which work by a virtue of their own 
whether the perſon to whom they are applied cooperate 
r Pet. iii, with them, or not. Baptiſm is ſaid by St. Peter 1% ſave u 
21. not as it is an action that waſhes us; not the putting atuq 
the filth of the £9, but the anſwer of a good conſcience i 
wards God. And therefore baptiſm without this profel 
fion is no baptiſm, but ſeems to be uſed as a charm ; un 
leſs it is ſaid, that this anſwer or profeſſion is implied 
whenſoever baptiſm is deſired. When a perſon of ag! 
deſires baptiſm, he muſt make thoſe anſwers and ſpon 
ſions, otherwiſe he is not truly baptized ; and though hi 
outward making of them being all that can fall unde 
human cognizance, he who does that muſt be held to bt 


truly baptized, and all the outward privileges of a bi 
t17 
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born again of water an 
lingdom of God. Theſe words have a ſenſe and ſigniſica- 
tion that riſes far above a mere ceremony done to keep up 
order, and to maintain a ſettled form, The phraſe com- 
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ized perſon muſt belong to him; yet as to the eſſect of ART. 


haptiſm on the ſoul of him that is baptized, without XXV. 


doubt that depends upon the fincerity of the profeflions 
ind vows made by him. The wills of infants are by the 
law of nature and nations in their parents, and are tranſ- 
ferred by them to their ſureties ; the ſponſions that are 
made on their behalf are conſidered as made by them- 
{elves ; but there the outward act is ſufficient ; for the in- 
ward acts of one perſon cannot be ſuppoſed neceſſary to 
ire the Sacrament its virtue in another, 

In the Euchariſt, by our ſbewing forth our Lord's death 
till be comes, we are admitted to the communion of his Body 1 Cor. x. 
end blood 3 to a ſhare in partnerſhip with other Chriſtians 1“. 
in the effects and merits of his death. But the unworthy 
receiver is guilty of his body and blood, and brings 
thereby down judgments upon himſelf; ſo that to fancy 
a virtue in Sacraments that works on the perſon to whom 
they are applied, without any inward acts accompanyin 
it, and upon his being only paſſive, is a doctrine of whic 
we find nothing in the Scriptures ; which teach us that 
every thing we do 1s only accepted of God, with regard 
to the diſpoſition of mind that he knows us to be in 
when we go about it. Our prayers and facrifices are ſo 
far from being accepted of God, that they are abomination 
to him, if they come from wicked and defiled hearts. 
The making men believe that Sacraments may be effec- 
tual to them when they are next to a ſtate of paſſivity, 
not capable of any ſenſible thoughts of their own, is a ſure 
way to raiſe the credit of the Clergy, and of the Sacra- 
ment; but at the ſame time it will moſt certainly diſpoſe 
men to live in ſin, hoping that a few rites, which may be 
afily procured at their death, will clear all at laſt. And 
thus we reje&, not without great zeal againſt the fatal 
effets of this error, all that is ſaid of the opus operatum ; 
the very doing of the Sacrament : we think it looks more 
like the incantations of Heatheniſm, than the purity and 
implicity of the Chriſtian religion. 

But the other extreme, that we likewiſe avoid, is that of 
inking the Sacraments ſo low, as to be mere rites and 
ceremonies, St. Peter ſays, Baptiſm ſaves us. St. Paul 


calls it, the laver of regeneration ; to which he joins the re- Tit. ii. 5. 
newing of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Our Saviour ſaith, He that be- 1 Nui. 
lieveth, and is 1 pens PT be ſaved ; and, Except ye are john ii. 


of the Spirit, ye cannot enter into the ;, 6. 
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ART.” munion of the body and blood of Cbrift, is Above the natur 


XXV. 


- — 


of an — or memorial feaſt. This opinion we 
think is very unſuitable to thoſe high expreſſions; and we 


do not doubt but that Chriſt, who mſtituted thoſe Sacra. 
ments, does ſtill accompany them with a particular preſence 
in them, and a bleſſing upon them; ſo that we coming to 
them with minds wel prepared, with pure affectious and 
holy reſolutions, do certainly receive in and with them 
rticular n of the favour and bounty of God. 


hey are not 


are and naked remembrances and tokens; 


but are actuated and animated by a divine blefling that 
attends upon them. This is what we believe on this 
head, and theſe are the 2 upon which we found it. 


A Sacrament is an -in 
material — 
words, in an 


itution of Chriſt, in which ſome 
is ſanctiſied by the uſe of ſome form ot 
by which federal acts of this religion do 


paſs on both ſides; on ours by ſtipulations, profeſſious, or 
vows; and on God's by his ſecret aſſiſtances: by theſe we 
are alſo united to the body of Chriſt, which is the Church, 
It muſt be inſtituted by Chriſt; for though ritual matters, 
that are only the expreſſions of our duty, may be ap- 
pointed by the Church; yet federal acts, to which a con- 


veyance of Divine 


ace is tied, ean only be inftituted by 


him who 1s the Author and Mediator of this New Cove- 
nant, and who lays down the rules or conditions of it, and 


derives the bleſſings 
channels he thinks fit. 


of it by what methods and in what 
Whatſoever his Apoſtles ſettled, 


was by authority and commiſſion from him; therefore it 


is not to be denied, but that if they had a 


inted any ſa- 


cramental action, that muſt be reckoned to be of the tame 
authority, and is to be eſteemed Chriſt's inſtitution, as 


much as if he himſelf, when on earth, had a 


inted it. 


Matter is of the eſſence of a Sacrament ; for words 
without ſome material thing, to which they belong, mey 
be of the nature of prayers or- rows, but they cannot be 
Sacraments : receiving a Sacrament is on our part our 
faith plighted to God in the uſe of ſome material {ubſiance 
or other; for in this confiſts the difference between Sa- 
craments and other acts of worſhip. The latter are only 
acts of the mind declared by words or geſture, whereas 


Sacraments are the application of a material fi 
with acts of the mind, words, and geſtures. 


, Joined 
Wii h the 


matter there muſt be a form, that is, ſuch words joined 
with it as do appropriate the matter to ſuch an ule, and 
feparate it from all other uſes, at leaſt in the act of the 


Sacrament. 


For in any piece of matter alone, there can- 
not be a proper ſuitableneſs to ſuch an end, as ſeems to be 
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lebgned by Sacraments, and therefore a form muſt deter- an , 
nine and apply it; and it is highly ſuitable to the nature © * 
of things, to believe that our Saviour, who has ioſtituted 
the Sacrament, has alſo eitber inſtituted the form of it, or 
gien us ſuch hints as to lead us very near it. The end of 
daeraments is double; the one is by a ſolemn federal ac- 
tion both to unite us to Chriſt, and alſo to derive a fecxet 
blefing from him to us: and the other is to join and 
mite us by this public profeſſion, and the joint partaking 
of it, with his body, which is the Church. This is, in ge- 
neral, an account of a Sacrament. This, it is true, is none 
of thoſe words that are made uſe of in Scripture, ſo that 
it has no determined fignification given to it in the word 
of God ; yet it was very early applied by Pliny to thoſe Lib. x. 
wws by which the Chriſtians tied themſelves to their re- EV. 57- 
lgion, taken from the oaths by which the ſoldiery among 
the Romans were ſworn to their colours or officers ; and 
from that time this term has been uſed in a ſenſe conſe- 
mated to the federal rites of religion. Yet if any will diſ- 
pute about words, we know how much St. Paul condemns 
all thoſe curious and vain queſtions, which have in them 
the ſubtilties and oppoſtions of ſcience falſely ſo called, If" Tim. vi. 
my will call every rite uſed in holy things, a Sacrament, ** 
we enter into no ſuch contentions, 

The rites therefore that we underſtand when we ſpeak. 
of Sacraments} are the conſtant federal rites of Chriftians, 
which are accompanied by a divine grace and benediction, 
being inſtituted by Chriſt to unite us to him, and to his 
Church; and of ſuch we own that there are two, Baptiſm, 
and the Supper of. the Lord. In Baptiſm there is matter, 
water z there is a form, the perſon _— or waſhed, with 
words, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Matth. 
bon, and of the Holy Ghoſt: there is an inſtitution, GI. 19. 
reach and baptize; there is a federal ſponſion, The anſwer 1 Pet. ui. 
if @ good conſcience; there is a bleſſing conveyed with it, 1. 
Bapti/m fawes us; there is one Baptiſm, as there is one body 3 
nd one ſpirit; coe are all baptized into one body. So that 
dere all the conftituent and neceflary parts of a Sacrament 
me found in fm. In the Lord's Supper, there is 
tread and wine for the matter. The giving it to be eat 
and drunk, with the words that our Saviour uſed in the 
brit , are the form: Do this in remembrance of me, is 1 Cor. xi. 
the inſtitution. © Ye ſhow forth the Lord's death till he come 3 0 37+ 
uin, is the declaration of the federal act of our part: it 
is alſo the communion of the body, end of the blood of Chraff, Cor. x, 
that is, the conveyance of the bleſſings of our partnerflup 16. 17. 
a the effects of the death of Chriſt, And we being many, 


are 
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ART. are one bread and one body, for we are all partakers of that 


XXV. 


Lib. 3. 
duiſt. 2. 


Acts viii. 


12, 14, 15, 


16, 17. 


one bread ; this ſhews the union of the Church in this 8a. 
crament. Here then we have in theſe two Sacraments, 
both matter, form, inſtitution, federal acts, bleſſings con. 
veyed, and the union of the body in them. Al] the 
— 2 which belong to a Sacrament agree fully to 
em. a 
In the next place we muſt, by theſe characters, examine 
the other pretended Sacraments. It is no wonder if, the 
word Sacrament being of a large extent, there ſhould be 
ſome paſſages in ancient writers, that call other actions { 
befides Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper; for in a larger 
ſenſe every holy rite may be ſo called. But it is no mall 
9 againſt the number of Seven Sacraments, that 
eter Lombard, a writer in the twelfth century, is the 
firſt that reckons Seven of them: from that myſtical ex- 
eſſion of the Seven Spirits of God, there came a conceit 
of the ſevenfold operation of the Spirit ; and it looked 
like a good illuſtration of that, to aſſert Seven Sacraments, 
This Pope Eugenius put in his inſtruction to the Arme- 
nians, which is publiſhed with the Council of Florence; 
and all was finally fettled at Trent. Now there might 
have been, ſo many fine alluſions made on the number 
Seven, and ſome of the ancients were fo much ſet on ſuch 
alluſions, that ſince we hear nothing of that kind from any 


of them, we may well conclude, that this is more than an 


ordinary negative argument againſt their having believed, 
that there were Seven Sacraments. To go on in order 
with them : 
The firſt that we reject, which is reckoned by them the 
ſecond, is Confirmation, But to explain this, we muſt con- 
fider in what reſpect our Church receives Confirmation, 
and upon what reaſons it is that ſhe does not acknowledge 
it to be a Sacrament, We find that after Philip, the Dea- 
con and Evangeliſt, had converted and baptized ſome in 
Samaria, Peter and John were ſent thither by the Apo- 
ſtles, who laid their hands on ſuch as were baptized, and 
rayed that they might receive the Holy Ghoſt ; upon which 
it is ſaid, that they received the Holy Ghoſt, Now though 
ordinary functions, when performed by the Apoſtles, fuch 
as their laying on of hands on thoſe whom they ordained 
or confirmed, had extraordinary effects accompanying 
them; but when the extraordinary effects ceaſed, the end 
for which theſe were at firſt given being accompliſhed, 
the Goſpel having been fully atteſted to the world, yet 
the functions were ſtill continued of confirmation as well 


Heb, 1. 2, as ordination : and as the /aying on of bands, that is reck- 
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inciples of the Chriſtian doctrine, after A Rr. 


Repentance and Faith, and ſubſequent to Baptiſm, ſeems XXV. 


very probably to belong to this; ſo from theſe warrants, 
we find in the earlieſt writings of Chriſtianity mention of 
a Confirmation after Baptiſm, which for the greater ſolem- 
nity and awe of the action, and from the precedent of St. 
Peter and St. John, was reſerved to the Bithop, to be done 
only by him. 

Upon theſe reaſons we think it is in the power of the 
Church to require all ſuch as have been baptized, to come 
before the Biſhop and renew their baptiſmal vow, and 
pray for God's Holy Spirit to enable them to keep their 
row ; and upon their doing this, the Biſhop may ſolemnly 
pray over them, with that ancient and almoſt natural cere- 
mony, of laying his hands upon them, which is only a 
defignation of the perſons ſo prayed over, and bleſſed, 
that God may ſeal and defend them with his Holy Spirit; 
in which, according to the nature of the New Covenant, 
we are ſure that ſuch as do thus vow and pray, do alſo re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit, according to the promiſe that our 
Saviour has made us. In this action there is nothing but 
what is in the power of the Church to do, even without 
any other warrant or precedent. The doing all things to 
order, and to edifying, will authoriſe a Church to all this; 
eſpecially, ſince the now univerſal practice of Infant Bap- 
tm makes this more neceſſary than it was in the firſt 
times, when chiefly the Adult were baptized. It is 
highly reaſonable that they, who gave no actual conſent of 
their own, ſhould come, and by their own expreſs act 
make the ſtipulations of Baptiſm. It may give greater 
mpreflions of awe and reſpect, when this is reſtrained to 
the higheſt order in the Church. Upon the fincere vows 
and earneſt prayers of perſons thus confirmed, we have 
reaſon to believe that a proportioned degree of God's 
grace and ſpirit will be poured out upon them. And in 
all this we are much confirmed, when we ſee ſuch war- 
rants for it in Scripture. A = ſo good in itſelf, that 
has at leaſt a probable authority tor it, and was certainly 
a practice of the firſt ages, is upon very juſt grounds con- 
tinued in our Church. Would to it were as ſeri- 
ouſly gone about, as it is lawfully eſtabliſhed. 

But after all this, here is no Sacrament, no expreſs in- 
ſtitution, neither by Chriſt nor his Apoſtles ; no rule given 
to practiſe it, and, which is the moſt eſſential, there is no 
matter here; for the laying on of hands is only a geſture 
in prayer; nor are there any federal rites declared to be- 
long to it; it being indeed rather a ratifying and confirm- 

ang 
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ART. ing the Baptiſm, than any new ſtipulation. To fupply all 


XXV. 


this, the Church of Rome has appointed matter for it, 


The chri/n, which is a mixture of il-olive and balm, (09. 


Bal/amum,) the oil ifying the clearneſs of a con- 
ny and the AX t x, ones of a good —— 
This muſt be peculiarly bleſſed by the Biſhop, who is the 
only miniſter of that function. The form of this Sacra - 
ment is the applying the chri/m to the forehead, with 
theſe words, Signo ts ſigns cructs, et confirmo te chriſmat: 
falutis, in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spritus Sancti: I ſign thee 
with the ſign of the croſs, and confirm thee with the 
chriſm of Geddes; in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt. They pretend Chriſt did inſtitute 
this; but they ſay the Holy Ghoſt which he breathed on 
his Diſciples, being a thing that tranſcended all Sacra- 
ments, he ſettled no determined matter nor form to it; 
and that the ſucceeding ages appropriated this matter to 


It. 

We do not deny, but that the Chriſtians began very 
early to uſe oil in holy functions; the climates they lived 
in making it neceſſary to uſe oil much, for ſtopping the 


rſpiration, that might diſpoſe them the more to uſe oil 
in their ſacred rites. It is not to be denied, but that both 


Theophil. Theophilus and Tertullian, in the end of the ſecond, and 
I. i. ad Au- the beginning of the third century, do mention it. The 
tolyc. Tert. frequent mention of oil, and of anointing, in the Scripture, 


de Bapt. c. 


7, 8. de Re. Might incline them to this: it was propheſied of Chriſt, 
iur. Car. c. that he was to be anointed cuiih the oil of joy and gladne(s 


A Ep. above bis fellows : and the names of Mefſcas and 


= Cor. i. 
21. 32, 


John ji. 


205 27+ 


. do 
alſo import this; but yet we hold all hat to be myſtical, 
and that it is to be meant of that fulneſs of the Spirit 
which he received <wathout meaſure. Upon the ſame ac- 
count we do underſtand thoſe words of St. Paul in tne 
ſame myſtical ſenſe : He that eftabliſheth us with you i 
Chrift, and hath anginted us, is God; who bath alſo ſealed 
1s, and given the — of the Spirit in our hearts : as allo 
thoſe words of St. John: But ye have an unction from the 
boly One, and ye know all things. The anointing which ge 
have received of bim abideth in you; and ye need not that any 
man teach you, but as the ſame anointing teacheth you all 
things. Theſe words do clearly relate to ſomewhat that 
the Chriſtians received immediately from God; and ſo 
muſt be underſtood figuratively: for we do not fee the 
leaſt hint of the Apoſtles ufing of oil, except to the fick; 
of which afterwards. So that if this ufe of oil is conſi- 
dered only as a cere of a natural fignification, that 
was brought into the rituals of the Church, it is a hag 
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of another nature : but if a Sacrament is made of it, and ART. 
divine virtue is joined to that, we can admit of no ſuch V. 
thing, without an expreſs inſtitution and declaration in """-* 
$eripture. | 
ie invention that was afterwards found out, by which con. arc. 
the Biſhop was held to be the only miniſter of confirmation, c. 1, 2. 
even though Preſbyters were ſuffered to confirm, was a Cod. Ar. 
of ſuperſtition without any colour from Scripture. Con. Tol. 
t was ſettled, that the _— only might conſecrate the c. 20. 
driſm; and though he was the ordinary miniſter of con- 
irmation, yet Preſbyters were alſo ſuffered to do it, the 
chriſm being conſecrated by the Biſhop : Preſbyters thus 
confirming, was thought like the Deacons giving the Sa- 
cament, though Prieſts only might confecrate the Eucha- 
aft, In the Latin Church Jerome tells us, that in his Hicron. a4 
time the Biſhop only confirmed; and though he makes Luciter. 
the reaſon of this to be rather for doing an honour to 
them, than from any neceſſity of the law, yet he poſitively 
lays, the Biſhops went round praying for the Holy Ghoſt 
on thoſe whom they confirmed. Te is ſaid by Hilary, 11tac. in 
that in Rgypt the Preſbyters did confirm in the Biſbops ab. cap. 4. ad 
ſo that cuſtom, joined with the diſtinction between — ut 
the conſeeration, and the applying of the chriſm, grew to : 
be the univerſal practice of the Greek Church. The 
greatneſs of dioceſes, with the increaſing numbers of the 
Chriſtians, made that both in France, in the Councils of 
Orange; and in Spain, in the Council of Toledo, the fame 
rake was laid down that the Greeks had begun. In 
Spain ſorne Prieſts did conſecrate the chriſm, but that was 
ſeverely forbid in one of the Councils of Toledo: at 
Rome the ancient cuſtom was obſerved, of appropriating 
the whole buſineſs of confirmation to the Biſhop, even in 
Gregory the Great's time: therefore he reproved the Greg Ep. 
Mergy of Sardinia, becauſe among them the Priefts did! Ep- 9. 
confirm, and he appointed it to be reſerved to the Biſhop. 
But when he underſtood that ſome of them were offended 
at this, he writ to the Biſhop of Carah, that though his 
lormer order was made according to the ancient practice 
of the Church of Rome, yet he conſented that for the fu- 
ture the Prieſt might confirm in the Biſhop's abſence. 
But Pope Nicholas in the ninth century preſſed this with 
more r1gour : for the — being then converted to 
the Chriſtian religion, and their Priefi having both bap- 
med and confirmed the new converts, Pope Nicholas 
ſent Biſhops among them, with orders to confirm even 
thoſe who had already been confirmed by Prieſts : upon 
hich, the conteſt being then on foot between — 
ouſtan- 
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Conſtantinople, Photius got it to be decreed in a ſynod at 
Conſtantinople, that the chriſm being hallowed by ; 
Biſhop, it might be adminiſtered by Preſbyters: and Phy. 
tius affirmed, that a Preſbyter might do this, as well a 
baptize or offer at the altar. But Pope Nicholas, with 
the confidence that was often afſumed by that ſee upon 
as bad grounds, did affirm, that this had never been al. 
lowed of. And upon this many of the Latins did, in the 
wh quay of their diſputes with the Greeks, ſay, that they 
rad no confirmation. This has been more enlarged on, 
than was neceſſary by the deſigned ſhortneſs of this work, 
becauſe all thoſe of the Roman communion among us 
have now no confirmation, unleſs a Biſhop happens to 
come amongſt them. And therefore it is now a common 
doctrine among them, that though confirmation is a $a- 
crament, yet it is not neceſſary. 

About this there were fierce diſputes among them 
about ſixty years ago, whether it was neceſſary 4 them 
to have a Biſhop here to confirm, according to the ancient 
cuſtom, or not? The Jeſuits, who had no mind to be 
under any authority but their own, oppoſed it; for the 
Biſhop being by Pope Eugenius declared to be the ordi- 

miniſter of it, from thence it was inferred, that a 
Biſhop was not ſimply neceſſary. This was much cen- 
fured by ſome of the Gallican Church. If confirmation 
were conſidered only as an eccleſiaſtical rite, we could not 
diſpute the power of the Church about it; but we cannot 
allow that a Sacrament ſhould be thus within the power 
of the Church; or that a new function of conſecrating oil, 
without applying it, diſtin from confirmation, and yet 
neceſſary to the very eſſence of it, could have been ſet up 
by the power of the Church ; for if Sacraments are federal 
conveyances of grace, they muſt be continued according 
to their firſt inſtitution, the grace of God being only tied 
to the actions with which it is promiſed. | 

We go next to the ſecond of the Sacraments here re- 
jected, which is Penance, that is reckoned the fourth in 
order among them. Penance, or Penitence, is formed 
trom the Latin tranſlation of a Greek word that ſignifies a 
change or renovation of mind; which Chriſt has made 2 
neceſlary condition of the New Covenant. It confiſts in 
ſeveral acts; by all which, when joined together, and 
producing this real change, we -become true penitents, 
and have a right to the 2 of Sins, which is in the 
New Teſtament often joined with Repentance, and is its 
certain conſequent. - The firſt act of this repentance 15, 


confeſſion to God, before whom we muſt humble — 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, and confeſs our fins to him; upon which we ART. 
believe that be is faithful, and true to his promiſes, and XXV. 


juſt to forgrve us our ſins; and if we have wronged others, 


or have given public offence to the body, or church, to John i. 9. 
which we belong, we ought to confeſs our faults to them Jamesv. 15, 


likewiſe ; and as a mean to quiet men's conſciences, to 
direct them to complete their repentance, aud to make 
them more humble and aſhamed of their fins, we adviſe 
them to uſe ſecret confeſſion to Shir Prieft, or to any other 
miniſker of God's word; leaving this matter wholly to 
their diſcretion. 

When theſe acts of ſorrow have had their due effeR, in 
reforming the natures and lives of finners, then their ſins 
are forgiven them : in order to which, we do teach them 
to pray much, to give alms — to their capacity, 
o to faſt as often as their health and circumſtances will 
almit of ; and moſt indiſpenſably to reſtore or repair, as 
they find they have finned againſt others. And as we 
teach them thus to look — what is paſt, with a 
deep and hearty ſorrow, and a profound ſliame, ſo we 
charge them to look chiefly forward, not thinking that 
any acts with relation to what is paſt can, as it were, by 
an account or compenſation, free us from the guilt of our 
former fins, unleſs we amend our lives and change our 
tempers for the future ; the great — of repentance 
being to make us like God, pure and holy as he is. 
Upon ſuch a repentance ſincerely begun, and honeſtly 
purſued, we do in general, as the | Aus: . of God's mercy, 
and the miniſters of his Goſpel, pronounce to our people 
daily, the offers that are made us of mercy and pardod by 
Chriſt Jeſus. This we do in our daily ſervice, and in a 
more peculiar manner before we go to the holy Com- 
munion, We do alſo, as we are a body that may be 
offended with the ſins of others, forgive the ſcandals 
committed againſt the Church ; and that ſuch as we 
think die in a ſtate of repentance, may die in the full 
peace of the Church, we join both abſolutions in one; in 
the laſt office likewiſe praying to our Saviour that he 
would forgive them, — — we, as the officers of the 
Church, authoriſed for that end, do forgive all the of- 
tences and ſcandals committed by them againſt the whole 
body. This is our doctrine concerning Repentance ; in 
all which we find no characters of a Sacrament, no more 
than there is in prayer or devotion, Here is no matter, 
no application of that matter by a peculiar form, no 
Inſtitution, and no peculiar federal acts. The ſcene here 
5 the mind, the acts are internal, the effect is ſuch alto $ 

| an 
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ART. and therefore we do not reckon it a Sacrament, not 
XXV. finding in it any of the characters of a Sacrament. 

The matter that is aſſigned in the Church of Rome, are 
the acts of the penitent; his confeſſion by his mouth to 
the Prieſt, the contrition of his heart, and the ſatisfaction 
of his work, in doing the enjoined penance. The 
aggregate of all theſe is the matter ; and the form, are the 
words, Ego te abſolvs, Now befides what we have to fay 
from every one of theſe particulars, the matter of 4 
Sacrament muſt be fome ville ſign applied to him that 
Innoc- 3.in receives it. It is therefore a very abſurd thing, to 
+ dc 1. imagine that a man's own thoughts, words, or actions, 
Con. Trid, can be the matter of a Sacrament : how can this be 
SM. 14. ſanctiſied or applied to him? It will be a thing no leſs 
TP abſurd to make the form of a Sacrament to be a practice 
not much elder than four hundred years; fince no ritual 
can be produced, nor author cited for this form, for above 
a thouſand years after Chriſt ; all the ancient forms of 
receiving penitents having been by a bleſſing in the form 
of a prayer, or a declaration 3 but none of them in theſe 
pofitive words, I ab/olve thee. We think this want of 
matter, and this new invented form, being without any 
inſtitution in Scripture, and different from ſo long a 
practice of the whole Church, are ſach reaſons, that we 
are fully juſtified in denying Penance to be a Sacrament, 
But becauſe the doctrine of Repentance is a point of the 
higheſt importance, there ariſe ſeveral things here that 
ought to be very carefully examined, 

As to Confe/fron, we find in the Scriptures, that ſuch as 
deſired St. John's baptiſm, came conſeſſing therr ſin:; but 
that was previous to baptiſm. We find alſo that ſcandalous 
1 Tim. v. perſons were to be openly rebuked before all, and ſo to be 

20. put to ſhame ; in which, no doubt, there was a confeſſion, 
; and a publication of the fin : but that was a matter of the 

diſciphne and order of the Church; which made it 

2 Theſſ. iii, neceſſary to note fuch» perſons as ewalked diſorderly, and 1» 
1 For. v. 11. Duve no Fee with them, ſometimes not ſo much as tb 
' * "eat with them, who being Chriſtians, and ſuch as were 
called Brothers, were a reproach to their profeſſion. - But 

beſides the power given to the Apoſtles of binding and 

loofing, . was ſaid on another head, belonged to 


Matth. iii. 
6. 


other matters; we find that when our Saviour breathed 
on his Apoflles, and gave them the Holy Ghoſt, he with 
John xx. that told them, that whoſe ſoever fins they remitted, they 
23. <vere remitted; and «whoſe ow fins they retained, lug 
were retained. Since a power of remitting or retaining fin 


was thus given to them, they infer, that it ſeems m_— 
able, 
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teiring the Euchariſt is oft mentioned. Nor was there any ART, 
queſtion made in all that time concerning the perſons, the time, . 
nd the other circumſtances relating to this unction; which 

could not have been omitted, eſpecially when almoſt all that 

was thought on, or writ of, in the eighth and ninth cen- 

tury, relates to the Sacraments and the other rituals of the 

Church. 

[t is true, from the ſeventh century on to the twelfth, they Lib. Sacram. 
began to uſe an anointing of the ſick, according to that men- hve 7. pm 
toned by Pope Innocent, and a peculiar office was made for it: 
but the prayers that were uſed in it, ſhew plainly that it was 
dl intended only in order to their recovery. 

Of this anointing many paſſages Kong a0 in Bede, and in Bcd Hitt, 
he other writers and councils of the eighth and ninth cen. 3: ns 
try, But all theſe do clearly expreſs the uſe of it, not as a Euchul. 
Sacrament for the good of the ſoul, but as a rite that carried Gra. p. 408. 
with it health to the body; and ſo it is ſtill uſed in the Greek 
Church. No doubt they ſupported the credit of this with many 
reports, of which ſome might be true, of perſons that had 
teen recovered upon uſing it. But becauſe that failed ſo often 
ut the credit of this rite might ſuffer much in the eſteem of 
de world, they began in the tenth century to ſay, that it 
id good to the foul, even when the body was not healed by it; 
and uy applied it to the ſeveral parts of the body, This 
egun from the cuſtom of applying it at firit to the diſeaſed 
ts. This was carried on in the eleventh century. And 
den in the twelfth, thoſe prayers . that had been formerly 
dude for the ſouls of the ſick, though only as a part of the office, 
be pardon of fin being conſidered as preparatory to their re- Dec. Fug. in 
byery, came to be conſidered as the main and moſt effential _ CES 
rt of it : then the Schoolmen brought it into ſhape, and ſo gg, 14. 

t was decreed to be a Sacrament, by Pope Eugenius, and fi- 
ally eſtabliſhed at Trent. 
The argument that they draw from a parity in reaſon, that be- 
uſe there is a Sacrament for ſuch as come into the world, there 
ould be alſo one for thoſe that go outof it, is very trifling; 
r Chriſt has either inflituted this to be a Sacrament, or it is 
ot one: if he has not inſtituted it, this pretended fitneſs 
only an argument that he ought to have done ſomewhat, that 
has not done. The Euchariſt was conſide red by the ancients 
the only viaticum of Chriſtians, ia their laſt pallage : with 
km we give that and no more. 
us it appears upon what reaſon we reject thoſe five Sa- 
ments, though we allow both of Confirmaticn and Orders as 
functions, derived to us down from the Apoſtles ; and be- 
ule there is a viſible action in theſe, though in ſtrictneſs that 
cannot 
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A Rr. eannot be called a Sacrament, yet ſo the thing be rightly under. WM Our op 


v. ſtood, we will not diſpute about the extent of a word that ß minds, 
not uſed in Scripture. Marriage is in no reſpect to be called zi the Chi 
Sacrament of the Chriſtian religion; though it being a ſtate i may he 

ſuch importance to mankind, we hold it very proper both for the them, | 
ſolemnity of it, and for imploring the bleſſing of God upon iu helps ar 

that it be done with prayers and other acts of religious w- in a bad 

ſhip: but a great difference is to be made between a pious all of ti 

— begun and continued by publick authority, and a $a. But as 1 

crament appointed by Chriſt. We acknowledge true repent. his doc 


{> 


ance to be one of the great conditions of the New Covenant; 
but we ſee nothing of the nature of a Sacrament in it: and 
for extreme unction, we do not pretend to have the gift of 
healing among us; and therefore we will not deceive the 
world, by an office that ſhall ofter at that, which we acknow 
ledge we cannot do: nor will we make a Sacrament for thi 
good of the foul, out of that which is mentioned in Scripture 
_ as a rite that accompanied the curing the diſeaſes of the 
be dy. ü 

The laſt part of this Article, concerning the uſe of the $a 
craments, conſiſts of two parts: the f is negative, th: 
they are not ordained to be gazed on, or to be carried about 
but to be uſed: and this is fo expreſs in the Scripture, that lit! 
queſtion can be made about it. The inſtitution of Baptiſmis 
go preach and baptize and the inſtitution of the Euchariſt is 
take, eat, and drink ye all of it : which words being ſet dow 
before thoſe in which the conſecrating them is believed to | 
made, this is my body; and this is my blood; and the conſe 
cratory words being delivered as the reaſon of the command 
take, eat, and drink; nothing can be more clearly exprelle 
than this, that the Euchariſt is conſecrated only, that it may b 
uſed ; that it may be eat and drunk. 

The ſecond part of this period is, that the effect of the d 
craments comes only upon the worthy receiving of then: ; « 
this ſo much was already faid, upon the firſt paragraph of thi 
Article, that it is not neceſſary to add any more here, The pre 
tending that Sacraments have their effect any other way, 15 t 
bringing in the doctrine and practice of charms into the Chri 
tian religion: and it tends to diſſolve all obligations to piet 
and devotion, to a holineſs of life, or a purity of temper 
when the being in a paſſive and perhaps inſenſible ſtate, wil 
the Sacraments are applied, is thought a diſpoſition ſufficie 
to give them their virtue. Sacraments are federal acts, a 
thole viſible actions are intended to quicken us, ſo that int 
uſe of them we may raiſe our inward acts to the higheſt 06 
grees poſſible ; but not to ſupply their defects or 3 
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Our opinion in this point repreſents them as means to raiſe our A R T. 
minds, and to kindle our devotion ; whereas the doctrine of XX. 


the Church of Rome repreſents them as ſo many charms, which 
may heighten indeed the authority of him that adminiſters 
them, but do extinguiſh and deaden all true piety, when ſuch 
helps are offered, by which the worſt of men, living and dying 
in a bad ſtate, may by a few feint acts, and perhaps by none at 
all of their own, be well enough taken care of and ſecured. 
But as we have not ſo learned Chriſt, ſo neither dare we corrupt 
his doctrine, in its moſt vital and eſſential parts, 
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ART.I C-L E: XXVI. * 

Of the Unworthineſs of the Miniſters which lin- ef we 
der not the Effect of the Sacraments. — 

who offi 


Although in the Uifible Church, the Cvil be ebe raye 
nungled with the Good, and ſometimes the Coll ances 
have cluef Anthozity in the Piniſtration of the Ton know th 
and Sacraments; pet fo2 as much as then do not Ml fdered © 
the ſame in their own Name, but in Chiift's, andi ect of 
do mi:uffer by bis Commiſſion and Authozitn, we =p 
may ule rhct2 J4mitrp both in heazing the UWozd of rare 
Cod, and in receiving the Sacraments. Meithez is ant folle 
the Ctfea of Chult's Oꝛdinante taken away by theizMWhim that 
Wickedacls : Noz the Grace of God's Gifts dimi⸗ = may 
niſhed from ſuch as by faith and rightly do receiveſW» natu 
the Saczaments winilt:ed unto them, which be Ch, mm roy! 
feaual becauſe of Chuf's Juſtitution and Pꝛomitt, * 
although then be mumſtzed by Cvil Pen. id ever) 

Neveztheieſs it appeztaineth to the Diſcipline of thefWhave the! 
Chuzch, that Cnquirp be made of Cvil Piniſters Whey are 
and that theu be accuſed by thoſe that have HhnowM'functions 
ledge of their Offences, and finally being found gulf: ch 

tp, by juſt Judgment be depoſed, 
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HE occaſion that was given to this Article, was the 
heat of ſome in the beginnings of the Reformation 
who being much offended at the publick ſcandal which was 
given by the enormous vices, that were without any diſguile 
practiſed by the Roman Clergy, of all ranks, did from thenct 
revive the conceit of the Donatiſts, who thought that not on 
hereſy and ſchiſm did invalidate. ſacred functions, but that 
perſonal fins did alſo make them void, 
It cannot be denied but that there are many paſſages in dt 
Cyprian that look this way; and which ſeem to make the Sacra 
ments depend as much on the good ſtate that he was in whoad 
miniſtered them, as the anſwer of their other prayers did. 
In the progreſs of the controverſy with the Donatiſts, the 
carried this matter very far ; and conſidered the effect of ti 
Sacraments as the anſwer of prayers : ſo ſince the prayers ot 
wicked man are abomination to God, they thought the virt 
of theſe actions depended wholly on him that officiated. 
Againſt this St. Auguſtin ſet himſelf very zealoully; 
- FA be | aniwel 
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inſwered all that was brought from St. Cyprian, in ſuch a man- A R T. 
ner, that by it he has ſet us a pattern, how we ought to ſeparate XXVI. 
the juſt reſpect, that we pay the Fathers, from an implicit re- IRON 
ceiving of all their notions. If this conceit were allowed of, 
it _ go to the ſecret thoughts and inward ſtate in which he is 
who officiates; for if the Sacraments are to be conſidered only 
25 prayers offered up by him, then a man can never be ſure that 
he receives them; fince it is impoſſible to ſee into the hearts, or 
know the ſecrets of men. Sacraments therefore are to be con- 
fdered only as the publick acts of the Church: and though the 
effect of them as to him that receives them depends upon his 
temper, his preparation and application; yet it cannot be ima- 
zined that the virtue of thoſe federal acts, to which Chriftians 
ae admitted, in them, the validity of them, or the bleſſings 
that follow them, can depend on the ſecret ſtate or temper of 
him that officiates. Even in the caſe of public k ſcandals, though 
they may make the holy things to be loathed by the averſion that 
vill naturally follow upon them; yet after all, though that aver- 
fon may go too far, we muſt ſtill diſtinguith between the things 
that the Miniſters of the Church do as they are publick officers, 
and what they do as they are private Chriſtians. Their prayers 
ind every thing elſe that they do, as they are private Chriſtians, 
have their effect only according to the ftate and temper that 
they are in when they offer them up to God : but their publick 
functions are the appointments of Chriſt in which they offi- 
cate; they can neither make them the better nor the worſe by 
any thing that they join to them. And if miraculous virtues 
may be in bad men, ſo that in the great day ſome of thoſe, to 
whom Chriſt ſhall ſay, I never knew you; depart from me ye that Math, vii, 
work iniquity, may yet ſay to him, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- a2. 
fhefied in thy name, and in thy name have caſt out Devils, and in 
thy name have done many wonderful works 7 then certainly this 
may be concluded much more concerning thoſe ſtanding func- 
tons and appointments that are to continue in the Church. Nor 
can any difference be made in this matter between publik ſcan- 
Gals and ſecret ſins; for if the former make void the Sacraments, 
lhe latter muſt do ſo too. The only reaſon that can be pre- 
tended for the one, will alſo fall upon the other : for if the vir- 
ue of the Sacraments is thought to be derived upon them as an 
nſwer of prayer; then ſince the prayers of hypocrites are as 
tle effectual as the prayers of thoſe who are openly vicious, 
ll inference is good, that if the Sacraments adminiftered by a 
Cadalous man are without any effect, the Sacraments admini- 
lerd by a man that isinwardly corrupted, though that can be only 
nom to God, will be alſo of no effect; and therefore this 
inn that was taken up, perhaps from an inconſiderate zeal 
ant the ſins and ſcandals of the Clergy, is without all foun- 

B b 3 dation, 
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AR r. dation, and muſt needs caſt all men into endleſs ſcruples, which 
XXVI. can never be cured. , : 

—— The Church of Rome, though they reje& this opinion, yet 
have brought in another very like it, which muſt needs fill the 
minds of men with endleſs diſtractions and fears; chiefly 
conſidering of what neceſſity and efficacy they make the Sacra. 
ments to be. They do teach that the intention of him that 
gives the Sacrament is neceſſary to the eſſence of it, ſo that 
without it no Sacrament can be adminiſtered. This was exprek. 
ly affirmed by Pope Eugenius in his decree, and an anathema 
paſſed at Trent againſt thoſe that deny it. They do indeed de. 
fine it to be only an intention of doing that which the Church 
intends to do; and though the ſureſt way they ſay is to have an 
actual intention, yet it is commonly taught among them, that 
an habitual or virtual intention will ſerve. But they do all agree 
in this, that, if a Prieſt has a ſecret intention not to make: 
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Sacrament, in that caſe no Sacrament is made; and this is 


Mig. Rem. carried fo far, that in one of the rubricks of the Miſſal it is given 
Rubr, de de- ag à rule, that if a Prieſt 
fectu Intent. 
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them from being truly conſecrated, and ſhould not apply that 
to any one, but let it run looſely through them all, that in ſuch 
caſe he ſhould not conſecrate any one of the twelve ; that 
looſe exception falling upon them all, becauſe it is not re- 
ſtrained to any one particular. And among the Articles that 
were condemned by Pope Alexander the Eighth, the 7th of De 
cember 1690, the 28th runs thus; Valet baptiſmus collatus 6 
Ainiſtro, qui omnem ritum externum formamque baptiſandi al 
ſervat, intus vero in corde ſuo apud /e refoluit, non intends qui 
facit Eccleſia, And thus they make the ſecret acts of a Prieft's 
mind enter fo far into thoſe Divine appointments, that by hit 
malice, irreligion, or atheiſm, he can make thoſe Sacraments 


which th 
eficacior 


which he viſibly blefſes and adminiſters, to be only the outwa neith 
ſhews of Sacraments, but no real ones. We do not pretend The I: 
that the Sacraments are of the nature of charms ; ſo that if WM” explat 
man ſhould in a way of open mockery and profanation (ql ** leve! 
about them, that therefore, becauſe matter and form are 0 yh W. 
ſerved, they ſhould be true Sacraments. But though we make E him 
the ſerious appearances of a Chriſtian action to be neceſſaryt 4 7 


the — it a Sacrament; yet we carry this no further, to th. 


inward and ſecret acts of the Prieſt, as if they were eflential , all ti 
the being of it. If this is true, no man can have quiet in SHE © 
mind. im; an 
It is a profanation for an unbaptized perſon to receive the Carged [ 
Euchariſt ; ſo if baptiſm is not true when a Prieſt ſets his iiten. E to wi 
tion croſs to it, then a man in orders muſt be in pepetual ues 
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in adminiſtering the other Sacraments while he is not yet bap- AR T. 
ted; and if baptiſm be ſo neceſſary to falvation, that no man XXVL 
who is not baptized can hope to be ſaved, here a perpetual ſeru W. 
ple muſt ariſe, which can never be removed. Nor can a man be 

ure but that, when he thinks he is worſhipping the true body of 

Jeſus Chriſt, he is committing idolatry, and worſhipping only a 

piece of bread ; for it is no more according to them, if the 

Prieſt had an intention againſt conſecrating it. No orders are 

given if an intention lies againſt them, and then he who paſles 

for a Prieſt is no Prieſt ; and all his conſecrations and abſolu- 

tions are ſo many invalid things, and a continued courſe of ſa- 


crilege. 
Now what reaſon ſoever men may have in this caſe to hope 
for the pardon of thoſe fins, fince it is certain that the igno- 
rance is invincible ; yet here ſtrange thoughts muſt ariſe con- 
cerning Chriſt and his Goſpel ; if in thoſe actions that are made 
neceſſary to ſalvation, it ſhould be in the power of a falſe Chriſ- 
tan, or an atheiſtical Prieſt or Biſhop, to make them all void 
o that by conſequence it ſhould be in his power to damn them: 
for ſince they are taught to expect grace and juſtification from 
the Sacraments, if theſe are no true Sacraments which they 
take for ſuch, but only the ſhadows and the phantaſms of 
them, then neither grace nor juſtification can follow upon 
them. This may be carried ſo far as even to evacuate the 
jery being of a Church; for a man not truly baptized can 
never be in orders; ſo that the whole ordinations of a Church, 
and the ſucceſſion of it, may be broke by the impiety of any 
one Prieſt. This we look on as ſuch a chain of abſurdities, 
that if this doctrine of intention were true, it alone might 
erye to deſtroy the whole credit of the Chriſtian religion; in 
which the Sacraments are taught to be both ſo neceſlary and fo 
eficacious, and yet all this is made to depend on that which 
can neither be known nor prevented. | 
The laſt paragraph of this Article is ſo clear, that it needs 
to explanation, and is ſo evident, that it wants no proof. Eli 1 Sam. iii. 
was ſeverely threatened for ſuffering his ſons to go on in their 11. 
vices, when by their means the ſacrifice of God was abhorred. 
God himſelf ſtruck Nadab and Abihu dead, when they offered 
trange fire at his altar; and upon that theſe words were ut- 
tered, / will be ſanctiſied in them that come nigh me, and be- Levit. x. 3. 
re all the people will I be glorified, Timothy was required to 
receive an accuſation of an Elder, when. regularly tendered to 
tim; and to rebuke before all, thoſe that ſinned; and he was 1 Tim. v. 7, 
charged to withdraw himſelf from thoſe Teachers who- conſented 19, 30. vi, 
wt to wholeſome words, and that made a gain of godlineſs. A * . 
main part of the diſcipline of the primitive Church lay heavieſt 


% the Clergy : and ſuch of them as either apoſtatized, or fell 
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into ſcandalous fins, even upon their repentance, were indeed 
received into the peace of the Church, but they were appointed 
to communicate among the Laity, and were never after that 
admitted to the body of the Clergy, or to have a ſhare in their 
privileges. Certainly there is nothing more incumbent on the 
whole body of. the Church, than that all poſſible care be taken 
to diſcover the bad practices that may be among the Clergy, 
which will ever raiſe ſtrong prejudices, not only againſt their 
perſons, but even againſt their profeſſion, and againſt that re. 
ligon which they ſeem to advance with their mouths, while in 
their works, and by their lives, they detract from it, and ſeem 
to deny its authority. But after all, our zeal muſt go along 
with juſtice and diſcretion: fame may be a juſt ground to 
enquire upon ; but a ſentence cannot be founded on it. The 
Laity muſt diſcover what they know, that ſo theſe who have 
authority may be able to cut off theſe that trouble the Church, 
Diſcretion will require that things which cannot be proved, 
ought rather to be covered than expoſed, when nothing but 
clamour can follow upon it. In ſum, this is a part of the go- 
vernment of the Church, for which God will reckon ſeverely 
with thoſe, who fiom partial regards, or other fecble or car- 
nal conſiderations, are defective in that, which is ſo great a 
part of their duty, and in which the honour of God, and of 
religion, and the good of ſouls, as well as the order and unity 
of the Church, are ſo highly concerned, 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 
Of Baptiſm. 


Paptiſm is not only a Sign of PtofeTion and Bark of 
Difference, whereby Chriſttan Pen aze diſcezned from 
others that be not Chriſtened; bat it is alſo a Sign 
of Regeneration or New Bizth, whezebn, as by an 
Inſtzunnent, they that receive Baptilm rightly, are 
grafted into the Chuzch. The Promiles of the For⸗ 
giveneſs of Sin, of ou: Adoption to be the Sons of 
God by the Yolu Ghoſt, are viäblu Signed and Deal- 
ed, Faith is conizmed and Crace increaſed by viztue 
of Praver to God. The Baptiſm of poung Children 
is in any wiſe to be retained in the Chuzch, as molt 
amzeeable with the Juſtitution of Chziſt. 


HEN St. John Baptiſt began firſt to baptize, we do AR r. 
plainiy fee by the firſt chapter of St. John's Goſpel, XXVII. 

that the Jews were not ſurpriſed at the novelty of the rite ; I 
for they ſent to aſk who he was? And when he ſaid he was not 
the Meſſias, nor Elias, nor that Prophet, they aſked, My John i. 25. 
baptizeft thou then? Which ſhews, not only that they had clear 
notions of Baptiſm, but in particular that they thought that if 
be had been the Meſſias, or Elias, or that Prophet, he might 
then have baptized. St. Paul does alſo fay, that the Jews were x Cor. x. 2. 
all baptized unto Moſes in the cloud, and in the fea; which 
ſeems to relate to ſome opinion the Jews had, that by that 
cud, and their paſſing through the ſea, they were purifed 
from the Egyptian detilements, and made meet to become 
Moſes's diſciples. Yet in the Old "Teſtament we find no clear 
warrants for a practice that had then got among the Jews, 
which is ſtill taught by them, that they were to receive a pro- 
ſelyte, if a male, by Baptiſm, Circumciſion and Sacrifice; and 
if a female, only by Baptiſm and Sacrifice, Thus they reckoned, 
that when any came over from heatheniſm to their religion, 
they were to uſe a waſhing ; to denote their purifying them- 
{ves from the uncleanueſs of their former idolatry, and their 
entering into a — religion. 

And as they do ſtill teach, that when the Meſſias comes, they 
are all bound to ſet themſelves to repent of their former ſins; 
lv it ſeems they then thought, or at leaſt it would have been 
no ſtrange thing to them, it the Meſſias had received ſuch as 
tame to him by Baptiſm. St. John, by baptizing thoſe who 


cane 
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came to him, took them obliged to enter upon a courſe of re. 
pentance, and he declared to them the near approach of the 
Meſſias, and that the kingdom of God was at hand; and it is 
very probable, that thoſe who were baptized by Chriſt, that is, 
by his Apoſtles ; for though it is exprelsly ſaid, that he bay. 


- tized none, yet what he did by his Diciples he might in a 


more general ſenſe be ſaid to have done himſelf; that theſe, l 
fay, were baptized upon the ſame ſponſions, and with the fame 
declarations, and with no other ; for the diſpenſation of the 
Meſſias was not yet opened, nor was it then fully declared 


that he was the Meſſias; howſoever this was a preparatory ini- 


tiation of ſuch as were fitted for the coming of the Meſſias; by 
it they owned their expectations of him, as then near at hand, 
and they profeſſed their repentance of their fins, and their pur- 
poſes of doing what ſhould be enjoined them by him, 

Water was a very proper emblem, to ſignify the paſſing 
from a courſe of defilement to a greater 1 of purity, 
both in doctrine and practice. 

Our Saviour in his ſtate of humiliation, as he was ſubject to 
the Moſaical Law, fo he thought fit to fulfil all the obligations 


that lay upon, the other Jews; which by a phraſe uſed among 


them he expreſſes thus, to fulfil all righteouſneſs. For though our 
Saviour had no fins to confeſs, yet that not being known, he 
might come to profeſs his belief of the diſpenſation. of the Meſ- 
ſias, that was then to appear. But how well ſoever the Jews 
might have been accuſtomed to this rite, and how proper a 


f 1 ſoever it might be to the manifeſtation of the Meſ- 


las; ” the inſtitution of Baptiſm, as it is a federal act of the 
Chriſtian religion, muſt be taken from the commiſſion that 
our Saviour gave to his Diſciples ; to go preach and make diſci- 


xx vill. 19. ples to him in all nations, (for that is the ſtrict ſignification of 


& 5 


the word) baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; teaching them to obſerve all things 
whatſoever I have commanded you. 

By the firſt teaching or making of diſciples, that muſt go 
before Baptiſm, is to be meant the convincing the world, that 
Jeſus is the Chriſt, the true Meſſias, anointed of God, with 
a fulneſs of grace and of the Spirit without meaſure ; and ſent 
to be the Saviour and Redeemer of the world. And when any 
were brought to acknowledge this, then they were to baptize 
them, to initiate them to this religion, by obliging them to 
renounce all idolatry and ungodlineſs, as well as all ſecular and 
carnal luſts, and then they led them into the water; and with 
no other garments but what might cover nature, they at 
frſt laid them down in the water, as a man is laid in a grave, 


| Rom. vi. 3, and then they ſaid thoſe words, I baptize or waſh thee in the 
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dem up again, and clean garments were put on them: from AR r. 
whence came the phraſes of being baptized into Chriſt's death; XXVII. 
of being buried with him by baptiſm, into death; of our be- By pay 
ing vile with Chriſt, and of our putting on the Lord 7 Col. il. . ; 
Grill; of putting off the Old Man and putting on the 98 
After Baptiſm was thus performed, the baptized perſon was to Rom. xiii. 
be farther inſtructed in all the ſpecialties of the Chriſtian reli. '* 
gion; and in all the rules of life that Chriſt had preſcribed. 

This was _y a different Baptiſm from St. John's; a 
profeſſion was made in it, not in general of the belief of a 
Meſſias ſoon to appear, but in particular, that Feſus was the 
Maſſas. 

The ſtipulation in St. John's Baptiſm was repentance; but 
dere it is the belief of the whole Chriſtian religion. In St. 
John's Baptiſm they indeed promiſed repentance, and he re- 
ceived them into the earneſts of the kingdom of the Meflias z 
but it does not appear that St. John either did promiſe them 
remiſſion of fins, or that he had commiſſion ſo to do: for 
repentance and remiſſion of fins were not joined together till 
after the reſurrection of Chriſt ; that he appointed that repent- Luke xxir, 
ance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in his name among all 47. 
nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. 

In the Baptiſm of Chriſt, I mean that which he appointed, 
after his reſurrection (for the Baptiſm of his Diſciples before 
that time was, no doubt, the fame with St. John's Baptiſm) 
there was to be an inſtruction given 1n that great myſtery of 
the Chriſtian religion concerning the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Ghoſt ; which thoſe who had only received St. John's 
Baptiſm knew not: they did not ſo much as know that there was Adds xix. 
Hay Ghoſt; that is, they knew nothing of the extraordinary 2, 3» 4» 5. 
effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt. And it is expreſsly faid, that thoſe 
of St, John's Baptiſm, when St. Paul explained to them the 
difference between the Paptiſm of Chriſt, and that of St. 
John, that they were baptized in the name of the Lord Feſus, 
for St. John in his Baptiſm had only initiated them to the be- 
lef of a Meflias ; but had not ſaid a word of Jeſus as being 
tat Meſſias So that this muſt be fixed, that theſe two Bap- 
ums were different; the one was a dawning or 1mperfe& be- 
pinning to the other, as he that adminiſtered the one was like 
be Herning Star before the Sun of R:ghteouſneſs. 

Our Saviour had this ordinance (that was then imperfect, 
and was to be afterwards completed when he himſelf had fi- 
wſhed all that he came into the world to do)—he had, I ſay, 
dis viſibly in his eye, when he ſpake to Nicodemus, and told 
lim, that except à man were born again, he could not ſee (or John iu. 3, 
ucern) the kingdom of God : by which he meant that entire 5, 6. 
change and renovation of a man's mind, and of all his powers, 

through 
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AR T. through which he muſt paſs, before he could diſcern the true 
XXVII. characters of the diſpenſation of the Meſſias; for that is the 


ſenſe in which the kingdom of God does ſtand, almoſt univer- 
fally through the whole Goſpel. When Nicodemus was amazed 
at this odd expreſſion, and ſeemed to take it literally, our da. 
viour anſwered more fully, Verily, verily, I jay unto thee, ex. 
cept a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. The meaning of which ſeems to be 
this, that except a man came to be renewed, by an abſolution like 
the Baptiſm which the Jews uſed, that imported the outward 
profeſſion of a change of doctrine and of heart; and with 
that, except he were inwardly changed by a ſecret power called 
the Spirit, that ſhould transform his nature, he coul] not be. 
come one of his Diſciples, or a true Chriſtian; which is meant 
by his entering into the #ingdom of Gd, or the diſpenſation of 
the Meſſias. 

Upon this inſtitution and commiſſion given by Chriſt, we ſee 
the Apoſtles went up and down preaching and baptizing. And 
ſo far were they from conſidering Baptiſin only as a carnal 
rite, or a low element, above which a higher diſpenſation 
of the Spirit was to taiſe them, that when St. Peter ſaw the 
Holy Ghoſt viſibly deſcend upon Cornelius and his frieuds, he 


Ads x. 44, upon that immediately baptized them; and ſaid, Can any may 


477 48. 


forbid (or deny) water, that theſe ſhnuld not be baptized, wich 
have received the Holy Gheft as well as we? Our Saviour has 
alſo made Baptiſm one of the precepts, though not one of the 
means, neceſiary to falvation. A mean is that which does io 
certainly procure a thing, that it being had, the thing to 
which it is a certain and neceſſary mean, is alſo had; and 
without it the thing cannot be had; there being a natural 
connection between it and the end. Whereas a precept is an 
inſtitution, in which there is no ſuch natural efficiency; but it 
is poſitively commanded ; fo that the negleCting it, is a con- 
tempt of the authority that commanded it: and therctore in 
obeying the precept, the value or virtue of the action lies 
only in the obedience. This diſtinction appears very clearly 


Mark xiv. in what our Saviour has ſaid both of Faith and Baptiſm. He 


16. 


that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; and he that be- 
lieveth not ſhall be damned. 

Where it appears that Faith is the mean of ſalvation with 
which it is to be had, and not without it; ſince ſuch a bellen. 
ing as makes a man receive the whole Goſpel as true, and {0 
firmly to depend upon the promiſes that are made in it, as to 
obſerve all the laws and rules that are preſcribed by it; ſuch a 
Faith as this gives us ſo ſure a title to all the bleſſings of this 
New Covenant, that it is impoſſible that we ſhould continue in 


this ſtate, and not partake of them; and it is no leſs f 
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tat we ſhould partake of them, unleſs we do thus believe. Tt 
were not ſuitable to the truth and holineſs of the Divine na- 
ture, to void a covenant fo folemnly made, and that in favour 
of wicked men, who will not be reformed by it: ſo Faith is 
the certain and neceſſary mean of our falvation ; and is ſo put 
by Chriſt, fince upon our having it we ſhall be ſaved, as well 
3 damned upon our not having it. 

On the other hand, the nature of a ritual action, even 
when commanded, is ſuch, that unleſs we could imagine that 
there is a Charm in it, which is contrary to the ſpirit and ge- 
nus of the Goſpel, which deſigns to fave us by reforming our 
natures, we cannot think that there can be any thing in it, 
that is of itſelf effectual as a mean; therefore it muſt only be 
conſidered as a command that is given us, which we are bound 
to obey, if we acknowledge the authority of the command, 
But this being an action that is not always in our power, but 
s to be done by another, it were to put our ſalvation or dam- 
mation in the power of another, to imagine that we cannot be 
aved without Baptiſm ; and therefore it is only a precept which 
obliges us in order to our ſalvation; and our Saviour, by leavin 
t out when he reverſed the words, ſaying only, he that belieu- 
ab not, without adding, and is not baptized, ſhall be damned, 
does plainly inſinuate that it is not a mea, but only a precept 
in order to our ſalvation. | 

As for the ends and purpoſes of Baptiſm, St. Paul gives us 
two: the one is, that we are all baptized into one Foy, we 
are made members one of another: we are admitted to the ſo- 
ciety of Chriſtians, and to all the rights and privileges of that 
body, which is the Church. And in order to this, the out- 
ward action of Baptiſm, when regularly gone about, is ſutfici= 
ent, We cannot ſec into the ſincerity of men's hearts; out- 
ward profeſſions and regular actions are all that fall under men's 
oſervation and judgment. But a ſecond end of Baptiſm is 
nternal and ſpiritual, Of this St. Paul ſpeaks in very high 
terms, when he ſays that God has ſaved us according ta his 
mercy, by the waſhing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghot. It were a ſtrange perverting the deiign of theſe 
words, to ſay, that ſomewhat fpiritual is to be underſtood by 
this waſhing of regeneration, and not Paptilm ; when as to the 
word ſave, that is here aſcribed to it, St. Peter gives that un- 
Eniably to Baptiſm ; and St. Paul elſewhere, in two different 
paces, makes our Baptiſm to repreſent owr being dead to fan, 


1 Cor. xi. 
13. 


Tit. iii. g. 


Rom. v. 


ond buried with Chriſt ; and our being riſen and quickened with Col. ii 
bun, and made alive unto God ; which are words that do very 
plainly import regeneration. So that St. Paul mult be unde- 
ood to ſpeak of Baptiſm in theſe words: here then is the in- 
Fad effect of Baptiſm ; it is a death to fin, and a new lifg. in 

| Chriſt, 
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ART. Chriſt, in imitation of him, and in conformity to his Goſpel; WM dered, | 
XXVII. So that here is very expreſsly delivered to us, ſomewhat that WM forth tl 
riſes far above the badge of a profeſſion, or a mark of difference, WM figure 
That does indeed belong to Baptiſm, it makes us the viſible WM and his 
members of that one — into which we are baptized, or Baptiſn 
admitted by Baptiſm; but that which ſaves us in it, which both digreflic 
deadens and quickens us, muſt be a thing of another nature, WM away fl 
If Baptiſm were only the receiving us into the ſociety of Chric. WM interrog 
tians, there were no need of ſaying, I baptize thee in the nan; WM tion « 
of the Father, and of the Son, of the Holy Ghoft. It were ¶ of all w. 
more proper to ſay, I baptize thee in the name or by the au. hid all | 
thority 4 the Church. Therefore theſe auguſt words, that WM that virt 
were dictated by our Lord himſelf, ſhew us that there is ſome. MW from th: 
what in it that is internal, which comes from God; that it is WM it muſt | 
an admitting men into ſomewhat that depends only on God, WM that it i 
and for the giving of which the authority can only be derived] cls of 
by him. But after all, this is not to be believed to be of the M tiles mig 
nature of a charm, as if the very act of Baptiſm carried al. nb con 
ways with it an inward regeneration. Here we muſt confeſs, I Jews ha 
that very early ſome doctrines aroſe upon Baptiſm that we which t 
cannot be determined by. The words of our Saviour to Ni. WM The fal: 
codemus were expounded fo as to import the abſolute neceſſity Ml dy that 
of Baptiſm in order to ſalvation; for it not being obſerved that mands tt 
the diſpenſation of the Meſſias was meant by the kingdom of #nd the 
God, but it being taken to ſignify eternal glory, that expreſ-ſ e toy 
fion of our Saviour's was underſtood to import this, that no /ience, : 
man could be ſaved unleſs he were baptized ; fo it was believed our thus 
to be ſimply neceſſary to ſalvation. A natural conſequence baptiſm 
that followed upon that, was to allow all perſons leave to bap- & the fe 
tize, clergy and laity, men and women, ſince it ſeemed ne- made ou 
ceflary to ſuffer every perſon to do that without which ſalvation fiat mu! 
could not be had. Upon this, theſe haſty. Baptiſms were uſed, outward 
without any ſpecial ſponſion on the part of thoſe who deſired iti ¶ C 299d ce 
of which it may be reaſonably doubted whether ſuch a Baptiſm conſcienc 
be true, in which no ſponſion is made; and this cannot be ink or 
well anſwered, but by ſaying, that a general and an implied annot ſa 
ſponſion is to be conſidered to be made by their parents while Therefor 
they deſire them to be baptized. the forgi1 
Another opinion that aroſe out of the former, was the won the 
mixing of the outward and the inward effects of Baptiſm ; it ud other 
being believed that every perſon that was born of the water wen the 
was alſo born of the Spirit; and that the renewing of the Hoy de actior 
Gheft, did always accompany the waſhing of regeneration. Andtim are 
this obliged St. Auſtin (as was formerly told) to make that di , but 
ference between the Regenerate and the Predeſtinated; for hey matter, ] 
thought that all who were baptized, were alſo regenerated. St Wich, or 
Peger has ſtated this ſo fully, that if his words are well conf- der to th 
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tered, they will clear the whole matter. He, after he had ſet ART. 
forth the miſerable ſtate in which mankind was, under the XXVII. 
fgure of the deluge, in which an ark was prepared for Noah 
and his family, ſays upon that, the lite figure whereunto even 1 Pet. iii, 
Baptiſm doth alſo now fave us. Upon which he makes a ſhort 21. 
digreſſion to explain the nature of Baptiſm, not the putting 

away the filth of the fleſh, but the anſwer (or the demand and 
interrogation) of a good conſcience towards Gad; by the reſur- 

auction of Feſus Chriſt, wha is gone into heaven. The meaning 

of all which is, that Chriſt having riſen again, and having then 

had all poꝛber in heaven and in earth given to him, he had put 

that virtue in Baptiſm, that by it we are ſaved, as in an ark, 

from that miſerable ſtate in which the world lies, and in which 

t muſt periſh. But then he explains the way how it ſaves us; 

that it is not as a phyſical action, as it waſhes away the filthi- 

neſs of the fleſh or of the body, like the notion that the Gen- 

tles might have of their februations ; or, which is more natu- 


| al, confidering to whom he writes, like the opinions that the 


Jews had of their cleanſings after their legal impurities, from 
which their waſhings and bathings did abſolutely free them. 
The falvation that we Chriſtians have by Baptiſm, is effected 
by that federation into which we enter, when upon the de- 
mands that are made of our renouncing the Devil, the world, 
and the fleſh, and of our believing in Chriſt, and our 3 
ance towards God, we make ſuch aπ ers from a good con- 
ſence, as agree with the end and deſign of Baptiſm ; then by 
our thus coming into covenant with God, we are ſaved in 
Baptiſm. So that the ſalvation by Baptiſm is — by reaſon 
of the federal compact that is made in it. Now this bein 
made outwardly, according to the rules that are preſeri 

that muſt make the Baptiſm good among men, as to all the 
outward and viſible effects of it: but ſince it is the anſwer of 
a good conſcience only that ſaves, then an anſwer from a bad 
conſcience, from a hypocritical perſon, who does not inwardly 
think or purpoſe, according to what he profeſſes outwardly, 
cannot ſave, but does on the contrary aggravate his damnation. 
Therefore our Article puts the efficacy of Baptiſm, in order to 
the forgiveneſs of our fins, and to our adoption and falyation, 
upon the virtue of prayer to God ; that is, upon thoſe vows 
and other acts of devotion that accompany them: ſo that 
when the ſeriouſneſs of the mind accompanies the regularity of 
the action, then both the outward and inward effects of Bap- 
tim are attained by it; and we are not only baptized into one 
lach, but are alſo ſaved by Baptiſm, So that upon the whole 
matter, Baptiſm is a federal admiſſion into Chriſtianity, in 
which, on God's part, all the bleſſings of the Goſpel are made 
ger to the baptized ; and, on the other hand, the perſon — 

ti 


384 AN EXPOSITION OF 
AR T. tized takes on him, by a ſolemn profeſſion and vow, to obſerys 
XXVII. and adhere to the whole Chriſtian religion. So it is a very na. 
— tural diſtinction to ſay, that the outward effects of Baptiſm 
follow it as outwardly performed; but that the inward effects of 
it follow upon the inward acts: but this difference is {ill to 
be obſerved between inward acts and outward actions, that 
when the outward action is rightly performed, the Church muſt 
reckon the Baptiſm good, and never renew it : but if one has 
been wanting in the inward acts, thoſe may be afterwards re- 
newed, and that want may be made up by repentance. 

Thus all that the Scriptures have told us concerning Bap- 
tilm, ſeems to be ſufficiently explained. There remains only 
one place that may ſcem ſome what ſtrange. St. Paul (ays, 

1 Cor. i. 17. that Chrift ſent him not ie baptize, but to preach ; which ſome 
have carried ſo far as to infer from thence, that preaching is of 
more value than Baptiſm. But it is to be conſidered, that the 
preaching of the Apoſtles was of the nature of a promulgation 
made by heralds; it was an act of a ſpecial authority, by 
which he in particular was to convert the world from !dolatry 

AQsviii.26, and Judaiſm, to acknowledge F«ſus to be the true Meſſcas. 


tothe end. Now when men, by the preaching of the Apoſtles, and by 
the miracles that accompanied it, were ſo wrought on, as to 
believe that Zeſus was the Chriſt; then according to the practice 
Ads xvi. of Philip towards the Eunuch of Ethiopia; and of St. Paul to 


37, 32, 33- his Jailor at Philippi, they might immediately baptize them; 

E moſt commonly there was a ſpecial inſtruction to be uſech 

efore perſons were baptized, who might in general have ſome 

conviction, and yet nct be fo fully ſatisfied, but that a great 

deal of more pains was to be taken to carry them on to that ful 

aſſurance of faith which was neceſſary. This was a work of 

much time, and was to be managed by the Paſtors or T eachers 

of the ſeveral Churches; fo that the meaning of what St. Paul 

ſays was this, that he was to publiſh the Goſpel from city to 

City, but could not deſcend to the particular labour of prepar- 

ing and inſtructing of the perſons to be baptized, and to the 

bapiizing them when ſo prepared. If he had entered upon this 

work, he could not have made that progreſs, nor have founded 

thoſe Churches that he did. All this is therefore miſunder{tood, 

when it is applied to ſuch preaching as is ſtill continued in the 

Church ; which does not ſucceed the apoſtolical preaching, that 

was inſpired and infallible, but comes in the room of that in 

ſtruction and teaching which was tien performed by the Paſtors 
of the Church. 

The laſt head in this Article relates to the Baptiſm of In 
fants, which is ſpoken of with that moderation which appears 
very eminently through the whole Articles of our Church. Ot 
this head, it is only ſaid to be moſt agreeable with the inſtitu 
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ton of Chriſt, and that therefore it is to be in any ways retained 
n the Church. Now to open this, it is to be conſidered, that 


ITY na- 

* hough Baptiſm and Circumciſion do not in every particular — 
Fects of come to a paraſtel, yet they do agree in two things: tue one is, 

{till to dat both were the rites of admiſſion into their reſpective co- 

s, that I venants, and to the rights and privileges that did ariſe out of 

h muſt them ; and the other is, that in them both there was an obli- 

one has cation laid on the perſons to the obſervance of that whole law 

rds re- WM to which they were fo initiated. St. Paul arguing againſt cir- 

cumciſion, lays this down as an unconteſted maxim, that if a 

g Bap- nan was circumciſed, he became thereby a debtor tothe whale aw. Galat. v. 3. 
ns only Parents had, by the Jewiſh conſtitution, an authority given 

ul ſays, WT them to conclude their children under that obligation; fo that 

ch ſome Wl the ſoul and will of the child was fo far put in the power of 

1g is of de parents, that they could bring them under federal obliga- 

nat the tons, and thereby procure to them a ſhare in federal bleſſings. 

lgation {WY And it is probable, that from hence it was, that when the Jews 

rity, by Wh wade proſelytes, they conſidered them as having ſuch authority 

!dolatry {MW over their children, that they baptized them firſt, and then 

15. circumciſed them, though infants. 

and by WW Now ſince Chriſt took Baptiſm from them, and appointed it 

1, as to e be the federal admiſſion to his religion, as Circumciſion 

practice ¶ had been in the Moſaical diſpenſation, it is reaſonable to be- 

Paul to lere, that except where he declared a change that he made 

> them; it, in all other reſpects it was to go on and to continue as 

be uſed, before; eſpecially when the Apoſtles in their firſt preaching 
we ſome old the Jews, that the promiſes were made to them and to Ads ii. 39. 
a great beir children; which the Jews muſt have underſtood accord- 
that full Mag to what they were already in poſſeſſion of, that they could 

work of uitiate their children into their religion, bring them under 
"eachers {Wie obligations of it, and procure to them a thare in thoſe 

St. PaulOPſlings that belonged to it. The law of nature and na- 
city toons puts children in the power of their parents; they are 
prepar- Naturally their guardians; and if they are entitled to any thing, 
d to theWſeir parents have a right to tranſact about it, becauſe of the 
pon this {Weakneſs of the child; and what contracts ſoever they make, 
founded Wy which the child does not loſe, but is a gainer, theſe do cer- 
gerſtood any bind the child. It is then ſuitable both to the conſti- 
ed in theton of mankind, and to the diſpenſation of the Moſaical 
ing, that{Wvenant, that parents may dedicate their children to God, 
f that in ad bring them under the obligations of the Goſpel ; and if 
e Paſtor ey may do that, then they certainly procure to them with it, 


rin lieu of it, a ſhare in the bleflings and promiſes of the 


m of InyWoopel. So that they may offer their children either them- 
1 appear eves, or by ſuch others of their friends, to whom for, that 
rch, Ongccaſion they transfer that right which they have, to tranſact 
inſtitu - and to bind their children. 
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All this receives a great confirmation from the deciſion 


- which St. Paul makes upon a caſe that muſt have happened com. 


monly at that time; which was, when one of the parties in a 
married ſtate, huſband or wife, was converted, while the 
other continued {till in the former ſtate of idolatry, or infide. 
lity: here then a ſcruple naturally aroſe, whether a Believer 
or Chriſtian might till live in a married ſtate with an Infidel, 
Beſides the ill uſage to which that diverſity of religion might 
give occaſion ; another difficulty might be made, whether 3 
perſon defiled by idolatry, did not communicate that impurity to 
the Chriſtian, and whether the children born in ſuch a mar. 
riage, were to be reckoned a holy ſeed, according to the Jewiſh 
phraſe, or an unholy, unclean children, that is Heatheniſh 
children; who were not to be dedicated to God, nor to be ad- 
mitted into covenant with him: for unclean in the Old Teſta. 
ment, and uncircumciſed, ſignify ſometimes the fame thing; 


and fo St. Peter ſaid that in the caſe of Cornelius God had 
© ſhewed him, that he ſhould call no man common or unclean; in 
alluſion to all which St. Paul determines the caſe, not by an 
immediate revelation, but by the inferences that he drew from 
what had been revealed to him ; he does appoint the Chriſtian 
to live with the Infidel, and ſays, that the Chriſtian is fo far from 


being de filed by the Inhdel, that there is a communication of: 
bleſſing that paſſes from the Chriſtian to the Infidel; the one bein 


the better for the prayers of the other, and ſharing in the bleſlings 


beſtowed on the other: the better part was accepted of God, 
whom mercy rejoices over judgment, There was a communicatiot 


of a bleſſing that the Chriſtian derived to the Infidel; which atle 


went ſo far, that their children were not unclean ; that is, ſhut 
out from being dedicated to God, but were holy, Now it is u 


be conſidered that in the New Teſtament Chriſtians, and Saints 
or Holy, ſtand all promiſcuouſly. The purity of the Chriſti 
doctrine, and the dedication b 

themſelves to God, makes them Holy. 


In Scripture Holineſs ſtands in a double ſenſe, the one is a trus 
and real purity, by which a man's faculties and actions become 


holy; the other is a dedicated holineſs, when any thing is appro 
priated to God ; in which ſenſe it ſtands moſt commonly in th 
Old Teſtament. So times, places, and not only perſons, bu 
even utenſils applied to the ſervice of God, are called Ha 
In the New Teſtament, Chriſtian and Saint are the fame thing 
ſo the ſaying that children are Holy when one of the parents | 


a Chriſtian, muſt import this, that the child has alſo a right te 
be made Holy, or to be made a Chriſtian ; and by conſequence 


that by the parents dedication that child may be made Hy, 0 
a Chriſtian, 
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Upon theſe reaſons we conclude, that though there is no ex- AR T. 
eſs precept or rule given in the New Teſtament for the Baptiſm XXVII. 
of Infants, yet it is moſt agreeable to the inftitution of Chriſt, 
{nce he conformed his inſtitutions to thoſe of the Moſaical Law, 

i far as could conſiſt with his deſign ; and therefore in a thing 
o this kind, in which the juſt tenderneſs of the human na- 
ure does diſpoſe parents to ſecure to their children a title to 
de mercies and bleſſings of the Goſpel, there is no reaſon to 
ink that this being lo fully ſet forth and aſſured to the Jews in 
de Old Teſtament, that Chriſt ſhould not have intended to 


ze parents the ſame comforts and aflurances by his Goſpel, that 


bey had under the Law of Moſes : ſince nothing is faid againſt 
i, we may conclude from the nature of the two diſpenſations, 


ud the proportion and gradation that is between them, that 


tildren under the New Teſtament are a holy ſeed, as well as 


bey were under the Old; and by conſequence that they may be 


pw baptized as well as they were then circumciſed. 
If this may be done, then it is very reaſonable to ſay what is 
ud in the Article concerning it, that :t ought in any wiſe to be 


rained in the Church : for the ſame humanity that obliges pa- 


nts to feed their children, and to take care of them while they 
re in ſuch a helpleſs ſtate, muſt dictate, that it is much more 


mcumbent on them, and is as much more neceſſary, as the foul 


more valuable than the body, for them to do all that in them 
xs for the ſouls of their children, for ſecuring to them a ſhare 
| the bleſſings and privileges of the Goſpel, and for dedicating 
tem early to the Chriſtian religion. The office for baptizing 
nants is in the ſame words with that for perſons of riper age; 
keauſe infants being then in the power of their parents, who 
je of age, are conſidered as in them, and as binding themſelves 
the vows that they make in their name. Therefore the of- 
ee carries on the ſuppoſition of an internal regeneration ; and 
| that helpleſs ſtate the infant is offered up and dedicated to 
od; and provided, that when he comes to age he takes thoſe 
ws on himſelf, and lives like a perſon fo in covenant with 
od, then he ſhall find the full effects of Baptiſm ; and if he 
les in that ſtate of incapacity, he being dedicated to God, is 
tainly accepted of by him; and by being put in the ſecond 
lam, all the bad effects of his having deſcended from the firſt 
dam, are quite taken away: Chriſt, when on earth encouraged 
ole who brought little children to him, he took them in his Matt. xix. 
ms, and laid his hands on them, and bleſſed them, and faid, 13, 14+ 
Wer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
juch is the kingdom of God, Whatever theſe words may 
emify myſtically, the literal meaning of them is, that little 
udren may be admitted into the diſpenſation of the Meilias, 


K by conſequence that they may be baptized. 
82 2 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Of the Lord's Supper. 


The Suppe: of the Lozd is not only a Sign of the Log 
that Chriſtians ought to Have among themſclves on 
to another; but rather it is a Sacrament of our u 
demption by Chriſt's Death: Inſomuch that to ſuck 
as rightly, worthiln, and with Faith, receive t 
lame, the read which we break is a partaking ef 
the Bodp of Chriſt, and likewiſe the Cup of Bleſſing 
is a partaking of the Blood of Chriſt. Tranſubfan 
tiation (or the Change ot the Subſtante of Bead an 
Wine) in the Supper of the Lozd, cannot be prob 
ed by Holn Writ, but it is repugnant to the plan 
Words of Scripture, overthroweth the Nature of 
Dacrament, and hath given Occaſion to many Zu 
pezititions, The Eodp of Chriſt is given, taken, an 
eaten in the Duppe? only after a Heavenly and Spi 
ritual Panner, and the mean whereby the Body of 
Chriſt is received and eaten in the Suppez, is Faith 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not by 
Chriſt's Ordinance reſezved, carried about, lifted in 
and worſhipped. 


In the Edition of theſe Articles in Edward VI's Reign 
there was another long Paragraph againſt Tranſub 
ſtantiation added in theſe words: Fozaſmucrh as th 
Truth of Pan's Nature requireth that the Lody 0 
one and the ſelf-ſame Man cannot be at one time it 
divers Places, but muſk needs be in one ceztain ?2lace 
therefoze the Body of Chriſt cannot be preſent at on 
time in many and divers Plates: and becauſe, a 
Yolp Stzipture doth teach, Chziſt was taken up int 
Heaven, and there ſhall continue unto the End 0 
the World; a Faithful Pan ought not eithez to bs 
lieve, or openlp confeſs the Real aud Bodilp {22eſent 
as then term it, of Chriſt's Fleſh and Blood in tl 
Satzament of the Lord's Suppez. 


ART. HEN theſe Articles were at firſt prepared by the co 
XXVII. vocation in Queen Elizabeth's reign, this paragrap 
= Was made a part of them; for the original ſubſcription by bot 
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buſes of convocation, yet extant, ſhews this. But the de- ART. 
fn of the government was at that time much turned to the XX VIII. 
trawing over the body of the nation to the reformation, in 
et whom the old leaven had gone deep; and no part of it deeper 
3X 2.00 tan the belief of the corporeal preſence of Chriſt in the Sacra- 
bes one ent; therefore it was thought not expedient to offend them 
Our n fo particular a definition in this matter; in which the very 
to ſuch word Real Preſence was rejected. It might, perhaps, be alſo ſug- 
ive ti eted, that here a definition was made that went too much up- 
king ofen te principles of natural philoſophy; which how true ſoever, 
Vlefina (al might not be the proper ſubject of an Article of Religion. 
5 Therefore it was thought fit to ſuppreſs this paragraph; though 
ubfan t was a part of the Article that was ſubſctibed, yet it was not 
cad aug uſhed, but the paragraph that follows, The Body of Chriſt, &c. 
ve provWy:s put in its ſtead, and was received and publiſhed by the next 
he plainMWconvocation ; which upon the matter was a full explanation of 
ure of ie way of Chriſt's preſence in this ſacrament; that he is preſent 
. na heavenly and ſpiritual manner, and that faith is the mean 
* Al h which he is received. I his ſeemed to be more theological z 
zen, an id it does indeed amount to the ſame thing. But howſoever we 
nd Spi what was the ſenſe of the firſt convocation in Queen Eliza- 


Sodp or reign ; it differed in nothing from that in King Edward's 
8 Faith ne: and therefore though this paragraph is now no part of 
6 not bit Articles, yet we are certain that the Clergy at that time did 
lifted u all doubt of the truth of it: we are ſure it was their opi- 


on: ſince they ſubicribed it, though they did not think fit to 

| ubliſh it, at firſt; and though it was afterwards changed for 
's Reign cher, that was the ſame in ienſe, 
TranſubWM ln the treating of this Article, I ſhall firſt lay down the 
ch as th detrine of this Church, with the grounds of it; and then [I 
1-0dv 0 all examine the doctrine of the Church of Rome, which 
=. © * Wilt be done copiouſly : for next to the doctrine of Infalli- 
b tumt U lity, this is the moſt valued of all their other tenets; this is 
in Plate moſt important in itſelf, ſince it is the main part of their 
nt at dug erhip, and the chief ſubject of all their devotions. There 
caiſc, a nt any one thing in which both Clergy and Laity are more 
n up in erned; which is more generally ſtudied, and for which 
e end off” pretend they have more plauſible colours, both from 
her to dure and the Fathers: and if ſenſe and reaſon ſeem to 
Ur? els hard upon it, they reckon, that as they underſtand the 
{92elent ds of St. Paul, every thought muſt be captivated into the 2 Cor. x. 6. 
30d in t ne of faith, 

In order to the expounding our doctrine, we muſt conſider 
by the coll occaſion and the inſtitution of this ſacrament. The Jews 
"y agrar required once a year to meet at Jeruſalem, in remem- 
Lays 1* ance of the deliverance of their fathers out of Egypt. 
10N dont loſcs appointed that every family ſhould kill a lamb, whoſe Exod. xii.rc. 

od was to be ſprinkled on their door-poſts and lintels, 

e 3 and 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 
AR T. and whoſe fleſh they were to eat; at the ſight of which 14 
XXVIII. thus ſprinkled, the deſtroying Angel that was to be ſent out 
to kill the firſt born of every family in Egypt, was to pa; 
over all the houſes that were ſo marked: and from that paſſmns 
by or over the Iſraelites, the lamb was called the Lord's paſs. 
ver, as being then the ſacrifice, and afterwards the memoxia 
of that paſſover. The people of Iſrael were required to keep 
up the memorial of that tranſaction, by ſlaying a lamb be. 
fore the place where God ſhould ſet his name; and by eating 
it up that night: they were alſo to eat with it a fallad of bit. 
ter herbs and unleavened bread; and when they went to eat 
of the lamb, they repeated theſe words of Moſes; that it wa 
the Lord's paſſever. Now though the firſt lamb that was kills 
in Egypt, was indeed the ſacrifice upon which God promiſed 
to paſs over their houſes; yet the Jambs that were afterwards 
offered, were only the memorials of it; though they ſtill carried 
that name, which was given to the firſt; and were called the 
Lords paſſover. 
So that the Jews were in the paſchal ſupper accuſtomed t 
call the memorial of.a thing, by the name of that of which i 
was the memorial: and as the deliverance out of Egypt w: 
a type and repreſentation of that greater deliverance, that w 
2 . 7. were to have by the Mefſias, the firſt lamb being the facrificy 
— of that deliverance, and the ſucceeding lambs the memoria 
Matt. xxvi.Of it; ſo in order to this new and greater deliverance Chr 
himſelf was our paſſmver that was ſacrificed for us: H 
was the Lamb of God that was both to take away the fins 1 
the world, and was to lead captivity captive : to bring us ou 
of the bondage of fin and Satan into the obedience of hi 
Goſpel. | 
He therefore choſe the time of the paſſover, that he mig 
be then offered up for us; and did inſtitute this memorial of it 
Luke xxii. while he was celebrating the Jewiſh paſcha with his Diſciple 
19: .. Who were ſo much accuſtomed to the forms and phraſes of th 
Tee323 ſupper, in which every maſter of a family did officiate amor 
his houſhold, that it was very natural to them to underſtand : 
that our Saviour ſaid or did, according to thoſe forms wit 
which they were acquainted. 

There were after ſupper, upon a new covering of the t 
ble, loaves of unleavened bread, and cups of wine ſet e 
it; in which though the bread was very unacceptable, yet the 
drank liberally of the wine: Chriſt took a portion of ti 
bread, and brake it, and gave it to his Diſciples, and ſaid, 7 
is my body which is broken 2 you Do this in rememi an 
of me, He did not ſay only, this is my body, but this !s 
body broken ; ſo that his body muſt be underſtood to be ther 
in its broken ſtate, if the words are to be expounded literal 


And no reaſon can be aſſigned why the word broken ſhould 
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fy ſeparated from body; or that the breed ſhould be literally A R T. 
dis body, and not literally his b9dy broker: the whole period XXVII. 
nuſt be either literally true, or muſt be underſtood myſticall y. 
And if any will ſay, that his body cannot be there but in the 
ame ſtate in which it is now in heaven; and ſince it is not 
now broken, nor is the blood ſhed or ſeparated from the bod 
there, therefore the words muſt be underſtood thus; This 16 
ny body which is to be broken. But from thence we argue, that 
ince all is one period, it muſt be all underſtood in the ſame man- 
per: and ſince it is impoſſible that broten and ed can be un- 
&erſtood literally of the body and blood, that therefore the whole 
xs to be myſtically underſtood; and this appears more evident 
ince the Diſciples, who were naturally flow at underſtanding 
th: eaſieſt myſteries, that he opened to them, muſt naturally 
have underſtood thoſe words as they did the other words of the 
uſchal ſupper, This is the Lord's paſjover ; that is, this is the 
memorial of it: and that the rather, ſince Chriſt added theſe 
words, Do this im remembrance of me. If they had underſtood 
hem in -any other ſenſe, that muſt have ſurpriſed them, and 
naturally have led them to aſk him many queſtions : which 
we find them doing upon occaſions that were much leſsſur- 
riſing, as appears by the queſtions in the 14th of St. John, 
that diſcourſe coming probably immediately after this inſtitu- 
tion: whereas no queſtion was aſked upon this; ſo it is rea- 
bnable to conclude that they could underſtand theſe words, 
This is my body, no other way, but as they underſtood that of 
the lamb, This is the Lord's paſſover. And by conſequence, 
8 their celebrating the paſcha was a conſtant memorial of the 
feliverance out of Egypt, and was a ſymbolical action by which 
hey had a title to the bleflings of the covenant that Moſes 
made with their fathers ; it was natural for them to conclude, 
that after Chriſt had made himſelf to be truly that, which the 
rſt lamb was in a type, the true ſacrifice of a greater and 
letter paſſover 3 they were to commemorate it, and to commu- 
nente in the benefits and effects of it, by continuing that action 


H taking, bleſſing, breaking and diſtributing of bread : which 


n to be the memorial and the communion of his death in all 
kceeeding ages. 
This will yet appear more evident from the ſecond part of 


Ws inſtitution; he took the cup and bleſſed it, and gave it to 
dem, ſaying, This cup is the New Teſlament, or New Cove- 


ant, in my blond: drink ye all of it. Or, as the other Goſ- 

ls report it, This is my blood of the New Teſtament, which is 

Ned for many for the remiſſion of fins. As Moſes had enjoined 

1 prinkling of the blood of the lamb, ſo he himſelf ſprinkled 

ith the book of the law, and all the people, with the blood 

f calves and of goats, ſaying, This is the blaed of the New Heb. ix. 20. 
Cc4 Teſta. 
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Pal. cx vi. 


Levit. vii. 
26, 27. 


Levit. x vii. 


14. 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


Teſtament (or Covenant) which Cd hath enjoined you, The 
blood of the paſcha! lainb was the token of that covenant which 
God made then with them. 

The Jews were under a very ſtrict prohibition of eating na 
blood at all : but it ſeems by the Pſalms, that when they pai 
their vows unto God, they took in their hands 4 cup of ſalt ation, 
that is, of an ack nowledgment of their ſalvation, and ſo were 
to rejoice before the Lord. 

Theſe being the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, they coull 
not N horror have heard Chriſt, when he gave them the 
cup, ſay, This is my bload : the prohibition of blood was given 
in ſuch ſevere terms, as that God world ſet his face ageing bi 
that did eat blood, and cut him off from among his fpeqple, 
And this was ſo often repeated in the books of Moſes, that be- 
ſides the natural horror which humanity gives at the mention 
of drinking a man's blood, it was a ſpecial part of their te- 
ligion to make no uſe of blood ; yet after all this, the Diſciple 
were not ſtartled at it: which ſhews that they muſt have under- 
ſtood it in ſuch a way as was agreeable to the law and cuſtoms 
of their country: and fince St. Luke and St. Paul report the 
words that our Saviour ſaid when he gave it, difterently from 
what is reported by St. Matthew and St. Mark, it is moſt 
probable that he ſpake both the one and the other; that be 
firſt ſaid, This is my blood, and then, as a clearer explanation of 
it, he ſaid, This cup is the New Teſtament in my blood : the one 
being a more caſy expreſſion, and in a ſtyle to which the Jews 
had been more accuſtomed. They knew that the blood dd 
the lamb was ſprinkled; and by their ſo doing they entered 
into a covenant with God: and though the blood was nere 
to be ſprinkled after the firſt paſlover; yet ic was to be poured 
out before the Lord, in remembrance of that ſprinkling i 
Egypt: in remembrarce of that deliverance, they drank of i 
cup of bicfling and ſalvation, ard rejoiced before the Lott 
So that they could not underſtand our Saviour otherwie, tha 
that the cup fo bleſſed, was to be to them the aſſurance of 
Aw Teftament or Covenant, which was to be eſtablithed byti 
blood of Chriſt; and which was to be ſhed: in licu of whic! 
they were to drink this cup of bleſſing and praiſe, 

According to their cuſtoms and Phraſcs, the Diſciple 

ould underſtand our Saviour's words in this ſenſe, and in; 
other. So that if he had intended that they ſhould have unde! 
ſtood him otherwiſe, he muſt have expreſſed himſelf in anotht 
manner; and muſt have enlarged upon it, to have correct 
thoſe notions, into which it was otherwiſe moſt natural | 
Jews to have fallen. Here is alſo to be remembered that whic 
was formerly obſerved, upon the word broken, that if t 
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rally the blood of Chriſt, it muſt be his blood fed, poured out 
of his veins, and ſeparated from his body. And if it is impoſſi- 
ble to underſtand it ſo, we conclude that we are in the right to 
underſtand the whole period in a myſtical and figurative tenſe, 
And ther: fore ſince a man born and bred a Jew, and more 
particularly accuſtomed to the paſchal ceremonies, could not 
have underſtood our Saviour's words, chiefly at the time of 
that feſtivity, otherwiſe, than of a new covenant that he was 
to make, in which his bedy was to be broxen, and his blood ſhed 
for the remiſſion of fins; and that he was to ſubſtitute bread 
and wine, to be the laſting memorials of it; in the repeating of 
which, his Diſciples were to renew their covenant with God, 
and to claim a ſhare in the bleſſings of it: this, I ſay, was the 
ſenſe that muſt naturally have occurred to a Jew; upon all this, 
we muſt conclude, that this is the true ſenſe of thele words: 
or, that otherwiſe our Saviour muſt have enlarged more upon 
them, and exprefled his meaning more particularly. vince 
therefore he ſaid no more than what, according to the ideas and 
cuſtoms of the Jews, muſt have been underſtood as has been 
explained, we muſt conclude, that it, and it only, is the true 
ſenſe of them. 

But we muſt neut conſider the importance of a long diſ- 
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AR TFT. 
XXVIiL. 


courſe of our Saviour's, ſet down by St. John, which teems Johnvi. 32, 


ſuch a preparation of his Apoſtles to underſtand this inſtitution 
literally, that the weight of this argument muſt turn upon the 
meaning of that diſcourſe, The deſign of that was to thew, 
tat the doctrine of Chriſt was more excellent than the law 
of Moſes ; that though Moſes gave the Iſraelites manna from 
heaven, to nouriſh their bodies, yet notwithſtanding that they 
wed in the wilderneſs : but Chriſt was to give his followers 
luch food that it ſhould give them 4%; ſo that if they did eat 
of it, they ſhould never die: where it is apparent, that the bread 
and nouriſhment muſt be ſuch as the //e was; and that being 
eternal and ſpiritual, the bread muſt be to underſtood: for it is 
clearly expreſſed how that food was to be received; he that 
beleveth on me, hath everlaſting life. 

dince then he had formerly ſaid, that the bread which he 
was to give, ſhould make them {ve for ever; and ſince here 
it is faid, that this life is given by faith; then this bread 
muſt be his doctrine: for, this is that which faith receives. 
And when the Jews deſired him to give them evermore of 


33. 


ver. 40. 


that bread, he anſwered, am the bread of life, he that Coe ver. 47. 43, 
to me ſhall never hunger; and he that believeth on me, ſhall never 51. 


xr 4 
n theſe words he tells them that they reccived that bread 
by coming to him, and by believing on him. Chriſt calls him- 


klf that bread, and ſays, that a man mujt eat thereof, which 


15 


394 AN EXPOSITION or 


AR T. is plainly a figure; and if figures are confeſſed to be in ſome 

XXV1ll. parts of their diſcourſe, there is no reaſon to deny that they run 

quite through it. Chrift ſays, that this bread was hi; Fall 

which he was to give for the life of the world; which can only 

be meant of his offering himſelf up upon the crofs for the ſins 

of the world. The Jews murmured at this, and ſaid, Fw can 

this man give us his fleſh to eat? Co which our Saviour anſwers, 

Johnvi. 53, that except they did eat the * aud drink the blood of the Son of 
$455 Man, they had no life in them. 

Now if thele words are to be underſtood of a literal eating 
of his fleſh in the Sacrament, then no man can be ſaved 
that does not receive it: it was a natural conſequence of the 
expounding theſe words of the Sacrament, to give it to chil. 
dren, fince it is fo expreſsly ſaid, that life is not to be had 
without it. But the words that come next, carry this matter 
farther _ eateth my fleſh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life. It is plain that Chriſt is here ſpeaking of that without 
which no man can have %, and by which all who receive it 
have {i/e; if therefore this is to be expounded of the Sacra- 
ment, none can be damned that does receive it, and none can 

be faved that receives it not. 

Therefore ſince eternal life does always follow the eating 
of Chrift's fieſh, and the drinking his blood, and cannot be 

ad without it; then this muſt be meant of an internal and 
ſpiritual feeding on him : for, as none are ſaved without that, 
ſo all are ſaved that have it. This is yet clearer from the 
words that follow, my fleſh is meat indeed, and my blend is 
drink indeed : it may well be inferred, that Chriſt's fleſh is 
eaten in the ſame ſenſe, in which he ſays it is meat; now cer- 
tainly it is not literally meat : for none do ſay that the body is 
nouriſhed by it; and yet there is ſomewhat emphatical in this, 
ſince the word indeed is not added in vain, but to give weight 
to the expreſſion. 
ver. 56. It is alſo ſaid, he that eats my fie and drinks my blind, 
dwells in me and I in him. Here the deſcription ſeems to be 
made of that eating and drinking of his fleſh and blood; 
that it is ſuch as the mutual indwelling of Chriſt and believers 
is. Now that is certainly only internal and ſpiritual, and not 
carnal or literal ; and therefore ſuch alſo muſt the eating and 
drinking be. 

All this ſeems to be very fully confirmed from the concluſion 
of that diſcourſe, which ought to be conſidered as the key to 
it all; for when the Jews were offended at the hardneſs of 

ver 61. Chriſt's diſcourſe, he ſaid, It is the ſpirit that quickeneth ; the 
fleſh profiteth nothing : the words I ſpeak unto you, they are 
ſpirit and they are life: which do plainly import, that his 
former diſcourſe was to be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, that 
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it was a divine ſpirit that quickened them, or gave them that ART. 
eternal life, of which he had been ſpeaking : and that the fleſh, XXVIIL 


his natural body, was not the conveyer of it 

All that is confirmed by the ſenſe in which we find eating 
and drinfing frequently uſed in the Scripiures, according to 
what is obſerved by Jewiſh writers; they {tand for wiſdom, 
learning, and all intellectual apprehenſions through which the 
ſoul of man is preſerved, by the perfection that is in them, as 
the body is preſerved by food: So buy and eat, eat fat of things, 
drink of wine well refined. 


Maimonides alſo obſerves, that whenſoever ' eating and Marc Ne- 
drinking are mentioned in the Book of Proverbs, they are vochim. 


to be underſtood of wiſdom and the law: and after he has 
brought ſeveral places of Scripture to this purpoſe, he con- 
cludes, that becauſe this acceptation of eating, cecurs fo often 
and is ſo manifeſt, as if it were the primary and moſt proper 
ſenſe of the word; therefore hunger and thir/t ſiand for a 
privation of wiſdom and underſtanding. And the Chaldee Para- 


phraſt turns theſe words, ye ſhall draw water out of the wells in. xii. 3 


ef ſalvation; thus, ye ball receive a new doctrine with jay 
from ſome ſeleft perſons, 

Since then the figure of eating and drintins was uſed 
among the Jews, for receiving and imbibing a doctrine; it 
was no wonder if our Saviour purſued it in a diſcourſe, in 
which there are ſeveral hints given to thew us that it ought to 
be ſo underſtood. | 

It is further obſervable, that our Saviour did frequently fol- 
low that common way of inſtruction among the Eaſtern na- 
tions, by figures that to us would ſeem ſtrong and bold. Theſe 
were much uſed in thoſe parts, to excite the attention of the 
bearers; and they are not always to be ſeverely expounded ac- 
cording to the full extent that the words will bear. The pa- 
table of the unjuſt judge, of the unjuſt ſteward, of the ten 
* of plucking out the right eye, and cutting off the 
right hand or foot, and ſeveral others, might be iuſtanced. 
Our Saviour in theſe conſidered the genius of thoſe to whom he 
ſpoke: fo that theſe figures muſt be reſtrained only to that 
particular, for which he meant them ; and muſt not. be ſtretched 
to every thing to which the words may be carried. We find 
our Saviour compares himſelf to a great many things; to a 
vine, a door, and a way: and therefore when the ſcope of a 
diſcourſe does plainly run in a figure, we are not to go and 
deſcant on every word of it; much leſs may any pretend to 
lay, that ſome parts of it are to be underſtood literally, and 
ſome parts figuratively. 

For inſtance, if that chapter of St. John is to be underſtood 
literally, then Chriſt's Hb and Cle mult be the nouriſhment 


of 
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AN 


ART. of our bodies, fo as to be meat indeed; and that we ſha!! 


XXVII. 


neben hunger any more, aud never die after we have eat of it. 14 


— therefore all do conſeſs that thoſe expreilions are to be under. 


1 Cor. x. 
16. 


{tcod figuratively, chen we have the famc reaſon to conclude 
that the whole is a figure: for, it is as reaſonable for us to.make 
all of it a figure, as it js for them to make thoſe parts of it 3 
figure, which they cannot conveniently expound mn a literal 
ſenſe. From all which it is abundantly clear that nothing can 
be drawn from that diſcourſe of our Saviour's, to make it rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the words of the inſtitution of this Sa- 
crament ought to be literally underſtood: on the contrary, our 
Saviour himſelf calls the wine, after thoſe words had been 
uſed by him, the fruit of the vine, which is as ſtrict a form 
of ſpecch as can well be imagined, to make us underſtand that 
the nature of the wine was not altered: and when St. Paul 
treats of it in thoſe two chapters, in which all that is left us be- 
ſides the hiſtory of the inſtitution concerning the Sacrament is 
to be found, he calls it five times bread, and never once the 
body of Chriſt. In one place he calls it the communion of the 
body, as the cup is the communion of the blood of Chr}, 
Which is rather a ſaying, that it is in ſome ſort and after a man- 
ner the body and the blood of Chriſt, than that it is fo ſtrictly 
ſpeaking. 

If this Sacrament had been that myſterious and unconceiva- 
ble thing which it has been ſince believed to be; we cannot 
imagine, but that the books of the New Teſtament, the A of 
the Apoſtles, and their Epiſtles, ſhould have contained fuller 
explanations of it, and larger inſtructions about it. 

There is enough indeed ſaid in them to ſupport the plain and 
natural ſenſe, that we give to this inſtitution z and becauſe no 
more is ſaid, and the deſign of it is plainly declared to be to re- 
member Chriſt's death, and to fhew it forth till he come, we 
reckon that by this natural ſimplicity, in which this matter is 
delivered to us, we are very much confirmed in that plain and 
caſy ſignification, which we put upon our Saviour's words, 
Plain things necd not be inſiſted on: but if the moſt ſublime 
and wonderful thing in the world ſeems to be delivered in 
words that yet are capable of a lower and plainer ſenſe, then 
unleſs there is a concurrence of other circumſtances, to force 
us to that higher meaning of them, we ought not to go into 
it; for ſimple things prove themſelves: whereas the more ex- 
traordinary that any thing is, it requires a fulneſs and evidence 
in the proof proportioned to the uneafineſs of conceiving or be- 
lieving it. 

We do therefore underſtand our Sayiour's inſtitution thus, 
that as he was to give his body to be broken and his blood ts be 
ſhed for our fins, fo he intended that this his death and futter- 
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an ing ſhould be ſtill commemorated by all ſuch as look for e- a p T. 
OY miſſion of ſins by it, not only in their thoughts and devotions, XX Vir. 
Fg but in a viſible repreſentation : which he appointed ſhould be 
"IF done in ſymbols, that thould be both very plain and fimple, and 

hs yet very expreſſive of that which he intended ſhould be remem- 

12 bered by them. 

wed Bread is the plaineſt food that the body of man can receive, 

OT: and zine was the common nourithing liquor of that country; 

8 ſo he made choice of theſe materials, and in them appointed a 

Y repreſentation and remembrance to be made of his body broken 
our and of his blood ſhed ; that is, of his death and ſufferings till 

been his ſecond coming and he obliged his followers to repeat this 

n frequently. In the doing of it according to his inſtitution, they 

that profeſs the belief of his death, for the remiſſion cf their fins, 

Paul and that they look for his ſecond coming. 

18 This does alſo import, that as bread and wine are the ſim- 
* pleſt of bodily nouriſhments, ſo his death is that which reſtores 
» the the ſouls of thoſe that do believe in him: as bread and wine con- 
if the rey a vital nouriſhment to the body, ſo the facrifice of his 
brift, death conveys ſomewhat to the ſou] that is vital, that fortifies 

KR and exalts it. And as water in Baptiſm 1s a natural emblem 
rictly of the purity of the Chriſtian religion, bread and wine in the 
Euchariſt are the emblems of ſomewhat that is derived to us, 

* that raiſes our faculties, and fortifies all our powers. 
i St. Paul does very plainly tell us, that unworthy receivers that 
rel did neither examine nor diſcern themſelves, nor yet diſcern the 


fuller Lord's body, were guiliy of the body and blood of the Lord; and 1 Cor. xi. 
did eat and arink their own damnation : that is, ſuch as do re- 27 29 


and ceiye it without truly believing the Chriſtian religion, without 
2G ml a grateful acknowledgment of Chriſt's death and ſutterings, 
0 without feeling that they are walking ſuitably to this religion 
je, We that they profeſs, and without that decency and charity, which 
onus iy decomes ſo holy an action; but that receive the bread and 
and wine only as bare bodily nouriſhments ; without conſidering 
8 that Chriſt has inſtituted them to be the memorials of his death; 
blime uch perſons are guilty of the body and blood of Chriſt: that 
* s, they are guilty either of a profanation of the Sacrament of 
„then is body and blood, or they do in a manner crucify him again, 
\ force and put him to an open ſhame ; when they are fo faulty as the 
4 Jas Corinthians were, in obſerving this holy inſtitution with ſo little 
We reverence, and with ſuch ſcandalous diſorders, as thoſe were 
idence ior which he reproached them. 
. Of ſuch as did thus profane this inſtitution, he ſays farther, 
that they do eat and drink their own damnation or judgment; 
thus, lat is, puniſhment ; for the word rendered damnation ſigniſies 
xd to be lometimes only temporary puniſhments. | 
ſuffer- do it is ſaid, that judgment (the word is the ſame) myu/? be- 
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gin at the houſe of God : God had ſent ſuch judgments upon the 


XXVIIl. Corinthians for thoſe diſorderly practices of theirs, that ſome 
had fallen ſick and others had died, perhaps by reaſon of their 


1 Pet. iv. 
17. 


1 Cor. x1. 
32 


drinking to excels in thoſe feaſts: but as God's judgments had 
come upon them; ſo the words that follow ſhew that theſe judg. 
ments were only chaſtiſements, in order to the delivering them 
from the condemnation, under which the world lies. It being 
ſaid, that when toe are judged toe are chaſtened of the Lord, that 
we ſhould not be condemned with the world, Therefore though 
God may very juſtly and even in great mercy puniſh men who 
profane this holy ordinance ; = it is an unreaſonable terror, 
and contrary to the nature of the Goſpel covenant, to carry 
this ſo far, as to think that it is an impardonable ſin ; which is 
puniſhed with eternal damnation. 

We have now ſeen the ill effects of unworthy receiving, and 
from hence according to that gradation, that is to be oblcrved 
in the mercy of God in the Goſpel, that it not only holds a 
proportion with his juſtice, but rejorceth over it, we may well 
conclude that the good effects upon the worthy receiving of it, 
are equal if not ſuperior to the bad effects upon the unworthy 
receiving of it; and that the nouriſhment which the types the 
bread and the wine give the body are anſwered in the eftects, 
that the thing ſignified by them has upon the ſoul, 1 

In explaining this there is ſome diverſity : ſome teach that 
this memorial of the death of Chriſt, when ſeriouſly and de- 
voutly gone about, when it animates our faith, increaſes our 
repentance, and inflames our love and zeal, and ſo unites us 
to God and to our brethren, that I ſay when theſe follow it, 
which it naturally excites in all holy and good minds, then 
they draw down the returns of prayer, and a farther increaſe of 
grace in us; according to the nature and promiſes of the New 
Covenant: and in this they put the virtue and efficacy of this 
Sacrament. 

But others think that all this belongs only to the inward acts 
of the mind, and is not ſacramental: and therefore they think 
that the Euchariſt is a federal act, in which as on the one hand 
we renew our baptiſmal covenant with God, ſo on the other 
hand we receive in the Sacrament a viſible conſignation, as in 
a tradition by a ſymbol or pledge, of the bleſſings of the New 
Covenant, which they think is ſomewhat ſuperadded to tnole 
returns of our prayers or of other inward acts. 

This they think anſwers the nouriſhment which the body 
receives from the ſymbols of bread and wine; and ſtands in op- 
poſition to that of the unworthy receivers, being guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord; and their eating and drinking that which 
will bring ſome judgment upon themſelves. This they allo 


found on theſe words of St. Paul, The cup of bleſſmg — 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 399 
eſs, 1s it not the communion of the blood of Chriſt ? the Lread ART. 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Crit? XXVII. 
St. Paul conſiders the bread which was offered by the people, 
25 an emblem of their unity, that as there was one loaf, fo 
they were one body; and that they were all partaters of that one 
loaf: from hence it is inferred, that ſince the word rendered 
communter, ſignifies a communication in fellowſhip, or partner- 
ſhip, that therefore the meaning of it is, that in the Sacrament 
there is a diſtribution made in that ſymbolical action of the 
death of Chriſt, and of the benefits and effects of it. The 
communion of the Holy Ghojt, is a common ſharing in the effu- 2 Cor. xili. 
fon of the Spirit; the ſame is meant by that, F there is any 33 
fellowſhip of the Spirit; that ts, if we do all partake of the Eph. M 
lame Spirit, we are ſaid to have a fellowſhip in the ſufferings of Phil. ul. io. 
Griſt, in which every one muſt take his ſhare. The cemmu- 
nication, or fellowſhip, of the myſtery of the Geſpel, was its being 
ſhared equally among both Jews and Gentiles ; and the fellow- 
ſhip in which the firſt converts to Chriſtianity lived, was their 
liberal diſtribution to one another, they holding all things in 
common. In theſe and ſome other places it is certain, that com- 
munion ſignifies ſomewhat that is more real and effectual, than 
merely men's owning themſelves to be joined together in a ſo- 
ciety z which it is true it docs 2lio often ſignify; and therefore 
liey conclude that as in bargains or covenants, the ancient me- 
tod of them before writings were invented, was the mutual 
glivering of ſome pledges, which were the ſymbols of that 
th, which was fo plighted : inſtead of which the ſealing and 
delivering of writings is now uſed among us; ſo our Saviour in- 
lituted this in compliance with our frailty, to give us an out- 
ward and ſenſible pledge of his entering into covenant with us, 
c which the bread and wine arc conſtituted the ſymbols, 
Others think, that by the communion of the body and 
ood of Chriſt can only be meant, the joint owning of Chriſt 
ad of his death, in the receiving the Sacrament; and that no 
communication nor partnerſhip can be inferred from it: becauſe 
Nt. Paul brings it in to ſhew the Corinthians, how deteſtable a 
ting it was for a Chriſtian to join in the idols feaſts : that it 
was to be a partaker with Devils: fo they think that the fel- 
mip or communion of Chriſtians in the Sacrament, muſt be 
« the ſame nature with the fel/-5w/hip of Devils in acts of ido- 
buy: which conſiſted only in their aſlociating themſelves with 
bole that worſhipped idols; for that upon the matter was the 
forſhipping of Devils: and this ſeems to be confirmed by that 
mich is ſaid of the Jews, that they who did eat of the ſacrifices 1 Cor. x. 
vere partakers of the altar; which it ſeems can ſignify no more 18. 20 
ut that they profeſſed that religion of which the altar was the 
iel inſtrument ; the ſacrifices being offered there. 1 
9 
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ART. To all this it may be replied, that it is reaſonable enough t4 

XXVII. believe, that according, to the power which God ſuffered the 

Devil to exerciſe over the idolatrous world, there might be ſome 
inchantment in the ſacrifices offered to idols ; and that the De; 
vil might have ſome power over thoſe that did partake of them; 
and in order to this St. Paul removed an objection that migh 
have been made, that there could be no harm in their joining 
to the idol feaſts; for an idol was nothing; and ſo that which 
was offered to an idol could contract no defilement from the 
idol, it being nothing. Now if the meaning of their being par. 
takers with Devils imports only their joining themſelves in ads 
of fellowſhip with idolaters, then the fin of this would have 
eaſily appeared, without ſuch a re-inforcing of the matter; for 
though an idol was nothing, yet it was ſtill a great fin to join 
in the acts that were meant to be the worſhip of this nothing : 
this was a diſhonouring of God and a debaſing of man. But 
St. Paul ſeems to carry the argument farther ; that how true 
ſoever it was that the dal was nothing; that is, a dead and life- 
leſs: thing that had no virtue nor operation; and that by con- 
ſequence could derive nothing to the ſacrifice that was offered to 
it: yet ſince thoſe idols were the inſtruments by which the De- 
vil kept the world in ſubjection to him, all ſuch as did partate 
in their ſacrifices might come under the effects of that magick, 
that might be exerted about their temples or ſacrifices: by 
which the credit of idolatry was much kept up. 

And though every Chriſtian had a ſure defence againſt the 
powers of darkneſs, as long as he continued true to his reli- 
gion, yet if he went out of that protection into the empire 
the Devil, and joined in the acts that were as a homage to 
him, he then fell within the reach of the Devil, and might 
juſtly fear his being brought into a partnerſhip of thoſe magical 
poſſeſſions or temptations that might be ſuffered to fall upon 
ſuch Chriſtians, as ſhould aſſociate themſelves in ſo deteſtable 


a ſervice. | | 
3 Cor. x. In the ſame ſenſe it was alſo ſaid, that all the Iſtaelites hn 
18. did eat of the ſacrifices were partakers of the altar : that 15 


that all of them who joined in the acts of that religion, fach 
as the offering their peace-offerings, for of thoſe of that kind 
they might only cat, all theſe were partakers of the altar : that 
is, of all the bleſſings of their religion, of all the expiations 
the burnt-offerings and fin-offerings, that were offered on the 
altar, for the fins of the whole congregation : for that as { 
great ſtock went in a common dividend among ſuch as ob- 
ſerved the precepts of that law, and joined in the acts 0 
worſhip preſcribed by it : thus it appears, that ſuch as ja 
in the acts of idolatry became partakers of all that influence 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 


ſinued in the obſervances of the Moſaical Law, had thereby a 
partnerſhip in the expiations of the altar; fo likewiſe all Chriſ- 
tans who receive this ſacrament worth:ly, have by their ſo doing 
a ſhare in that which is repreſented by it, the death of Chriſt, 
and the expiation and other benefits that follow it. 

This ſeemed neceſſary to be fully explained: for this matter, 
how plain ſoever in itſelf, has been made very dark, by the 
ways in which ſome have pretended to open it. With this 1 
conclude all that belongs to the firſt part of the Article, and 
that which was firſt to be explained of our doctrine concerning 
the ſacrament : by which we aſſert a real preſence of the boay 
and blood of Chriſt ; but not of his body as it is now glorified 
in heaven, but of his body as it was broken on the croſs, when 
his blood was ſbed and ſeparated from it: that is, his death, 
with the merit and effects of it, are in a viſible and federal act, 
offered in this ſacrament to all worthy believers, 

By real we underſtand true, in oppoſition both to fiction 
and imagination : and to thoſe ſhadows that were in the Mo- 
ical diſpenſation, in which the manna, the rock, the brazen 
ſerpent, but moſt eminently the cloud of glory, were the types 
and ſhadows of the Meſſias, that was to come: with whom 
came grace and truth ; that is, a moſt wonderful manifeſtation 
of the mercy or grace of God, and a verifying of the promiſes 
mace under the Law: in this ſenſe we acknowledge a real pre- 
ſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament : though we are convinced 
that our firſt Reformers judged right, concerning the uſe of the 
piraſe real preſence, that it were better to be let fall than to 
de continued, fince the uſe of it and that idea which does na- 
urally ariſe from the common acceptation of it, may ſtick 
deeper, and feed ſuperſtition more, than all thoſe larger expla- 
rations that are given to it can be able to cure, 

But howſoever in this ſenſe, it is innocent of itſelf, and may 
be lawfully uſed ; though perhaps it were more cautiouſly done 
not to uſe it, ſince advantages have been taken from it, to urge 
. farther than we intend it; and ſince it has been a ſnare to 
ome : 

go in the next place to explain the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, concerning this ſacrament. Tranſubſtantiation does ex- 
preſs it in one word : but that a full idea may be given of this 
part of their doctrine, I ſhall open it in all its branches and 
conſequences. 

The matter of this ſacrament is not bread and wine : for 
bey are annihilated when the ſacrament is made. They are 
My the remote matter, out of which it is made: but when the 
lacrament is made, they ceaſe to be; and inſtead of them their 
vutward-appearances or accidents do only remain : which though 
bey are no ſulſlauces, yet *. ſuppoſed to have a nature and 
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AR T. eſſence of their own, ſeparable from matter: and theſe ap. WF Chri. 


XXVIII. pearances with the body of Chriſt under them, are the matter 


ſeem to 

—— of the ſacrament. either ir 
Now though the natural and viſible bady of Chrift could not in part © 
be the ſacrament of his boay, yet they think his real body being It is a 


thus veiled under the appearances of bread and wine, may be gbſſt w 
the ſacrament of his glorified body. theſe acc 

Yet, it ſeeming ſomewhat ſtrange to make a true body the ¶ ut a mi 
ſacrament of itſelf, they would willingly put the ſacrament in ¶ ccidents 
the appearances ; but that would found very harſh, to make MW: new mi 
accidents which are not matter, to be the matter of the Willins up 
ſacrament : therefore ſince theſe words, This is my bi, Wig 2 
muſt be literally underſtoood, the matter muſt be the true bay ¶ ccidents. 
of Chriſi; io that Criſt's body is the ſacrament of his body, The f. 

Chriſt's body, though now in heaven, is, as they think, pre- though th 
ſented in every place where a true conſecration is made. And is . 
though it is in heaven in an extended ſtate, as all other bodies he produc 
are, yet they think that extenſion may be ſeparated from matter, Mat 2 facra 
as well as the other appearances or accidents are believed to be ue forme 
ſeparated from it. And whereas our fouls are believed to be os annihil; 
in our bodies, that though the whole ſoul is in the whole body, 


000", ther or pr 
et all the foul is believed to be in every part of it; but fo that 


0 that; is, w 
if any part of the body is ſeparated from the reſt, the foul ke it ; ye 
not divided; being one ſingle ſubſtance, but retires back intofſilable is 
the reſt of the body: they apprehend that Chriſt's body is pte In the mi 
ſent after the manner. of a ſpirit, without extenſion or the hilingWWchanoe is 
of ſpace ; ſo that the ſpace which the appearances poſſeſs is ftil key do pr 
a vacuum, or only filled by the accidents : for a body with to the 
extenſion, as they ſuppoſe Chriſt's body to be, can never fil ,,. 
an extenſion,  Wtention « 

Chriſt's body in the ſacrament is denominated one, yet ſtu) dis ſer 
as the ſpecies are broken and divided, ſo many new bodies tention g 
divided from one another; every crumb of bread and drop If it m. 
wine that is ſeparated from the whole, is a new body, and em is a r 
without a new miracle, all being done in conſequence of ore appli 
firſt great one that was all at once wrought. | T0 though 

The body of Chriſt continues in this ſtate, as long as Mertant diff 

* accidents remain in theirs ; but how it ſhould alter is not een themſ, 
to apprehend : the corruption of all other accidents arleWWd ſubtiley 
from a change in the common ſubſtance, out of which "Which thoſe 
accidents do ariſe, while the old ones vanith ; but acc:0c1 rife both 
without a ſubject may ſeem more fixed and ftable : yet the) Hany ſubtil 
not ſo, but are as ſubject to corruption as other accidents ar” 'ndary; cc 
howlſoever, as long as the alteration is not total; though action of 
bread ſhould be both muſt y and mouldy, and the wine both dea ie organiz 
and ſour, yet as long as the bread and wine are {till fo far Pte deſtruq 


feryed, or rather that their appearances ſubſiſt, ſo long the bo ration; « 
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of Chriſt remains: but when they are ſo far altered, that they A Rr. 


fem to be no more bread and wine, and that they are corrupted XX VIII. 


either in part or in whole, Chriſt's body is withdrawn, either 


in part or in whole. 

It is a great miracle to make the accidents of bread and wine 
ſubſiſt without a ſubject ; yet the new accidents that ariſe upon 
theſe accidents, ſuch as mouldineſs or ſourneſs, come on with- 
out a miracle, but they do not know how, When the main 
xccidents are deſtroyed, then the preſence of Chriſt ceaſes : and 
2 new miracle muſt be ſuppoſed to produce new matter, for the 
flling up of that ſpace which the ſubſtance of bread and wine 
ad formerly fill; and which was all this while poſſeſſed by the 
xcidents. So much of the matter of this facrament. 

The form of it is in the words of conſecration, which 
though they found declarative as if the thing were already done; 
This is my body and This is my blood : yet they believe them to 
te productive. But whereas the common notion of the form 
of a ſacrament, is that it ſanctifies and applies the matter; here 
the former matter is ſo far from being conſecrated by it, that it 
i annihilated, and new matter is not ſanctified, but brought thi- 
ther or produced: and whereas whenſoever we ſay of any thing, 
this ig, we ſuppoie that the thing is, as we ſay it is, before we 
bf it ; yet here all the while that this is a ſaying till the laſt 
hllable is pronounced, it is not that which it is ſaid to be, but 
u the minute in which the laſt ſyllable is uttered, then the 
change is made: and of this they are ſo firmly perſuaded, that 
ey do preſently pay all that adoration to it, that they would 
uy to the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt if he were viſibly preſent : 
bough the whole virtue of the conſecration depends on the 
tention of a Prieſt : ſo that he with a croſs intention hinders 
{ this ſeries of miracles, as he fetches it all on, by letting his 
atention go along with it. 

If it may be ſaid of ſome doctrines, that the bare expoſing 
dem is a moſt effectual confutation of them; certainly that is 
bore applicable to this, than to any other that can be imagined: 
vr though I have in ſtating it conſidered ſome of the moſt im- 

otant difficulties, which are ſeen and confeſſed by the School- 
hen themſelves, who have poiſed all theſe with much exactneſs 
ad ſubtilty; yet I have paſled over a great many more, with 
mich thoſe that deal in ſchool-divinity will find enough to ex- 
cite both their thoughts and their patience. They run out in 
any ſubtilties, concerning the accidents both primary and ſe- 
mary; concerning the ubication, the production and repro- 
action of bodies; concerning the penetrability of matter, and 
de organization of a penetrable body; concerning the way of 
e deſtruction of the ſpecies; concerning the words of con- 
tion; concerning the water that is mixed with the wine, 
Dd 2 whether 
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AR T. whether it is firſt changed by natural cauſes into wine; aui God de 
XXVI ſince nothing but wine is trauſubſtantiated, what becomes d be cont 
ſuch particles of water that are not turned into wine? Wh 2d tt. 
is the grace produced by the ſacrament, what is the effect d Anot 
the preſence of Chriſt ſo long as he is in the body of the com hs mag 
municant ; what is got by his eſence, and what is loſt by high that. he 
abſence? In a word, let a man read the ſhorteſt body or many 
ſchool-divinity that he can find, and he will fee in it a v bons o 


number of other difficulties in this matter, of which their ow: 


. a : do us. 
authors are aware, which I have quite paſſed over. For whe When 
this doctrine fell into the hands of nice and exact men, the 384nc- 
were ſoon ſenſible of all the conſequences that muſt need ties are. 


follow upon it, and have purſucd all theſe with a cloſeneſs f 
_ any thing that is to be found among the writers of 0 
ide. 

But that they might have a ſalvo for every difficulty, the 
framed a new model of philoſophy ; new theories were in 
vented, of ſubſtances and accidents, of matter and of ſpirits 

of extenſion, ubication and impenetrability; and by the ne 


ſtrong, 
Waen u 
poſſible | 
impoſe i: 
toughts, 
for God 
by ſuch z 


definitions and maxims to which they accuſtomed. men in M is at 
ſtudy of philoſophy, they prepared them to ſwallow down n in dit 
this more eaſily, when they ſhould come to the ſtudy of di nedium, 
nity. 1 Wer caſt, ſ 

The infallibility of the Church that had expreſsly defined I bons, in 
was to bear a great part of the burden: if the Church was MMerery thi, 
fallible, and it they were that Church, then it could be rg at l. 
longer doubted of. In dark ages miracles and viſions came ¶ dat God 
abundantly to ſupport it: in ages of more light the int contra 
power of God, the words of the inſtitution, it being the t It is by 
tament of our Saviour then dying, and ſoon after confim de author 
with his blood, were things of great pomp, and ſuch as webe gives 1 
apt to ſtrike men that could not diſtinguiſh between the ina the ſenſ 
and the ſtrength of arguments. But when all our ſenſes, Whe made: 
our ideas of things rite up ſo ſtrongly againſt every pat Christ's i 
this chain of wenders, we ought at leaſt to expect proofs uon Soak 
ble to the difficulty of believing ſuch a flat contradiction to tom all . 
reaſons, as well as to our ſenſes. Ceareſt af 

We have no other notion of accidents, but that they nuſt be it 
the different ſhapes or modes of matter; and that they y; ſince i 
no being diſtinct from the body in which they appear: we ha den oh 
no other notion of a body, but that it is an extended ſubltan ally acq 
made up of impenetrable parts, one without another; eo, has 10 
of which fills its proper ſpace : we have no other notion ue voice o 
body's being in a place, but that it fills it, and is fo in 1h ly way b 
that it can be no where elſe at the ſame time: and thoug" fd if our! 
can very eaſily apprehend that an infinite power can both ct ereal to us 


and annihilate beings at pleaſure ; yet we cannot apprehend ii. ſhould tl 
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ine; an God does change the eſſences of things, and ſo make them to A R T. 
comes of be contrary to that nature and ſort of being of which he has XXVII. 
? Wut made them. 


effect of Another argument againſt Tranſubſtantiation is this; God 
the com has made us capable to know and ſerve him: and, in order to 
ot by high that, he has put ſome ſenſes in us, which are the conveyances 


| body of many ſubtile motions to our brains, that give us apprehen- 
it 2 1a ſons ot the objects, which by thoſe motions are repreſented 
their Ow! to us, 

For whet When thoſe motions are lively, and the object is in a due 


ditanc? ; when we feel that neither our organs nor our facul- 
ties are under any diſorder, and when the impreſſion is clear and 
ſtrong, we are determined by it; we cannot help being ſo. 
Waen we fee the ſun riſen and all is bright about us, it is not 
poſſible for us to think that it is dark night; no authority can 


nen, the 
uſt need 
ſeneſs f 
ers of 0 


ulty, the impoſe it on us; we are not ſo far the maſters of our own 
were ung thoughts, as to force ourſelves to think it, though we would; 
of (pit for God has made us of ſuch a nature, that we are determined 
y the ne by ſuch an evidence, and cannot contradict it. When an ob- 
1en in ject is at too great a diſtance, we may miſtake; a weakneſs or 
down n ill diſpoſition in our ſight may miſrepreſent it; and a falſe 
y of diy medium, water, a cloud or a glaſs, may give it a tincture 


Wer calt, ſo that we may ſee cauſe to correct our firſt apprehen- 
defined i cons, in ſome ſenſations : but when we have duly examined 
ch was erer thing, when we have corrected one ſenſe by another, we 
uld ben grow at laſt to be io ſure, by the conſtitution of that nature 
is came that God has given us, that we cannot doubt, much leſs believe 


he inn contradiction to the expreſs evidence of our ſenſes. 

g the te lt is by this evidence only that God convinces the world of 
confirm te authority of thoſe whom he ſends to ſpeak in his name; 
ch as wei be gives them a power to work miracles, which is an appeal 
the ſte e the ſenſes of mankind ; and it is the higheſt appeal that can 
ſenſes te made; for thoſe who ſtood out againſt the conviction of 
ry pat WMChriſt's miracles, had no cloak for their fins. It is the ut- 
roofs fu noſt conviction that God offers, or that man can pretend to: 


uon t008fom all which we muſt infer this, that either our ſenſes in their 
Ceareſt apprehenſiens, or rather repreſentations of things, 
muſt be infallible, or we muſt throw up all faith and certain- 
ty; ſince it is not poſſible for us to receive the evidence that is 
even us of any thing but by our ſenſes ; and ſince we do na- 
rally acquieſce in that evidence, we muſt acknowledge that 
Cod has io made us, that this is his voice in us; becauſe it is 
lhe voice of thoſe faculties that he has put, in us; and is the 
ly way by which we can find out truth, and be led by it: 
nd if our faculties fail us in any one thing, ſo that God ſhould 
veal to us any thing, that did plainly contradict our faculties, 
e ſhould thereby give us a _ to diſbelieve them for ever. 
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If they can miſtake when they bring any object to us with 
the fulleſt evidence that they can give, we can never depend 
upon them, nor be certain of any thing, becauſe they. ſhey it, 
Nay, we are not, and cannot be bound to believe that, nor any 
other revelation that God may make to convince us. We can 
only receive a revelation by hearing or reading, by our ears 
or our eyes. So if any part of this revelation deſtroys the 
certainty of the evidence, that our ſenſes, our eyes or our 
ears, give us, it deſtroys itſelf: for we cannot be bound to 
believe it upon the evidence of our ſenſes, if this is a part df 
it that our ſenſes are not to be truſted. Nor will this matter 
be healed, by ſaying, that certainly we muſt believe God more 
than our ſenſes : and therefore, if he has revealed any thing to 
us, that is contrary to their evidence, we muſt as to that par. 
ticular believe God, before our ſenſes : but that as to all other 
things where we have not an expreſs revelation to the contrary, 
we muſt ſtil] believe our ſenſes, 

There 1s a difference to be made between that feeble evi. 
dence that our ſenſes give us of remote objects, or thoſe looſe 
ferences that we may make from a flight view of things, 
and the full evidence that ſenſe gives us; as when we ſce and 
ſmell to, we handle and taſte the ſame object: this is the 
voice of God to us; he has made us fo that we are determined 
by it: and as we ſhould not believe a prophet that wrought 
ever fo many miracles, if he ſhould contradict any part of that 
which God had already revealed; ſo we cannot be bound to be. 
lieve a revelation contrary to our ſenſe ; becauſe that were to 
believe God in contradiction to himſelf ; which is impoſſible to 
be true. For we ſhould believe that revelation certainly upon 
an evidence, which itſelf tells us is not certain; and this is 1 
contradiction. We believe our ſenſes upon this foundation, 
becauſe we reckon there is an intrinſick certainty in their evi- 
dence; we do not believe them as we believe another man 
upon a moral preſumption of his truth and fincerity ; but 
we believe them, becauſe ſuch is the nature of the uno! 
of our ſouls and bodies, which is the work of God, tha 
upon the full impre Mons that are made upon the ſenſes, th 
ſoul does neceſſarily produce, or rather feel thoſe thought 
and ſenſations ariſe with a full evidence that correſpond to th 
motions of ſenſible objects, upon the organs of ſenſe. Th 


ſoul has a ſagacity to examine theſe ſenſations, to correct ons 


ſenſe by another; but when ſhe has uſed all the means the can 
and the evidence is {till clear, ſhe is perſuaded, and cannot he! 


being ſo; ſhe naturally takes all this to be true, becauſe of tlc 


neceflary connexion that ſhe feels between ſuch ſenſations, al 


her aſſent to them. Now, if ſhe ſhould find that ſhe could de 
miſtaken in this, even though ſhe ſhould know this, by a divine 
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revelation, all the intrinſick certainty of the evidence of ſenſe, A R T. 
and that connexion between thoſe ſenſations and her aſſent to VIII. 
them, ſhould be hereby diſſolved. 
To all this another objection may be made from the myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian religion : which contradict our reatons, 
and yet we are bound to believe them; although reaſon is a fa- 
culty much ſuperior to ſenſe. But all this is a miſtake ; we 
cannot be bound to believe any thing that contradicts our rea- 
ſons; for the evidence of reaſon as well as that of ſenſe is the 
voice of God to us. But as great difference is to be made, 
between a feeble evidence that ſenſe gives us of an object 
that is at a diſtance from us, or that appears to us through a 
falſe medium; ſuch as a concave or a convex glaſs; and the 
full evidence of an object that is before us, and that is clearly 
apprehended by us : fo there is a great difference to be made, 
between our reaſonings upon difficulties that we can neither un- 
derſtand nor reſolve, and our reafonings upon clear principles. 


| The one may be falſe, and the other muſt be true: we are 


ſure that a thing cannot be one and three in the ſame reſpect ; 
our reaſon aſſures us of this, and we do and muſt believe it; 
but we know that in different reſpects the ſame thing may be 
one and three. And ſince we cannot know all the poſkbilities 
of thoſe different reſpects, we muſt believe upon the authority 
of God revealing it, that the ſame thing is both one and three; 
though if a revelation ſhould affirm that the ſame thing were one 
and three in the ſame reſpect, we ſhould not, and indeed could 
not believe it. 

This argument deſerves to be fully opened ; for we are ſure 
either it is true, or we cannot be ſure that any thing elſe what- 
ſoever is true. In confirmation of this we ought alſo to con- 
lider. the nature and ends of miracles. They put nature out 
of its channel, and reverſe its fixed laws and motions ; and 
the end of God's giving men a power to work them, is that 
by them the world may be convinced, that ſuch perſons are 
commiſſionated by him, to deliver his pleaſure to them in ſome 
particulars, And as it could not become the infinite wiſdom 
of the great Creator, to change the order of nature (which is 
bis own workmanſhip) upon flight grounds; ſo we cannot 
luppoſe that he ſhould work a chain of extraordinary miracles 
to no purpoſe. It is not to give credit to a revelation that he 
is making; for the ſenſes do not perceive it; on the contrary, 
they do reject and contradict it; and the revelation, inſtead of 
getting credit from it, is loaded by it, as introducing that which 
deſtroys all credit and certainty. 

In other miracles our ſenſes are appealed to; but here they 
malt be appealed from; nor is there any ſpiritual end ſerved 
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AR T. in working this miracle: for it is acknowledged, that the ef. 
XXVII fects of this ſacrament are given upon our due coming to it, 


independent upon the corporal preſence : ſo that the grace of 
the ſacrament does not always accompany it, ſince unworthy 
receivers, though, according to the Romiſh doctrine, they receive 
the true body of Chriſt, yet they do not receive grace with 
it: and the grace that is given in it to the worthy receivers, 
ſtays with them after that, by the deſtruction of the ſpecies of 
the bread and wine, the body of Chriſt is withdrawn. 80 
that it is acknowledged, that the ſpiritual effect of the ſacta- 
ment does not depend upon the corporal preſence. 

Here then it is ſuppoſed, that God 1s every day working a 
great many miracles, in a vaſt number of different places; and 
that of ſo extraordinary a nature, that it muſt be confeſled, they 
are far beyond all the other wonders, even of omnipotence 
and yet all this is to no end, that we can apprehend ; neither 
to any ſenſible and viſible end, nor to any internal and ſpiritual 
one. This muſt needs ſeem an amazing thing, that God 
ſhould work ſuch a miracle on our behalf, and yet ſhould not 
acquaint us with any end for which he ſhould work it. 

To conclude this whole argument, we have one great ad- 
vantage in this matter, that our doctrine concerning the ſacta- 
ment, of a myſtical preſence of Chriſt in the ſymbols, and of 
the effects of it on the worthy and unworthy receivers, is all 
acknowledged by the Church of Rome; but they have added to 
this the wonder of the corporal preſence : ſo that we need 
bring no proofs to them at leaſt, for that which we teach con- 
cerning it; ſince it is all confeſſed by them. But as to that 
which they have added, it is not neceflary for us to give proofs 
againſt it; it is enough for us, if we Gow that all the proofs 
that they bring for it are weak and unconcluding. They mult 
be very demonſtrative if it is expected, that upon the authority 
and evidence of them, we ſhould be bound to believe a thing 
which they themſelves confeſs to be contrary both to our ſenſe 
and reaſons. We cannot by the laws of reaſoning be bound 
to give arguments againſt it; it is enough if we can ſhew that 
neither the words of the inſtitution, nor the diſcourſe in the 
ſixth of St. John do neceſlarily infer it; and if we ſhew that 
thoſe paſſages can well bear ancther ſenſe, which is agreeable 


both to the words themſelves, and to the ſtyle of the Scriptures, 
and more particularly to the phraſeology to which the Jews 


were accuſtomed, upon the occafion on which this was inſti- 
tuted, and if the words can well bear the ſenſe that we give 
them, then the other advantages that are in it, of its being ſim- 
ple and natural, of its being ſuitable to the deſign of a ſacta- 
ment, and of its having no hard conſequences of any — 
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pending upon it; then, I ſay, by all the rules of expounding 
Scripture, we do juſtly infer, that our ſenſe of thoſe words ought 
to be preferred. 
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Lib zii. de 


This is according to a rule that St. Auguſtin gives to judge Bg. Ci 
what expreſſions in Scripture are figurative, and what not; © If c. 16. 


any place ſeems to command a crime or horrid action, it is 
« figurative: and for an inſtance of this he cites thoſe 
« words, except ye eat the fleſh and drink the blood of the Son 
« of Man, you have no life in you : which ſeems to command 
crime and an horrid action; and therefore it is a figure 


« commanding us to communicate in the paſſion of our Lord, 


«and to lay up in our memory with delight and profit, that 
« his fleſh was crucified and wounded for us.” As this was 
given for a rule by the great doctor of the Latin Church, fo 
the ſame maxim had been delivered almoſt two ages before 
tim, by the great doctor of the Greek Church, Origen, who 


ſays, „that the underſtanding our Saviour's words of eating Hom. 7.ia 
his fleſh and drinking his blood, according to the letter, is Leviz. 


* letter that kills.” Theſe paſſages I cite by an anticipa- 
tion, before I enter upon the enquiry into the ſenſe of the an- 
cient Church, concerning this matter; becauſe they belong to 
the words of the inſtitution, at leaſt to the diſcourſe in St. 
John : now if the ſenſe that we give to theſe words is made 
good, we need be at no more pains to prove that they are ca- 
pable of no other ſenſe : ſince this muſt prove that to be the 
only true ſenſe of them. 


do that for all the arguments that have been brought by us | 


wainſt this doctrine, ariſing out of the fruitfulneis of the 
matter, we were not bound to uſe them: for, our dectrine 
being confefſed by them, it wants no proof; and we cannot be 
bound to prove a negative. Therefore though the copiouſneſs 
of this matter has deeded us many arguments for the nega- 
tre, yet that was not neceſſary: for, as a negative always 
proves itſelf ; ſo that holds more eſpecially here, where that 
ich is denied is accompanied with ſo many and fo ſtrange ab- 
urdities, as do follow from this doctrine. 

The laſt topick in this matter is the ſenſe that the ancient 
Church had of it: for, as we certainly have both the Scriptures 
md the evidence of our ſenſes and reaſon of our fide, fo that 
vil be much fortified, if it appears that no ſuch doctrine was 
received in the firſt and beſt ages: and that it came in not all 
* once, but by degrees. I ſhall firſt urge this matter by ſome 
general preſumptions; and then I ſhall go to plain proofs. But 
dough the preſumptions ſhall be put only as preſumptions; yet 
they appear to be violent, ſo that a man cannot hold giving 
ais aſſent to the concluſion that follows from them, then 
bouzh they are put in the form of preſumptive arguments, 

yet 
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yet that will not hinder them from being conſidered as con- the Per 
cluding ones. . the inc: 

By the ſtating this doQrine it has appeared how many diff. God an 
culties there are involved in it: theſe are difficultics that are and of t 
obvious and ſoon ſeen : they are not found out by deep en. The 
quiry and much ſpeculation : they are ſoon felt, and are very WM ferent 
hardly avoided : and ever fince the time that 'this doctrine has The) 
been received by the Roman Church, theſe have been much in- copious 


ſiſted on; explanations have been offered to them all; and the thought 
whole principles of natural philoſophy have been caſt into a IM difficulti 
new. mould, that they might ply to this doctrine : at leaſt Wl which t 
thoſe who have ſtudied their philoſophy in that ſyſtem, have WI yet they 
had ſuch notions put in them, while their minds were yet ten- that ſhe 
der and capable of any impreſſions, that they have been there. ¶ were off 
by prepared to this doctrine before they came to it, by a train WI which, | 
of philoſophical terms and diſtinctions, ſo that they were not Wl guſtin's 


much alarmed at it, when it came to be ſet before them. thers fe 
They are accuſtomed to think that ubication, or the being matter, 
in a place, is but an accident to a ſubſtance : fo that the ſame They 


bodies being in more places, is only its having a few more of WW thoſe ref 
thoſe accidents produced in it by God : they are accuſtomed to W men mu: 
think that accidents are beings different from matter: like a MW a man c 
ſort of clothing to it, which do indeed require the having oi a ſpeak ot} 
ſubſtance for their ſubject : but yet ſince they are believed to kind do. 
have a being of their own, God may make them ſubſiſt: as They 
the ſkin of a man may ſtand out in its proper ſhape and colour, ¶ ver them 
though there were nothing but air or vacuity within it. ons of 

They are accuſtomed to think, that as an accident may They 
be without its proper ſubſtance, ſo ſubſtance may be with-I and from 
out its proper accidents ; and they do reckon extenſion andi iieved th: 
impenetrability, that is, a body's ſo filling a ſpace, that no they con( 
other body can be in the ſame ſpace with it, among its acc From 
dents : ſo that a body compoſed of organs and of large dimen-W becauſe |} 
ſions, may be not only all crowded within one wafer, but a be could 


entire diſtinct body may be in every ſeparable part of this wa-. They; 
fer; at leaſt in every piece that carries in it the appearances oi is now in 
bread. They | 

Theſe, beſides many other leſſer ſubtilties, are the evident can neith 
reſults of this doctrine : and it was a natural effect of its being are exten 
received, that their philoſophy ſhould be ſo transformed as to & ſpirits, 
agree to it, and to prepare men for it. They: 

Now to apply this to the matter we are now upon, we hnd nothing c 
none of theſe {.brilties among the ancients, hey ſeem t duced ; a 
apprehend none of thoſe difficulties, -nor do they take any our lenſes 
pains to ſolve or clear them. They had a philoſophical genius They | 
and ſhewed it in all other things: they diſputed very nicel Whole {ta 
concerning the attributes of God, concerning his eſſence, 3 Provideng 
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the Perſons of the Trinity: they ſaw the difficulties concerning A R T. 
the incarnation of the Eternal Word, and Chriſt's being both XXVII. 
— 


God and man: they treat of original ſin, of the power of grace, 
and of the decrees of God. 

They explained the reſurrection of our bodies, and the dif- 
ſerent ſtates of the bleſſed and the damned. 

They ſaw the difficulties in all theſe heads, and were very 
copious in their explanations of them : and they may be rather 
thought by ſome too full, than too ſparing in the canvaſſing of 
difhculties : but all thoſe were mere ſpeculative . matters, in 
which the difficulty was not fo ſoon ſeen as on this ſubject: 
yet they found theſe out, and purſued them with that ſubtilty 
that ſhewed they were not at all difpleaſed, when occaſions 
were offered them to ſhew their {kill in anſwering difficulties : 
which, to name no more, appears very evidently to be St. Au- 
guſtin's character. Yet neicher he nor any of the other Fa- 
thers ſeem to have been ſenſible of the difficulties in this 
matter, 

They neither ſtate them nor anſwer them; nor do they uſe 
thoſe reſerves when they ſpeak of philoſophical matters, that 
men muſt have uſed who were poſſeſſed of this doctrine : for 
2 man cannot hold it without bringing himſelf to think and 
1 upon all natural things than the reſt of man- 

nd do. 

They are ſo far from this, that, on the contrary, they deli- 
ver themſelves in a way that thews they had no ſuch apptehen- 
lons of things. 

They thought that all creatures were limited to one place: 
and from thence they argued againſt the heathens, who be- 
leved that their deities were in every one of thoſe ſtatues which 
they conſecrated to them. 

From this head they proved the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt; 
becauſe he wrought in many different places at once : which 
he could not do if he were only a creature. 

They affirm, that Chriſt can be no more on earth, ſince he 
is now in heaven, and that he can be but in one place. 

They ſay, that which hath no bounds nor figure, and that 
can neither be touched nor ſeen, cannot be a body : that bodies 
xe extended in ſome place, and cannot exiſt after the manner 
of ſpirits. 

They argue againſt the eternity of matter, from this, that 
nothing could be produced, that had a being before it was pro- 
duced ; and on all occaſions they appeal to the teſtimony of 
our ſenſes as infallible. 

They ſay, that to believe otherwiſe tended to reverſe the 
whole ſtate of life, and order of nature, and to rep oach the 
providenge of God; ſince it mult be ſaid, that he has given tte 

Know- 
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AR T. knowledge of all his works to lyars and deceivers, if our 
XXVII. ſenſes may be falſe : that we muſt doubt of our faith, if the 


teſtimony of hearing, ſeeing and feeling could deceive us, 

And in their conteſts with the Marcionites and others, con- 
cerning the truth of Chriſt's body, they appeal always to the 
teſtimony of the ſenſes as infallible : and even treating of the 
ſacrament, they ſay, without limitation or exception, that it 
Was bread, as their eyes witneſſed, and true wine that Criſt 
did conſecrate to be the memorial of his body and blood ; and 
they tell us in this very particular, that we ought not to doubt 
of the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 

Another preſumptive proof, that the ancients knew nothing 
of this doctrine, is, that the Heathens and the Jews, who charged 
them, and their doctrine, wich every thing that they could in- 
vent to make both it and them ridiculous, could never have 
paſſed over this, in which both ſenſe and reaſon ſeemed to be ſo 
evidently on their ſide. 

They reproach the Chriſtians for believing a God that was 
born, a God of fleſh that was crucified and buried: they 
laughed at their belief of a judgment to come, of endleſs flames, 
of a heavenly paradiſe, and of the reſurrection of the body, 
Thoſe who writ the firſt apologies for the Chriſtian religion, 
"wg Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, Arnobius and Minutius 
Felix, have given us a large account of the blaſphemies both of 
Jews and Gentiles, againſt the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 

Cyril of Alexandria has given us Julian's objections in his 
own words ; who having been not only initiated into the Chriſ- 
tian religion, but having read the Scriptures in the Churches, 
and being a *hiloſophical and inquiſitive man, muſt have been 
well inſtructed concerning the doctrine and the ſacraments of 
this religion: and his relation to the Emperor Conſtantine 
muſt have made the Chriſtians concerned to take more than or- 
dinary pains on him. When he made apoſtacy from the faith, 
he reproached the Chriſtians with the doctrine of Baptiſm, and 
laughed at them for thinking that there was an ablution and 
fanctification in it, conceiving it a thing impoſſible that water 
ſhould waſh or cleanſe a foul: yet neither he nor Porphyry, 
nor Celſus before them, did charge this religion with the ab- 
ſurdities of tranſubſtantiation. 

It is reaſonable to believe, that if the Chriſtians of that ume 
had any ſuch doctrine among them, it muſt have been known, 
Every Chriſtian muſt have known in what ſenſe thoſe words, 
This is my body and This is my blood, were underſtood among them. 
All the apoſtates from Chriſtianity muſt have known it, and 
muſt have publiſhed it, to excuſe or hide the ſhame of their 
apoſtacy ; ſince apoſtates are apt to ſpread lyes of them whom 


they forſake, but not to conceal ſuch truths as are to their my 
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judice. Julian muſt have known it; and if he had kno vn it, A R 7. 
his judgment was too true, and his malice to the Chriſtian re- XX VIII. 


ligion too quick, to overlook or neglect the advantages which 
this part of their doctrine gave him. Nor can this be carried 
off by ſaying, that the eating of human fleſh and the Thyeſtean 


ſuppers, which were objected to the Chriſtians, relate to this: 


when the Fathers anſwer that, they tell the Heathens that it 
was a downright calumny and lye; and do not offer any expla- 
nations or diſtinctions taken from their doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment, to clear them from the miſtake and malice of this ca- 
lumny. The truth is, the execrable practices of the Gno- 
ſticks, who were called Chriſtians, gave the riſe to thoſe as 
well as to many other calumnies : but they were not at all 
founded on the doctrine of the Euchariſt, which is never once 
mentioned as the occaſion of this accuſation, 

Another preſumption from which we conclude that the 
ancients knew nothing of this doctrine, is, that we find here- 
ſies and diſputes ariſing concerning all the other points of re- 
ligion: there were very few of the doctrines of the Chriſtian 
religion, and not any of the myſteries of the taith, that did 
not fall under great objections : but there was not any one 
hereſy raiſed upon this head: men were never ſo meek and 
tame as eaſily to believe things, when there appeared ſtrong evi- 
derice, or at leaſt great preſumptions, againſt them In theſe laſt 


eight or nine centuries, ſince this doctrine was received, there 


has been a perpetual oppoſition made to it, even in dark and 
unlearned ages; in which implicit faith and blind obedience 
have caries a great ſway, And though the ſecular arm has 
been employed with great and unrelenting ſeverities to extirpate 
all that have oppoſed it; yet all the while many have ſtood out 
againſt it, and have ſuffered much and long for their rejecting 
it. Now it is not to be imagined that ſuch an oppoſition ſhould 
have been made to this doctrine, during the nine hundred years 
laſt paſt, and that for the former eight hundred years there 
ſhould have been no diſputes at all concerning it : and that 
while all other things were ſo much queſtioned, that ſeveral Fa- 
thers writ, and councils were called to ſettle the belief of them, 
yet that for about eight hundred years, this was the ſingle point 
that went down ſo eaſily, that no treatiſe was all that while writ 
to prove it, nor council held to eſtabliſh it. 

Certainly the reaſon of this will appear to be much ra- 
ther, that ſince there have been conteſts upon this point theſe 
laſt nine ages, and that there were none the firſt eight, this 
doctrine was not known during thoſe krſt ages; and that the 
great ſilence about it for ſo long a time, is a very ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that in all that time, this doctrine was not thought of. 

The laſt of thoſe conſiderations that I ſhall offer, which are 

or 
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A RT, Of the nature of preſumptive proofs, is, that there are a great 
XXV1Il. many rites and other practices, that have ariſen out of this 
— doctrine as its natural conſequences, which were not thought 


of for a great many ages; but that have gone on by a perpetual 
progreſs, and have increaſed very fruitfully, ever ſince this doc. 
trine was received. Such are the elevation, adoration, and 
proceſſions, together with the doctrine of concomitance, and 
2 vaſt number of rites and rubricks; the firſt occaſions and 
beginnings of which are well known. Theſe did all ariſe from 
this doctrine ; it being natural, eſpecially in the ages of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, for men upon the ſuppoſition of Chriſt's 
being corporally preſent, to run out into all poſſible inventions 
of pomp and magnificence, about this ſacrament ; and it is very 
reaſonable to think, that ſince theſe things are of ſo late and (» 
certain a date, that the doCtrine upon which they are founded 
is not much ancienter, 

The great ſimplicity of the primitive forms, not only as they 
are reported by Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian in the ages of the 
poverty and perſecutions of the Church, but as they are repre- 
ſented to us in the fourth and fifth centuries by Cyril of Jeru- 
ſalem, the Con/{ztutions, and the pretended Areopagite, have no- 
thing of that air that appears in the latter ages. The facra- 
ment was then given in both kinds, it was put in the hands of 
the faithful ; they reſerved ſome portions of it : it was given to 
children for many ages: the laity and even boys were em- 
ployed to carry it to dying penitents ; what remained of it was 
burnt in ſome places, and conſumed by the clergy, and by chil- 
dren in other places ; the making cataplaſms of it, the mixing 
the wine with ink, to ſign the condemnation of hereticks, are 
very clear preſumptions that this doctrine was not then known. 

But above all, their not adoring the ſacrament, which is not 
done to this day in the Greek Church, and of which there is no 
mention made by all thoſe who writ of the offices of the Church 
in the eighth and ninth centuries ſo copiouſly ; this, I ſay, f 
their not adoring it, is perhaps more than a preſumption, that this 
doctrine was not then thought on. But ſince it was eſtabliſhed, 
ali the old forms and rituals have been altered, and the adoring 
the ſacrament is now become the main act of devotion and of 
religious worſhip among them. One ancient form is indeed 
ſtill continued, which is of the ſtrongeſt kind of preſumptions 
that this doctrine came in much later than ſome other ſuperſti- 
tions which we condemn in that Church. In the maſles that 
are appointed on Saints-days, there are ſome collects in which 
it is ſaid, that the ſacrifice is offered up in honour to the Saint; and 
it is prayed, that it may become the more valuable and acceptabr, 
by the merits and interceſſions of the Saint. Now when a prac- 
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ther, we have all poſſible reaſon to preſume at leaſt, that at firſt A R r. 


, orea? . 4 , 3 . 

f this i came in under that opinion with which it will agree, and not XX VII. 
.ourhr under another which cannot conſiſt with it. Our opinion is, 

-petual dat the ſacrament 1s a federal act of our Chriſtianity, in which 


s doc. Ne offer up our higheſt devotions to God through Chriſt, and 
1, and receive the largeſt returns from him: it is indecd a ſuperſtitious 
e, and WM conceit to celebrate this to the honour of a Saint; but howſo- 
1s and ever upon the ſuppoſition of Saints hearing our prayers, and in- 
= from WM terceding for us, there is ſtill good ſenſe in this: but if it is be- 
f iono.. Wl lieved that Chriſt is corporally preſent, and that he is offered up 
hriſt Win it. it is againſt all ſenſe, and it approaches to blaſphemy, to 
entions Wl do this to the honour of a Saint, and much more to defire that 
is very Nis, which is of infinite value, and is the foundation of all God's 
and {6 Mbleflings to us, ſhould receive any addition or increaſe in its 
ounded MI value or acceptation from the merits or interceſſion of Saints. 
$0 this, though a late practice, yet does fully evince, that the 
as they MW boctrine of the corporal preſence was not yet thought on, when 
« of the tt was firſt brought into the office. 
: repre. So far 1 have gone upon the preſumptions that may be offered 
f Jeru- Iv prove that this doctrine was not known to the ancients. 
ave no- They are not only juſt and lawful preſumptions, but they are fo 
2 ſacra- Wrong and violent, that when they are well conſidered, they 
nds of brce an aſſent to that which we inter from them. I go next to 
riven to i more plain and direct proofs that we find of the opinion of 
re em. {Wile ancients in this matter. 
fit was They call the elements bread and wine after the conſecra- 
by chil tion, fuſtn Martyr calls them bread and wine, and a nouriſh- Apolog 2. 
mixing {Went which nouriſhed : he indeed ſays it is not common bread 
-ks, are N. wine; which ſhews that he thought it was {till fo in ſub- 
known. ſtance : and he illuſtrates the ſanctification of the elements by 
h is not Ide incarnation of Chriſt, in which the human nature did not 
n ole or change its ſubſtance by its union with the divine: ſo 
Church Mie bread and the wine do not, according to that explanation, 
1 fay, of lot: their proper ſubſlance, when they become the flech and 
that this {006 of Chriſt. 
abliſhech MW lræneus calls it that bread over which thanks are given, Lib. iv. de 
 adorins {nd ſays, it is no more common bread, but the Euchariſt conſiſting 2 wed 4 
„ Ib. i. adver, 
n and of fo things, an earthly and a heavenly. 1 
s indeed Tertullian, arguing againſt the Marcionites, who held e. 14. Lib. 
amptionsW''® Gods, and that the Creator of this earth was the bad God; _ rag 
ſuperſt- ut that Chriſt was contrary to him ; argues againſt them this, * 
illes that Rat Chriſt made uſe of the creatures: and ſays, he did not re- 
in which bread by which he repreſents his own body : and in ano- 
aint; ander place he ſays, Chriſi calls bread his body, that from thence 
cceptabe¶ may underſtand, that he gave the figure of his body to the 
na prac- read, 
vith ano- 
ther, | Origen 
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ART. Origen ſays, we eat of the loaves that are ſet before us; WM St. Ch 
XXVIl Jhich by prayer are become à certain holy body, that ſanttife Ie body e 
er yet} thoſe who uſe them with a ſound purpoſe. improper 
tra Celſum, St. Cyprian ſays, Chriſt calls the bread that was compounded Mito call t 
Ep. 76. Ep. of many grains, his body and the wine that is preſſed out , and 
63- many grapes, his blood, to ſhew the union of his people. And O. 
in another place, writing againſt thoſe who uſed only water, but So Ter 
no wine, in the Euchariſt, he ſays, we cannot ſee the blood by Wt: bread 
which we are redeemed, when wine is not in the chalice; h The F. 


which the blood of Chriſt is ſhewed. and wine ; 
In Ancho- Epiphanius being to prove that man may be ſaid to be made Mhure and 
eto. after the image of God, though he is not like him, urges this, {that they 1 


That the bread is not like Chriſt, neither in his inviſible Deity, ¶ iges, that 
nor in his incarnate likeneſs, for it is round and without feeling ¶ us matte: 
as to its virtue, Apollin 
In erat. e Gregory Nyſſen ſays, the bread in the beginning is common ; Wi full forr 
Baptil, but after the myſtery has conſecrated it, it is ſaid to be, and is th et it, tha 


Chri-. body of Chriſt: to this he compares the ſanctification of the ¶ & leaſt) tc 
myſtical oil, of the water in baptiſm, and the ſtones of an altar {Wi heir erro 
or church dedicated to God. p by the 

De Benedict, St. Ambroſe calls it ſtill bread; and ſays this bread is mad: alt after 

Patriarch. the food of the Saints. y ſeveral 

Bo. oe St. Chry ſoſtom on theſe words, the bread that we break, a diſtanc 

Ep. ad Cor. I bat is the bread? The body of Chriſt : What are they made iryſoſton 


to be who take it? The body of Chriſt. Which ſhews that arch of . 
he conſidered the bread as being ſo the body of Chriſt, as tie te to pre 
worthy receivers became his body; which is done, not by change. 
change of ſubſtance, but by a ſanctification of their natures, Nute that 
Comm. in St. Jerom ſays, Chriſt took bread, that as Melchiſedeck hal ent, whic 


41+ wg in the figure offered bread and wine, he might alſo repreſent ti en took | 
truth (that is in oppoſition to the figure) of his body andi"us's wo! 
blood. ine with t 
Cit. apud St. Auguſtin does very largely compare the ſacraments being tis, I ſh 
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Fulgent. de called the body and blood of Chriſt, with thoſe other places! 
Baptiſmo. hich the Church is called his body, and all Chriſtians are hi 
| members: which ſhews that he thought the one was to be 
underſtood myſtically as well as the other. He calls the Eucha 
riſt frequently our daily bread, and the ſacrament of bread ant 


wine. All theſe call the Euchariſt bread and wine in expreſ f wor 

words: but when they call it Chi: body and blood, they ea d rem 

it ſo after a ſort, or that it is ſaid to be, or with ſome otheqſ® ne body 
mollifying expreſſion. % both th 

Aug. Ep. 23 St. Auguſtin ſays this plainly, after ſome fort the ſacrament Ephrem 
ad Bonitac. the body of Chriſt is his body, and the ſacrament of his blood hf, 
Fl. as. n the blood of Chriſt ; he carried himſelf in his own hands in jongy» lays he 
: fort, when he ſaid, This is my body. | that whi 
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St. Chryſoſtom ſays, the bread is thought worthy to be called A R T. 
the body of our Lord: and in another place, reckoning up the XXVII. 


improper ſenſes of the word fe, he fays, the Scriptures uſe 


to call the my/teries (that is, the ſacrament) by the name of Y Fb. 


ad Cæſar. & 


feb, and ſometimes the ꝛubele Church is ſaid to be the body of in Comm. 
Chriſt, in Ep. ad 

do Tertullian ſays, Chriſt calls the bread his bedy, and names &* © 5: 
the bread by his body. 


iv. adv. 


The Fathers do not only call the conſecrated elements bread Marc. c. 40. 


nd wine; they do alſo affirm, that they retain their proper na- 
ture and ſubſtance, and are the ſame thing as to their nature, 
that they were before. And the occaſion upon which the paſ- 
iges, that I go next to mention, are uſed by them, does prove 
this matter beyond contradiction, 

Apollinaris did broach that hereſy which was afterwards put 
n full form by Eutyches; and that had ſo great a party to ſup- 
port it, that as they had one General Council (a pretended one 
leaſt) to favour them, ſo they were condemned by another. 
heir error was, that the human nature of Chriſt was ſwallowed 
p by the divine, if not while he was here on earth, yet at 
aſt after his aſcenſion to heaven. This error was confuted 
y ſeveral writers who lived very wide from ane another, and 
ta diſtance of above a hundred years one from another. St. 
hryſoſtom at Conſtantinople, Theodoret in Aſia, Ephrem Pa- 
arch of Antioch, and Gelaſius Biſhop of Rome. All thoſe 
ite to prove, that the human nature did {till remain in Chriſt, 
ot changed, nor ſwallowed up, but only ſanctified by the divine 
ature that was united to it. They 40 all fall into one argu- 
tient, which very probably thoſe who came after St. Chryſo- Epift. ad 
tom took from him: ſo that though both Theodoret and Ge- <4#um- 
ws's words are much fuller, yet becauſe the argument is the 
ne with that which St. Chryſoſtom had urged againſt Apol- 
atis, I ſhall firſt ſet down his words. He brings an illuſtration 
dm the doctrine of the Sacrament, to ſhew that the human 
iture was not deſtroyed by its union with the divine; and has 
pon that theſe words, As before the bread is ſan#tified, we call 
bread; but when the divine grace has ſanctiſied it by the 
eans of the Prieſt, it is freed from the name of bread, and is 
mght worthy of the name of the Lord's body, though the nature 
bread remain in it: and yet it is not ſaid there are tius bodies, 
tene body of the Son: ſo the divine nature being joined to the 
ur, both theſe make one Son and one Perfon. 

Ephrem of Antioch ſays, The body of Chriſt received by in Photi. 


jm, ſays he, does not loſe its own ſenſible ſubſtance, and does not *. 
that which it was before. 
Ee Theo- 
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Tertul. Lib. 


faithful, does not depart from its ſenſible ſubſtance : ſo bap- Bibli. Cod. 
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ART. Theodoret ſays, Chri/t does honour the ſymbols with h To th 
XXVII. „ame of his body and blood ; not changing the nature, but ad. 
GT ding grace to nature. In another place, purſuing the fame 2. 
and 20. gument, he ſays, The my/tical ſymbols after the Janttification d 
cont. Eu- not depart from their own nature: fer they continue in ther 


the hum: 
Chriſt h. 
dents of 


deftroyec 


tych, former ſubſtance, figure and form, and are vi/ible and palpabi cuchat᷑iſt 
as they were before : but they are underſioad to be that which This | 
they are made. and had 
Lib. de eu- Pope Gelaſius ſays, The ſacraments of the body and blod i Mwhercas 
N Chrijt are a divine thing; for which reaſon we become by th prove, th 
partakers of the divine nature? and yet the ſubſtance of brulWMn union 
and wine does net ceaſe to exiſt: and the image and likene/: ffhe other, 
the body and blozd of Chriſt are celebrated in holy myſteris Wand that i 
Upon all theſe places being compared with the deſign withiiithe perſoi 
which they were written, which was to prove that Chriſt's hu Mer the do 
man nature did ſtill ſubſiſt, unchanged, and not ſwallowed up byieenturies, 
its union with the Divinity, ſome reflections are very obvious Wives do u 
Firſt, if the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament Nat we c. 
been then received in the Church, the natural and unavoidableWilly with 
argument in this matter, which muſt put an end to it, with Wdered th 
that believed ſuch corporal preſence, was this: Chriſt has cer Hered that 
tainly a natural body ſtill, becauſe the bread and the wine e facram 
turned to it; and they cannot be turned to that which is no Anothe 
In their writings they argued againſt a poſſibility of a ſubſtu e nouriſ} 
tial change of a human nature into the divine; but that coulWhey had 1 
not have been urged by men who believed a ſubſtantial mu ſuſtin ] 
tion to be made in the ſacrament: for then the EutychianWni blood 7 
might have retorted the argument with great advantage ual} Irenzus 
them. ur bodies 
The Eutychians did make uſe of ſome expreſſions, that wen the 
uſed by ſome in the Church, which ſeemed to import that thenes the e. 
did argue from the ſacrament, as T heodoret repreſents their Mace of 
jections. But to that he anſwers as we have ſeen, denying fe i; 
any ſuch ſubſtantial change was made. The deſign of thi member 
Fathers was to prove that things might be united together, 2 Tertulli; 
continue ſo united, without a change of their ſubſtances, an Ny 
that this was true in the two natures in the perſon of Chril rigen 
and to make this more ſenſible, they bring in the matter of 8 i; not | 
Sacrament, as a thing known and confeiled : for in their War: he ſa 
guing upon it they do ſuppoſe it as a thing out of diſpute. to the dr: 
a Now, according to the Roman doctrine, this had been a ve Ged, an; 
odd ſort of an argument, to prove that Chriſt's human natuſ; mater;a} , 
was not ſwallowed up of the divine; becauſe the myſteries Mie after! 
elements in the ſacrament are changed into the ſabflane rd that i, 
Chriſt's body, only they retain the outward appearanc's W a way , 
bread and wine. The Biſh 
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To this an Eutychian might readily have anſwered, that then A R T. 


the human nature might be believed to be deſtroyed: and though XXVII. 
Chriſt had appeared in that likeneſs, he retained only the acci- 

dents of human nature; but that the human nature itſelf was 

teftroyed, as the bread and the wine were deſtroyed in the 

euchariſt. 


This had been a very abſurd way of arguing in the Fathers, 


and had indeed delivered up the cauſe to the Eutychians : 
whereas thoſe Fathers make it an argument againſt them, to 
prove, that notwithſtanding an union of two beings, and ſuch 
an union as did communicate a ſanctification from the one to 
the other, yet the two natures might remain ſtill diſtinguiſhed; 
and that it was ſo in the euchari/t: therefore it might be ſo in 
the perſon of Chriſt. This ſeems to be ſo evident an indication 
of the doctrine of the whole Church in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when ſo many of the moſt eminent writers of thoſe 
ges do urge it ſo home as an argument in fo great a point, 
t we can ſcarce think it poſſible for any man to conſider it 


uly without being determined by it. And fo far we have con- 


Idered the authorities from the Fathers, to ſhew that they be- 
eyed that the ſubſtance of bread and,wine did till remain in 


he ſacrament. 
Another head of proof is, that they affirm, that our bodies 


re nouriſhed by the ſacrament; which ſhews very plainly that 


hey had no notion of a change of ſubſtance made in it. 
Juſtin Martyr calls the euchariſt, That food by which our fleſh Apol. 2. 
md blood through its tranſmutation into them are nouriſhed, 
lrenæus makes this an argument for the reſurrection of Lib. v. adv. 
ur bodies, that they are fed by the body and blood of Chriſt: H. 
Hen the cup and the bread receives the word of God, it be- 
mes the eucharift of the body and blood of Chrift, by which the 
tance of our fleſh is increaſed and ſub/ijts : and he adds, that 
v fleſh is nouriſbed by the body and blood of Chriſt, and is made 
if member, 
Terrullian lays, The fleſh is fed with the body and blond of — 
ri 0 rect. c. 8. 
Griven explains this very largely on thoſe words of Chriſt, OI - 
is not that which enters within a man that defiles the 
n: he ſays, if every thing that goes into the belly, is caſt 
to the draught, then that frod which is fanfified by the word 
bod, and by prayer, goes alſo into the belly, as to that which 
material in it, and goes from thence into the draught. And a 
le after he adds, It is not the matter of the bread, but the 
ira that is pronounced over it, which profits him that eats it, in 
% way as is not unworthy of the Lord. 
The Biſhops of Spain, in a council that fat at Toledo in the Con. Tol. 
nth century, condemned thoſe that began to conſecrate round 16. Can. 6. 
E e 2 wafers, 
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wafers, and did not offer one entire loaf in the euchariſt, aud 


appointed that for ſo much of the bread as remained after the The 
communion, that either it ſheuld be put in ſome bag, or it i; WM frequ 
was needful to eat it up, that it might not oppreſs the belly of hin det this 
that took it with an overcharging burden, and that it might un Now It. 
go into the digeſtion; they fancying that a leſſer quantity made of itſelf. 
no digeſtion, and produced no excrement. ſpeak of 

In the ninth century both Rabanus Maurus and Herijbalg et as th 


believed, that the ſacrament was ſo digeſted, that ſome part of ey beſt 
it turned to excrement; which was allo held by divers writers N euchariſt 
of the Greek Church, whom their adverſaries called by way oil": the 2 
reproach Stercaraniſis. Others indeed of the ancients did think WW upon 
that no part of the ſacrament became excrement, but that it tae lame 
was ſpread through the whole ſubſtance of the communicant, ncerni! 
for the good of body and foul. Both Cyril of Jeruſalem, St. courles te 
Chryſoſtom, and John Damaſcene, fell into this conceit ; hu U adopt, 
ſtill they thought that it was changed into the ſubſtance of ou becauſe h 


bodies, and fo nouriſhed them without any excrement comim VH n, 
from any part of it. and blood, 
The Fathers do call the conſecrated elements the figuren the bis bay 
fide, c. 14. ſigns, the ſymbols, the types and antitypes, the commemoration, ta ® the cup 
repreſentation, the myſteries, and the ſacraments of the body a my/ter 
blood, which does evidently demonſtrate that they could ne ments mu 
think, that they were the very ſubſtance of his body and blood the ſacra; 
Tertullian, when he is proving that Chriſt had a true body, ani fine man? 
was not a phantaſm, argues thus, He made bread to be 1 Me mant 
body; ſaying, This is my body; that is, the figure of my lic kcrifice c 
from which he argues, that ſince his body had that for its figure fice was | 
it was a true body; for an empty thing, ſuch as a phantaln that were 
is, cannot have a figure. It is from hence clear that it was 10 offered; a 
then believed that Chriſt's body was literally in the ſacrament 9 the ren 
for otherwiſe the argument would have been much clearer an lis geld 0 
ein te 


Comm. in 
Plal. iii. 


Lib. cont. 
Adimant. 
6. 1. 


ſhorter: Chriſt has a true body, becauſe we believe that the f 
crament is truly his body; than to go and prove it ſo far avout 
as to ſay a phantaſm has no figure: but the Sacrament 1s ti 
figure of Chriſt's body, therefore it is no phantaſm. 

St. Auſtin ſays, He commended and gave to his Diſcipics t 
figure of his body and blood. And when the Manicheans 09 
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jected to him, that blood is called in the Old Teſtament the * that ye 
or ſoul, contrary to what is ſaid in the New; he anſwers, ti = who 
blood was not the ſoul or life, but only the ſign of it; 2 * * 

/ 4 1 


that the ſign ſometimes bears the name of that of which it 
the ſign: fo ſays he, Chriſt did not doubt to ſay, This ti! * | 
body, when he was giving the fon of his body. Now that b * rimaſii 
been a very bad argument, if the bread was truly the body dying man 


Chriſt, it had proved that the ſign muſt be one with the tig, more in 


of the Fat 


ſignified, I cant, whit 
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iſt, and : a 
ſter the The whole ancient liturgies, and all the Greek Fathers do a R T 
or if frequently uſe the words type, antitype, ſign, and myſtery, XXVIII. 
in dat this is not ſo much as denied; it is their conſtant ſtyle, ————< 
——_— it is apparent that a thing cannot be the type and ſymbol 
ty made i itſelf. Ind 14 they had more frequent occaſions to 
ſpeak of the euchariſt, than either of baptiſm, or the chriſm; 
erbad et as they called the water and the oi, types and myſteries, fo 
part ade beſtowed the ſame deſcriptions on the elements in the 
- writers fl euchariſt; and as they have many ſtrong expreſſions concern- 
y way df ing the water and the oil, that cannot be literally underſtood z 
lid thin. upon the fame grounds it will appear reaſonable, to give 
© that be fame expoſition to ſome high expreſſions, that they fell into 
unicant, WW concerning this ſacrament. Facundus has ſome very full dif- 
lem, St. courles to this purpoſe: he is proving that Chriſt may be called 
eit; bi de adopted Son of God, as well as he is truly Vit Sen; and that 
«© of our becauſe he was baptized. The ſocrament of adoption, that is, Defen. 


baptiſm, may be called baptiſm; as the ſacrament of his body Cone. 

and blood, which is in the conſecrated bread and cup, is called Son 
bis bay and blood: not that the bread is properly his body, © 

or the cup properly his blood; but becauſe they contain in them 


Coming 


rures th 
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body an be myſtery of his body and blood. St. Auſtin lays, That ſacra- 

ould nu vente muft have ſeme reſemblance of theſe things of which 1 are 

ad blood e /acraments : fo the ſacrament of the body 2 Grit is after 

body, e manner his body; and the ſacrament of his blood is after 

to be He manner his bloed, And ſpeaking of the euchariſt as a 

my lach kcriice of praiſe, he ſays, The fleſh and blood of this ſacri-Ev. 23. 
irs feu fce was promiſed before the coming of Chriſt, by the ſacrifices 2 
phantaſ that were the types of it. In the paſſion the ſacrifice was truly 

was ral Fred; and after his aſcenſion it is celebrated by the ſacrament 


of the remembrance of it. And when he ſpeaks of the mur- 


xcrament 
muring of the Jews, upon our Saviour's ſpeaking of givin 


earer ay.” 
at the ul bis feth to them to eat it; he adds, They fooliſhly and carnally Lib. xx. 
Cr aboufl gt, that he was to cut off” ſome parcels of his body, to > 
ent is ven to them but he ſhews that there was a ſacrament hid in Plal. 


there. And he thus paraphraſes that paſſage, The words that xcvili. 5, 
I have ſpoken to you, they are ſpirit and life : underſtand ſpi- 
itually that which I have ſaid, for it is not this body which you 
e, that you are ta eat, or to drink this blaed which they ſhall 
ſhed, who crucify me. But I have recommended a ſacrament to 
mu, which being ſpiritually under/lood, ſhall quicken you : and 


ſcipies 1 
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nt the 5 
Wers, tl 


of it; 2 

which it tough it be neceſſary that it be celebrated viſibly, yet it muſt be 

This is! underſtood inviſibl y. 

that b P rimaſius compares the ſacrament to a pledge which aComm. in. 
1e body (jing man leaves to any one whom he loved. But that which 2 =*: #4 

| the tin more important than the quotation of any of the words 


of the Fathers, is that the author of the books of the ſacra-Lib. iv. de 
nent, which paſs under the name of St. Ambroſe, though it is >" 


T 
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An T. generally agreed that thoſe books were writ ſome ages after his Wl that he | 
XXVIII. death, gives us the prayer of conſecration, as it was uſed in his Ml the ſub/ti 
— time: he calls it the heavenly words, and ſets it down. The much cc 
offices of the Church are a clearer evidence of the doctrine of i poſitic 
that Church, than all the diſcourſes that can be made by any pies, ane 


doctor in it; the one is the language of the whole body, Wl acramec 
whereas the other are only the private reaſonings of particular tt to be t 
men: and of all the parts of the office the prayer of conſcem- In cor 


tion is that which does moſt certainly ſet out to us-the ſenſe of Ml the Chur 
that Church that uſed it. But that which makes this remark the nature co 
more important, is, that the prayer, as ſet down by this pretended of the ag; 
St. Ambroſe, is very near the ſame with that which is now in WM boctrine 
the canon of the Maſs; only there is one very important varis-W Apoſtles. 
tion, which will beſt appear by ſetting both down. Martyr a 

That of St. Ambroſe is, Fac nobis hanc ablationem, aſcriptan WM tion of : 
rationabilem, acceptabilem, quod eft figura corporis & ſanguniM ind in th 
Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti, qui pridie quam pateretur, Cc. That ings of th 
in the canon of the Maſs is, ow oblationem tu Deus in omni prove th: 
bus gue ſumus henedictam, aſcriptam, ratam, rationabilem, dt. id fill r 
ceptabilemgue facere dignerts : ut nobis corpus Sanguis fot to the bo, 
dilectiſſimi filii tui Domini naſtri Feju Chriſti. united to 

We do plainly fee fo great a reſemblance of the latter to the ¶ perſtructi 
former of theſe two prayers, that we may well conclude, that liturgies 
the one was begun in the other; but at the ſame time we ob- city, yet tl 
ſerve an eſſential difference. In the former this ſacrifice is called the Gree 
the figure of the body and blood of Chriſt, Whereas in te ud homil 
latter it is prayed, that it may become to us the body and blid i ¶ nerament 


Chrift. As long as the former was the prayer of conſecration, and being 
it is not poſlible for us to imagine, that the doctrine of the corn action 
poral preſence could be received; for that which was believelurged all 
to be the true body and blood of Chrift, could not be called, eſpe could help 
cially in ſuch a part of the office, the figure of his body an ve muſt 
bload; and therefore the change that was made in this prayethe fifth ec: 
was an evident proof of a change in the doctrine; and if V Noman er 
could tell in what age that was done, we might then upoyWraders all 
greater certainty fix the time, in which this change was made followed b 
or at leaſt in which the inconſiſtency of that prayer with tithe Sweve 
doctrine was obſerved. tions ; but 
I have now ſet down a great variety of proofs reduced undeWmade havo 
different heads, from which it appears evidently that the Fatherchief writi 
did not believe this doctrine, but that they did affirm the conSWmany ſpur; 
trary very ws pe This facrament continued to be ſo longalily in da 
conlidered as the figure or image of Chriſt's body, that the fd miſery, 
venth General Council, which met at Conſtantinople in the yeanorance, t 
754, and conſiſted of above three hundred and thirty BiſhopsMhave been 
when it condemned the worſhip of images, affirmed that thWhieces of 


was the only image that we might lawfully have of Chriſt; _ production 


after his 
d in his 


i "mu 
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that he had appointed us to offer this image of his body, to wit, A R Tr. 
the ſub/tance of the bread, That was indeed contradicted with XXVII. 
much confidence by the ſecond Council of Nice, in which, in ——v— 


Arine of Ml oppoſition to what appears to this day in all the Greek litur- 
2 by any ies, and the Greek Fathers, they do poſitively deny, that the 
e body, Wl facrameat was ever called the image of Chri/t; and they affirm 
articular it to be the true body of Chrift. 
onſccra- In concluſion, I ſhall next ſhew how this doctrine crept into 
ſenſe of the Church; for this ſeems plauſible, that a doctrine of this 
nark the nature could never have got into the Church in any age, if thoſe 
retended Wl of the age that aduitted it, had not known that it had been the 
now in doctrine of the former age, and ſo upwards to the age of the 
t varia-· ¶ Apoſtles. It is not to be denied, but that very early both Juſtin 
Martyr and Irenæus thought, that there was ſuch a ſanctifica- 
ſcrittam, WY tion of the elements, that there was a divine virtue in them: 
ang un ind in thoſe very pailages which we have urged from the argu- 
c. I hath ings of the Fathers againſt the Eutychians, though they do plainly 
in 11111 prove that they believed that the ſubſtance of bread and wine 
em, de- id ſtill remain; yet they do ſuppoſe an union of the elements 
1gu15 fas to the body of Chriſt, like that of the human nature's being 
united to the divine. Here a foundation was laid for all the ſu- 


r to the perſtructure that was afterwards raiſed upon it. For though the 
de, that liturgies and public offices continued — in the firſt ſimpli- 
2 we ob city, yet the Fathers, who did very much ſtudy eloquence, chiefly 
is called the Greek Fathers, carried this matter very far in their ſermons 


in the 


and homilies. They did only apprehend the profanation of the 
bade 


kcrament, from the unworthinets of thoſe who came to it; 


ecration-WMW and being much ſet on the begetting a due reverence for ſo holy 
the cot. n action, and a ſeriouſneſs in the performance of it, they 
belicvedMurged all the topics that ſublime figures or warm expreſſions 
ed, eſpe· ¶ could help them wich: and with this exalted eloquence of theirs 
body and ve muſt likewiſe obſerve the ſtate that the world fell in, in 
is prayelithe fifth century: vaſt ſwarms out of the North over-run the 
ind if ve Roman empire, and by a long continued ſucceſſion of new in- 
en uporaders all was ſacked and ruined. In the Weſt, the Goths were 


as made 


: llowed by the Vandals, the Alans, the Gepides, the Franks, 
with this 


the Sweves, the Huns, and the Lombards, ſome of theſe na- 
tions; but in concluſion the Saracens and Turks in the Eaſt 
made havock of all that was polite or learned, by which we loſt the 
chief writings of the firſt and beſt times; but inſtead of theſe, 
many ſpurious ones were afterwards produced, and they paſſed 


ed unde 
e Father 
the con 


e ſo longalily in dark and ignorant ages. All fell under much oppreſſion 
at the fend miſery, and Europe was ſo over- run with barbarity and ig- 
| the yealnorance, that it cannot be eafily apprehended, but by ſuch as 
Biſhops Fave been at the pains to go through one of the ungratefulleſt 
that thiWpieces of ſtudy that can be well imagined, and have read the 
irilt; 2"WproduQtions of thoſe ages. The underſtanding the Scriptures 

w | Ee 4 or 
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AR T. or languages, or hiſtory were not ſo much as thought on, 
XXVII. Some affected homilies or defeantings on the rituals of the 


Church, full of many very odd ſpeculations about them, arg 
among the beſt of the writings of thoſe times. They were 
eaſily impoſed on by any new forgery; witneſs the reception and 
authority that was given to the Decretal Epiſtles of the Popes 
of the firſt three centuries, which for many ages maintained its 
credit, though it was plainly a forgery of the eighth century, 
and was contrived with ſo little art, that there is not in them 
colour enough to excuſe the ignorance of thoſe that were de. 
ceived by it. As it is an eaſy thing to miſlead ignorant mul. 
titudes, fo there is ſomewhat in incredible opinions and ſtories, 
that is ſuited to ſuch a ſtate of mankind; and as men are apt 
to fancy that they ſee ſprights, eſpecially in the night; ſo the 
more of darkneſs and unconceivablenets that there 1s in an 
opinion, it is the more properly calculated for ſuch times, 
The ages that ſucceeded were not only times of ignorance, 
but they were alſo times of much corruption. The writers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries give us diſmal repreſenta. 
tions of the corruptions of their times; and the ſcandalous un. 
conſtancy of the councils of thoſe ages, is too evident a proof 
of what we find faid by the good men of thoſe days: but 
things fell lower and lower in the ſucceeding ages. It is an 
amazing thing that in the very office of conſecrating biſhops, 
examinations are ordered concerning thoſe crimes, the very 
mention of which give horror; De Cœitu cum Maſculo & cu 
Duadrupedibus, 

The Popes more particularly were ſuch a ſucceſſion. of men, 
that, as their own hiſtorians have deſcribed them, nothing in any 
hiſtory can be produced that is like them. The characters 
they give them are ſo monſtrous, that nothing under the auth 
rity of unqueſtioncd writers, and the evidence of the tact 
themſelves, could make them credihle. 

But that which makes the introduction of this doctrin 
appear the more probable, is that we plainly ſee the whole 
body of the Clergy was every where ſo influenced by the mas 
nagement of the Popes, that they generally entered into com 
binations to ſubject the temporalty to the ſpiritualty; and there- 
fore every opinion that tended to render the perſons of the 
Clergy ſacred, and to raiſe their character high, was ſure tc 
receive the beſt entertainment, and the greateſt encouragemen 
poſſible, Nothing could carry this fo far as an opinion that 
repreſented the Prieſt as having a character by which, with 
few words, he could make a God. The opinion of Tran/u- 
flantiation was ſuch an engine, that it being once ſet on foot 


could not but meet with a favourable reception from thoſe wha 
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{xcidentally upon the controverſy of images: the Council at 
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fority, and to advance it. The numbers of the Clergy were A R T. 
then ſo great, and their contrivances were ſo well ſuited to the XXVII. 
credulity and ſuperſtition of thoſe times, that, by viſions and 
wonderful ſtories conhdently vouched, they could eaſily infuſe 

ay thing into weak and giddy multitudes. Beſides, that the 

genius of thole times led them much to the love of pomp and 

ew); they had loſt the true power and beauty of religion, and 

were willing, by outward appearances, to balance or compen- 

fate for their great defects. 

But beſides all thoſe general conſiderations which ſuch as 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe ages know, do belong 
to them in a much higher degree than is here ſet forth ; there 
are ſome ſpecialities that relate to this doctrine in particular, 
which will make the introduction of it appear the more practica- 
ble, This had never been condemned in any former age: for 
25 none condemn errors by anticipation or prophecy ; ſo the 
promoters of it had this advantage, that no formal deciſion had 
deen made againſt them. It did alſo in the outward found agree 
with the words of the inſtitution, and the phraſes generally uſed, 
of the elements being changed into the body and blood of 
Chriſt : outward ſound and appearance was enough in igno- 
rant ages to hide the change that was made. The ſtep that is 
made from believing any thing in general, with an indiſtinct 
and confuſed apprehenſion, to a determined way of explaining 
it, is not hard to be brought about. 

The people in general believed that Chriſt was in the ſacra- 
ment, and that the clements were his body and blood, without 
troubling themſelves to examine in what manner all this was 
done: ſo it was no great ſtep in a dark age to put a particular 
explanation of this upon them : and this change being brought 
in without any viſible alterations made in the worſhip, it muſt 
needs have paſſed with the world the more eaſily: for in all 
times viſible rites are more minded by the people, than ſpecu- 
ative points; which they conſider very little. No alterations 
were at firſt made in the worſhip; the adoration of the hoſt, 
and the proceſſions invented to honour it, came afterwards. 

Honorius the IV th, who firſt appointed the adoration, does Greg. Pe- 
not pretend to found it on ancient practice: only he commands SID 
the prieſts to tell the people to do it: and he at firſt enjoined — 8 
only an inclination of the head to the ſacrament. But his ſuc- 
ceſſor Gregory the IXth did more reſolutely command it, and 
ordered a bell to be rung at the conſecration and elevation, to 
give notice of it, that ſo all thoſe who heard it might kneel and 


The firſt controverſy about the manner of the preſence aroſe 


Conſtantinople 
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ART. Conſtantinople decreed, that the ſacrament was the image of 
XXVIn. Chrift, in which the ſabſtance of bread and wine remained, 
—— Thoſe of Nice, how furiouſly ſoever they fell upon them for call. 


ing the ſacrament the image of Chriſt, yet do no where blame 
them for ſaying that the ſubſtance of bread and wine remained in 
it : for indeed the opinion of Damaſcenc, ard of moſt of the 
Greek Church, was, that there was an aſſumption of the bread and 
wine into an union with the body of Chri/t. The Council of Con- 
ſtantinople brought in their deciſion occaſionally, that being 
conſidered as the ſettled doctrine of the Church; whereas thoſs 
of Nice did viſibly innovate and falſify the tradition: for they 
affirm, as Damaſcene had done before them, that the elements 
were called the antitypes of Chrijt's body, only before they were 
conſecrated, but not after it: which they ſay none of the Fathers 
had done. This is ſo notoriouſly falſe, that no man can pretend 
now to juſtify them in it, ſince there are above twenty of the 
Fathers that were before them, who in plain words call the ele- 
ments after conſecration, the figure and antitype of Chri/?'s body: 
here then was the tradition and practice of the Church tallied, 
which is no ſmall prejudice againſt thoſe that ſupport the doc- 
trine, as well as againſt the credit of that Council, 

About thirty years after that Council, Paſchaſe Radbert, Abbot 
of Corby in France, did very plainly aſſert the corporal preſence 
in the euchariſt: he is acknowledged both by Bellarmine and 
Sirmondus, to be the firſt writer, that did on purpoſe advance 
and explain that doctrine: he himſelf values his pains in that 
matter; and as he laments the ſlowneſs of ſome in believing it, 
ſo he pretends that he had moved many to aſſent to it. But he 
confeſſes, that ſome blamed him for aſcribing a ſenſe to the 
words of Chriſt, that was not conſonant to truth. "There 
was but one book writ in that age to ſecond him ; the name of 
the author was loſt, till Mabillon diſcovered that it was writ by 
one Herigerus, Abbot of Cob. But all the eminent men and 
the great writers of that time wrote plainly againſt this doctrine, 
and affirmed, that the bread and wine remained in the facrament, 
and did nouriſh our bodies as other meats do. 'T hoſe were 
Rabanus Maurus, Archbiſhop of Mentz ; Amalarius Arch- 
biſhop of Triers; Heribald, Biſhop of Auxerre; Bertram, or 
Ratramne ; John Scot Erigena; Walafridus Strabus ; Florus, 
and Chriſtian Druthmar. Three of theſe fet themſclves on 
purpoſe to refute Paſchaſe. 

Rabanus Maurus, in an epiſtle to Abbot Egilon, wrote 
againſt Paſchaſe for ſaying, that it was that body that was 
born of the Virgin, that was crucified and raiſed up again 
which was daily offered up. And though that book is loſt, 
yet as he himſelf refers his reader to it in his Penitential, ſo 
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we have an account given of it by the anonymous defender of A & T. 


Paſchaſe. 


Ratramne was commanded by Charles the Bald, then 


Emperor, to write upon that ſubject ; which he in the begin- 
ning of his book promiſes to do, not truſting to his own ſenſe, 
but following the ſteps of the holy  athers. He tells us, that 
there were different opinions about it: ſome believing that 
the body of Chriſt was there without a figure : others ſaying 
that it was there in a f'gure, or my/tery: upon which he ap- 
prehended that a great ſchiſm muſt follow. His book is very 
ſhort, and very plain: he aſſerts our doctrine as expreſsly as 
we ourſelves can do: he delivers it in the ſame words, and 
proves it by many of the ſame arguments and authorities, that 
we bring. 

Raban and Ratramne were, without diſpute, reckoned among 
the firſt men of that age. 

John Scot was allo commanded by the fame Emperor to 
write on the fame ſubject: he was one of the moſt learned 
and the moſt ingenious men of the age; and was in great 
eſteem both with the Emperor, and with our King Alfred, 
He was reckoned both a faint and a martyr. He did formally 
refute Paſchaſe's doctrine, and aſſert ours. His book is in- 
deed loſt ; but a full account of it is given us by other writers 
of that time. And it is a great evidence, that his opinion in 
this matter was not then thought to be contrary to the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the Church in that age: for he having writ againſt 
St. Auſtin's doctrine concerning Predeſtination, there was a 
very ſevere cenſure of him and ot his writings, publiſhed under 
the name of the Church of Lions : in which they do not once 
reflect on him, for his opinions touching the Euchariſt. It 
appears from this, that their doctrine concerning the Sacra- 
ment was then generally received; ſince both Ratramne and 


he, though tHey differed extremely in the point of Predeſtination, 


yet both agreed in this. It is probable that the Saxon homily, 
that was read in England on Eaſter-day, was taken from Scot's 
book; which does fully reject the corporal preſence, This is 
enough to ſhew that Paſchaſe's opinion was an innovation 
droached in the ninth century, and was oppoſed by all the 
great men of that age. 

The tenth century was the blackeſt and moſt ignorant of 
al the ages of the Church : there is not one writer in that age 
that gives us any clear account of the doctrine of the Church : 
luch remote hints as occur do ſtill favour of Ratramne's doc- 
tine, All men were then aſleep, and ſo it was a fit time for 
the tares that Paſchaſe had ſown to grow up in it. The Popes 
of that age were ſuch a ſucceſſion of monſters, that Baronius 
cannot forbear to make the ſaddeſt exclamations poſſible againſt 

their 
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A R T. their debaucheries, their cruelties, and their other vices. About 
XXVII. the middle of the eleventh century, after this diſpute had ſlept 
k—— almoſt two hundred years, it was again revived. 


Lib. iv. 
Diſt. 11, 


Bruno, Biſhop of Angiers, and Berengarius his Archdea- 
con, maintained the doctrine of Ratramne. Little mention is 
made of the Biſhop; but the Archdeacon is ſpoken of as a man 
of great piety; ſo that he paſſed for a ſaint, and was a man of 
ſuch learning, that when he was brought before Pope Nicolaus, 
no man could reſiſt him. He writ againſt Paſchaſe, and had 

zany followers : the hiſtorians of that age tell us, that his 
doctrine had overſpread all France. The books writ againſt 
him by Lanfranc and others, are filled with an impudent cor. 
rupting of all antiquity : many councils were held upon this 
matter; and theſe, together with the terrors of burning, 
which was then beginning to be the common puniſhment of 
hereſy, made him renounce his opinion: but he returned to 
it again; yet be afterwards renounced it: though Lanfranc re- 
proached him, that it was not the love of truth, but the fear 
of death, that brought him to it. And his final retracting of 
that renouncing of his opinion is lately found in France, as! 
have been credibly informed. Thus this opinion, that in the 
ninth century was generally received, and was condemned by 
neither Pope nor Council, was become fo odious in the eleventh 
century, that none durſt own it: and he who had the courage 
to own it, yet was not reſolute enough to ſtand to it: for 
about this time the doctrine of extirpating heretics, and of de- 
poling ſuch princes-as were defective in that matter, was unt- 
verſally put in practice: great bodies of men began to ſeparate 
from the Roman communion in the ſouthern parts of France; 
and one of the chief points of their doctrine, was their believing 
that Chriſt was not corporally preſent in the euchariſt; an 
that he was there only in a figure or myſlery. But now that 
the contrary doctrine was eſtabliſhed, and that thoſe who de- 
nied it were adjudged to be burnt, it is no wonder if it quick) 
gained ground, when on the one hand the prieſts ſaw their 
intereſt in promoting it, and all people felt the danger of de- 
nying it. | 
burning, were infallible things, to ſilence contradiction at lealt, 
if not to gain aſſent. 

Soon after this doctrine was received, the Schoolmen be- 
gan to refine upon it, as they did upon every thing elſe, I be 
maſter of the ſentences would not determine how Chriſt was 
preſent ; whether tormally or ſubſtantially, or ſome other way. 
Some Schoolmen thought that the matter of bread was de- 
ſtroyed ; but that the form remained, to be the form of Chriſt's 
body, that was the matter of it. Others thought that the 


matter of the elements remained, and that the form. only was de- 


ſtroyed: 
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froyed: but that to which many inclined, was the aſſumption 


of the elements into an union with the body of Chriſt, or a 
hypoſtatical union of the Eternal Word to them, by which the 
became as truly a body to Chriſt, as that which he has in hea- 
yen: yet it was not the lame, but a different body. 


Stephen Biſhop of Autun was the firſt that fell on the De Sacram. 
word of Tranſub/tantiation. Amalric in the beginning of the Altars, e. 
thirteenth century denied in expreſs words the corporal pre- 


ſence: he was condemned in the fourth Council of the Late- 
ran as an heretick, and his body was ordered to be taken up 
and burnt: and in oppolſition to him Franſubſtantiation was 
decreed. Yet the Schoolmen continued to offer different ex- 
planations of this for a great while after that: but in conclu- 
on all agreed to explain it as was formerly ſet forth. It appears, 
by the crude way in which it was at firſt explained, that it was 
a novelty; and that men did not know how to mould and 
frame it : but at laſt it was licked into ſhape ; the whole philo- 
ſophy being caſt into fuch a mould as agreed with it. And 
therefore in the preſent age, in which that philoſophy has loſt its 
credic, great pains are taken to ſuppreſs the new and freer way 
of philoſophy, as that which cannot be ſo eaſily ſubdued to ſup- 
port this doctrine, as the old one was. And the arts that thoſe 
who go into the new philoſophy, take to reconcile their ſcheme 
to this doEtrine, ſhew that there is nothing that ſubtile and un- 
lincere men will not venture on: for, tince they make ex- 
tenſion to be of the eſſence of matter, and think that accidents 
are only the modes of matter, which have no proper being of 
themſelves, it is evident, that a body cannot be without its ex- 
tenſion, and that accidents cannot ſubſiſt without their ſubject z 
lo that this can be in no ſort reconciled to Trantubſtantiation : 
and therefore they would willingly avoid this ſpecial manner of 
the preſence, and only in general aſſert that Chriſt is corporally 
preſent. But the decrees of the Lateran and Trent Coun- 
cils make it evident, that Tranſ/ub/tantiation is now a doctrine 
that is bound upon them, by the authority of the Church and 
of tradition; and that they are as much bound to believe it, 
35 to believe the corporal preſence itſelt. Thus the going off 
from the ſimplicity in which Chriſt did deliver the ſacrament, 
and in which the Church at firſt received it, into ſome ſublime 
expreſſions about it, led men once out of the way, and they 
ſtill went farther and farther from it. Pious and rhetorical 
hzures purſued far by men of heated imaginations, and of 
inflamed affections, were followed with explanations invented 
by colder and more deſigning men afterwards, and fo it increaſed 

till it grew by degrees to that to which at laſt it ſettled on. 
But after all, if the doctrine of the Corporal Preſence had 
reſted only in a ſpeculation, though we ſhould have judged thoſe 
who 
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A RT. who held it, to be very bad philoſophers, and no good criticks; 


XXVII 


I. yet we could have endured it, if it had reſted there, and had not 


1 gone on to be a matter of practice, by the adoration and pro- 


ceſſions, with every thing elle of that kind, which followed upon 
it ; for this corrupted the worſhip. 

The Lutherans believe a Conſubſtantiation, and that both 
Chriſt's body and blood, and the ſubſtance of the elements, are 
together in the ſacrament: that ſome explain by an «b:quity, 
which they think is communicated to the human nature of 
Chriſt, by which his body is every where as well as in the facra- 
ment: whereas others of them think that fince the words of 
Chriſt muſt needs be true in a literal ſenſe, his body and blood 
is therefore in the ſacrament, but in, with, and under the 
bread and wine. All this we think is ill grounded, and is nei. 
ther agreeable to the words of the inſtitution, nor to the na- 
ture of things. A great deal of that which was formerly ſet 
forth in defence of our doctrine falls likewiſe upon this. The 
ubiquity communicated to the human nature, as it ſeems a 
thing in itſelf impoſſible, ſo it gives no more to the ſacrament 
than to every thing elſe. Chriſt's body may be ſaid to be in 
every thing, or rather every thing may be ſaid to be his bady and 
blood, as well as the elements in the ſacrament. The impoſ- 
ſibility of a body's being without extenſion, or in more places 
at onee, lie againſt this as well as againſt Tranſub/tantiatin, 
But yet, after all, this is only a point of ſpeculation, nothing 
follows upon it in practice, no adoration is offered to the ele- 
ments; and therefore we judge that ſpeculative opinions may 
be borne with, when they neither fall upon the fundamentals of 
Chriſtianity, to give us falſe ideas of the eſſential parts of our 
religion, nor affect our practice, and chiefly when the worſhip 
of God is maintained in its purity, for which we fee God has 
expreſſed ſo particular a concern, giving it the word which 
of all others raiſes in us the moſt ſenſible and the ſtrongeſt ideas, 
calling it jealouſy; that we reckon, we ought to watch over 
this with much caution, We can very well bear with ſome 
opinions, that we think ill grounded, as long as they are only 
matters of opinion, and have no influence neither on men's 
morals, nor their worſhip. We ſtill hold communion with 
bodies of men, that, as we judge, think wrong, but yet do both 
live well and maintain the purity of the worſhip of God. We 
know the great deſign of religion is to govern men's lives, 
and to give them right ideas of God, and of the ways of wor- 
ſhipping him. All opinions that do not break in upon theſe, 
are things in which great forbearance is to be uſed; large 
allowances are to be made for men's notions in all other 
things; and therefore we think that neither Conſub/tantiation 


nor Tranſub/tantiation, how ill grounded ſoever we take both ta 
be, 
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de, ought to diſſolve the union and communion of Churches: AR T. 


but it is quite another thing, if under either of theſe opinions 
in adoration of the elements is taught and practiſed. 

This we believe is plain idolatry, when an inſenſible piece of 
matter, ſuch as bread and wine, has divine honours paid it: 
when it is believed to be God, when it is called God, and is 
in all reſpects worſhipped with the ſame adoration that is of- 
fered up to Almighty God. This we think is groſs idolatry, 
Many writers of the Church of Rome have acknowledged that 
if Tranſub/tantiation is not true, their worſhip is a ſtrain of 
idolatry beyond any that is practiſed among the moſt depraved 
of all the heathens. | 

The only excuſe that is offered in this matter, is, that ſince 
the declared object of worſhip is Jeſus Chriſt, believed to be 
there preſent, then, whether he is preſent or not, the worſhip 
terminates in him; both the ſecret acts of the worſhippers and 
the profeſſed doctrine of the Church do lodge it there. And 
therefore it may be faid, that though he ſhould not be aQuall 
preſent, yet the act of adoration being directed to him, — 
be accepted of God, as right meant, and duly directed, even 
though there ſhould happen to be a miſtake in the outward ap- 
plication of it. 

In anſwer to this, we do not pretend to determine, how far 
this may be pardoned by God; whoſe mercies are infinite, and 
who does certainly conſider chiefly the hearts of his creatures, 
and 1s merciful to their infirmities, and to ſuch errors as ariſe 
out of their weaknefs, their hearts being ſincere before him. 
We ought to conſider this action as it is in itſelf, and not ac- 
cording to men's apprehenſions and opinions about it. If the 
conceits that the ancient idolaters had both concerning their 
Gods, and the Idols that they worſhipped, will excule from 
dolatry, it will be very hard to ſay that there were ever any 
dolaters in the world. "Thoſe who worſhipped the Sun, 
thought that the great Divinity was lodged there, as in a ve- 
ticle or temple; but yet they were not by reaſon of that miſe 
conception excuſed from being idolaters. 

If a falſe opinion upon which a practice is founded, taken 
up without any good authority, will excuſe men's fins, it will 
de eaſy for them to find apologies for every thing. If the wor- 
ſhip of the elements had been commanded by God, then an 
opinion concerning it might excuſe the carrying of that too 
ar; but there being no command for it, no hint given about 
it nor any inſinuation given of any ſuch practice in the begin- 
nings of Chriſtianity ; an opinion that men have taken up can- 
not juſtify a new practice, of which neither the firſt, nor a great 
many of the following ages knew any thing. An opinion can- 
dot juſtify men's practice founded upon it, if that proves to be 


talſe. 
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ART. falſe. All the ſoftening that can be given it, is, that it is a iq 
XXVII. of ignorance z but that does not change the nature of the ac. 
— tion, how far ſoever it may go with relation to the judgments 
of God: if the opinion is rathly taken up and ſtiffly maintained, 
the worſhip that is introduced upon it, is aggravated by the il 
foundation that it is built upon. We know God by his ef. 
ſence is every where; but this will not juſtify our worſhipping 
any material object upon this pretence, becauſe God is in it; 
we ought never to worſhip him towards any viſible object, un. 
leſs he were evidently declaring his glory in it; as he did tg 
Moſes in the flaming-buſh ; to the Iſraelites on mount Sinai, 
and in the cloud of glory; or to us Chriſtians in a ſublimer 
manner in the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, 

But by this parity of reaſon, though we were ſure that 
Chriſt were in the elements, yet ſince he is there inviſible, as 
God is by his efſence every where, we ought to direct no ado. 
ration to the elements; we ought only to worſhip God, and his 
Son Chriſt Jeſus, in the grateful remembrance of his ſufferings 
for us; which are therein commemorated. We ought not to 
ſuffer our worſhip to terminate on the viſible elements : becauſe 
if Chriſt is in them, yet he does not manifeſt that viſibly to us: 
ſince therefore the opinion of the Corporal Preſence, upon 
which this adoration is founded, is falfe, and ſince no ſuch 
worſhip is ſo much as mentioned, much leſs commanded in 
Scripture ; and ſince there can ſcarce be any idolatry in the 
world ſo groſs, as that it ſhall not excuſe itſelf by ſome ſuch 
doctrine, by which all the acts of worſhip are made to termi- 
nate finally in God ; we muſt conclude that this plea cannot ex- 
cuſe the Church of Rome from idolatry, even though their doc- 
trine of the Corporal Preſence were true; but much leſs if it 
is falſe, We do therefore condemn this worſhip as idolatry, 
without taking upon us to define the extent of the mercies of 
God towards all thoſe who are involved in it. 

If all the premiſes are true, then it is needleſs to inſiſt lon- 
ger on explaining the following paragraph of the Article; that 
Chriſt's body is received in the ſacrament in a heavenly and ſhi- 
ritual manner, and that the mean by which it is received is 
faith : for that is ſuch a natural reſult of them, that it appears 
evident of itſelf, as being the concluſion that ariſes out of thoſe 
premiſes, 

The laſt paragraph is againſt the reſerving, carrying about, 
the lifting up, or the worſhipping the ſacrament. The point 
concerning the worſhip, which is the moſt eſſential of them, 
has been already conſidered. As for the reſerving or carrying 
the ſacrament about; it is very viſible, that the inſtitution 15, 
Take, eat, and drink. ye all of it: which does import, that the 


conſuming the elements, is a part of the inſtitution; and by 
come- 
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conſequence, that they are a ſacrament only as they are diſtri- 
huted and received. It is true, the practice of reſerving or ſend- 
ne about the elements began very early; the {tate of things 
i firſt made it almoſt unavoidable. When there were yet but 
; few converted to Chriſtianity, and when there were but few 
Prieſts to ſerve them, they neither could nor durſt meet all to- 
rether, eſpecially in the times of perſecution ; ſo ſome parts 
of the elements were ſent to the abſents, to thoſe in priſon, 
nd particularly to the ſick, as a ſymbol of their being paits of 
the body, and that they were in the peace and communion of 
the Church. The bread was ſent with the wine, and it was 
ent about by any perſon whatſoever ; ſometimes by boys; as 


zppears in the famous ſtory of Serapion in the third century. kuf Hin. 
& that the condition of the Chriſtians in that time, made that lib. i. c. 44. 


neceſſary to keep them all in the ſenſe of their obligation to 
union and communion with the Church; and that could not 
well be done in any other way. But we make a great differ- 
ence between this practice, when taxen up out of neceflity, 
though” not exactly conform to the firſt inſtitution; and the 
continuing it out of ſuperſtition, when there is no need of it, 
Therefore inſtead of conſecrating a larger portion of el-ments 
than is neceſſary for the occaſion, and the reſerving what is 
der and above; and the ſetting that out with great pomp on 
de altar, to be worſhipped, or the carrying it about with a 
nt magnificence in a proceſſion, invented to put the more 
onour on it; or the ſending it to the ſick with folemnity z 
we chooſe rather to conſecrate only fo much as may be judged 
it for the number of thoſe who are to communicate. And 
men the ſacrament is over, we do, in imitation of the practice 
f ſome of the ancients, conſume what is left, that there may 
e no occaſion given either to ſuperſtition, or irreverence. And 
br the ſick, or the priſoners, we think it is a greater mean to 
cken their devotion, as well as it is a cloſer adhering to the 
ords of the inſtitution, to conſecrate in their preſence : for 
tough we can bear with the practice of the Greek Church, of 
ierving and ſending about the euchariſt, when there is no ido- 
zry joined with it; yet we cannot but think that this is the 
ontinuance of a practice, which the ſtate of the firſt ages in- 
duced, and that was afterwards kept up, out of a too ſcrupu- 
dus imitation of that time; without conſidering that the dif- 
erence of the ſtute of the Chriſtians, in the former and in the 
cceeding ages, made that what was at firſt innocently prac- 
led (ſince a real neceflity may well excuſe a want of exact- 
tis, in ſome matters that are only poſitive) became afterwards 
n occalion of much ſuperſtition, and in concluſion ended in 
wlatry, Thoſe ill effects that it had, are more than is ne- 

Fo ceſlary 
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AR f. ceſſary to juſtify our practice in reducing this ſtrictly to the fi 
XXVII. inſtitution. 
As for the lifting up of the euchariſt, there is not a word 
it in the Goſpel ; nor is it mentioned by St. Paul: neither 
Juſtin Martyr, nor Cyril of Jeruſalem ſpeak of it ; oy is % Of the 
thing concerning it neither in the C onſiitutions, nor in the Aru. 
egite, In thoſe firit ages all the elevation that is ſpoken of, 


is 


is the lifting up their h carts to God. The elevation of the fl The d 
e practiſed in the ſixth Che 
crament began to be practiied in the ſixt century; for it is 6 
mentioned in the Liturgy called St. Chryſoſtom's 85 but believed thou 
Germ: to be much Jater than his time. German, a Writer of the Teet 
— m Greek Church of the thirteenth century, is the firſt that def. Bod 
Tit. 12. Cants upon it; he ſpeaks not of it as done, in order to the ag Part 
Piol. patr. ration of it, but makes it to reprevent both Chriſt's being lifted natic 
Ivo. Cern. up on the croſs, and alſo his reſurrection. Ivo of Chartres 
En. de Sacr. © * of ſa 
Miz. T. ii. Who lived in the end of the eleventh century, is the firſt of al 
Bibl. pat. the Latins that ſpeaks of it; but then it was not common; H 
practiſed; for the author of the Micrologus, though he writ n 
the ſame time, yet does not mention it, who ye t is ve ery mi my 
in the ſa 


nute upon all particul: ars relating to this ſacrament. Nor does 

Ivo ſpeak of it as done in order to adoration, but only as 1 

Dur. Rat. form of ſhewing it to the people. Durand, a writer oft 4 map 

_ thirteenth century, is the firſt that ſpeaks of the clevat:s 3 

ſexta pare done in order to the adoration, So it appears that our Chur h body 3 
Can. by cutting off theſe abuſes, has reſtored this ſacrament to ity y 

primitive implicity, according to the inſtitution and the prac Nd = 
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ARLIICLE XXIX. 


Of the Wicked which eat not the Body of Chriſt 


in the ute of the Lord's Supper. 


Che Wicked and ſuch as be void of a libeln Faith, al⸗ 


though then do carnally and viſibly preſs with their 
Teeth (as St. Auſtin ſaith) the Satrament of the 
Bod and Blood of Chziſt, pet in no wiſe are they 
Partakers of Chziſt; but rather, to their Condem⸗ 
nation, do eat and dunk the Sign or Satrament 
of ſa gzeat a Thing. 


HIS Article ariſes naturally out of the former, and de- 

pends upon it: for, if Chriſt's body is corporally preſent 
in the ſacrament, then all perſons good or bad, who receive the 
ſacrament, do alſo receive Chriſt : on the other hand, if Chriſt 
i preſent only in a ſpiritual manner, and if the mean that re- 
ceives Chriſt, is uit, then ſuck as believe not, do not receive 
him. So that to prove that the wicked do not receive Chriſt's 
body and blood, is upon the matter the fame thing with the 
proving, that he is not corporally preſent : and it is a very con- 
ſderable branch of our argument, by which we prove that the 
Fathers did not believe the corporal preſence, becauſe they do 
very often ſay, that the wicked do not receive Chriſt in the ſa- 
crament. 

Here the ſame diſtinction is to be made, that was mentioned 
upon the article of Baptiſm. The ſacraments are to be conſi- 
dered either as they are acts of church-communion, or as 
they are federal acts by which we enter into covenant with 
God. With reſpect to the former, the viſible proſeſſion that 
is made, and the action that is done, are all that can fall un- 
der human coguifance : ſo a ſacrament muſt be held to be 
good and valid, when as to outward appearance all things are 
done according to the inſtitution : but as to the internal effect 
and benefit of it; that turns upon the truth of the profeſſion 
that is made, and the ſincerity of thoſe acts which do accom- 
pany it: for if theſe are not ſeriouſly and ſincerely performed, 
God is diſhonoured and his inſtitution is profaned. Our Sa- 
viour has expreſsly ſaid, that whoſoever eats his fleſh and drinks 
bis blaad, has eternal life. From thence we conclude, that 
no man does truly receive Chriſt, who does not at the ſame 
ume receive with him, both a right to eternal lite, and mw 
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wiſe the beginnings and earneſts of it. The ſacrament being 2 
federal act, he who diſhonours God, and profanes this inſtitu- 
tion, by receiving it unworthily, becomes highly guilty before 
God, and draws down judgments upon himſelf : and as it is 
confeſſed on all hands, that the inward and ſpiritual effects of the 
ſacrament depend upon the ſtate and diſpoſition of him that 
communicates, ſo we, who own no other preſence but an in. 
ward and ſpiritual one, cannot conceive that the wicked who 
believe not in Chriſt do receive him. 

In this point ſeveral of the Fathers have delivered themſelves 
very plainly. ; 

Origen ſays, Chriſt is the true food, whoſoever eats him ſhall 


in Matth. c. Jive for ever; of whom no wicked perſon can eat; for if it were 


poſſible that any who continues wicked, ſhould eat the word that 
was made fleſh, it had never been written, wheſo eats this bread 
ſhall live for ever. This comes after a diſcourſe of the ſacra. 
ment, which he calls the typical and ſymbolical body, and ſo 
it can only belong to it. In another place he ſays, The good eat 
the living bread which came down from heaven; but the wicked 
cat dead bread, which 1s death. 

Zeno biſhop of .Verona, who is believed to have lived near 


Specil. Sccr. Origen's time, has theſe words: There is cauſe to fear that 


be in whom the Devil twells, does not eat the fleſh of our Lori, 
nor drink his bload ; though he ſeems to communicate with the 


faithful : fince our Lord has ſaid, he that eats my fleſh, and drinis 


my blcod, dwells in me, and I in him. 

St. Jerom ſays, They that are not holy in body and ſpirit 
do neither eat the fleſh of Feſus, nor drink his blood ; of which 
he ſaid, he that eats my fleſh, and drinks my blood, hath eternal 
life. 

Auguſtin expreſſes himſelf in the very words that are 
cited in the Article, which he introduces with theſe words: He 
that daes not abide in Chriſt, and in whom Chrift does not abide, 
certainly does not ſpiritually eat his fleſh, nor drink his blots, 
though he may viſibly and carnally preſs with his teeth the ſa- 
crament of the body and blood of Chriſt : but he rather eats 
and drinks the ſacrament of jo great a matter to his candemma- 
And in another place he lays, neither are they (peaking 
of vicious perſons) to be ſaid to eat the bedy of Chriſt, becai/! 
they are not his members : to which he adds, He that jc)", 
whoſo eats my fleſh, and drinks my blood, abides in me, and | 
in him, ſhews what it is not only in a ſacrament, but truly f 
eat the body of Chriſt, and to drink his blood. He has 
upon another occaſion thoſe frequently cited words, ſpeał- 
ing of the difference between the other Diſciples and Judas, 
in receiving this ſacrament: Theſe did eat the bread that wai 
the Lord(panem Dominum) ; but he the bread of the Lord againf 
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the Lord (panem Domini contra Dominum ). To all this a ART. 
great deal might be added, to ſhew that this was the doctrine XXIX. 
of the Greek Church, even after Damaſcene's opinion con- 

cerning the aſſumption of the elements into an union with the 

body of Chriſt, was received among them. But more needs 

not be ſaid concerning this, ſince it will be readily granted, 

that, if we are in the right in the main point of denying the 

Corporal Preſence, this will fall with it. 
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ARTICLE XXX. 


Of both Kinds. 


The Cup of the Lozd is not to be denied to Lay Peo⸗ 
ple. For both Parts of the Sacrament, by Chrift's 
Ordinance and Commandment, ought to be miml⸗ 
tzed to ail Chutian Pen alike. 


HERE is not any one of all the controverſies that we 

have with the Church of Rome, in whicl: the deciſion ſeems 
more eaſy and ſhorter than this, The words of the inſtitution 
are not only equally expreſs and poſitive as to both kinds, but 
the diverſity with which that part that relates to the cup is ſet 
down, feemis to be as clear a demonſtration for us, as can be 
had in a matter of this kind; and looks like a ſpecial direction 
given, to warn the Church againſt any corruption that might 
ariſe upon this head. To all ſuch as acknowledge the imme- 
diate union of the Eternal Word with the human nature of 
Chriſt, and the inſpiration by which the Apoſtles were conducted, 
it muſt be of great weight to find a ſpecialty marked as to the 
chalice : of the cup it is ſaid, Drink ye all of it; whereas of 
the bread it is only ſaid, Take, eat; ſo we cannot think the 
word all was ſet down without deſign. It is alſo ſaid of the 
cup, and they all drank Hit; which is not ſaid of the bread: 
we think it no piece of trifling nicety to obſerve this ſpecialty, 
The words added to the giving the cup, are very particularly 
emphatical. Take, eat, This is my body which is given far 
ven, is not fo full an expreſſion, as, Drink ye all of this, fir 
this is my blood of the New Teſtament which is ſhed for many, fir 
the remiſſion of fins. If the ſureſt way to judge of the extent 
of any precept, to which a reaſon is added, is to conſider the 
extent of the reaſon, and to meaſure the extent of the pre- 
cept, by that; then ſince all that do communicate, need the 


remiſſion of fins, and a ſhare in the New Covenant, the rea- 


fon that our Saviour joins to the diſtribution of the cup, proves 
that they ought all to receive it. And if that diſcourſe in St. 
John concerning the eating Chriſt's fleſh, and the drinking his 
blood, is to be underſtood of the ſacrament, as moſt of the 
Roman Church affirm, then the drinting Chriſt's blood is as ne- 
ceſſary to eternal life, as the eating his fleſh; by conſequence 
it is as neceſſary to receive the cup as the bread. And it is 
not eaſy to apprehend, why it ſhould ſtill be neceſſary to con- 
lecrate in both kinds, and not likewiſe to receive in both — 
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kinds as they were finners, who were now to be admitted 
into covenant with God by the facrifice of his body and blood. 
They were in that to ſhew forth his death, and were to take, 
eat, and drin in remembrance of him. So that this inſtitution 
was delivered to them as they were fnners, and not as they 
3 * * 5 ; . * 
were pric/ts. They were not conſtituted by Chriſt the paſtors 
and governors of his Church, till after his reſurrection, when 
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he breathed on them, and laid his hands on them, and bleſJed Joh. xx. a3. 


them. So that at this time they were only Chriſt's diſciples 
and witneſles; who had been once ſent out by him on an ex- 
traordinary commiſſion; but had yet no ſtated character fixed 
upon them. 

To this it is (aid, that Chriſt, by faying, Do this, conſtituted 
them pries; ſo that they were no more of the laity, when 
they received the cup. IL his is a new conceit taken up by the 
Schoolmen unknown to all antiquity: there is no ſort of tra- 
dition that ſupports this expoſition z nor is there any reaſon to 
imagine, that Ds this, ſignifies any other than a precept to con- 
tinue that inſtitution, as a memorial of Chriſt's death; and Do 
this, takes in all that went be fore, the ti, the giving, as well 
as the bleſſing, and the eating the bread; nor is there any reaſon 
to appropriate this to the blefling only, as if by this the conſe- 
crating and ſacrificing power were conferred on the Prieſts. 
From all which we conclude both that the Apoſtles were only 
diſciples at large, without any ſpecial characters conferred on 
them, when the euchariſt was initituted, and that the eucha- 
iſt was given to them only as diſciples, that is, as laymen. 

The mention that is made in fome places of the New Teſta- 
ment, only of breaking of bread, can furniſh them with no 
argument ; for it is not certain that theſe do relate to the ſacra- 
ment; or if they did, it is not certain, that they are to be un- 
derſtood ſtrictly ; for, by a figure common to the Eattern na- 
tions, bread ſtands tor all that belongs to a meal; and if theſe 
places are applied to the ſacrament, and ought to be ſtrictly 
underftood, they will prove too much, that the ſacrament may 
be conſecrated in one kind; and that the breaking of bread, 
without the cp, may be underſtood to be a complete facra- 
ment. But when St. Paul ſpoke of this ſacrament, he does ſo 
diſtinctly mention the drinking the cup as well as eating the 
bread, that it is plain from him how the Apoſtles underitood 
the words and intent of Chriſt, and how this ſacrament was re- 
ceived in that time. 

From the inſtitution and command which are expreſs and 
politive, we go next to conſid-r the nature of ſacramental ac- 
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tions. They have no virtue in them, as charms tied either to 
elements, or to words; they are only good becauſe command. 
ed. A different ſtate of things may indeed juſtify an alten. 
tion as to circumſtances: the danger of dipping in cold cli. 
mates, may be a very good reaſon for changing the form of 
Baptiim to ſprinkling ; and if climates were inhabited by Chrif. 
tians to which wine could not be brought, we ſhould not 
doubt but that wWhenſoever God makes a real neceſſity of de. 
parting from any inſtitution of his, he does thereby allow of 
ſuch a change, as that neceſſity muſt draw after it: ſo we do 
not condemn the licence that 1s faid to have been granted by 
Pope Innocent, the Eighth, to celebrate without wine in Nor- 
way; nor ſhould we deny a man the ſacrament who had a na- 
tural and unconquerable averſion to wine, or that communi. 
cated being near his laſt agonies, and that ſhould have the like 
averſion to eicher of the elements. When thoſe things ate 
real and not pretended, mercy is better than ſacrifice. The 
punctual obſervance of a facramental inſtitution, does only 
oblige us to the eltential parts of it, and in ordinary caſes: the 
pretence of what may be done, or has been done upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, can never juſtify the deliberate and unneceſ- 
ſary alteration of an eflential part of the ſacrament. The 
whole inſtitution ſhews very plainly, that our Saviour meant 
that the cup ſhould be conſidered every whit as eflential as 
bread; and therefore we cannot but conclude from the nature 
of things, that iince the ſacraments have only their effects from 
their inſtitution, therefore ſo total a change of this ſacrament 
docs plainly evacuate the inſtitution, and by conſequence deſtro 
the effect of it. : 

All reatoning upon this head is an arguing againſt the inſti- 
tution; as if Chrilt and his Apoſtles had not weil enough con— 
ſidered it; but that 1200 years after them, a conſequence ſhould 
be obſerved that till then had not been thought of, which made 
it reaſonable to alter the manner of it. 

The Concomitance is the great thing chat is here urged ; fince 
it is believed that Chriſt is intirely under each of the elements; 
and therefore it is not neceſſary that both ſhould be received, 
becauſe Chriſt is fully received in any one. But this ſubſiſts 
on the doctrine of Tranſyb/tantiation; ſo if that is falſe, then here, 
upon a controverted opinion, an uncantroverted piece of the in- 
ſtitution is altered. And if Concomtance is a certain conſequence 
of the doctrine of 7ranſub/tantiation, then it is a very ſtrong 
argument againſt the antiquity of that doctrine, that the 
world was ſo long without the notion of Concomitance ; and 
therefore, if Tranſul/tantiation had been ſooner received, the 
Concomitance would have been more eaſily obſerved. The in- 
ſtitution of the ſacrament ſeems to be fo laid down, as rather A 
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make us conſider the body and blood as in a ſtate of ſeparation, A Sg 
. 
— — 


than of concomitance; the body being repreſented apart, and 
the blood apart; and the body as broken, and the blood as hed. 
Therefore we conſider the deſign of the facrament is, to re- 
preſent Chriſt to us as dead, and in his crwcifiet, but not in his 
glorified ſtate. And if the opinion be true, that the glorified 
bodies are of another texture, than that of fieth and blood, 
which ſeems to be very plainly atlerted by St. Paul, in a diſ- 
courſe intended to deſcribe the nature of the glorified bodies, 
then this theory of concomitance will fail upon that account. 
But whatioever may be in that, an inſtitution of Chriſt's muſt 
not be altered or violated, upon the 2ccount of an inference that 
is drawn to conclude it needleſs. He who inſtituted it knew 
beſt, what was molt fitting and mott reaſonable; and we muſt 
chooſe rather to acquieſce in his commands, than in our own 
reaſonings. 

It, next to the inſtitution ard the theory that ariſes from 
the nature of a ſacrament, we conſider the practice of the 
Chriſtian Church in all ages, there is not any one point in 
which the tradition of the Church is more expreſs, and more 
univerſal, than in this particular, tor above a thoufand years af- 
ter Chriſt. All the accounts that we have of the ancient ri- 
tuals, both in Juſtin Martyr, Cyril of Jerufalem, the Con/ti- 
tutions, and the pretended Areopagite, do expreſsly mention both 
kinds as given ſeparately in the ſacrament. All the ancient li- 
turgies, as well theſe that go under the names of the Apoſtles, 
as thoſe which are aſcribed to St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtom, do 
mention this very expreſsly; all the offices of the Weſtern 
Church, both Roman and others ; the millals of the latter ages, 
I mean down to the twelfth century, even the Oras Roma- 
nus, believed by ſome to be a work of the ninth, and by 
others of the eleventh century, are expreſs in mentioning the 
diſtribution of both kinds. All the Fathers, without except- 
ing one, do ſpeak of it very clearly, as the univerſal practice 
of their time. They do not ſo much as give a hint of any 
difference about it. So that from Ignatius down to Thomas 
Aquinas, there is not any one writer that differs from the reſt 
in this point; and even Aquinas ſpeaks of the taking away the 
chalice as the practice only of ſome Churches ; other writers 
of his time had not heard of any of theſe Churches ; for they 
ſpeak of beth kinds as the univerſal practice. | 

But beſides this general concurrence, there are ſome ſpe- 
cialties in this matter : in St. Cyprian's time ſome thought it 
was not neceflary to uſe wine in the ſacrament, they there- 
fore uſed water only; and were from thence called Aquarii. 
It ſeems they found that their morning aſſemblies were ſmelled 
out by the wine uſed in the ſacrament ; and Chriſtians —_— 
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AR T. be known by the ſmell of toine that was ſtill about them; they 


XXX. therefore intended to avoid this, and ſo they had no wine 
among them, which was a much weightier reaton, than that of 
c. Ep. 63. the wine ſticking upon the beards of the laity. Yet St. Cy. 
ad Cect'. prian condemned this very ſeverely, in a long epiſile writ upon 
that occaſion, He makes this the main argument, and goes 
over it frequently, that we ought to follow Chriſt, aud do what 
he did: and he has thoſe memorable words, F it be not lay] 
to logſe any one of the leaſt commands of Chrijt, how much more 
is it unlawful to break ſo great and ſo weighty a one; that dies, 
very nearly relate to the ſacrament of our Lord's paſſin, and of 
our redemption ; or by any human inſtitution to change it, into 
that which is quite different from the divine inſlitution. I his is 
ſo full, that we cannot expreſs ourſelves more plaiuly. 
Among the other profanations of the Manicheans, this was 
one, that they came among the aſlemblics of the Chriſtians, 
and did receive the bread, but they would not take any ww: : 
Leo derm. g. this is mentioned by Pope Leo in the fifth century, upon which 
in Quadrag. Pope Gelaſius hearing of it in his time, appointed that all per- 


Decret. de ſons ſhould either communicate in the ſacrament intirely, or be 
Conſecr. diſt . _. . l , 8 | 
7 intirely excluded from it; for that ſuch a dividing of one and the 
ſame ſacrament might not be done without a heinous ſacri- 
lege. 
In the ſeventh century a practice was begun of dipping the 
bread in the wine, and ſo giving both kinds together. This 
Decret.de Was condemned by the Council of Bracara, as plainly contrary 


Contecr.ciit. to the Goſpel: Chrift gave his body and lad to his Apoſtles 
2. Aiſtinciiy, the bread by itſelf, and the chalice by itſeif. This 
is, by a miſtake of Gratian's, put in the Canon-Law, as a de- 

cree of Pope Julius to the Biſhops of Egypt. It is probable, that 

it was thus given firſt to the ſick, and to infants ; but though 

this got among many of the Eaſtern Churches, and was, it ſeems, 

practiſed in ſome parts of the Weſt; yet in the end of the ele- 

Concil. Cla- yenth century, Pope Urban in the Council of Clermont decreed, 
— that none ſhould communicate without taking the body apart, 
and the blood apart, except upon neceſſity, and with caution; 


to which ſome copies add, and that by reaſon of the hereſy 


Berengarius, that was lately condemned, which ſaid that the f- 
gure was completed by one of the kinds, 

We need not examine the importance or truth of theſe 
laſt words; it is enough for us to obſerve the continued prac- 
tice of communicating: in both kinds till the twelfth centu- 
ry; and even then, when the opinion of the corporal preſence 
begot a ſuperſtition towards the elements, that had not been 
known in former ages, ſo that ſome drops ſticking to men's 
beards, and the ſpilling ſome of it, its freezing or becoming 
our, grew to be more conſidered than the inſtitution of Chriit; 
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yet for a while they uſed to fuck it up through ſmall quills or 
yipes (called Fiftule, in the Ordo Romanus ), which anſwered 
the objection from the beards. 
In the twelfth century, the bread grew to be given generally 
t in wine. The writers of that time, though t! they juſt? fy this 
aaltice, yet they acknowledge it to be contrary to the inſtitu- 
tion, Ivo of Chartres lays, the people did mi 8 with 
apt bread, not by authority, but by ec "it *, for ear of ſpilli mg 
the bled of Chri 7. Pope Innocent the Fourth {aid that all 
might have the chalice who were ſo cautious, that nothing of it 
ſhould be ſpilt, 
In the ancient Church, the inſtance of Serapion is brought 
to ſhew that the bread alone was ſent to the ſiak, which he 
that carried it was ordered to nien before he gave it him. 
juſtin Martyr does plainly inſinuate that both kinds were ſent 
o the abſents; ſo ſome of the wine might be ſent to Serapion 
with the bread ; and it is much mere reaſonable to believe this, 
han that the bread was ordered to be dipt in water; there be- 
ing no ſuch inſtance in all hiſtory ; whereas there are inſtances 
brought to ſhew that both kinds were carried to the tick, St. 
Ambroſe received the bre ad, but expired before he received the 
cup: this proves nothing but the weakneſs of the cauſe that 
needs ſuch ſupports. Nor can any argument be brought from 
ſome words concerning the co! nmunicating of the fel, or of 
ants. Rules are made from ordinary, and not from extraordi- 
33 The ſmall portions of the ſacrament that ſome 
carried home, and reſerved to other occations, does not prove 
that they communicated only in one kind. 1 hey received in 
lub, only they kept (out of too much ſup? -rſtition] ſome frag- 
ments of the one, which could be more e _ rg with leſs ob- 
ſervation ſaved and preſ:rved, than of the other: and yet there 
ae inſtances that they carried off ſome portions of both kinds. 
The Greek Church communicates during moſt of the days in 
Lent i in bread dipt in wine; and in the Ordo Remanus , there 
i mention made of a particular communion on Good Friday 
lome of the bread that had been formerly conſecrated, was put 
into a chalice with unconſecrated wine: this was a practice 
that was grounded on an opinion that the unconſecrated wine 
was ſanctified and conſecrated by the contact of the bread: and 
though they uſed not a formal conſecration, yet they uſed other 
prayers, which was all that the primitive Church thought was 
necellary even to conſecration; it being thought, even ſo late 
s Gregory the Great's time, that the Lord's Prayer was at 
arſt the prayer of conſecration. 
Theſe are all the colours which the ſtudies and the ſub- 
tilties of this age have been able to produce for juſtifying the 
leeree of the Council of Conſtance; that does acknowledge, 
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that Chriſt did inſtitute this ſacrament in both kinds, and that 
the faithful in the primitive Church did receive in beth king; : 


vr— yet a practice being reaſohably brought in to avoid ſome dangers 


and ſcandals, they appoint the cuſtom to continue, of conſecrating 
in beth kinds, and of giving to the laity only in one kind : ſince 
Chriſt was entire and truly under each kind. They eſtabliſhed 
this practice, and ordered that it ſhould not be altered without 
the authority of the Church. So late a practice and fo late 3 
decree cannot make void the command of Chriſt, nor be ſet in 


- oppoſition to ſuch a clear and univerſal practice to the contrary, 


The wars of Bohemia that followed upon that decree, and all 


that ſcene of cruelty which was acted upon John Hus and! 


Jerom of Prague, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of it, ſhews what op. 
poſition was made to it even in dark ages; and by men that 
did not deny Tranſubſtantiation. Theſe prove that plain ſenſe 
and clear authorities are ſo ſtrong, even in dark and corrupt 
times, as not to be eaſily overcome. And this may be ſaid 
concerning this matter, that as there is not any one point in 
which the Church of Rome has acted more viſibly, contraty 
to the Goſpel, than in this; ſo there is not any one thing that 
has raiſed higher prejudices againſt her, that has made more 
forſake her, and has poſſeſſed mankind more againſt her, than 
this. This has coſt her dearer than any other. 
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ler XXXE 


Of the one Oblation of Chriſt finiſhed upon the 
Crols. 


The Otkezing ok Chriſt onte made, is that perfect Re⸗ 
demption, Propitiation and Satisfacion for all the 
Sins of the whole World, both Original and Ac- 
tual : And there is none other Satisfamon for Sin 
but that alone: Wherefore in the Sacrifices of 
Paſſes, in the which it was coinmonly ſaid, that the 
Prieſt did offer Chriſt for the quick and the dead, to 
have Remiſſion of Pain and Cuilt, were blaſphemous 
Fables and dangerous Deceits. 


T were a mere queſtion of words to diſpute concerning the A R r. 
Da ſacrifice, to conſider the extent of that word, and XXXI. 
the many various reſpects in which the euchariſt may be called 
a acrifice, In general, ail acts of religious worſhip may be 
called ſacrifices : becauſe ſomewhat is in them offered up to NE 
God: Let my prayer be ſet _ before thee as incenſe, and the Pai. clxi. 
lifting up of my hands as the evening ſacrifice, The Long Fal u. 
F God are a broken ſpirit a broken and a contrite heart, O 1. 8 
Cad, thou wilt not deſpiſe. "Theſe ſhew how largely this word Hebr. xiii. 
was uſed in the Old Teſtament: fo in the New we are exhorted 75 
by him (that is, by Chriſt) te offer the ſacrifice of praiſe to 
Cad continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to his name. A Chriſtian's dedicating himſelf to the ſervice ß 
God, is alſo expreſſed by the ſame word of Preſenting our ba- Rom. xii. 
dies a living ſacrifice holy and acceptable to God. All acts of !. 


charity are alſo called ſacrifices, an odour of a ſweet ſinell, a Phil. iv, 13. 
ſacrifice acceptable, well pleaſing to God. So in this large ſenſe 


we do not deny that the eachari/t is a facrifice of praiſe and 
thankſaiving : and our Church calls it ſo in the office of the 
Communion. In two other reſpects it may be alſo more ſtrictly 
called a ſacrifice. One is, becauſe there is an oblation of bread 
and wine made in it, which being fanclified are conſumed in 
an act of religion. To this many paſſages in the writings of 
the Fathers do relate. This was the oblation made at the altar 
by the people : and though at firſt the Chriſtians were reproach- 
ed, as having a ſtrange fort of a religion, in which they had 
neither temples, altars, nor ſacrifices, becaule they had not thoſe 
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things in ſo groſs a manner as the Heathens had; yet both Cle. 
mens Romanus, Ignatius, and all the ſucceeding writers of the 
Church, do frequent ly mention the oblations that they made: 
and in the ancient liturgies they did with particular prayer 
offer the bread and wine to God, as the great Creator of a! 
things; thoſe were called the g. frs or offerings which were 
otic red to God, in imitation of Abel, who offered the fruits of 
the earth, in a ſacrifice to God. Both Juitin Martyr, le. 
nzeus, the Con/71tutions, and all the ancient liturgies have very 
expre.s words relating to this. Another r. ſpect in Which the 
euchariſi is called a . 3 „is becauſe it is a commemoration 


and a repreſentation to God of the ſacrifice that Chriſt offered] 


in which we claim to that, as to our ex. 
mit as our peace-9ffering, according ta 
that ancient notion, . covenants were confirmed by a ſacri- 
fice, and were concluded in a feaſt on the ſucriſice. Upon theſe 
accounts we * not deny but that the enuchari/t may be well 
called a facrifce but ſtill it is a commemorativ e ſacr ice, and 
not propitiat ory: that is, we do not diſtinguiſh the facrifee 
from the ſacrament; as if the | Prieſt's conſecrating and conſum- 
ing the elements, were in an eſpecial manner a ſacrifice 
other way, than as the communicating of others with him is 
one: nor do we think that the conſecrating and conſuming tne 
elements, is an act that dues reconcile God to the quick and the 
dead: we conſider it only as a federal act of profeſſing our 
belief in the death of Chriſt, and of .renewing our baptiſmal 
covenant with him. "The virtue or effects of this are not ge- 
neral ; they are limited to thoſe who go about this piece of wor- 
ſhip ſincereiy and devoutly; they, and they only, are concerned 
in it, who go about it: and there is no ſpecial propitiation made 
by this ſervice. It is only an act of devotion and obedience 
in thoſe that eat and drink worthily; and though in it they oug 
to pray for the whole body of the Church, yet thoſe their prayen 
do only prevail with God, as they are dex out interceſſions ; but 
not by any peculiar victue in this action. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the Church of Rome is, 
that the euchari/? is the higheſt act of homage and honour 
that creatures can offer up to the Creator, as being an oblation 
df the Son to the Father; ſo that whoſoever procures a mals to 
be ſaid, procures a new piece of honour to be done to God, wi th 
which he is hi ghly pleaſed ; and for the fake of which he wi. 
reconciled to all that are concerned in the procuring ſuch maſſes 
to be ſaid; whether they be {till on earth, or if they are now 
in purgatory : and that the Prieſt, in offering and conſuming this 
facrifice, performs a true act of prieſthood by reconciling lin- 
ners to God. Some what was already faid of this on the head 
of Purgatory, 
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XXXI. 


It ſeems very plain * the inſtitution, that our Saviour, as he A R r. 


blefled the ſacrament, ſaid, Take, eat : St. Paul calls it a com- 


enunion of the body and blood of the Lord; and a partaling of 3 


the Lord's table and he, through his whole diſcourſe of it, 
ſpeaks of it, as an action of the Church and of all Chriſtians; 
but does not ſo much as by a hint intimate any thing peculiar 
to the Prieſt: ſo that all that the Scripture has delivered to us con- 
cerning it, repreſents it as an action of the whole body, in which 
the Prieſt has no ſpecial ſhare but that of officiating. In the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews there is a very long diſcourſe concerning 
Sacrifices and Prieſts, in order to the explaining of Chriſt's be- 
ing both Prizft and Sacrifice. There a Prieſt ſtands for a perſon 
called and conſecrated to ofter ſome living ſacrifice, and to flay 
it, and to make reconciliation of ſinners to God by the ſhed- 
ding, offering, or ſprinkling the blood of the ſacrifice. This- 
was the notion that the Jews had of a Prieſt; and the Apoſtle 
deſigning to prove that the death of Chriſt was a true ſacrifice, 
Yrings this for an argument, that there was to be another prieſt- 


hood after the order of Melchiſedech, He begins the fifth chap- Heb. v. 10. 


ter with ſettling the notion ot a Prieſt, according to the Jew- 
ih ideas: and then he goes on to prove that Chriſt was ſuch 
a Prieſt, called of God and conſecrated. But in this ſenſe he 
appropriates the prieſthood of the New Diſpenſation ſingly to 
Chriſt, in oppoſition to the many Prieſts of the Levitical Law: 


and they truly were many Prieſts, becauſe they were not ſuffered ch. vii. 24, 


ts continue, by reaſon of death but this man, becauſe he conti- 
meth ever, hath an unchangeable prieſthoed. 
It is clear from the whole thread of that diſcourſe, that, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, Chriſt himſelf is the only Prieſt 
under the Goſpel; and it is alſo no Jeſs evident that his death is 
the only Sacrifice, in oppoſition to the many oblations that 
were under the Mofaical Law, to take away ſin; which appears 
very plain from theſe words, IH needeth not daily as thoſe High- v. 27. 
Prizfts to offer up ſacrifice, firſt for his cwn fins, and then for 
the People; for this he did once when he offered up himſelf. He 
oppoſes that to the annua! expiation made by the Jewiſh High- 
Prieſt, Chriſt entered in once to the holy place, having made re- 
demption for us by his own bizad: and having laid down that 
general maxim, that without ſhedding of bizod there was no re- eh. ix. 
miſſion, he ſays, Chriſi was cfered once to bear the ſins of many © v. 28. 
he puts a queſtion to ſhew that all jacrrfices were now to ceaſe; 
When the worſhippers are once purged, then wauld net ſacrifices eb. x. 
ceaſe to be offered? And he ends with this, as a full conelu- 
ton to that part of his diſcourſe : Every Prizft ſtands daily mis v. 12. 
niſtering and offering oftentimes the ſame ſacrifices, which can ne- 
ver take qway fin : but this man, after he bad «offered up one ſa- 
erifice 
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XXXI. Here are not general words, ambiguous expreſſions, or remote 
t— hints, but a thread of a full and clear diſcourſe, to ſhew that, 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, we have but one Prief, and 
likewiſe but one Sacrifice under the Goſpel : therefore how 
largely ſoever thoſe words of Prieſt or Sacrifice may have been 
uſed; yet, according to the true idea of a propitiatory Sacrifice, 
and of a Prieſt that reconciles ſinners to God, they cannot be 

pplied to any acts of our worſhip, or to any order of men 
upon earth. Nor can the value and virtue of any inſtituted 
act of religion be carried, by any inferences or reaſonings, be- 
yond that which is put in them by the inſtitution : and therefore 
ſince the inſtitution of this ſacrament has nothing in it, that gives 
us this idea of it, we cannot fet any ſuch value upon it: and 
ſince the reconciling ſinners to God, and the pardoning of fin, 
are free acts of his grace, it is therefore a high preſumption in 
any man, to imagine they can do this by any act of theirs, 
without powers and warrants for it from Scripture. Nor can 
this be pretended to without aſſuming a moſt ſacrilegious fort of 
power over the attributes of God: therefore all .the virtue 
that can be in the ſacrament, is, that we do therein grateſully 
commemorate the ſacrifice of Chriſt's death, and, by renewed 
acts of faith, preſent that to God as our ſacrifice, in the 
memorial of it, which he himſelf has appointed: by ſo doing 
we renew our covenant with God, and ſhare in the effects of 
that death which he ſuffered for us. All the ancient liturgies 
have this as a main part of the office, that being mindful of the 
death of Chriſt or commemorating it, they oftered up the 

ifts. 

This is the language of Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, and of all the following writers. They do com- 
pare this ſacriſice to that of Melchiſedeck, who offered bread and 
wine : and though the text imports only his giving breat! and 
wine to Abraham and his followers, yet they applied that ge- 
nerally to the oblation of bread and wine, that was made on 
the altar: but this ſhews that they did not think of any ſacri- 
fice made by the offering up of Chriſt. It was the bread and 
the wine only which they thought the Prieſts of the Chriitian 
religion did ofter to God. And therefore it is remarkable, that 
when the Fathers anſwer the reproach 'of the Heathens, who 
charged them with irreligion and impiety for having no ſacrifices 
among them, they never anſwer it by ſaying, that they offered 
up a ſacrifice of ineſtimable value to God; which muſt have 
been the firſt anſwer that could have occurred to a man poſſeſſed 
with the ideas of the Church of Rome. On the contrary, Juitin 
Martyr, in his Apology ſays, They had no other . but 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES. 


C. prayers and praiſes : and in his Dialogue with Trypho he con- AR r. 
-mote Wl fefles, that Chri/tians offer to God Ae. according to Ma- XXXI. 
that, nchi's prophecy, when they celebrate the euchariſt, in which they 
„ and Wl commemorate the Lord's death. Both Athenagoras and Minu- Chris. 

how tus Felix juſtify the Chriſtians for having no other ſacrifices but Minur. i 
been pure hearts, clean conſciences, and a ſtedfaſt faith. Origen 
rifice, Wand Tertullian refute the ſame objection in the ſame manner: 
ot be they ſet the prayers of Chriſtians in oppoſition to all the ſacri- Tert. Apel. 
wen ces that were among the Heathens. Clemens of Alexandria e 39. - 


ituted ud Arnobius write in the fame ſtrain ; and * do all make 
5, be- Wuſe of one topick, to juſtify their offering no 


acrifices, that arnob. 


refore ¶ God, who made all things, and to whom all things do belong, lib. vii. 


gives ¶ needs nothing from his creatures. To multiply no more quo- 
: aud Wetions on this head, Julian in his time objected the ſame thing 
of ſin, No the Chriſtians, which ſhews that there was then no idea of a 
101 in ¶ ſecrifice among them; otherwiſe he who knew their doctrine and 
theirs, Writes, had either not denied ſo poſitively as he did, their having 
or can Wherifices ; or at leaſt he had ſhewed how improperly the eucha- 


ſort of Wriſt was called one. When Cyril of Alexandria, towards the 3 


virtue 


middle of the fifth century, came to anſwer this, he inſiſts only 1 


telully Wupon the inward and ſpiritual ſacrifices that were offered by cent. Jul. 


newed WChriſtians 5 which were ſuitable to a pure and ſpiritual eſſence, 
in che Which as the Divinity was to take pleaſure in; and therefore he 

doing er that in oppoſition to the ſacrifices of beaſts, birds, and of 
ects of Wall other things whatſoever : nor does he ſo much as mention, 
turg''s eren in a hint, the ſacrifice of the euchariſt ; which ſhews 
| of the What he did not conſider that as a ſacrifice that was propitiatory. 
up tte Theſe things do ſo plainly ſet before us the ideas that the 
Iſt ages had of this ſacrament, that to one who conſiders them 
Aly, they do not leave ſo much as a doubt in this matter. All 
bat they may ſay in homilies, or treatiſes of piety, concern- 


Tertul- 


O Com- 


au ng the pure-offering that, according to Malachi, all Chriſtians 
an and Wefered to God in the ſacrament, concerning the ſacrifice, and 
nat ge- Whe unbloody ſacrifice of Chriſtians, muſt be underſtood to re- 
1ade on ue to the prayers and thankſgivings that accompanied it, to 
y + _ be commemoration that was made in it of the ſacrifice offered 
rad an 


ace upon the croſs, and finally to the oblation of the bread 


brit an Wind wine, which they ſo often compare both to Abel's facri- 
lc, tat Bice, and to Melchiſedeck's offering bread and wine. | 
185 „ol were eaſy to enlarge further on this head, and from all 
acr1/1ce5 Ne rituals of the ancients to ſhew, that they had none of thoſe 

oftered that are now in the Roman Church. They had but one 
uſt haV® Whey in a church, and probably but one in a city: they had 
poſlclied Wit one communion in a day at that altar: ſo far were they 
„Juin Pem the many altars in every church, and the many maſſes at 
ſices bt Pour altar, that are now in the Roman Church. They did not 


know 
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know what ſoli maſſes were without a communion, All 
the liturgies and all the writings of the ancients are as expreſs 
in this matter as is poſſible. The whole conſtitution of their 
worſhip and diſcipline ſhews it. Their worſhip concluded 
always with the euchariſt : ſuch as were not capable of it, as 
the catechumens, and thoſe who were doing publick penance 
for their ſins, aſſiſted at the more general parts of the worſhip; 
and ſo much of it was called their maſs, becauſe they were dif. 
miſſed at the concluſion of it. When that was done, then the 
faithful ſtaid, and did partake of the euchariſt ; and at the con- 
cluſion of it they were likewiſe diſmiſſed; from whence it came 
to be called the maſs of the faithful. The great rigour of 
penance was thought to conſiſt chiefly in this, that ſuch peni- 
tents might not ſtay with the faithful to communicate. And 
though this ſeems to be a practice begun in the third century, 
yet both from Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian it is evident, that 
all the faithful did conſtantly communicate. There is a canon, 
among thoſe which go under the name of the Apoſtles, againſt 
ſuch as came and aſſiſted in the other parts of the ſervice, and 
did not partake of the euchariſt : the fame thing was decreed 
by the Council of Antioch : and it appears by the gas Fong. 
that a Deacon was appointed to ſee that no man ſhould go out, 
and a Subdeacon was to ſee that no woman ſhould go out 
during the oblation. The Fathers do frequently allude to the 
word communion, to ſhew that the ſacrament was to be common 
to all. It is true, in St. Chryſoſtom's time, the zeal that the 
Chriſtians of the former ages had to communicate often, began 
to ſlacken; fo that they had thin communions, and few com- 
municants : againſt which that Father raiſes himſelf with his 
pathetick eloquence, in words which do ſhew that he had n 
notion of ſolitary maſles, or of the lawfulneſs of them: and 
it is very evident, that the neglect of the ſacrament in thoſe who 
came not to it, and the profanation of it by thoſe who came un 
worthily, both which grew very ſcandalous at that time, ſet that 
holy and zealous Biſhop to many eloquent and ſublime ſtrains 
concerning it, which cannot be underſtood, without making 
thoſe abatements that are due to a copious and Aſiatick ſtyle 
when much inflamed by devotion. 

In the ſucceeding ages we find great care was taken to ſuffe 
none that did not communicate to ſtay in the church, and to ie 
the myſterics. There is a rubrick for this in the office men 
tioned by Gregory the Great. The writers of the ninth cen 
tury go on in the {ame ſtrain. It was decreed by the Councilo 
Mentz, in the end of Charles the Great's reign, that no Prie 
ſhould ſay mals alone; for how could he ſay, The Lord be wit 
v, or, lift up your hearts, if there was no other r 7 | 
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teſides himſelf? This ſhews that the practice of ſolitary maſſes AR T. 
was then begun, but that it was diſliked. Walafridus Strabus XXXI. 
ys, that to a lawful maſs it was neceſſary that there ſhould be Walat 
zPrieft, together with one to anſwer, one to offer, and one to Strab. de 
communicate. And the author of Micrologus, who is believed Rebus Ec- 
to have writ about the end of the eleventh century, does con- e. s. 22+ 
temn ſolitary communions, as contrary both to the practice of 
the ancients, and to the ſeveral parts of the office: ſo that till 
the twelfth century it was never allowed of in the Roman 
Church; as to this day it is not practiſed in any other commu- 
tion. 
But then with the doctrine of Purgatory and Tranſubſtantia- 
ton mixt together, the ſaying of maſſes for other perſcns, whe- 
ther alive or dead, grew to be conſidered as a very meritorious 
ting, and of great efficacy; thereupon great endowments were 
made, and it became a trade. Maſſes were ſold, and a ſmall 
piece of money became their price ; ſo that a profane ſort of 
imony was ſet up, and the holicſt of all the inſtitutions of the 
Chriſtian religion was expoſed to ſale. Therefore we, in cut- 
ing off all this, and in bringing the ſacrament to be according 
to its firſt inſtitution, a communion, have followed the words 
of our Saviour, and the conſtant practice of the whole Church 
for the firſt ten centuries. 
So far all the Articles that relate to this ſacrament have been 
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conſidered, The variety of the matter, and the important con- 


toverſies that have — . out of it, has made it neceſſary to en- 
krge with ſome copiouſneſs upon the ſeveral branches of it. 
Next to the infallibility of the Church, this is the deareſt piece 


of the doctrine of the Church of Rome; and is that in which 
doth prieſts and people are better inſtructed, than in any other 
point whatſoever ; and therefore this ought to be ſtudied on our 
Ide with a care proportioned to the importance of it : that fo 
we may govern both ourſelves and our people aright, in a matter 
of ſuch conſequence, avoiding with great caution the extremes 


dn both hands, both of exceſſive ſuperſtition on the one hand, 
For the nature of man 


We are now viſibly under the extreme of 


eglect, and therefore we ought to ſtudy by all means poſſible 
v inſpire our people with a juſt reſpect for this holy inſtitution, 


and to animate them to deſire ef to partake often of it; 
d in order to that, to prepare themſe 


ves ſeriouſly to ſet about 
t with the reverence and devotion, and with thoſe holy pur- 
daes and ſolemn vows that ought to accompany it. 


8 g 2 ARTICLE 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Of the Marriage of Prieſts. 


Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, aze not commanded by 
God's Law either to vow the Eſtate of ſingle Life, 
or to abſtain fzom Parriage: Therefore it is lawful 
for them, as well as for all Chriſtian Pen, to many 
at their own Diſczction, as thep ſhall judge the ſame 
to ſezve better to Godlineſs. 


HE firſt period of this Article, to the word (Therefore) 
was all that was publiſhed in King Edward's time. They 
were content to lay down the aſſertion, and left the inference 
- to be made as a conſequence that did naturally ariſe out of it, 
There was not any one point that was more ſeverely examined 
at the time of the Reformation than this: for, as the irregular 
practices and diſſolute lives of both ſeculars and regulars had 
very much prejudiced the world againſt the celibate of the Ro- 
man Clergy, which was conſidered as the occaſion of all thoſe 
diſorders ; ſo, on the other hand, the marriage of the Clergy, 
and alſo of thoſe of both ſexes who had taken vows, gave great 
offence. They were repreſented as perſons that could not maſ- 
ter their appetites, but that indulged themſelves in carnal plea- 
ſures and intereſts. Thus, as the ſcandals of the unmarried 
Clergy had alienated the world much from them ; ſo the mar- 
riage of moſt of the Reformers was urged as an ill character 
both of them and of the Reformation; as a doctrine of liber- 
tiniſm, that made the Clergy look too like the reſt of the world, 
and involved them in the common pleaſures, concerns, and 
paſſions of human life. 

The appearances of an auſterity of habit, of a ſeverity 0 
life in watching and faſting, and of avoiding the common plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, and the delights of life that was on the other 
fide, did ſtrike the world, and inclined many to think, that 
what ill conſequences ſoever celibate produced, yet that theſe 
were much more ſupportable, and more eaſy to be reformed, 
than the ill conſequences of an unreſtrained permiſſion of the 
Clergy to marry. 

In treatin fo 
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that marrie 
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is matter, we muſt firſt conſider celibate with 
e laws of Chriſt and the Goſpel ; and then with 
relation to the laws of the Church, It does not ſeem contrary 
to the purity of the-worſhip of God, or of divine performances, 
perſons ſhould officiate in them; fince by the law 
of Moſes, Prieſts not only might marry, but the Prieſthood was 
tied to deſcend as an inheritance in a certain family. And even 
the High-Prieſt, who was to perform the great funRion of the 
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nnual atonement that was made for the fins of the whole Jew- A R T. 
in nation, was to marry, and he derived to his deſcendants XXII. 
that ſacred office. If there was ſo much as a remote unſuit- 

tbleneſs between a married ſtate and ſacerdotal performances, we 

cannot imagine that God would by a law tie the Prieſthood to 

family, which by conſequence laid an obligation on the Prieſts 

to marry. When Chriſt choſe his twelve Apoſtles, ſome of 

them were married men; we are ſure, at leaſt, that St. Peter u as; 

o that he made no diſtinction, and gave no preference to the 
unmarried: our Saviour did no where charge them to forſake 

their wives; nor did he at all repreſent celibate as neceſſary to 

the kingdom of Heaven, or the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, He 

peaks indeed of ſome that brought themſelves to the ſtate of eu- 

muchs for the ſake of the Goſpel; but in that he left all men at full Matth. xiz. 
liberty, by ſaying, Let him receive it that is able to receive it; ſo l e 1. 
that in this every man muſt judge of himſelf by what he finds 

dimſelf to be. I hat is equally recommended to all ranks of men, 

8 they can bear it. St. Paul does affirm, that Marriage is ho- Heb. xiii. 4, 
murable in all: and to avoid uncleanneſs, he ſays, It is better to! Cor. i. 9. 
merry than to burn; and ſo gives it as a rule, that every man 

fould have his own wife. Among all the rules or qualifications 

of Biſhops or Prieſts, that are given in the New Teſtament, 
particularly in the Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, there is not a Tim. ii. 
word of the celibate of the Clergy, but plain intimations to the * 5 12. 
contrary, that they were, and might be married. That of the 

huſband of one wife is repeated in different places: mention is 

uſo made of the wives and children of the Cm rules being 

pen concerning them: and not a word is ſo much as inſinu- 

ated, importing that this was only tolerated in the beginnings of 
Chriſtianity, but that it was afterwards to ceaſe. On the contrary, 

be forbidding to marry is given as a character of the apoſtaly 1 Tim. iv. 
the later times. We find Aquila, when he went about preach-3- 

bg the Goſpel, was not only married to Priſcilla, but that he 

ried her about with him: not to inſiſt on that privilege that 

it, Paul thought he might have claimed, of carrying about with 1 Cor. ix. 
him a Jer and a wife, as well as the other Apoſtles. And thus 3 

te firſt point ſeems to be fully cleared, that by no law of God 

the Clergy are debarred from marriage. There is not one word 

u the whole Scriptures that does ſo much as hint at it; whereas 

dere is a great deal to the contrary. 

Marriage being then one of the rights of human nature, 

to which ſo many reaſons of different ſorts may carry both a 

wile and a good man, and there being no poſitive precept in the 

Goſpel that forbids it to the Clergy; the next . is, Whe⸗ 

ber it is in the power of the Church to make a perpetual law, 
teſtraining the Clergy from marriage? It is certain that no age 
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annual! the Church can make a law to bind ſucceeding ages; for 


Gg3 whatſoever 
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AR r. whatſoever power the Church has, ſhe is always in poſſeſſion of As 


XXxxII. jt; and every age has as much power as any of the former ages 


> had. Therefore if any one age ſhould by a law enjoin celi- en bot 
bate to the Clergy, any ſucceeding age may repeal 1 alter that they v 
law. For ever ſince the inſpiration that conducted the Apoſtles n 
has ceaſed, every age of the Church may make or change lu I ua. 
- all matters = are within their authority. So it ſeems very - of 
clear, that the Church can make no perpetual law upon this MW K. 
ſubject. ics pon wy with tl 
in the next place it may be juſtly doubted, whether the than tc 
Church can make a law that ſhall reſtrain all the Clergy in any mech 
of thoſe natural rights in which Chriſt has left them free. The GP 
adding a law upon this head to the laws of Chriſt, ſeems to ſo una! 
aſſume an authority that he has not given the Church. It looks {Ml ©" the 
like a pretending to a ſtrain of purity, beyond the rules ſet ug to preſ 
in the Goſpel; and is plainly the laying a yoke upon us, which libertie 
muſt be thought tyrannical, ſince the Author of this religion, tending 
who knew beſt what human nature is capable of, and what it they thi 
may well bear, has not thought fit to lay it on thoſe whom he that co 
ſent upon a commiſſion that required a much greater elevation their m 
of ſoul, and more freedom from the entanglements of worldly and of: 
or domeſtick concerns, than can be pretended to be neceſſary lies, he 
for the ſtanding and ſettled offices in the Church. Therefore P. 1 
on 


we conclude, that it were a great abuſe of Church- power, and 

a high a& of tyranny, for any Church, or any age of the that the 
Church, to bar men from the ſervices in the Church, becauſe fl law 
they either are married, or intend to keep themſelves free hder in 
to marry, or not, as they pleaſe : this does indeed bring the body the firſt 


of the Clergy more into a combination among themſelves; it ter then 

does take them in a great meaſure off from having ſeparated Hates, 

intereſts of their own; it takes them out of the civil ſociety, —— 
e ſin 


in which they have leſs concern, when they give no pledges to Chrig: 

it. And ſo in ages in which the Papacy intended to engage the _ 

whole Prieſthood into its intereſts agaiaſt the civil powers, 2 his 3 
ollo 


the immunity and exemptions of the Clergy made them ſafe in graf 
their own perſons, ſo it was neceſſary * them from ami © Krair 
ſuch incumbrances or appendages by which they might be in — 
ere 


the power or at the mercy of ſecular princes. This, joined been ob 


with the belief of their making God with a few words, by the NN 
virtue of their character, and of their forgiving ſin, was like t it i 


armour of proof, by which they were invulnerable, and by K _ v 
conſequence capable of undertaking any thing that might be —— 
committed to them. But this may well recommend ſuch a rule Ch Chri 
to a crafty and deſigning body of men, in which it 1s not to be c urch 
denied, that there is a deep and refined policy; yet we have n candal t 
o learned Chriſt, nor to handle the word of Gad, or the autho r. h 
rity that he has truſted to us, deceitfully, ö 2 pk 
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um of As for the conſequences of ſuch laws, inconveniences are A R T. 
in oo on both hands : as long as men are corrupt themſelves, ſo long XXXI1L 
ol * they will abuſe all the liberties of human nature. If not only —v— 
Anoft common lewdneſs in all the kinds of it, but even brutal and 
E I, 5 WH unnatural luſts, have been the viſible conſequences of the ſtrict 
— 8 0 law of celibate; and if this appears ſo evident in hiſtory that 
_ el it cannot be denied, we think it better to truſt human nature 


ther the 


with the lawful uſe of that in which God has not reſtrained it, 
than to venture on that which has given occaſion to abomina- 
tions that cannot be mentioned without horror. As for the 


N "Ty temptation to covetouſneſs, we think it is neither ſo great, nor 
WF 2 ſo unavoidable upon the one hand, as thoſe monſtrous ones are 
It looks on the other, It is more reaſonable to expect divine aſſiſtances 
es {ot us preſerve men from temptations, when they are uſing thoſe 
. wha liberties which God has left free to them, than when, by pre- 
the” gion tending to a = greater than that which he has commanded, 
PN they throw themſelves into many ſnares. It is alſo very evident, 
hows bo that covetouſneſs is an effect of men's tempers, rather than of 
Jevation their marriage; ſince the inſtances of a ravenous covetouſneſs, 
N Ay and of a reſtleſs ambition, in behalf of men's kindred and fami- 
Nr lies, hath appeared as often and as ſcandalouſly among the un- 
"Ap ** married, as among the married Clergy, 

. From theſe general conſiderations, concerning the power 
, of * that the Church has to make either a perpetual or an univer- 
were fal law in a thing of this kind; I ſhall in the next place con- 
cos to ſider in ſhort, what the Church has done in this matter. In 
the body the firſt g of Chriſtianity, Baſilides and Saturninus, and af- 
elves; it der them, both Montanus and Novatus, and the ſect of the En- 
epa teil cratites, condemned marriage as a ſtate of libertiniſm chat was 
| ſociety unbecoming the purity required of Chriſtians. Againſt thoſe 
ho ve find the Fathers aſſerted the lawfulneſs of marriage to all 
ty” Chriſtians, without making a difference between the Clergy and 
oy me Laity. It is true, the appearances that were in Montanus and 
g _= iu bis followers, ſeem to have engaged the Chriſtians of that age 
om am] to ſtrain beyond them in thoſe things that gave them their re- 
it be in putation : many of Tertullian's writings, that criticks do now 
oſnelll ſee were writ after he was a Montaniſt, which ſeems not to have 
» | been obſerved in that age, carry the matter of celebate ſo high, 
, by the * b ! 

was lid that it is no wonder, if, conſidering the reputation that he had, 


a bias was given by theſe to the tollowing ages in favour of 


and by T_T ] 8 1 . 
night he celibate : yet it ſeemed to give E. and juſt prejudices againſt 
h a rule the Chriſtian religion, if ſuch as had come into the ſervice of the 
oe: © Church ſhould have forſaken their wives. It is viſible how much 
ryan” ſcandal this might have given, and what matter of reproach it 


would have furniſhed their enemies with, if they could have 
charged them with this, that men, to get rid of their wives, and 
of the care of their families, went into orders ; that fo, under 

634 a pretence 


e autho 


4 = F. MS p act, © 
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ART. 
XXXII. their families. Therefore great care was taken to prevent this, | 


AN EXPOSITION OF 
a pretence of a higher degree of ſanctity, they might abandon 


— They were ſo far from requiring Prieſts to forſake their wives, 


Soer. Hiſt. 


Eccl. lib. 
. e. 12. 


that ſuch as did it, upon their entering into orders were ſeverely 
condemned by the Canons that go under the name of the Apoſtlii. 
They were alſo condemned by the Council of Gangra in the 
fourth century, and by that in Trullo in the ſeventh age. There 
are ſome inſtances brought of Biſhops and Prieſts, 8 are ſup- 
poſed to have married after they were ordained; but as chere 
are only few of thoſe, ſo perhaps they are not well proved. It 
muſt be acknowledged, that the general practice was, that men 
once in orders did not marry: but man Biſhops in the beſt ages 
lived ſtill with their wives. So did the Fathers both of Gre. 
gory Nazianzen and of St. Baſil. And among the works of 

ilary of Poictiers, there is a letter writ by him in exile to his 
daughter Abra, in which he refers her to her mother's inſtruc. 
tion in thoſe things which ſhe, by reaſon of her age, did not then 
underſtand ; which ſhews that ſhe was then very young, and ſo 
was probably born after he was a Biſhop. 

Some propoſed in the Council of Nice, that the Clergy ſhould 
depart from their wives; but Paphnutius, though himſelf un- 
married, oppoſed this, as the laying an unreaſonably heavy yoke 
upon them. Heliodorus, a Biſhop, the author of the firſt of 
thoſe love · fables that are now known by the name of Romances, 
being upon that account accuſed of too much levity, did, in 
order to the clearing himſelf of that imputation, move that 
Clergymen ſhould be obliged to live from their wives. Which 
the hiſtorian ſays they were not tied to before ; for till then 
Biſhops lived with their wives. So that in thoſe days the liv- 
ing in a married ſtate was not thought unbecoming the purity 
of the ſacred functions. A ſingle marriage was never objected 
in bar to a man's being made Biſhop or Prieſt. They did not 
indeed admit a man to orders that had been twice married; 
but even for this there was a diſtinction: if a man had been 
once married before his baptiſm, and was once married after his 
baptiſm, that was reckoned only a ſingle marriage; for what 
had been done when in Heatheniſm went for nothing. And Je- 
rome, ſpeaking of Biſhops who had been twice married, but by 
this nicety were reckoned to be the huſbands of one wife, ſays, 
the number of thoſe of this 5 in that time could not be reckon- 
ed; and that more ſuch Biſhops might be found, than were at tht 
Quncil of Arimini. Canons grew to be frequently made againſt 
the marriage of thoſe in holy orders; but theſe were poſitive 
laws made chiefly in the Roman and African Synods ; and fince 
thoſe canons were ſo often renewed, we may from thence con- 
clude that they were not well kept. When Syneſius was or- 
dained Prieſt, he tells in an epiſtle of his, that he declared 
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y, that he would not live ſecretly with his wife, as ſome A RT. 
XXXII. 


did ; but that he would dwell publickly with her, and wiſhed 
that he might have many children by her. In the Eaſtern 
Church the Prieſts are uſually married before they are ordained, 
and continue afterwards to live with their wives, and to have 
children by them, without either cenſure or trouble. In the 
Weſtern Church we find mention made, both in the Gallican and 
Spaniſh Synods, of the wives both of Biſhops and Prieſts ; and 
they are called Epiſcopæ and Preſbyterx. In the Saxon times 
the Clergy in moſt of the cathedrals of England were openly 
married ; and when Dunſtan, who had engaged King Edgar 
to favour the Monks, in oppoſition to the married Clergy, 
preſſed them to forſake their wives, they refuſed to do it, and 


ſo were turned out of their benefices, and Monks came in their 


places. Nor was the celibate generally impoſed on all the Cler- 
gy, before Gregory the Seventh's time, in the end of the ele- 
venth century. He had great deſigns for ſubjecting all temporal 
princes to the papacy; and in order to that, he intended to 
bring the Clergy into an entire dependance upon himſelf: and 
to ſeparate them wholly from all other intereſts, but thoſe of 


the eccleſiaſtical authority: and that he might load the mar- 


ried Clergy with an odious name, he called them all Nicolai- 
tans ; though the accounts that the ancients give us of that 
ſet, ſay nothing that related to this matter; but a name of 
an ill fund goes a great way in an ignorant age. The wri- 
ters that lived near that time, condemn this ſeverity againſt 
the married Clergy, as a new and a raſh thing, and contrary 
to the mind of the holy Fathers, and they tax his rigor in turn- 
ing them all out. Yet Lanfranc among us did not impoſe 
the celibate generally on all the Clergy, but only on thoſe that 
lived at cathedrals and in towns ; he connived at thoſe who 
ſerved in villages. Anſelm carried it farther, and impoſed it on 


all the Clergy without exception: yet he himſelf laments that 


unnatural luſts were become then both common and publick ; 
of which Petrus Damiani made great complaints in Gregory 
the Seyenth's time. Bernard, in a ſermon preached to the 
Clergy of France, ſays it was common in his time, and then 

Biſep with Biſhops lived in it. The obſervation that 
Abbot Panormitan made of the progreſs of that horrid ſin, led 
him to wiſh that it might be left free to the Clergy to marry as 
they pleaſed. Pius the Second faid that there might have been 
good reaſons for impoſing the celibate on the Clergy ; but he 
believed there were far better reaſons for leaving them to their 
liberty. As a remedy to theſe more enormous crimes, diſ- 
penſations for concubinate became ſo common, that inſtead of 
giving ſcandal by them, they were rather conſidered as the cha- 
racters of modeſty and temperance ; in ſuch 3 
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Prieſts the world judged themſelves fafe from practices on their 
own families. . 

When we conſider thoſe effects that followed on the impoſ. 
ing the celibate on the Clergy, we cannot but look on them, 
as much greater evils than thoſe that can follow on the leaving it 
free to them to marry, It is not to be denied but that, on the 
other hand, the effects of a freedom to marry may be likewiſe 


bad: that ſtate does naturally involve men in the cares of life, 


in domeſtick concerns, and it brings with it temptations both 
to luxury and covetouſneſs, It carries with it too great a diſ- 
poſition to heap up wealth, and to raiſe families: and in a 
word, it makes the Clergy both look too like, and live too like 
the reſt of the world. But when things of this kind are duly 
balanced, ill effects will appear on both hands: thoſe ariſe out 
of the general corruption of human nature, which does fo 
ſpread itſelf, that it will corrupt us in the moſt innocent, and 
in the moſt neceſſary practices. There are exceſſes committed 
in eating, drinking, and ſleeping. Our depraved inclinations 
will inſinuate themſelves into us in our beſt actions: even the 
publick worſhip of God and all devotion receive a taint from 
them. But we muſt not take away thoſe liberties, in which 
God has left human nature free, ws engage men to rules and 
methods, that put a violence upon mankind : this is the leſs 
excuſable, when we ſee, in fact, what the conſequences of ſuch 
reſtraints have been for many ages. 

Yet after all, though they who marry, do well; yet thoſe 
who marry not, do better, provided they live chaſte, and do not 
burn, That man, who ſubdues his body by faſting and prayer, 
by labour and ſtudy, and that ſeparates himſelf from the 


- Concerns of a family, that he may give himſelf whelly to the mi- 


niftry of the word, and to prayer, that lives at a diſtance from 
the levities of the world, and in a courſe of native modeſty 
and unaffected ſeverity, is certainly a burning and ſhining light: 
he is above the world, free from cares and deſigns, from 
aſpirings, and all thoſe reſtleſs projects which have ſo long gi- 
ven the world ſo much ſcandal : and therefore thoſe, who al- 
low themſelves the liberty of marriage, according to the laws 
of God and the Church, are indeed engaged in a ſtate of many 
temptations, to which if they give way, they lay themſelves 
open to many cenſures, and they bring a ſcandal on the reform- 
ation for allowing them ths liberty, it they abuſe it. 

It remains only to conſider how far this matter is altered by 
vows ; how far it is lawful to make them; and how far they 
bind when they are made. It ſeems very unreaſonable and ty- 


rannical to put vows on any, in matters in which it may not be 
in their power to keep them without ſin. No vows ought to be 
made, but in things that are either abſolutely in our power, or 
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in things in which we may procure. to ourſelves thoſe aſſiſt- 4 R T. 
ances that may enable us to perform them. We have a fœderal XXXIL 
right to the promiſes that Chriſt has made us, of inwa-d aſſiſt w—— 


ances to enable us to perform thoſe conditions that he has laid 
on us; and therefore we may vow to obſerve them, becauſe we 
may do that which may procure us aids ſufficient for the exe- 
cution of them. But if men will take up reſolutions, that are 
not within thoſe neceſſary conditions, they have no reaſon to 
promiſe themſelves ſuch aſſiſtances: and if they are not ſo abſo- 
lutely maſters of themſelves, as to be able to ſtand to them with- 
out thoſe helps, and yet are not ſure that they ſhall be given 
them, then they ought to make no vow, in a matter which 
they cannot keep by their own natural ſtrength, and in which 
they have not any promiſe in the Goſpel, that aſlures them of 
divine aſſiſtances to enable them to keep it. This is, therefore, 
a tempting of God, when men pretend to ſerve him, by aſſum- 
ing a ſtricter courſe of life than either he has commanded, 
or they are able to go through with. And it may prove a great 
ſnare to them, when by ſuch raſh vows they are engaged into 
ſuch a ſtate of life, in which they live in conſtant temptations 
to ſin, without either command or promiſe, on which they can 
reſt as to the execution of them. 

This is to „ad themſelves into temptation, in oppoſition to 
that which our Saviour has made a petition of that prayer which 
he himſelf has taught us. Out of this, great diſtractions of 
mind, and a variety of different temptations may, and pro- 
bably will ariſe ; and that the rather, becauſe the vow is made; 
there being ſomewhat in our natures that will always ſtruggle 
the harder, becauſe they are reſtrained. It is certain that every 
man, who dedicates himſelf to the ſervice of God, ought to 
try, if he can dedicate himſelf fo entirely to it, as to live out of 
all the concerns and entanglements of life. If he can main- 
fain his purity in it, he will be enabled thereby to labour the 
more effectually, and may expect both the greater ſucceſs here, 
and a fuller reward hereafter. But becauſe both his temper and 
his circumſtances may ſo change, that what is an advantage to 
him in one part of his life, may be a ſnare and an incumbrance 
to him in another part of it, he ought therefore to keep this 
matter ſtill in his own power, and to continue in that liert, in 
which God has left him free, that ſo he may do, as he ſhall find 
it to be moſt expedient for himſelf, and for the work of the Goſ- 

J. 
Ewe it is to be concluded, that it is unlawful either 
to impoſe, or to make ſuch vows. And, ſuppoling that any 
have been engaged in them, more, perhaps, out of the importu- 
nity or authority of others, than their own choice; then though 
it is certainly a character of a man that ſhall dwell in bon 
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AR T. holy hill, that though be ſwears to bis own hurt, yet he changes 
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not; he is to conſider, whether he can keep ſuch a vow, without 
breaking the commandments of God, or not : if he can, then, 
certainly, he ought to have that regard to the name of God, 
that was called upon in the vow, and to the ſolemnities of it, 
and to the ſcandals that may follow upon his breaking it, that 
if he can continue in that ſtate, without ſinning againſt God, 
he ought to do it, and to endeavour all he can to keep his yow, 
and preſerve his purity. But if, after he has uſed both faſting 
und- prayer, he ſtill finds that the obligation of his vow is a 
ſnare to him, and that he cannot both keep it, and alſo keep 
the commandments of God ; then the two obligations, that 
of the law of God, and that of his vow, happening to ſtand 
in one another's way, certainly the leſſer muſt give place to the 
greater. Herod's oath was ill and raſhly made, but worſe kept, 


Match. xiv, when, for bis _—_—— he ordered the head of John the 


Marth. xv. 
& 


« take care of them, or to ſupply them. 


Baptiſt to be cut off. Our Saviour condemns that practice 
among the Jews, of vowing that to the Corban or treaſure of 
the Temple, which they ought to have given to their parents, 
and imagining that, by ſuch means, they were not obliged to 
t he obligation to keep 
the commandments of God is indiſpenſible, and antecedent to 
any act or vow of ours, and therefore it cannot be made void 
by any vow that we may take upon us: and if we are under a 
vow, which expoſes us to temptations that do often prevail, 
and that probably will prevail long upon us, then we ought to 
repent of our raſhneſs in making any ſuch vow, but muſt not 
continue in the obſervation of it, if it proves to us like the 
taking fire into our boſom, or the handling of pitch. A vow 
that draws many temptations upon us, that are above our 
ſtrength to reſiſt them, is, certainly, much better broken and 
repented of, than kept. So that, to conclude, celibate is not a 
matter fit to be the ſubje either of a law, or a vow; every 
man muſt conſider himſelf, and what he is able to receive: 
He that marries does well, but he that marries not does better. 


I : 3 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXIII. 


Of Excommunicate Perſons, how they are to be 
avoided. 


That Pezſon which, by open Denunciation of the 
Church, is 2ightlp cut off kzom the Unity of the 
Church, and Txcommunicate, ought to be taken of 
the whole Pultitude of the Faithful, as a Heathen 
and a Publican : Until He be openlp reconciled bp 
Penance, and be zeceived into the Church by a Judge 
that hath Authority thereunto. 


LL Chriſtians are obliged to a ſtrict purity and holineſs 

A of life: and every private man is bound to avoid all un- 
nece familiarities with bad and vicious men; both becauſe 
he may be inſenſibly corrupted by theſe, and becauſe the world 
will be from thence diſpoſed to think, that he takes pleaſure in 
ſuch perſons, and in their vices. What every ſingle Chriſtian 
ought to ſet as a rule to himſelf, ought to be likewiſe made the 
rule of all Chriſtians, as they are conſtituted in a body under 
guides and paſtors. And as, in general, ſevere denunciations 
ought to be often made of the wrath and judgments of God 
inſt ſinners ; ſo if any that is called a Brother, that is, a 
Geriſtian, lives in a courſe of fin and ſcandal, they ought to 
give warning of ſuch a perſon, to all the other Chriſtians, that 
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they may not ſo much as eat with him, but may ſeparate them- 1 Cor. v. 


ſelves from him. 
In this private perſons ought to avoid the moroſeneſs and af- 


ſectation of ſaying, Stand by, = I am holier than thou : if one Gal. vi. i. 
0 


is overtaken in a fault, then thoſe who are ſpiritual ought to re« 
ere ſuch à one, in the ſpirit of meekneſs : every one conſider- 
ing himſelf, 4% he be alſo tempted. Exceſſive rigor will be al- 
ways ſuf] of hypocriſy, and may drive thoſe on whom it 
falls either into deſpair on the one hand, or into an unmanage- 
able licentiouſneſs on the other. 

The nature of all ſocieties muſt import this, that they have 
2 power to maintain themſelves according to the deſign and 

es of their ſociety. A combination of men made upon ny 
bottom whatſoever, muſt be ſuppoſed to have a right to exclu 
out of their number, ſuch as may be a reproach to it, or a 
mean to diſſolve it: and it muſt be a main part of the office 
and duty of the paſtors-of the Church, to ſeparate the good 
from the bad, to warn the unruly, and to put from —_— 
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them wicked perſons. There are ſeveral conſiderations that 
ſhew not only the lawfulneſs, but the neceſſity of ſuch a prac. 
tice. 

Firſt, that the contagion of an ill example and of bad prac- 
tices may not ſpread too far to the corrupting of others: Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Their doctrines will 
eat and ſpread as a gangrene : and therefore, in order to the 
preſerving the purity of thoſe, who are not yet corrupted, it may 
be neceſſary to note ſuch perſons, and to have no company with 
them. 

A ſecond reaſon relates to the perſons themſelves, that are fo 
ſeparated, that they may be aſhamed : that they may be thus 
pulled out of the fire, by the terror of ſuch a proceeding, which 
ought to be done by mourning over them, lamenting their fins, 
and praying for them. 

The Apoſtles made uſe even of thoſe extraordinary powers 
that were given to them, for this end. St. Paul delivered Hy- 
menzus and Alexander unto Satan, that they might learn not to 
blaſpheme. And he ordered that the inceſtuous perſon at Corinth 
ſhould be delivered to Satan for the deſtruftion of the fleſh, that 
the ſpirit might be ſaved in the day of the Lord Feſus. Cer- 
tainly a vicious indulgence to ſinners is an encouragement to 
them to live in fin; whereas when others about them try all 
methods for their recovery, and mourn for thoſe {ins in which 
they do perhaps glory, and do upon that withdraw themſelves 
from all communication with them, both in ſpirituals, and as 
much as may be in temporals likewiſe : this is one of the laſt 
means that can be uſed, in order to the reclaiming of them. 

Another conſideration is the peace and the honour of the 
ſociety. St. Paul wiſhed that they were cut off that troubled the 
Churches : great care ought to be taken, that the name of God 
and his docirine be not blaſphemed, and to give no occaſion to 
the enemies of our faith to reproach us; as if we deſigned to 
make parties, to promote our own intereſts, and to turn reli- 
gion to a faction; excuſing ſuch as adhere to us in other things, 
though they ſhould break out into the moſt ſcandalous violations 
of the greateſt of all the commandments of God. Such a be- 
haviour towards excommunicated perſons, would alſo have this 
further good effect ; it would give great authority to that ſen- 
tence, and fill men's minds with the awe of it, which muſt be 
taken off, when it is obſerved that men converſe familiarly with 
thoſe that are under it. 

Theſe rules are all founded upon the principles of ſocieties, 
which as they aſſociate upon ſome common deſigns, ſo in order 
to the purſuing thoſe, mult have a power to ſeparate themſelves 
from thoſe who depart from them, | 
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In this matter there are extremes of both hands to be avoided: 
ſome have thought, that becauſe the Apoſtles have, in general, 
declared ſuch perſons to be accurſed, or under an Anathema, who 
preach another Goſpel, and ſuch as love not the Lord Feſus, to be 
Anathema Maranatha, which is generally underſtood to be a 
total cutting off, never to be admitted till the Lord comes; that 
therefore the Church may ſtill put men under an Anathema, for 
holding ſuch unſound doctrines, as they think make the Goſpel 
to become another, in part at leaſt, if not in whole, and that 
ſhe may thereupon, in imitation of another practice of the Apo- 
ſtles, deliver them over unto Satan, caſting them out of the pro- 
tection of Chriſt, and abandoning them to the Devil: reckon- 
ing that the cutting them off from the body of Chriſt, is really 
the expoſing them to the Devil, who goes about as a roaring lion 
ſeeking whom he may devour. But with what authority — 
the Apoſtles might, upon ſo great a matter, as the changing tbe 
Goſpel, or the not loving the Pod Jeſus, denounce an Anathema, 
vet the applying this which they uſed ſo ſeldom, and upon ſuch 
great occaſions, to every opinion, after a deciſion is made in 
it, as it has carried on the notion of the infallibility of the 
Church, ſo it has laid a foundation for much uncharitableneſs, 
and many animoſities : it has widened breaches, and made them 
incurable. And unleſs it is certain that the Church which has 
ſo decreed cannot err, it is a bold aſſuming of an authority to 
which no fallible body of men can have a right. That deli- 
very unto Satan was viſibly an act of a miraculous power lodged 
with the Apoſtles : for as they ſtruck ſome blind or dead, ſo they 
had an authority of letting looſe evil ſpirits on ſome to haunt 
and terrify, or to puniſh and plague them, that a deſperate evil 
might be cured by an extreme remedy. And therefore the 
Apoſtles never reckon this among the ſtanding functions of the 
Church; nor do they give any charge or directions about it. 
They uſed it themſelves, and but ſeldom. It is true, that St. 
Paul being carried by a juſt zeal againſt the ſcandal, which the 
inceſtuous perſon at Corinth had caſt upon the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, did adjudge him to this ſevere degree of cenſure: but he 
Judged it, and did only order the Corinthians to publiſh it, as 
coming from him, with the power of our Lord Jeſus Chrift + 
that ſo the thing might become the more publick, and that the 
effects of it might be the more conſpicuous. The primitive 
Church, that being neareſt the fountain, did beſt underſtand 
the nature of Church-power, and the effects of her cenſures, 
thought of nothing, in this matter, but of denying to ſuffer 
apoſtates, or rather ſcandalous perſons, to mix with the reſt in 
the ſacrament, or in the other parts of worſhip. They ad- 
mitted them upon the profeſſion of their repentance, by an 
impoſition of 


parts 


hands, to ſhare in ſome of the more general. 
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parts of the worſhip; and even in theſe they ſtood by themſelye 
and at adiſtance from the reſt ; and when they had paſſed through 
ſeveral degrees in that ſtate of mourning, they were by ſteps 
received back again to the communion of the Church, Thig 
agrees well with all that was faid formerly, concerning the na. 
ture and the ends of Church-power : which was given for edi. 
fication, and not for dgſtruction. This is ſuitable to the de. 
ſigns of the Goſpel, both for preſerving the ſociety pure, and 
for reclaiming thoſe who are otherwiſe like to be carried awa 
by the Devil in his ſnare. This is to admoniſb ſinners as brethren, 
and not to uſe them as enemies: whereas the other method 
looks like a power that deſigns deſtruction, rather than edif. 
cation, eſpecially when the ſecular arm is called in, and that 
princes are required, under the penalties of depoſition, and loſe 
ing their dominions, to extirpate and deſtroy, and that by the 
cruelleſt ſort of death, all thoſe whom the Church doth ſo ana- 
thematize. | 

We do not deny but that the form of denouncing or de- 
claring Anathemas againſt hereſies and hereticks is very ancient. 
It grew to be a form expreſſing horror, and was applied to the 
dead as well as to the living. It was underſtood to be a cutting 
ſuch perſons off from the communion of the Church : if they 
were {till alive, they were not admitted to any act of worſhip; 
if they were dead, their names were not to be read at the altar 
among thoſe who were then commemorated. But as heat about 
opinions increaſed, and ſome leſſer matters grew to be more 
valued than the weightier things both of Law and Goſpel, ſo 
the adding Anathemas to every point, in which men differed 
from one another, grew to be a common practice, and ſwelled 
up at laſt to ſuch a pitch, that, in the Council of Trent, a whole 
Body of Divinity was put into Canons, and an Anathema was 
faſtened to every one of them. The delivering to Satan was 
made the common form of excommunication z an act of apo- 
ſtolical authority being made a precedent for the ſtanding prac- 
tice of the Church, Great ſubtilties were alſo ſet on foot con- 
cerning the force and effe& of Church-cenſures : the ſtrain- 
ing this matter too high, has given occaſion to extremes on the 
other hand. If a man is condemned as an heretick, for that 
which is no hereſy, but is an article founded on the word of 
God, his conſcience is not at all concerned in any ſuch cenſure: 
great modeſty and decency ought indeed to be ſhewed by pri- 


vate perſons, when they diſpute againſt publick decifions : but 
unleſs the Church is infallible, none can be bound to implicit 
faith, or blind ſubmiſſion. Therefore an Anathema ill founded, 
cannot hurt him againſt whom it is thundered. If the doctrine, 
upon which the cenſures and denunciations of the Church are 


grounded, is true, and if it appears fo to him, that ſets himſelf 
| againſt 
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zainſt it, he v/ho thus deſpiſes the paſtors of the Church, deſpiſes A R T. 


Chriſt ; in whoſe name, and by whole authority, they are act- 
ing. But if he is ſtill under convictions of his being in the 
right, when he is indeed in the wrong, then he is in a ſtate of 
gnorance, and his ſins are ſins of ignorance, and they will be 
judged by that God, who knows the ſincerity of all men's 
hearts, and fees into their ſecreteſt thoughts, how far the ig- 
norance is wilful and affected, and how far it is ſincere and in- 
yincible. | 
And as for thoſe cenſures, that are founded upon the proofs 
that are made of certain facts that are ſcandalous, either the 
perſon on whom they are charged, knows himſelf to be reall 
guilty of them, or that he is wronged, either by the witneſſes, 
or the paſtors and judges: if he is indeed guilty, he ought to 
conſider ſuch cenſures as the medicinal proviſions of the Church 
zainſt fin : he ought to ſubmit to them, and to ſuch rebukes 
and admonitions, to ſuch publick confeſſions, and other acts 


XXXIII. 


— 


of ſelf abaſement, by which he may be recovered out of the 2 Tim. ii, 
ſnare of the Devil; and may repair the publick ſcandal that he 26. 


has brought upon the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and recover the 
honour of it, which he has blemiſhed, as far as lies in him. 


This is the ſubmitting to thoſe that are over him, and the Heb. xiii, 
teying them as thoſe that watch for his ſoul, and that muſt give *7* 


an account of it. ** if, on the other hand, any ſuch perſon is 
run down by falſehood and calumny, he muſt ſubmit to that 
diſpenſation of God's providence, that has ſuffered ſuch a load 
to be laid upon him : he muſt not betray his integrity ; he ought 
to commit his way to God, and to bear his burden patiently, 
duch a cenſure ought not at all to give him too deep an inward 
concern: for he is ſure it is ill founded, and therefore it can have 
no effect upon his conſcience. God, who knows his inno- 
cence, will acquit him, though all the world ſhould condemn 
tim. He muſt indeed ſubmit to that ſeparation from the body 
of Chriſtians : but he is ſafe in his ſecret appeals to God, who 
ſes not as man ſees, but judges righteous judgment: and ſuch 
acenſure as this cannot be bound in heaven. 
In the pronouncing the cenſures of the Church, great care 
and tenderneſs ought to be uſed; for men are not to be raſhly 
cut of from the body of Chriſt ; nothing but a wilful obſti- 
nacy in fin, and a deliberate contempt of the rules and or- 
lers of the Church, can juſtify this extremity. Scandalous ſin- 
ders may be brought under the medicinal cure of the Church, 
and the offender may be denied all the privileges of Chriſtians, 
till he has repaired the offence that he has given. Here another 
xtreme has been run into by men, who being jealous of the 
tranny of the Church of Rome, bave thought that the world 
vald not be ſafe from that, unleſs all Church-power were de- 
H h ſtroyed: 


* 
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AR T. ſtroyed: they have thought that the eccleſiaſtical order is a 


edificatic 
XXx111. body of men bound by their office to preach the Goſpel, and to nur 
S offer the ſacraments to all Chriſtians ; but that as the Goſpel is Ml nied bu! 
a doctrine equally offered to all, in which every man mult take WM cretion | 
the particular application of the promiſes, the comforts, and Ml tain tho! 
the terrors of it to himſelf, as he will anſwer it to God; o A gel 
they imagine, that the ſacraments are in the ſame promiſcuous M atherwiſ 
manner to be offered to all perſons; and that every man is to which o 
try and examine himſelf, and ſo to partake of them; but that the things a 
Clergy have no authority to deny them to any perſon, or to faid for, 
put marks of diſtinction or of infamy on men: and that time, w. 
therefore the ancient diſcipline of the Church did ariſe out of ole fo 
mutual compromiſe of Chriſtians, who, in times of miſery never be 
and perſecution, ſubmitted to ſuch rules, as ſeemed neceſlaryMWis no oth 
in that ſtate of things; but that now all the authority that theFWwho are 
Church hath, is founded only on the law of the land, and deir dir: 
is {till ſubject to it. So that what changes or alterations areMWrivate c 
appointed by the civil authority muſt take place, in bar to anyMtority is 
laws and cuitoms of the Church, how ancient or how univer{alMother adv 
ſoever they may be. Church + 
In anſwer to this, it is not to be denied, but that the de- cut e 
grees and extent of this authority, the methods and the me- ud gene 
nagement ot it, were at firſt framed by common conſent : in ation an 
the times of perſecution, the Laity, who embraced the ChriſtianMkcred ob! 
religion, were to the Church inſtead of the magiſtrate. The gion, thai 
whole concerns of religion were ſupported and protected „ lens and 
them; and this gave them a natural right to be conſulted with ſecret 
in all the deciſions of the Church. The Brethren were called dan an o 
to join with the Apo/tles and Elders in that great debate con- N iour, « 
ccrning the circumciſion of the Gentiles, which was ſet ted atWipplicable 
Jeruſalem ; and of ſuch practices we find frequent mention in rt ſpoks 
St. Cyprian's Epiſtles : the more eminent among the LaityMraſon, n 
were then naturally the patrons of the Churches: but whenrords dic 
the Church came under the protection of Chriſtian princes andrences, 
magiſtrates, then the patronage and protection of it fell to het they | 
them, upon whom the peace and order of the world depend-Wvhich are 
ed. Yet though all this is acknowledged, we ſee plainly, that the Ch 
in the New "Teſtament there are many general rules given;Witough th 
tor the government and order of the Church. Timothy andffoken, 
Titus were appointed to ordain, to admoniſh, and rebuke, and It is t} 
that before all. The body of the Chriſtians is required to the C} 
ſubmit themſelves to them, and to obey them; which is not to eſtamer 
be carried to an indefinite and boundleſs degree, but muſt beers, that 
limited to that doctrine which they were to teach, and to ſuch othe! 
things as depended upon it, or tended to its eſtabliſhmentMhority wh 
and propagation, From theſe general heads we ſee juſt ground contin 
to ailert ſuch a power in the paſtors of the Church, as is for if any, 
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edification, but not for de/irufion; and, therefore, here is a ART. 
foundation of power laid down; though it is not to be de- XXXII. 
nied but that, in the application of it, ſuch prudence and dif. =? 
cretion ought to be uſed, as may make it moſt likely to at- 
tain thoſe ends for which it is given. 
A general conſent, in time of perſecution, was neceſſary ; 
otherwiſe too indiſcreet a rigour might have pulled down that 
which ought to have been built up. If in a broken ſtate of 
things a common conſent ought to be much endeavoured and 
faid for, this is much more neceſſary in a regular and ſettled 
time, with relation to the civil authority, under whom the 
whole ſociety is put, according to its conſtitution, But it can 
never be ſuppoſed that the authority of the Paſtors of the Church, 
is no other than that of a lawyer or a phyſician to their clients, 
who are till at their liberty, and are in no fort bound to follow 
their directions. In particular advices, with relation to their 
private concerns, where no general rules are agreed on, an au- 
thority is not pretended to; and theſe may be compared to all 
other advices, only with this difference, that the Pa/tors of the 
Church watch over the ſouls of their people, and muſt give an 
occount of them. But when things are grown into method, 
und general rules are ſettled, there the conſideration of edifi- 
ation and unity, and of maintaining peace and order, are ſuch 
bered obligations on every one that has a true regard to reli- 
gion, that ſuch as deſpiſe all this may be well looked on as Hea + 
thens and Publicans; and they are fo much worſe than they, as 
a ſecret and well-diſguiſed traitor is much more dangerous 
than an open profeſſed enemy. And though theſe words of our 
aviour, of telling the Church, may, perhaps, not be fo ſtridtly Matth. 
pplicable to this matter, in their primary ſenſe, as our Saviour * 77+ 
rſt poke them; yet the nature of things, and the parity of 
raſon, may well lead us to conclude, that though thoſe 
rords did immediately relate to the compoſing of private dif- 


krences, and of delating intractable perſons to the ſynagogues, 
ſet they may be well extended to all thoſe publick offences, 
which are injuries to the whole body; and may be now applied 


dthe Chriſtian Church, and to the paſtors and guides of it, 
tough they related to the ſynagogue, when they were firſt 


Iboken, 


[t is therefore highly congruous both to the whole deſign 
if the Chriſtian religion, and to many paſlages in the New 
eſtament, that there ſhould be rules tet for cenſuring offend- 
s, that ſo they may be reclaimed, or at leaſt aſhamed, and 


Mat others may fear: and, as the final ſentence of every au- 


hority whatſoever, muſt be the cutting off from the body all ſuch 


continue in a wilful diſobedience to the laws of the ſociety ; 


dif any, who call themſelves Chriſtians, will live ſo as to be a 
H h 2 reproach 
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468 AN EXPOSITION OF 


AR T. reproach to that which they profeſs, they muſt be cut of 


XXII. and caſt out; for if there is any ſort of power in the Church ann 
it muſt terminate in this. This is the laſt and higheſt a& of thoſe 
their authority; it is like death or baniſhment by the cini (lays, 
power, which are not proceeded to but upon great occaſions, i hu, W 
which milder cenſures will not prevail, and where the gener; which r 
good of the ſociety requires it: ſo caſling out being the 1a iſtanc 
act of Church-power, like a parent's diſinheriting a child, and that 
ought to be proceeded in with that ſlowneſs, and upon ſuch con ought te 
ſiderations, as may well juſtify the rigour of it. A wilful con leaſt, 
tempt of order and authority carries virtually in it every othe: provider 
irregularity ; becaule it diſſolves the union of the body, and de and leps 
ſtroys that reſpect, by which all the other ends of religion art ul; whi 
to be attained ; and when this is deliberate and fixed, there is nd ficreet] 


other way of proceeding, but by cutting off thoſe who are { 
refractory, and who ſet ſuch an ill example to others. 

If the execution of this ſhould happen to fall under gre; 
diſorders, ſo that many ſcandalous perſons are not centure 
and a promiſcuous multitude is ſuffered to break in upon tbe 
moſt ſacred performances, this cannot juſtify private perſons 
who upon that do withdraw from the communion of thy 
Church: for after all that has been ſaid, the divine precept i 
to every man, to try and examine himſelf, and not to try i 
cenſure others. All order and government are deſtroyed, i 
private perſons take upon them to judge and cenſure others ; 0 
to ſeparate from any body, becauſe there are abuſes in the uk 
of this authority. : 

Private confeſſion in the Church of Rome had quite de 

ſtroyed the government of the Church, and ſuperſeded all thi 
ancient penitentiary canons z and the tyranny of the Churc 
of Rome had ſet many ingenious men on many ſubtle contri 
vances, either to evade the force of thoſe canons, to which ſoni 
regard was ſtill preſerved, or to maintain the order of t 
Church in oppoſition to the appeals that were made to Rome 
and while ſome pretended to ſubject all things to the Pap 
authority, others ſtudied to keep up the ancient rules. Th 
encroachments that the temporal and ſpiritual courts wen 
making upon one another, occaſioned many diſputes; whic 
being managed by ſuch ſubtle men as the Civilians and Cane 
niſts were, all this brought in a great variety of caſes and ru: 
into the courts of the Church: fo that, inſtead of the firſt ſim 
plicity, which was evident in the conſtitution of the Church 
not only for the firſt three centuries, but for a great many mor 
that came afterwards, there grew to be ſo mucli practice, and ſ 
many ſubterfuges in the rules and manner of proceeding 0 
thoſe courts, that the Church has long groaned under it, anc 
has wiſhed to fee that effected, which was deſigned in the be 
| ginniag 
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Ae ginnings of the Reformation. The draught of a reformation A R T. 


(0 

_ of thoſe courts is ſtill extant ; that ſo inſtead of the intricacies, XXXIII. 
the cui Klays, and other diſorders that have ariſen from the canon 
aſions, i hu, we might have another ſhort and plain body of rules; 


which might be managed, as anciently, by Biſhops, wi 

e SY uſiſtance f their Cler, 7, But thou N this is — * = 
i the lafl 8) 8 ye done, 
child. Nad that, by reaſon of it, the tares grow up with the wheat, we 
ſuch con eught to let them grow together, till the great harveſt comes, or 
ilful con leaſt, till a proper harvęſt may be given the Church by the 
providence of God; in which the good may be diſtinguiſhed 
and ſeparated from the bad, without endangering the ruin of 
al; which muſt certainly be the effect of people's falling in- 
licreetly to this, before the time, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


SETTLE XAZIV. 
Of the Traditions of the Church. 


It is not neceſſazy that Tzaditions and Ceremonies be 
in all Plates one, or uttezip like, for at all times 
then have been divezſe, and man be changed according 
ta the divezütn of Countzies and Pen's Panneꝛs, ſa 
that nothing be ordained againſt God's Wozd. 
Whoſoeve: through his private Judgment, willingly 
and purpoſeip doth openly break the Tzaditions aud 
Ce:emomes of the Church, which be not repugnant 
to the Word of God, and be ozdained and app:oved 
by common Authoztty, ought to be rebuked opeculy 
(that others map fear to do the like) as one that of- 
fendeth againſt the common Oꝛder of the Chinch, 
and huzteth the Authouty of the Pagiſtrate, and 
woundeth the Conſciences of weak Brethzen. 

Cv:ry pazticular oz national Chuzch Hath Authoritn 
to ordain, change, and aboliſh Cezemonics or Rites 
of the Church, ozdained onlp Up Pen's Authority; 
ſo that all things be done to edifping. h 


HIS Article conſiſts of two branches : the firſt is, that 


the Church hath power to appoint ſuch rites and cere- 
monies as are not contrary to the word of God; and that pri 
vate perſons are bound to conform themſelves to their orders 


The ſecond is, that it is not neceſſary that the whole Church 


ſhould meet to determine ſuch matters ; the power of doin 
that being in every national Church, which is fully empowerec 
to take care of itſelf; and no rule made in ſuch matters is tc 


be held unalterable, but may be changed upon occaſion. 


As to the firſt, it hath been already conſidered, when the fill 
words of the twentieth Article were explained. There th 
authority of the Church in matters indifferent was ſtated an 
proved. It remains now only to prove, that private perſon 
are bound to conform themſelves to ſuch ceremonies, eſpecial! 
when they are alſo enacted by the civil authority. 


conſidered, that the Chriſtian religion was chiefly deſigned tc 
raiſe and purify the nature of man, and to make human ſo 
ciety perfect: now brotherly love and charity does this mort 
than any one virtue whatſoever: it raiſes a man to the like 
neſs of God; it gives him a divine heavenly temper withi 
himſelf, and creates the tendereſt union and firmeſt happins 
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poſſible among all the ſocieties of men: our Savicur has ſo A R T. 
enlarged the obligation to itzas to make it, by che extent he has XXXIV. 
given it, @ great and new conmandment, by which all the 
world may be able to know and diſtinguiſh his followers from 
the reſt of mankind : and as all the Apoſtles inſiſt much upon 
this in every one of their Epiſtles, not excepting the ſhorteſt of 
them ; ſo St. John, who writ laſt of them, has dwelt more fully 
upon it than upon any other duty whatſoever. Our Saviour 
did particularly intend that his followers ſhould be affociated 
into one body, and join together in order to their keeping up 
and inflaming their mutual love ; and therefore he delivered 
his prayer to them all in the plural, to ſhew that he intended 
that they ſhould uſe it in a body : hz appointed Baptiſm as the 
way of receiving men into th:s body, and the Euchariſt as a joint 
memorial that the body was to keep up that of his death. For 
this end he appointed Paſtors to teach and keep his followers in 
a body: and in his laſt and longeſt prayer to the Father, he 
repeats this, that they might be one; that they might be kept in Job. xvii. 
ene (body) and made perfect in one, in hve ſeveral exprefſions; *** 21> 225 
which ſhews both how neceſſary a part of his religion he meant 
this ſhould be, and likewiſe intimates to us the danger that he 
foreſaw, of his followers departing from it; which made him 
intercede ſo earneſtly for it. One expreſſion that he has of this 
union, ſhews how entire and tender he intended that it ſhould 
de; for he prayed that the union might be ſuch as that between 
the Father and himſelf was. The Apoſtles uſe the figure of a 
body frequently, to expreſs this union ; than which nothing 
can be imagined that is more firmly knit together, and in which 
all the parts do more tenderly ſympathize with one another, 
Upon all theſe conſiderations we may very certainly gather, 
that the diſſolving this union, the diſlocating this body, and the 
doing any thing that may extinguiſh the love and charity by 
which Chriſtians are to be made ſo happy in themſelves, and ſo 
uſeful to one another, and by which the body of Chriſtians 
grows much the firmer and ſtronger, and ſhines more in the 
world; that, I ſay, the doing this upon ſlight grounds, muſt be 
a fin of a very high nature. Nothing can be a juſt reaſon 
either to carry men to it, or to juſtify them in it, but the im- 
poling on them unlawful terms of communion ; for in that caſe 
it is certain, that we muſt obey God rather than man; that we aa: «xiv. 
muſt ſeek truth and peace together; and that the rule of keep- 16. 
ing @ good conſcience in all things, is laid thus, to do it firſt 
towards God, and then towards man. So that a ſchiſm that is 
occaſioned by any Church's impoſing unlawful terms of com- 
munion, lies at their door who impoſe them, and the guilt 1s 
wholly theirs. But without ſuch a neceſſity, it is certainly, both 
in its own nature, and in its conſequences, one of the greateſt 
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occaſion to all that alienation of mind, all thoſe raſh cenſures, 
and unjuſt judgments, that do ariſe from ſuch diviſions. This 
receives a very great aggravation, if the civil authority has 
concurred by a law to enjoin the obſervance of ſuch indifferent 
things; for to all their lawful commands we owe an obedience, 
not only for fear, but for conſcience ſake ; ſince the authority of 
the magiſtrate is chiefly to be employed in ſuch matters. As to 
things that are either commanded or forbidden of God, the ma- 
giſtrate las only the execution of theſe in his hands; fo that in 
thoſe, his laws are only the ſanctions and penalties of the laws 
of God. The ſubject matter of his authority is about things 
which are of their own nature indifferent; but that may be 
made fit and proper means for the maintaining of order, union, 
and decency in the ſociety : and therefore ſuch laws as are 
made by him in thoſe things, do certainly bind the conſcience, 
and oblige the ſubjects to obedience. Diſobedience does alſo 
give ſcandal to the weak. Scandal is a black or trap laid in 
the way of another, by which he is made to ſtumble and fall, 
So this figure of giving ſcandal, or the laying a ftumbling- 
block in our brother's way, is applied to our doing of ſuch ac- 
tions as may prove the occaſions of fin to others. Every man, 
according to the influence that his example or authority may 
have over others, who do too eaſily and implicitly follow him, 
becomes thereby the more capable of giving them ſcandal ; that 
is, of drawing them after him to commit many fins : and ſince 


men are under fetters, according to the perſuaſions that they 


Rom. xiv, 
33- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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have of things, he who thinks a thing ſinful, does fin if he 
does it, as long as he is under that apprehenſion ; becauſe he 
deliberately ventures on that which he thinks offends God; even 
while he doubts of it, or makes a diſtinction between meats, 
(for the word rendered doubts, ſignifies alſo the making a dif- 
ference) he is damned, (that is, ſelf- condemned, as acting againſt 
his own ſenſe of things) if he does it. Another man, that has 
larger» thoughts and clearer ideas, may ſee that there is no fin 
in an action, about which others may be ſtill in doubt, and ſo 
upon his own account he may certainly do it : but if he has 
reaſon to believe that his doing that may draw others, who have 
not ſuch clear notions, to do it after his example, they being 
ſtill in doubt as to the lawfulneſs of it, then he gives ſcanda 
that is, he lays a ſtumbling- block in their way, if he does it, 
unleſs he lies under an obligation from ſome of the Jaws of 
God, or of the ſociety to which he belongs, to do it. In that 
caſe he is bound to obey; and he muſt not then conſider the 
conſequences of his actions; of which he is only bound to take 
care, when he is left to himſelf, and is at full liberty to do, or 
not to do, as he pleaſes, 
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This explains the notion of ſcandal, as it is uſed in the 
Epiſtles: for there being ſeveral doubts raiſed at that time, con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs or obligation of obſerving the Moſaical 
Law, and concerning the lawfulneſs of eating meats offered 
to idols, no general deciſion was made, that went through that 
matter; the Apoſtles having only decreed, that the Mofaical 
Law was not to be impoſed on the Gentiles; but not having 
condemned ſuch as might of their own accord have obſerved fome 
parts of that Law, ſcruples aroſe about this; and ſo here they 
gave great caution againſt the laying a fumbling-block in the 
way of their brethren. But ir is viſible from this, that the fear 
of giving ſcandal, does only take place where matters are free, 
and may be done or not done. But when laws are made, and 
an orc r is ſettled, the fear of giving ſcandal, lies all on the 
fide of obedience : for a man ot weight and authority, when 
he does not obey, gives ſcruples and jealouſies to others, who 
will be apt to collect from his practice, that the thing is un- 
'awful : he who does not conform himſelf to ſettled orders, 
gives occaſion to others who ſee and obſerve him, to imitate 
him in it; and thus he lays a ſcandal or ſtumbling-block in 
their way; and all the fins which they commit through their 
exceſſive reſpect to him, and imitation of him, are in a very 
high degree to be put to his account, who gave them ſuch oc- 
oh of falling. 

The ſecond branch of this Article is againſt the unalterable- 
neſs of laws made in matters indifferent; and it aſſerts the 
right of every national Church to take care of itſelf, That 
the laws of any one age of the Church cannot bind another, 
is very evident from this, that all legiſlature is ſtill ertire in 
the hands of thoſe who have it. The laws of God do bind all 
men at all times; but the laws of the Church, as well as the 
laws of every ſtate, are only proviſions made upon the preſent 
{tate of things, from the fitneſs or unfitneſs that appears to 
be in them, for the great ends of religion, or for the good of 
mankind, All theſe things are ſubject to alteration, therefore 
the power of the Church is in every age entire, and is as great 
as it was in any one age ſince the days in which the was un- 
der the pla Fur of men immediately inſpired. So there can 
be no unalterable laws in matters indifferent. In this there 
neither 1s nor can be any controverſy. 

An obſtinate adhering to things, only becauſe they are ancient, 
when all the ends for which they were at firſt introduced, do 
ceaſe, is the limiting the Church in a point in which the ought 
ſtill to preſerve her liberty: ſhe ought ſtill to purſue thoſe great 
rules in all her orders, of doing all things to edification, with 
decency, and for peace. The only queſtion that can be made 
in this matter, is, whether ſuch general laws as have been 
Pane” made 
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AR T. made by greater bodies, by General Councils for inſtance, or 
XXXIV. by thoſe Synods whoſe canons were received into the body of the 


canons of the Catholick Church; whether theſe, I ſay, may 
be altered by National Churches: or whether the body of 
Chriſtians is ſo to be reckoned one body, that all the parts of it 
are bound to ſubmit, in matters he a to the decrees of 
the body in general ? It is certain, that all the parts of the Ca. 
tholick Church ovght to hold a communion one with another, 
and mutual commerce and correſpondence together: but this 
difference is to be obſerved between the Chriſtian and the Jewiſh 
religion, that the one was tied to one nation, and to one place, 
whereas the Chriſtian religion is univerſal, to be ſpread to all 
nations, among people of different climates and languages, 
and of different cuſtoms and tempers ; and therefore, fince the 
power in indifferent matters is given the Church only in order 
to edification, every nation muſt be the proper judge of that 
within itſelf, The Roman empire, though a great body, yet 
was all under one government ; and therefore all the councils 
that were held while that empire ſtood, are to be conſidered 
only as national ſynods, under one civil policy. The Chriſtians 
of Perſia, India, or Ethiopia, were not ſubject to the canons 
made by them, but were at full liberty to make rules and ca- 
nons for themſelves. And in the primitive times we ſee a vaſt 
diverſity in their rules and rituals. They were fo far from 
impoſing general rules on all, that they left the Churches at 
full liberty: even the Council of Nice made very few rules: 
that of Conſtantinople and Epheſus made f:wer : and though 
the abuſes that were growing in the fifth century, gave occa- 
ſion to the Council of Chalcedon to make more canons, yet the 
number of theſe is but ſmall ; ſo that the tyranny of ſubjecting 
particular Churches to laws that might be inconvenient for 
them, was not then brought into the Church. 

The corruptions that did afterwards overſpread the Church, 
together with the papal uſurpations, and the new Canon Law 
that the Popes brought in, which was totally different from the 
old one, had worn out the remembrance of all the ancient 
canons ; ſo it is not to be wondered at, if they were not much 
regarded at the Reformation. Ihey were quite out of practice, 
and were then ſcarce known. And as for the ſubordination of 
Churches and Sees, together with the privileges and exemptions 
of them, theſe did all low from the diviſions of the Roman em- 
pire into dioceſes and provinces, out of which the dignity and 
the dependencies of their cities did ariſe, 

But now that the Roman empire is gone, and that all the 
laws which they made are at an end, with the authority that 
made them; it is a vain thing to pretend to keep up the ancient 
dignities of Sees; ſince the foundation upon which _ — 
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built, is ſunk and gone. Every empire, kingdom, or ſtate, A R T. 
is an entire body within itſelf. The magiſtrate has that au- XXXIV. 
thority over all his ſubjects, that he may keep them all at home,. 


and hinder them from entering into any conſultations or com- 
binations, but ſuch as ſhall be under his direction: he may re- 
quire the paſtors of the Church under him to conſult together 
about the beſt methods for carrying on the ends of religion; but 
neither he nor they can be bound to ſtay for the concurrence of 


other Churches. In the way of managing this, every body of 


men has ſomewhat peculiar to itſelf; and the paſtors of that 
body are the propereſt judges in that matter. We know that 
the ſeveral Churches, even while under one empire, had great 
varieties in their forms, as appears in the different practices of 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches: and as ſoon as the Roman 
empire was broken, we ſee this variety did increaſe. The 
Gallican Churches had their miſſals different from the Roman: 
and ſome Churches of Italy followed the Ambroſian. But 
Charles the Great, in compliance with the deſires of the Pope, 
got the Gallican Churches to depart from their own miſſals, and 
to receive the Roman ; which he might the rather do, intending 
to have raiſed a new empire; to which a conformity of rites 
might have been a great ſtep. Even in this Church there was 
à great variety of uſages, which perhaps were begun under the 
Heptarchy, when the nation was ſubdivided into ſeveral king- 
doms. 

It is therefore ſuitable to the nature of things, to the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrate, and to the obligations of the paſtoral 
care, that every Church ſhould act within herſelf as an entire and 
independent body. I he Churches owe not only a friendly and 
brotherly correſpondence to one another ; but they owe to their 
own body, government and direction, and ſuch proviſions and 
methods as are moſt likely to promote the great ends of religion, 
and to preſerve the peace of the ſociety both in Church and State. 
Therefore we are no other way bound by ancient canons, but 
as the ſame reaſon ſtill ſubſiſting, we may ſee the ſame cauſe to 
continue them, that there was at firſt to make them. 

Of all the bodies of the world, the Church of Rome has 
the worſt grace to reproach us for departing in ſome particulars 
from the ancient canons, ſince it was her ill conduct that had 
brought them all into deſuetude : and it is not eaſy to revive 
again antiquated rules, even though there may be good reaſon 
for it, when they fall under that tacit abrogation, which ariſes 
out of a long and general diſuſe of them, 
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"ARTTCLE' XXXV. 


Of Homilies. 


The Second Wook of Yomilies, the ſeveral Titles 
whereof we Have joined under this Article, doth con⸗ 
tain a godly and wholelame Doarine, and netellazn 
fo2 theſe Times; as doth the fozmer Books of Yo: 
milies, which weze ſet forth in the Time of Edward 
the Sixth; and therefore we judge them to be read 
in Chuzches bu the Piniſtezs, diligently and diſtinaly, 
that then man be underſtanded of the People. 


The Names of 


1. Of the right Uſe of the Church 
2. Againſt peril Hulda 
3. Of repairing and keeping 
clean 0 n 
, Of good Works. Firſt, o 
i. 225 1 
5. Againſt Gluttony and Drunk- 
enneſß. 
6. Againſt Exceſs of Apparel. 
4 Of Prayer, | 
. Of the Place and Time of 
Prayer. 
9. That Common Prayers and 
Sacraments ought to be mini- 
red in a known Tongue. 
10. Of the reverent Ejtimation 
of God's Mord. 


the Homilies. 


11. Of Alms-doing, 

12. 97 the Nativity of Chri/t, 

13. Of the Paſſun of Chriſt. 

14. Of the Reſurreftion of 
Chriſt. 

15. Of the worthy receiving of 
the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Chriſt. 

16. Of the Gifts of the Hoh 


G bot 
17. For the Rogation- Days. 
15 o the State of Matrimony, 
19 * Repentance. 


20. Againſt Idlenefs. 
21. W Kabale 


T the time of the Reformation, as there could not be 
found at firſt a ſufficient number of preachers to inſtru 


the whole nation; fo thoſe that 


did comply with the changes 


which were then made, were not all well- affected to them; fo 
that it was not ſafe to truſt this matter to the capacity of the one 
fide, and to the integrity of others; therefore to ſupply the de- 
fects of ſome, and to oblige the reſt to teach 2 to the 


form of found deftrine, there were two books of Homi 


pared ; the firſt was publiſhed 


ies pre- 
in King Edward's time; the 


ſecond was not finiſhed till about the time of his death; ſo it 


was not publiſhed before Queen Elizabeth's time. The de- 
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ſign of them was to mix ſpeculative points with practical mat- A R T. 
ters; ſome explain the doctrine, and others enforce the rules XXXV. 
— nd 


of life and manners. Theſe are plain and ſhort diſcourſes, 
chiefly calculated to poſſeſs the nation with a ſenſe of the pu- 
rity of the Goſpel, in oppoſition to the corruptions of Popery ; 
and to reform it from thoſe crying ſins that had been ſo much 
connived at under Popery, while men knew the price of them, 
how to compenſate for them, and to redeem themſelves from 
the guilt of them, by maſſes and ſacraments, by indulgences 
and abſolutions. | 

in theſe Homilies the Scriptures are often applied as they were 
then underſtood ; not fo critically as they have been explained 
ſince that time. But by this approbation of the two books of 
Homilies, it is not meant that every paſlage of Scripture, or ar- 
gument that is made uſe of in them, is always convincing, or 
that every expreſſion is ſo ſeverely worded, that it may not need 
a little correction or explanation: all that we profeſs about 
them, is only that they contain a godly and wholſame doctrine. 
This rather relates to the main importance and deſign of them, 
than to every paſſage in them. "Though this may be ſaid con- 
cerning them, that conſidering the age they were written in, 
the imperfeCtion of our language, and ſome leſſer defects, they 
are two very extraordinary books. Some of them are better 
writ than others, and are equal to any thing that has been writ 
upon thoſe ſubjects ſince that time. Upon the whole matter, 
every one who ſubſcribes the Articles, ought to rcad them, 
otherwiſe he ſubſcribes a blank ; he approves a book implicitly, 
and binds himſelf to read it, as he may be required, without 
knowing any thing concerning it. This approbation is not to 
be ſtretched ſo far, as to carry in it a ſpecial aſſent to every par- 
ticular in that whole volume; but a man mult be perfuaced of 
the main of the doctrine that is taught in them. 

To inſtance this in one particular; ſince there are ſo many 
of the Homilies that charge the Church of Rome with zdolatry, 
and that from ſo many different topicks, no man who thinks 
that Church is not guilty of :do/atry, can with a gocd conſcience 
ſubſcribe this Article, that the Homilies contain a good ana 
wholſome deftrine, and neceſſary for theſe times; for according 
to his ſenſe they contain a falſe and an uncharitable charge of 
idolatry againſt a Church that they think is not guilty of it; and 
he will be apt to think that this was done to heighten the aver- 
lion of the nation to it : therefore any who have ſuch favoura- 
dle thoughts of the Church of Rome, are bound, by the force 
of that perſuaſion of theirs, not to ſign this Article, but to de- 
clare againſt it, as the authorizing of an accuſation againſt a 
Church, which they think is ill grounded, and is by conſequence 
both unjuſt and uncharitable. 
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ART. By neceſſary for theſe times, is not to be meant, that this 
XXXV. yas a book fit to ſerve a turn; but only that this book was ne- 
S ceflary at that time, to inſtruct the nation aright, and fo was 
of great uſe then: but though the doctrine in it, if once true, 
muſt be always true, yet it will not be always of the ſame ne. 

ceſſity to the people. As for inſtance ; there are many diſ- The 

courſes in the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, that relate to the contro- | 

verſies then on foot with the Judaizers, to the engagements the 

Chriſtians then lived in with the Heathens, and to thoſe coc- i 

rupters of Chriſtianity that were in thoſe days. Thoſe doc- at 

trines were neceſſary for that time; but though they are now as to 

true as they were then, yet ſince we have no commerce either at 

with Jews or Gentiles, we cannot ſay that it is as neceſſary for itt 
the preſent time to dwell much on thoſe matters, as it was for 

that time to explain them once well. If the nation ſhould come w 

to be quite out of the danger of falling back into Popery, it th 

would not be ſo neceſſary to infiſt upon many of the ſubjects of af 

the Homilies, as it was when they were firſt prepared. th; 
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Of Conſecration of Biſhops and Miniſters. 


The Book of Conſecration of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
and ordezing of Prieſts and Deacons, lateln ſet fozth 
in the Time of Edward the Sixth, and confirmed 
at the ſame time bn Authoutp of Parliament, doth 
contain all Things neceſſary to ſuch Conſetzation 
and Ordering; neithez Hath it ann Thing that of 
itſelf is ſupe:ſtitious and ungodly. And thezefore 
wholoever aze Conſecrated and Ordered acco:ding to 
the Rites of that Book (ice the Second Bea? of the 
afozenamed King Edward unto this time, or Heꝛeaftez 
ſhall be Conſecrated or Ordered according to the ſame 
Rites, we decree all ſuch to be rightly, orderly, and 
lawfully Conſecrated and Ordered. 


S to the moſt eſſential parts of this Article, they were al- 

ready examined, when the pretended Sacrament of Orders 
was explained; where it was proved, that prayer and impo/ition 
of hands was all that was neceſlary to the giving of orders ; and 
that the forms added in the Roman Pontifical are new, and cannot 
be held to be neceſſary, ſince the Church had ſubſiſted for many 
ages before thoſe were thought on. So that either our ordina- 
tions without thoſe additions are good, or the Church of God 
was for many ages without true orders. There ſeems to be here 
inſinuated a ratification of orders that were given before this 
Article was made ; which being done (as the Lawyers phraſe 
it) ex poſt fads, it ſeems theſe orders were unlawful, when given, 
and that error was intended to be corrected by this Article, 
The opening a part of the hiſtory of that time will clear this 
matter, 

There was a new form of ordinations agreed on by the 
Biſhops in the third year of King Edward; and when the 
Book of Common- Prayer, with the laſt corrections of it, was 
authorized by act of parliament in the fifth year of that reign, 
the new Book of Ordinations was alſo enacted, and was appointed 
to be a part of the Common-Prayer-Bock, In Queen Mary's 
time theſe acts were repealed, and thoſe books were condemned 
by name, When Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, King 
Edward's Common-Prayer-Book was of new enacted, and Queen 
Mary's act was repealed. But the Book of Ordination was not 
expreſsly named, it being conſidered as a part of the Commone 
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Prayer-Bosk, as it had been made in King Edward's time; fo 
it was thought no more neceſſary to mention that office by name, 
than to mention all the other offices that are in the book. Bi- 
ſhop Bonner ſet on foot a nicety, that ſince the Book of Ordi- 
nations was by name condemned in Queen Mary's time, and 
was not by name revived in Queen Elizabeth's time, that there- 
fore it was ſtill condemned by law, and that by conſequence 
ordinations performed according to this book, were not legal, 
But it is viſible, that whatſoever might be made out of this, ac- 
cording to the niceties of our law, it has no relation to the 
validity of ordinations, as they are facred performances, but 
only as they are legal actions, with relation to our conſtitution, 
Therefore a declaration was made in a ſubſequent parliament, 
that the Book of Ordination was conſidered as a part of the Be 
of Common-Prayer : and, to clear all ſcruples or diſputes that 


might ariſe upon that matter, they by a retroſpe& declared 


them to be good; and from that retroſpect in the act of parlia- 
ment, the like clauſe was put in the Article. 

The chief exception that can be made to the form of giving 
orders amongſt us, is to thoſe words, Receive ye the Holy Ghei; 
which as it is no ancient form, it not being above five hun- 
dred years old, ſo it is taken from words of our Saviour's, that 
the Church in her beſt times thought were not to be applied to 
this. It was proper to him to uſe them, who had the fulns/s of 
the Spirit to give it at pleaſure: he made uſe of it in conſtituting 


his Apoſtles the governors of his Church in his own ſtcad ; an 


therefore it ſeems to have a ſound in it that is too bold and al. 
ſuming, as if we could convey the Holy Ghoſt. To this it is 
ts be anſwered, that the Churches both in the Eaſt and Welt 
have ſo often changed the forms of ordination, that our Church 
may well claim the ſame power of appointing new forms, that 
others have done. And ſince the ſeveral functions and admi- 
niſtrations that are in the Church, are by the Apoſtle ſaid to flow 
from one and the ſame Spirit, all of them from the Apo/tles down 
to the Paſtors and Teachers, we may then reekon that the He!j 
G, though in a much lower degree, is given to thoſe who are 
inwardly moved of God to undertake that holy office. So that 
though that extraordinary effuſion that was poured out upon the 


Apoſtles, was in them in a much higher degree, and was accom- 


panied with moſt amazing characters; yet till ſuch as do ſin- 
cerely ofter themſelves up, on a divine motion, to this ſervice; 
receive a lower portion of this Spirit. That being laid down, 
theſe words, Receive the Holy Ghoft, may be underſtood to be 
of the nature of a wiſh and prayer; as if it were ſaid, a; 
thou receive the Holy Ghoſt ; and fo it will better agree with what 
follows, And be thou a faithful diſpenſer of the word and facra- 


ments. Or it may be obſerved, that in thoſe ſacred _— 
. * ; : the 
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the Church and Churchmen conſider themſelves as acting in the ART 


name and perſon of Chriſt, In baptiſm it i 7 
= = ai apy f — Father, ber. Is — be — 
re e words 0 iſt, and apply them to th 

ſaid by him. So we conſider . A. LL —— — 
— functions, as perſons called and ſent of God; and 

therefore the Church in the name of Chriſt ſends them 3 and be- 


cauſe he | mp; a portion of his ſpirit to thoſe whom he ſends, 


therefore the Church in his name ſays, Receive th 
nn 
nay be well juſtified. with this reſpect, the uſe of theſe words 


Ii ARTICLE 


AN EXPOSITION OF - 


ARTI 0 EE. 
Of Civil Magiſtrates. 

The Queen's Pateſtp path the chief Power in this 
Realm of England, and other her Dominions, i: 
der whom the chief Government of all Cates of this 
Realm, whether thep be Ettleũaſtical or Civil, in all 
Caules doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be 
ſubjea to any Foreign Juriſdiaion, 

Where we attribute to the Queen's Pajeſtn the chick 
Goberument, by which Titles we underſtand the 
minds of ſome llanderous Folks to be offended « We 
give not to our Princes the miniſtring either of God's 
Word or of the Sacraments ; the which thing the 
JInjuncions alſo lately ſet forth bn Elizabeth our 
Queen, do moſt plainlp teſfifp ; but that only Þre: 
rogative which we ſce to Have been given alwaus to 
all godly Princes in Holy Scriptures by God hbim⸗ 
lelf, that is, That they ſhould rule all Cates and 
Degrees committed to their charge bu God, whether 
then be Cccleſiaſtical oz Temporal, and reſtrain 

with the Civil Swozd the ſtubborn and evil-doers, 

The Biſhop of Rome Hath no Juzildigion in this 
Realm of England. 

The Laws of the Realm map puniſh Chriſtian Pen 
with Death foz Heinous and grievous Offences. 

It is lawful foz Chriſtian Pen at the Commandment 
of the Pagiſtzate, to wear weapons, aud ſerve in 


the Wars, | 
ART. HIS Article was much ſhorter, as it was publiſhed in 
Wh King Edward's time, and did run thus: The King 9 


England is ſupreme head in earth, next under Chriſt, of the 
Church of England and Ireland. Then followed the paragraph 
againſt the Pope's juriſdiction, worded as it is now: to which 
theſe words were ſubjoined, The civil magiſtrate is ordained 
and allowed of God; wherefore we muſt obey him, not onl 
for fear of puni hnent, but alſo for conſcience ſake. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time it was thought fitting to take away 
thoſe prejudices that the Papiſts were generally infuſing into the 
minds of the people againſt the term head; which ſeemed to 
be the more incongruous, becauſe a woman did then reiße 


therefore that was left out, and inſtead of it the words ch! 
power 
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power and chief government were made uſe of, which do ſig- A 


nify the ſame thing. 


483 


RT. 
XVII. 


The Queen did alſo by her Injunctions offer an explanation 


of this matter; for whereas it was given out by thoſe who had 
complied with every thing that had been done both in her fa. 
ther and in her brother's time, but that reſolved now to ſet 
themſelves in oppoſition to her, that ſhe was aſſuming a much 
greater authority than they had pretended to: ſhe upon that or- 
dered that explanation which is referred to in the Article, and is 
in theſe words: For certainly ber Majeſty neither doth nor ever 
will challenge any authority, other than that was challenged and 
lately uſed by the ſaid noble Kings of famous memory, King Henry 
the Eighth, and King Edward the Sixth, which 

ancient time due to the imperial crown of this realm; that is, under 
Cad to have the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons 
born within theſe her realms, dominions and countries, of what 
ate, either eccleſiaſtical or temporal, ſoever they be; ſo as no 
uber foreign power ſhall or ought to have any ſuperiority over 
them. And if any perſon that bath conceived any other ſenſe of 
the ſaid oath, ſhall accept the ſame oath with this interpretation, 
ſenſe, or meaning, her Majeſty is well pleaſed to accept every ſuch 
in that behalf, as her good and obedient ſubjefts ; and ſhall ac- 
quit them of all manner of penalties contained in the ſaid act, 
againſt "uy as ſhall peremptorily and obſtinately refuſe to take the 
ſame oath, 

Thus this matter is opened, as it is both in the Article and 
in the Injunctions. In order to the treating regularly of this Ar- 
tele, it is, firſt, to be proved, that the Pope hath no juriſ- 
action in theſe kingdoms. 2dly, That our Kings or Queens 
have it. And, 3dly, the nature and meaſures of this power 
and government are to be ſtated. 

As for the Pope's authority, though it is now connected with 
infallibility, yet it was pretended to, and was advanced for many 
ages before infallibility was ſo much as thought on. Nor 
was the doctrine of their infallibility ever fo univerſally received 
and ſubmitted to in theſe weftern parts, as was that of their 
univerſal juriſdiction, They were in poſſeſſion of it: appeals 
were made to them, they ſent legates and bulls every where : 
tiey granted exemptions from the ordinary juriſdiction; and 
took Biſhops bound to them by oaths that were penned in the 
form of oaths of fealty or homage. This was the firſt point 
that our Reformers did begin with, both here and every where 
elle; that ſo they might remove that which was an inſuperable 
odſtruction, till It was firſt taken out of the way, to every ſtep 
that could be made toward a reformation. They laid down 
therefore this for their foundation, that all Biſhops were by 
beir office and character _ and that every one of _ 

1 2 ha 


is and was of 
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AR T. had the ſame authority that any other had, over that flock 
XXXVIL. hich was committed to his care: and therefore they ſaid, that 
the Biſhops of Rome had no authority, according to the conſti. 

tution in which the Churches were dec by the Apoſtles, but 

over the city of Rome : and that any further juriſdiction that 

any ancient Popes might have nad, did ariſe from the dignity of 

the city, and the cuſtoms and laws of the empire. As for 

their deriving that authority from St. Peter, it is very plain, 

that the Apoſtles were all made equal to him ; and that they 

never underſtood our Saviour's words to him, as importing any 

authority that was given to him over the reſt ; ſince they conti. 

nued to the laſt, while our Saviour was among them, diſputing 

Matth. **» qyhich of them ſhould be the greateſt. The propoſition that the 
21, 247 26. mother of James and John made, in which it is evident, that 
they likewiſe concurred with her, ſhews that they did not ap- 

rehend that Chriſt had made any declaration in favour of $t. 

eter, as by our Saviour's anſwer it appears that he had not 

done; otherwiſe he would have referred them to what he had 

already (aid upon that occaſion. By the whole hiſtory of the 

Acts of the Apoſtles, it appears, that the Apoſtles acted and 
conſulted in common, without conſidering St. Peter as having 

any ſuperiority over them. He was called to give an account 

of his baptizing Cornelius ; and he delivered his opinion in the 

Acts xi. 2, council of Jeruſalem, without any ſtrain of authority over the 
3: reſt. St. Paul does expreſsly deny, that the other Apoſtles had 


— * 12 any ſuperiority or juriſdiction over him; and he ſays in plain 


AN EXPOSITION OF 


_ Gal.ii. 7, 8, words, that he was the Apoſtle of the uncircumciſion, as St. Pe- 
11. 


ter was the Apoſtle of the circumciſion; and in that does rather 
claim an advantage over him; ſince his was certainly the much 
wider province. He withſtood St. Peter to his face, when he 
thought that he deſerved to be blamed ; and he ſpeaks of his own 
line and bare, as being ſubordinate in it to none: and by his 
ſaying, that he did not ſtretch himſelf beyond his own meajure 
he plainly inſinuates, that within his own province he was only 
accountable to him that had called and ſent him. This was ale 
the ſenſe of the primitive Church, that all Biſhops were Bre- 
thren, Calleagues, and Fellow-Biſhops : and though the dignit 
of that city, which was the head of the empire, and the op 
nion of that Church's being founded by St. Peter and St. Paul 
created a great reſpect to the Biſhops of that ſee, which w 
ſupported and increaſed by the eminent worth, as well as the 
frequent martyrdoms of their Biſhops ; yet St. Cyprian in bi 
time, as he was againſt the ſuffering of any cauſes to be car 
ried in the way of a complaint for redreſs to Rome, ſo he doe 
in plain words ſay, that all the Apoſtles were equal in power 
and that all Biſhops were alſo equal; ſince the whole 72 an 
epiſcapate was one entire thing, of which every Biſbop _ | 
comple! 
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complete and equal ſhare. It is true, he ſpeaks of the unity of A R T. 
the Roman Church, and of the union of other Churches with XXVII. 


it; but thoſe words were occaſioned by a ſchiſm that Novatian 
had made then at Rome; he being elected in oppoſition to the 
rightful Biſhop : ſo that St. Cyprian does not infinuate any thing 
concerning an authority of the ſee of Rome over other ſees, 
but ſpeaks only of their union under one Biſhop ; and of the 
other Churches holding a brotherly communion' with that Bi- 
ſhop. Through his whole epiſtles he treats the Biſhops of Rome 
as his equals, with the titles of Brother and Culleague. 


In the firſt General Council, the authority of the Biſhops of Cone. 
d _ Can. 


the great ſecs is ſtated as equal The Biſhops of Alexandria and g 
Antioch are declared to have, according to cuſtom, the {ame au- 

thority over the Churches ſubordinate to them, that the Biſhops 
of Rome had over thoſe that lay about that city. This autho- 
rity is pretended to be derived only from cuſtom, and is conſi- 
dered as under the limitations and deciſions of a General Coun- 


cil. Soon after that, the Arian hereſy was ſo ſpread over the Ep. 12. ad 
Eaft, that thoſe who adhered to the Nicene faith, were not ſafe Ora. 


in their numbers; and the we/fern Churches being free from 
that contagion (though St. Baſil laments that they neither un- 
derſtood their matters, nor were much concerned about them, 
dut were ſwelled up with pride) Athanaſius and other oppreſſed 
Biſhops fled to the Biſhops of Rome, as well as to the other 
Biſhops of the Vet; it being natural for the oppreſſed to ſeek 
protection whereſoever they can find it: and fo a fort of ap- 
peals was begun, and they were authorized by the Council of 


dardica. But the ill effects of this, if it ſhould become a pre- Cen. Sand. 


cedent, were apprehended by the ſecond General Council; in ( 


which it was decreed, that every province ſhould be governed by fant. Can. 


its own ſynod; and that all Biſhops ſhould be at firſt judged by 3 
the Brſhops of thetr own province; and from them an appeal 
was allowed to the Biſhops of the dioceſe ; whereas by the ca- 
nons of Nice no appeal lay from the Biſhops of the province. 
But though this canon of Conſtantinople allows of an appeal to 
the Biſhops of every ſuch diviſion of the Roman empire as was 
known by the name of diaceſe; yet there is an expreſs prohibi- 
tion of any other or further appeal; which is a plain repealing 
of the canon at Sardica, And in that ſame Council it appears 
upon what the dignity of the ſee of Rome was then believed to 
be founded: for Conſtantinople being made the ſeat of the em- 
pire, and called new Rome, the Biſhops of that ſee had the ſame 
privileges given them, that the Biſhops of o/d Rome had; ex- 
tept only the point of rant, which was preſerved to d Rome, 


becauſe of the dignity of the city. This was alſo confirmed at con. Chal. 
Chalcedon in the middle of the fifth century. This ſhews, ced. Can. 


that the authority and privileges of the Biſhops of Rome were ** 
113 then 
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AR T. then conſidered as ariſing out of the dignity of that = and 
vl chat the order of them was ſubje to the authority of a General 


Conc, Atric. 


cap. 
105. 
Epiſt. ad 


Bonifac. & 


Celeſt. 


Greg. Ep. 
Lib. iv. Ep. 
325 34, 36, 


38, 39. 


Lib. vi. Ep. 


24, 28, 

30, 31 

Lib. vii. 
Ep. 70. 


pleaded a canon of the Council of 


Council. 
The African Churches in that time knew nothing of any 


101. & ſuperiority that the Biſhops of Rome had over them: they con- 


demned the making of appeals to them, and appointed that ſuch 
as made them ſhould be excommunicated. The Popes, who laid 
that matter much to heart, did not pretend to an univerſal ju. 
riſdiction as St. Peter's ſucceſſors by a divine right; they only 
Nice but the Africans had 

heard of no ſuch canon, and fo they juſtified their independence 
on the ſee of Rome. Great ſearch was made after this canon, 
and it was found to be an impoſture. So early did the ſee of 
Rome aſpire to this univerſal authority, and did not ſtick at 
forgery in order to the compaſſing of it. In the ſixth century, 
when the Emperor Mauritius continued a practice begun by 
ſome former Emperors, to give the Biſhop of Conſtantinople 
the title of Univerſal Biſhop ; Pelage, and after him Gregory 
the Great, broke out into the moſt pathetical expreſſions that 
could be invented againſt it; he compared it to the pride of 
Lucifer; and faid, that he who aſſumed it, was the forerunner 
2 Antichriſt; and as he renounced all claim to it, fo he at- 
rmed, that none of his predeceſſors had ever aſpired to ſuch a 

ower. | 

; This is the more remarkable, becauſe the Saxons being con- 
verted to the Chriſtian religion under this Pope's direction, we 
have reaſon to believe, that this doctrine was infuſed into this 
Church at the firſt converſion of the Saxons: yet Pope Grego- 
ry's ſucceſſor made no exceptions to the giving himſelf that title, 
againſt which his predeceſſor had declaimed ſo much: but then 
the confuſions of Italy gave the Popes great advantages to make 
all new invaders or pretenders enlarge their privileges ; fince it 
was a great acceſſion of ſtrength to any party, to have them of 
their ſide. Ihe Kings of the Lombards began to lie heavy on 
them ; but they.called in the Kings of a new conquering family 
from France, who were ready enough to make new conqueſts; 
and when the nomination of the Popes was given to the Kings 
of that race, it was natural for them to raiſe the greatneſs of 
one who was to be their creature; fo they promoted their au- 
thority ; which was not a little confirmed by an impudent for- 
gery of that time, of the Decretal Epiſtles of the firſt Popes ; 
in which they were repreſented as governing the world with an 
univerſal and unbounded authority. This book was a little dil- 
puted at firft, but was quickly ſubmitted to, and the Popes 
went on upon that foundation, till enlarging their pretenſions. 
Soon after that was ſubmitted to, it quickly appeared, that the 
pretenſions of that ſee were endleſs. The 
J 
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They went on to claim a power over Princes and their do- A R T. 


minions; and that firſt with relation to ſpiritual matters. The 


XXXVII. 


depoſed them, if they were either hereticks themſelves, or if they wv 


favoured hereſy, at leaſt fo far as not to extirpate it. From de- 
poſing they went to diſpoſing of their dominions to others: and 
at laſt Boniface the Eighth completed their claim ; for he de- 
creed, that it was neceſſary for every man to be ſubject to the 
Pope's authority: and he aſſerted a direct dominion over 
Princes as to their temporals, that they were all ſubject to him, 
and held their dominions under him, and at his courteſy. As 
for the juriſdiction that they claimed over the ſpiritualty, they 
exerciſed it with that rigour, with ſuch heavy taxes and impo- 
ſitions, ſuch exemptions and diſpenſations, and ſuch a viola- 
tion of all the ancient canons, that as it grew inſupportably 
grie vous, ſo the management was groſsly ſcandalous, for ever 
thing was openly ſet to ſale. By theſe practices they diſpoſed 
the world to examine the grounds of that authority which 
was managed with ſo much tyranny and corruption. It was 
ſo ill founded, that it could not be defended but by force and 
artifices. Thus it appears, that there is no authority at all in 
the Scripture, for this extent of juriſdiction that the Popes aſ- 
ſumed : that it was not thought on in the firſt ages : that a 
vigorous oppoſition was made to every ſtep of the progreſs that 
it made : and that forgery and violence were uſed to bring 
the world under it. So that there is no reaſon now to ſubmit 
to it. 

As for the patriarchal authority which that ſee had over a 
great part of the Roman empire, that was only a regulation 
made conform to the conſtitution of that empire : ſo that the 
empire being now diſſolved into many different ſovereignties, 
the new Princes are under no fort of obligation to have any re- 
gard to the Roman conſtitution : nor does a nation's 3 
the faith by the miniſtry of men ſent from any ſee, ſubje 
them to that ſee; for then all muſt be ſubject to Jerufalem, 
lince the Goſpel came to all the Churches from thence. There 
was a deciſion made in the third General Council in the caſe of 
Cypriotick Churches, which pretended, that they had been 
always complete Churches within themſelves, and independent; 
therefore they ſtood upon this privilege, not to be ſubject to 
appeals ro any patriarchal ſee : the Council judged in their fa- 
your, So fince the Britannick Churches were converted long 
before they had any commerce with Rome, they were originally 
independent; which could not be loſt by any thing that was 
afterwards done among the Saxons, by men fent over from 
Rome. This is enough to prove the firſt point, that the 
Biſhops of Rome had no lawful juriſdiction here among us. 

The ſecond is, that Kings or Queens have an authority 

114 over 
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AR T. over their ſubjects in matters eccleſiaſtical. In the Old Teſta- 
XXXVIL ment, the Kings of Iſrael intermeddled in all matters of reli. 
. gion: Samuel acknowledged Saul's 1 ; and Abimelech, 
* though the High-Prieſt, when called before Saul, appeared and 
xxii. 14. Anſwered to ſome things that were objected to him, that related 
to the worſhip of God. Samuel aid in expreſs words to Saul, 
v. 17. that he was made the head of all the tribes; and one of theſe 
was the tribe of Levi, David made many laws about ſacred 
matters, ſuch as the orders of the courſes of the Prieſts, and 
the time of their attendance at the public ſervice. When he 
died, and was informing Solomon of the extent of his authority, 
z Chron. he told him, that the courſes of the Priefls and all the people 
— were to be wholly at his commandment. Purſuant to which, So- 
lomon did appoint them their charges in the ſervice of God; and 
2 Chron, both the Prieſts and Levites departed not Ng his commandment 
viii. 14, 15. in any matter. He turned out Abiathar from the High-Prieſt's 
office, and yet no complaint was made upon it, as if he had 
aſſumed an authority that did not belong to him. It is true, 
both David and Solomon were men that were particularly in- 
ſpired as to ſome things; but it does not appear, that they acted 
in thoſe matters by virtue of any ſuch inſpiration. They were 
acts of regal power, and they did them in that capacity. Je- 
» Chron- hoſhaphat, Hezekiah, and Joſiah, gave many directions and 
chap.x.” orders in ſacred matters: but though the Prieſts withſtood Uz- 
8. tothe ziah when he was going to offer incenſe in the holy place, yet 
=_ they did not pretend privilege, or make oppoſition to thoſe or- 
16, 17, 18, ders that were iſſued out by their Kings. Mordecai appointed 
xg. the feaſt of Purim, by virtue of the authority that King Aha- 
ſuerus gave him: and both Ezra and Nehemiah, by virtue of 
commiſſions from the Kings of Perſia, made many reforma- 

tions, and gave many orders in ſacred matters. 
Under the New Teſtament, Chriſt, by ſaying, Render to Cæ- 
far the things which are Cæſar's, did plainly ſhew, that he did- 
not intend that his religion ſhould in any fort leſſen the tempo- 
Rom. xiii, ral authority. The Apoſtles writ to the Churches to obey ma- 
6. Eifirates, to ſubmit to them, and to pay taxes : they enjoined 
Ver. 1. obedience, whether to the King as jupreme, or to others that 
2 Pet. ii. 13. ere os by him : every ſoul, without exception, is charged to 
be ſubjeft to the higher pers. The magiſtrate is ordained of 
God, and is his nunifter to encourage them to do well, and to 
prniſh the evil deers, If theſe pallages of Scripture are to be 
interpreted according to the common conſent of the Fathers, 
Churchmen are included within them, as well as other perſons. 
There was not indeed great occaſion to conſider this matter be- 
fore Conftantine's coming to the empire; for till then, the Em- 
perors did not conſider the Chriſtians otherwiſe than either as 
enemies, or at beſt as their ſubjects at large : and therefore 
though 
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though the Chriſtians made an addreſs to Aurelian in the mat- A R x. 
ter of Samoſatenus, and obtaincd a favourable and juſt anſwer XXXVIL 
to it; yet in Conſtantine's time, the protection that he gave to 


the Chriſtian religion, led him and his ſucceflors to make many 
laws in eccleſiaſtical matters, concerning the age, the gua- 
lifcations, and the duties of the Clergy. Many of theſe are to 
be found in I heodoſius and Juſtinian's Code: Juſtinian added 
many more in his Novels. Appeals were made to the Emperors 
againſt the injuſtice of ſynods : they received them, and ap- 
pointed ſuch Biſhops to hear and try thoſe cauſes, as happened 
to be then about their courts, In the Council of Nice, many 
complaints were given to the Emperor by the Biſhops againſt 
one another. The Emperors called general Councils by their 
ſummons; they fatc in them, aud confirmed their decrees. 
This was the conſtant practice of the Roman Emperors, both 
in the Eat and in the t When the Church came to fall 
under many leſſer ſovereignties, thoſe Princes continued ſtill to 
wake laws, to name Biſhops, to give inveſtitures into bene- 
ices, to call ſynods, and to do every thing that appeared ne- 
cellary to them, for the good government of the Church in 
their daminions. ; 

When Charles the Great was reſtoring thoſe things that had 
fallen under much diſorder in a courſe of ſome ignorant and 
barbarous ages, and was reviving both learning and good go- 
vernment, he publiſhed many Capitulars, a great part of them 
relating to eccleſiaſtical matters; nor was any exception taken 
to that in thoſe ages: the ſynods that were then held, were 
for the greateſt part mixed aſſemblies, in which the temporalty 
and the ſpiritualiy fate together, and judged and decreed of all 
matters in common. And it is certain, that ſuch was the San- 
bedrim among the Jews in our Saviour's time; it was the ſu- 
preme court both for ſpirituals and temporals. 

Ia England our Princes began early, and continued long to 
maintain this part of their authority. The letters that are pre- 
tended to have patled between King Lucius and Pope Eleuthe- 
rius, are very probably forgeries; but they are ancient ones, 
and did for many ages pals for true, Now a forgery is gene- 
rally calculated to the ſenſe of the age in which it is male. In 
the Pope's letter, the King is called God's Vicar in his &ing- 
amt; and it is laid to belong to his office, to bring his ſubjects 
te the holy Church, and to maintain, proteft, aud govern them in 
it, Both Saxon and Daniſh Kings made a great many laws 
about eccleſiaſtical matters; and atter the Conqueſt, when the 
nation grew into a more united body, and came to a more 
ſettled conſtitution, many laws were made concerning theſe 
matters, particularly in oppoſition to thoſe practices that fa- 
youred the authority that the Popes were then attuming ; uch 
as 
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as appeals to Rome, or Biſhops going out of the kingdom with. 
out the King's leave. King Alfred's laws were a ſort of a 
text for a great while; they contain many laws about ſacred 
matters. The exempting of monaſteries from epiſcopal juriſ- 
dition, was granted by ſome of our Kings at firſt. William 
the Conqueror, to perpetuate the memory of his victory over 
Harold, and to endear himſelf to the Clergy, founded an abbey 
in the field where the battle was fought, called Battle- Abbey: 
and in the charter of the foundation, in imitation of what for- 
mer Kings had done in their endowments, this clauſe was put 
It jhall be alſo free and quiet for ever from all ſubjettion to Bi- 
ſhops, or the aominion of any other perſons. TI his is an act 
that does as immediately relate to the authority of the Church, 
as any one that we can imagine. The Conſtitutions of Claren- 
don were aſſerted by both King and Parliament, and by the 
whole body of the Clergy, as the ancient cuſtoms of the king- 
dom. Theſe relate to the Clergy, and were ſubmitted to by 
them all, Becket himſelf not excepted, though he quickly went 

off from it. | 
It is true, the papacy got generally the better of the tem- 
poral authority, in a courſe of ſeveral ages; but at laſt the 
Popes living long at Avignon, together with the great ſchiſm 
that followed upon their return to Rome, did very much fink in 
their credit, and that ſtopped the progreſs they had made be- 
fore that time; which had probably ſubdued all, if it had not 
been for thoſe accidents. Then the Councils began to take 
heart, and reſolved to aflert the freedom of the Church from 
the papal tyranny. Pragmatick ſanclions were made in ſeve- 
ral nations to aflert their liberty. That in France was made 
with great ſolemnity : in theſe the Biſhops did not only alert 
their own juriſdiction, independent in a great meaſure of the 
papacy, but they likewiſe carried it ſo far as to make themſelves 
independent on the civil authority, particularly in the point of 
elections This diſpoſed Princes generally co enter into agree- 
ments with the Popes ; by which the matter was ſo tranſacted, 
that the Popes and they made a diviſion between them of all 
the rights and pretenſions of the Church. Princes yielded a 
great deal to the Popes, to be protected by them in that which 
they got to be reſerved to themſelves. Great reſtraints were 
laid both on the Clergy, and likewiſe on the ſee of Rome, by 
the appeals that were brought into the ſecular courts, from the 
ordinary judgments of the eccleſiaſtical courts, or from the 
bulls or powers that legates brought with them. A diſtinction 
was found that ſeemed to fave the eccleſiaſtical authority, at the 
ſame time that the ſecular court was made the judge of it. 
The appeal did lie upon a pretence that the eccleſiaſtical judge 
had committed ſome abuſe in the way of proceeding, or in his 
ſentence 
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ſentence. So the appeal was from that abuſe, and the ſecular A R T. 
court was to examine the matter according to the rules and XXXVIL 


laws of the Church, and not according to the principles or rules 
of any other law: but upon that they did either confirm or re- 
verſe the ſentence. And even thoſe Princes that acknowledge 
the papal authority, have found out diſtinctions to put ſuch 
ſtops to it as they pleaſe; and ſo to make it an engine to go- 
vern their people by, as far as they think fit to give way to 
it; and to damn ſuch bulls, or void ſuch powers as they are 
afraid of. 

Thus it is evident, that both according to Scripture, and the 
practice of all ages and countries, the Princes of Chriſtendom 
have an authority over thelr ſubjects in matters ecelæſiaſtical. 
The reaſon of things makes alſo for this; for if any rank of 
men are exempted from their juriſdiction, they muſt thereby 
ceaſe to be ſubjects : and if any fort of cauſes, ſpiritual ones 
in particular, were put out of their authority, it were an eaſy 
thing to reduce almoſt every thing to ſuch a relation to ſpirituals, 
that if this principle were once received, their authority would he 
very precarious and feeble. Nothing could give Princes ſtronger 
and juſter prejudices againſt the Chriſtian religion, than if they 
ſaw that the effect of their receiving it muſt be the withdrawing 
ſo great a part of their ſubjects from their authority; and the put- 
ting as many checks upon it, as thoſe that had the management 
of this religion ſhould think fit to reſtrain it by. In a word, all 
mankind muſt be under one obedience and one authority, It 
IN that the meaſures and the extent of this power be right 
tated. 

It is certain, firſt, that this power does not depend upon 
the Prince's religion ; whether he is a Chriſtian, or not; or 
whether he is of a true or a falſe religion; or is a good or a bad 
man, By the fame tenure that he holds his ſovereignty, he 
holds this likewiſe. Artaxerxes had it as well as either David or 
Solomon, when the Jews were once lawfully his ſubjects; and 
the Chriſtians owed-the ſame duty to th Emperors while Hea- 
then, that they paid them hen Chriſtian. The relations of na- 
ture, ſuch as that of a parent and child, huſband and wife, con- 
tinue the ſame that they were, whatſoever men's perſuaſions in 
matters of religion may be: ſo do alſo civil relations, ma/ter and 

ſervant, prince and ſubje@ ; they are neither increaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed by the truth of their ſentiments concerning religion. All 
perſons are ſubject to the Prince's authority, and liable to ſuch 
puniſhments as their crimes fall under by law. Every ſoul is 
ſabject to the higher powers : neither is treaſon leſs treaſon, be- 
cauſe ſpoke in a pulpit or in a ſermon : it may be more treaſon 
for that than otherwiſe it would be; becaule it is ſo publick and 
deliberate, and is delivered in the way in which it may probably 
have 
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Ja R T. have the worſt effect. So that as to perſons, no great difficulty 
XXXV11. can lie in this, ſince every Jo is declared to be ſubject to the 
vw higher powers. 


As to eccleſiaſtical cauſes, it is certain, that as the magi- 
ſtrate cannot make void the laws of nature, ſuch as the autho- 
rity of parents over their children, or of huſbands over their 
wives, ſo neither can he make void the law of God: that is from 
a ſuperior authority, and cannot be diſſolved by him. Where a 
thing is poſitively commanded or forbid by God, the magiſtrate 
has no other authority but that of executing the laws of God, of 
adding his ſanctions to them, and of uſing his utmoſt induſtry to 
procure obedience to them. He cannot alter any part of the 
doctrine, and make it to be either truer or falſer than it is in it- 
ſelf; nor can he either take away or alter the ſacraments, or 
break any of thoſe rules that are given in the New Teſtament 
about them; becaute in all theſe the authority of God is expreſs, 
and is certainly ſuperior to his. The only queſtion that can be 
made, is concerning indifferent things: for inſtance, in the ca- 
nons or other rules of the Church, how far they are in the ma- 
giſtrate's power, and in what caſes the body of Chriſtians, and 
of the paſtors of the Church, may maintain their union among 
themſelves, and act in oppoſition to his laws. It ſeems very 
clear, that in all matters that are indifferent, and are determined 
by no law of God, the magiſtrate's authority muſt take place, 
and is to be obeyed. The Church has no authority that ſhe can 
maintain in oppoſition to the magiſtrate, but in the executing 
the laws of God and the rules of the Goſpel: in all other 
things, as ſhe acts under his protection, ſo it is by his permiſ- 
ſion. But here a great diſtinction is to be made between two 
caſes that may happen : the one is, when the magiſtrate acts 
like one that intends to preſerve religion, but commits errors 
and acts of injuſtice in his management: the other is, when 
he acts like one that intends to deſtroy religion, and to divide 
and diſtract thoſe that profeſs it. In the former caſe every thing 
that is not ſinful of itſeltꝭ is to be done, in compliance with his 
authority; not to give him umbrage, nor provoke him to with- 
draw his protection, and to become, inſtead of a nurſing father, 
a perſecutor of the Church. But on the other hand, when he 
declares, or it is viſible that his deſign is to deſtroy the faith, lels 
regard is to be had to his actions. The people may adhere to 
their paſtors, and to every method that may fortify them in their 
religion, even in oppoſition to his invaſion. Upon the whole 
matter, the power of the King in eccleſiaſtical matters among 
us, is expreſied in this Article under thoſe reſerves, and with 
that moderation, that no juſt ſcruple can lie againſt it; and it 
is that which all the Kings even of the Roman communion do 
aſſume, and in ſome places with a much more unlimited autho- 

rity. 
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rity. The methods of managing it may differ a little; yet the A R T. 


power is the ſame, and is built upon the ſame foundations. And XXX VII. 


though the term head is left out by the Article, yet even 
that is founded on an expreflion of Samuel's to Saul, as was 
formerly cited. It is a figure, and all figures may be uſed either 
more looſely or more ſtrictly. In the rice ſenſe, as the head 
communicates vital influences to the whole body, Chriſt is the 
only head of his Church ; he only ought to be in all things 
obeyed, ſubmitted to, and depended on; and from him all the 
functions and offices of the Church derive their uſefulneſs and 
virtue. But as head may in a figure ſtand for the fountain of 
order and government, of protection and conduct, the King or 
Queen may well be called, the head of the Church. 

The next paragraph in this Article is concerning the law- 
fulneſs of capital puniſhments in Chriſtian ſocieties. It has an 
appearance of compaſſion and charity, to think that men ought 
not to be put to death for their crimes, but to be kept alive, that 
they may repent of them. Some, both ancients and moderns, 
have thought that there was a cruelty in all capital puniſh- 
ments, that was inconſiſtent with the gentleneſs of the Goſpel : 
but when we confider that God, in that law which he himſelf 
delivered to the Jews by the hand of Moſes, did appoint ſo many 
capital puniſhments, even for offences againſt poſitive precepts, 
we cannot think that theſe are contrary to juſtice or true good- 
neſs ; ſince they were dictated by God himſelf, who is eternall 
the ſame, unalterable in his perfections. This ſhews that G 
who knows moſt perfectly our frame and diſpoſition, knows 
that the love of life is x ver ſo deep in our natures, and 
that it has ſuch a root there, that nothing can work ſo power- 
fully on us, to govern and reſtrain us, as the fear of death. 
And therefore, Face the main thing that is to be conſidered in 
government, is the good of the whole body; and ſince a fee- 
ble indulgence and impunity may ſet mankind looſe into great 
diſorders, from which the terror of ſeverer laws, together 
with ſuch examples as are made on the incorrigible, will na- 
turally reſtrain them, it ſeems neceſſary, for the preſervation of 
mankind and of ſociety, to have recourſe ſometimes to capital 
puniſhments. 

The precedent that God ſet in the Moſaical Law ſeems a 
full juſtification of ſuch puniſhments under the Goſpel. The 
charity, which the Goſpel preſcribes, does not take away the 
rules of juſtice and equity, by which we may maintain our 
poſleſſions, or recover them out of the hands of violent ag- 
greflors : only it obliges us to do that in a ſoft and gentle man- 
ner, without rigour or reſentment. The ſame, charity, though 
it obliges us, as Chriſtians, not to keep up hatred or anger in 
our hearts, but to pardon, as to our own parts, the wrongs that 
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are done us; yet it does not oblige us to throw up the order 
and peace of mankind, and abandon it to the injuſtice and 
violence of wicked men. We owe to human ſociety, and to 
the ſafety and order of the world, our endeavours to put a 
ſtop to the wickedneſs of men; which a good man may do 
with great inward tenderneſs to the ſouls of thoſe whom he 
proſecutes. It is highly probable, that as nothing beſides ſuch 
a method could ſtop the progreſs of injuſtice and wickedneſs, 
ſo nothing is ſo likely a mean to bring the criminal to repent of 
his fins, and to fit him to die as a Chriſtian, as to condemn him 
to die for his crimes : if any thing can awaken his conſcience, 
and ſtrike terror in him, that will do it. Therefore, as capital 
puniſhments are neceſſary to human ſociety, ſo they are often 
real bleſſings to thoſe on whom they fall; and it may be affirmed 
very poſitively, that a man who can harden himſelf againſt the 
terrors of death, when they come upon him ſo ſolemnly, {© 
flowly, and ſo certainly, he being in full health, and well able 
to reflect on the conſequences of it, is not like to be wrought 
on by a longer continuance of life, or by the methods of a na- 
tural death. | 

It is not poſlible to fix rules, to which capital puniſhments 
ought to be proportioned. It is certain, that in a full equality, 
life only can be ſet againſt /ife : but there may be many other 
crimes, that muſt end in the ruin of ſociety, and in the difſo. 
lution of all order, and all the commerce that ought to be 
among men, if they go unpuniſhed. In this all princes and 
ſtates muſt judge, according to the real exigencies and neceſſi- 
ties that appear to them. Nor can any general rule be made, 
fave only this, that ſince man was made after the image of 
God, and that the life of man is precious, and when once ex- 
tinguiſhed, it ceaſes for ever more; therefore all due care and 
tenderneſs ought to be had in preſerving it; and ſince the endot 
government 1s the preſervation of mankind, therefore the lives 
of men ought not to be too lightly taken, except as it appears to 
be neeeſſary for the preſervation and ſafety of the ſociety. 

Under the Goſpel, as well as under the Law, the magi- 
ſtrate is the mini/ter of God, and has the ſword put in his hand; 
which he beareth not in vain, for he is appointed to be à re- 
venger, to execute wrath on him that doth evil, The natural 


ſignification of his carrying the ſword, is, that he has an au- | 


thority for puniſhing capitally ; ſince it is upon thoſe occaſions 
only that he can be faid to uſe the ſword as a revenger. Nor 


can Chriftian charity oblige a man, whom the law has made 
to be the avenger of blood, or of other crimes, to refuſe to 
comply with that obligation, which is laid upon him by the 
conſtitution under which he his born: he can only forgive that 
of which he is the maſter, but the other is a debt which he 
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owes the ſociety ; and his private forgiving of the wrong done a R T. 
himſelf, does not reach to that other obligation, which is not XXXVIL. 


in his own power to give away. 

The laſt paragraph in this Article, is concerning the law- 
fulneſs of wars. Some have thought all wars to be contrary 
to Chriſtian charity, to be inhuman and barbarous ; and that 
therefore men ought, according to the rule ſet us by our Sa- 
viour, not to rele 

only to bear it, 
ones ; turning the other cheek to him that ſmites us on the one; 
going two miles with him that ſhall compel us to go ane with him; 


— 


? evil; but when one injury is done, not Match. v. 
ut to ſhew a readineſs rather to receive new 39 


and giving our cloak to him that ſhall take away our coat, It 40. 


ſeems juſt, that, by a parity of reaſon, ſocicties ſhould be under 
the ſame obligations to bear from other ſocieties, that ſingle 
perſons are under to other fingle perſons. This muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be a very great difficulty; for as, on the one 
hand, the words of our Saviour ſeem to be very expreſs and 
full; fo, on the other hand, if they are to be underſtood literally, 
they muſt caſt the world looſe, and expoſe it to the injuſtice 
and infolence of wicked perſons, who would not fail to take ad- 
vantages from ſuch a compliance and ſubmiſſion. Therefore 
theſe words muſt be conſidered, firſt, as addreſſed to private 
perſons ; then, as relating to ſmaller injuries, which can more 
eaſily be borne; and finally, as phraſes and forms of ſpeech, that 
are not to be carried to the utmoſt extent, but to be conſtrucd 
with that ſoftening, that is to be allowed to the uſe of a phraſe. 
So that the meaning of that ſection of our Saviour's ſermon is 
to be taken thus; that private perſons ought to be ſo far from 
purſuing injuries, to the equal retaliation of an eye for an qe, 
or a tooth 2 4 tooth, that they ought in many caſes to bear in- 
juries, without either reſiſting them, or making returns of evil 
for evil; ſhewing a patience to bear even repeated injuries, 
when the matter is ſmall, and the wrong tolerable. 

Under all this, ſecret conditions are to be underſtood, ſuch 
as when by ſuch our patience we may hope to overcome evil with 
good; or at leaſt to ſhew to the world the power that religion 
has over us, to check and ſubdue our reſentments. In this 
caſe certainly we ought to ſacrifice our juſt rights, either of de- 
fende or of ſeeking reparation, to the honour of . 
and to the gaining of men by ſuch an heroical inſtance of vir- 
tue. But it cannot be ſuppoſed that our Saviour meant that good 
men ſhould deliver themſelves up to be a prey to be devoured 
by bad men; or to oblige his followers to renouce their claims 
to the protection and reparations of law and juſtice, 

In this St. Paul gives us a clear commentary on our Saviour's 
words: He reproves the Corinthians for going to law with one 
enther, and that before unbelievers; when it was ſo puns 
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ART. ſcandal to the Chriſtian * in its firſt infancy, He ſays, 


— 
1 Cor. vi. 


6, 7. 


Luke iii. 14. 


Acts x. 


Why do not ye take wrong? Why do not ye ſuffer yourſelves to be 
defrauded ? Yet he does not deny, but that they might claim 
their rights, and ſeek for redreſs; therefore he propoſes their do- 
ing it by arbitration among themſelves, and only urges the ſcandal 
of ſuing before Heathen magiſtrates ; ſo that his reproof did 
not fall on their ſuing one another, but on the ſcandalous man. 
ner of doing it. Therefore men are not bound up by the Goſpel 
from ſeeking relief before a Chriſtian judge, and, by conſe. 
quence, thoſe words of our Saviour's are not to be urged in 
the utmoſt extent of which they are capable. If private per. 
ſons may ſeek reparation of one another, they may alſo ſeek 
reparations of the wrongs that are done by thoſe who are un- 
der another obedience ; and every Prince owes a protection to 
his people in ſuch caſes ; for he beareth not the ſword in vain; 
he is their avenger. He may demand reparation by ſuch forms 
as are agreed on among nations; and when that is not granted, 
he may take ſuch reparation from any that are under that obe- 
dience, as may oblige the whole body to repair the injury, 
Much more may he uſe the ſword to protect his ſubjects, if 
any other comes to invade them. For this end chiefly he has 
both the ſword given him, and thoſe taxes paid him, that may 
enable him to | houſe the charge to which the uſe of it may 
put him. And as a private man owes, by the ties of humanity, 
aſſiſtance to a man whom he ſees in the hands of thieves and 
murderers ; ſo Princes may aſſiſt ſuch other Princes as are un- 
juſtly fallen upon; both out of humanity to him who is ſo ill 
uſed, and to repreſs the inſolence of an unjuſt aggreſſor, and 
alſo to fecure the whole neighbourhood from the ifedts of ſuc- 
ceſs in ſuch unlawful conqueſts. Upon all theſe accounts we 
do not doubt but that wars, which are thus originally as to the 
firſt occaſion of them defenſive, though in the progreſs of them 
=_ muſt be often offen/ive, may be lawful. 


od allowed of wars in that policy which he himſelf con- | 


ſtituted; in which we are to make a great difference between 
thoſe things that were permitted by reaſon of the hardneſs of 
their hearts, and thoſe things which were expreſsly commanded 
of God. Theſe laſt can never be ſuppoſed to be immoral, ſince 
commanded by God, whoſe precepts and judgments are altoge- 
ther righteous. When the ſoldiers came to be baptized of dt. 
John, he did not charge them to relinquiſh that courſe of lite, 
but only to do violence to no man, to accuſe no man falſely, and 
to be content with their wages. Nor did St. Peter charge Cor- 
nelius to forſake his poſt when he baptized him. "The primitive 
Chriſtians thought they might continue in militaryemployments, 
in which they preſerved the purity of their religion entire ; 4 
appears both from Tertullian's works, and from the ws of 
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Julian's ſhort reign. But though wars that are in their own AR T. 
nature only defenſive, are lawful, and a part of the protection XX XVII. 


that princes owe their people; yet unjuit wars deſigned for 
making conqueſts, , for the enlargement of empire, and the 
raiſing the glory of princes, are certainly public robberies, and 
the higheſt acts of injuſtice and violence poſſible; in which 
men ſacrifice to their pride or humour, the peace of the world, 
and the lives of all thoſe that die in the quarrel, whoſe blood 
God will require at their hands. Such princes become account- 
able to God in the higheſt degree imaginable, for all the rapine 
and bloodſhed, that is occaſioned by their pride and injuſtice. 

When it is viſible that a war is unjuſt, certainly no man of 
conſcience can ſerve in it, unleſs it be in the defenſive part: 
for though no man can owe that to his prince, to go and murder 
other perſons at his command, yet he may owe it to his country 
to aſſiſt towards its preſervation, from being over-run even by 
thoſe whom his prince has provoked by making war on them 
unjuſtly. For even in ſuch a war, though it is unlawful to 
ſerve in the attacks that are made on others, it is {till lawful 
for the people of every nation to defend themſelves againſt fo- 
teigners. 

There is no cauſe of war more unjuſt, than the propaga- 
ting the true religion, or the deſtroying a falſe one. That is to 
be left to the providence of God, who can change the hearts 
of men, and bring them to the knowledge of the truth, when 
be will. Ambition, and the deſire of empire, muſt never pre- 


tend to carry on God's work. The wrath of man worketh 
wt out the righteouſneſs of God. And, it were better barefacedly 
to own, that men are ſet on by carnal motives, than to pro- 
ane religion, and the name of God, by making it the pre- 
tence, 
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XXXVII. 
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till he by a vow had put it out of his power. 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


XXXVIII. 


ARITICEE 


Of Chriſtian Men's Goods, which are not common. 


The Riches and Goods of Chriſtians are not common, 
as touching the Right, Title and Yoſleſſion of the 
lame; as ccrtain Anabaptilts do falflp boaſt. Not: 
withſtanding, every Pan ought of ſuch Things as 
he poſſeſſeth, liberally to give Alms to the Poor, at⸗ 
cording to his Abllitics. 


HERE is no great difficulty in this Article, as there is no 

| danger to be apprehended that the opinion condemned by 
it is like to ſpread. "Thoſe may be for it, who find it for them. 
The poor may lay claim to it, but {ew of the rich will ever go 
into it. The whole charge that is given in the Scripture for 
charity and almigiving; all the rules that are given to the 
rich, and to maſters, to whom their ſervants were then pro- 
pertics and ſlaves, do clearly demonſtrate that the Goſpel was 
not deſigned to introduce a community of goods. And even 
that fellowſhip or community, which was practiſed in the firſt 


| beginnings of it, was the effect of particular men's charity, 


and not of any law that was laid on them. Parnabas having 
land, fold it, and laid the price of it at the Apoſtles feet. And 
when St. Peter chid Ananias for having vowed to give in the 
whole price of his land to that diſtribution, and then with- 
drawing a part of it, and, by a lie, pretending that he had 
brought it all in; he affirmed that the right was ſtill in him, 
When God fed 
his people by miracle with the manna, there was an equal 
diſtribution made; yet when he brought them into the pro- 
miſed land, every man had his property. The equal diviſion 
of the land was the foundation of that conſtitution ; but till 
every man had a property, and might improve it by his in- 
duſtty, either to the increaſing of his ſtock, the purchaſing houles 
in towns, or buying of eſtates, till the redemption at the ju- 
bilce, 

It can never be thought a juſt and equitable thing, that the 
ſober and induſtrious ſhould be bound to ſhare the fruits oi 
their labour with the idle and luxurious. This would be ſuch 


an encouragement to thoſe whom all wiſe governments ought 


and would ſo diſcourage thoſe who ought to be 
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encouraged, that all the order of the world muſt be diſſolved, A R T. 
if ſo extravagant a conceit ſhould be entertained. Both the XX XVIII. 
rich and the poor have rules given them, and there are vir= —— 


tues ſuitable to each ſtate of life. Ihe rich ought to be tober 
and thankful, modeſt and humble, bountiful and charitable, out 
of the abundance that God has given them, and not to ſet 
their hearts upon uncertain riches, but to truſt in the living 
God, and to make the beſt uſe of them that they can. Ihe 
poor ought to be patient and induſtrious, to ſubmit to the pro- 
vidence of God, and to ſtudy to make ſure of a better portion 
in another ſtate, than God has thought fit to give them in this 
world. 

It will be much eaſter to perſuade the world of the truth 
of the firſt part of this Article, than to bring them up to the 
practice of the ſecond branch of it. We ſee what particular 
are God took of the poor in the old diſpenſation, and what 
variety of proviſion was made for them; all which muſt cer- 
uinly be carried as much aigher among Chriſtians, as the laws 
of love and charity are raiſed to a higher degree in the Goſpel. 
Chriſt repreſents the eflay, that he gives ot the day of judg- 
ment, in this article of charity, and expreſſes it in the moſt 
empaatical words poſſible ; as if what is given to the poor were 
to be reckoned for, as it it had been given perſonally to Chriſt 
timſelf; and in a great variety of other paſlages this matter 
is ſo oft inſiſted on, that no man can reſiſt it who reads them, 
and acknowledges the authority of the New Teſtament. 

It is not poſlible to fix a determined quota, as was done 
under the Law, in which every family had their peculiar allot- 
ment, which had a certain charge ſpecihed in the Law, that 
vas laid upon it. But under the Goſpel, as men may be under 
greater ine qualities ot fortune than they could have been under 
the old diſpenſation ; ſo that vaſt variety of men's circumſtances 
makes that ſuch proportions as would be intolerable burthens 
upon ſome, would be too light and difproportioned to the 
wealth of others. Thoſe words of our Saviour come pretty 


near the marking out every man's meaſure. Theſe ba ve of their Luke xxl. 


undance caſt into the offerings of Gd; but ſhe of her penury 4. 


bath caſt in all the living that ſve had. Abundance is (uper- 
fuity in the Greek ; which imports that which is over and above 


te food that is convenient; that which one can well ſparc and Prov. xxx. 


hy aſide. Now, by our Saviour's deſign, it plainly appears 8. 


that this is a low degree of charity, when men give only cut 
of this; though, God knows, it is far beyond what is done 
dy the greater part of Chriſtians. Whereas that which is ſo 
peculiarly acceptable to God, is when men give out of their 
enury, that is, out of what is neceſſary to them; when they 

STS are 
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ART. are ready, eſpecially upon great and crying occaſions, even tg 
xxxvul. pinch nature, and ſtraiten themſelves within what upon other 
O occaſions they may allow themſelves ; that ſo they may diſtribute 
to the neceſſities of others, who are more pinched, and are in 
great extremities. By this every may ought to judge himſelf, 
as knowing that he muſt give a moſt particular account to God, 
of that which God hath reſerved to himſelf, and ordered the dif. 
tribution of it to the poor, out of all that abundance with whick 


he has bleſſed ſome far beyond others. 
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THE XXXIX ARTICLES, 


mEIICLE- AZAIH 


Of a Chriſtian Man's Oath. 


Is we confeſs that vain and raſh Swearing is forbidden 
, Chuſttan Pen by our Lord Jeſus Chziſt, and James 
his Apoſtle ; ſo we judge that Chziſtian Religion 
doth not pꝛohibit, but that a Pan map ſwear when 
the Pagiſtrate requireth, in a Cauſe of Faith and 
Charity, ſo it be done according to the Prophets 
teaching, in Juſtice, Judgment, and Truth. 


N oath is an appeal to God, either upon a teſtimony 
that is given, or a promiſe that is made, confirming the 
truth of the one, and the fidelity of the other. It is an ap- 
peal to God, who knows all things, and will judge all men: 
ſo it is an act that acknowledges both his omniſcience and his 
being the governor of this world, who will judge all at the 
laſt day, according to their deeds, and muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
a more inmediate regard to ſuch acts, in which men made him 
a party, An appeal, truly made, is a committing the matter 
to God: a falſe one is an act of open defiance, which muſt 
either ſuppoſe a denial of his knowing all things, or a belief 
that he has forſaken the earth, and has no regard to the actions 
of mortals : or finally, it is a bold venturing on the juſtice and 
wrath of God, for the ſerving ſome preſent end, or the gain- 
ing of ſome preſent advantage : and which of theſe ſoever gives 
a man that, brutal confidence of adventuring on a falſe oath, 
we muſt conclude it to be a very crying fin; which muſt be 
expiated with a very ſevere repentance, or will bring down very 
terrible judgments on thoſe who are guilty of it. f 
Thus, if we conſider the matter upon the principles of na- 
tural religion, an oath is an act of worſhip and homage 
done to God ; and is a very powerful mean for preſerving the 
juſtice and order of the world. All deciuons in juſtice muſt 
de founded upon evidence; two muſt be believed rather than 
one; therefore the more terror that is ſtruck into the minds of 
men, either when they give their teſtimony, or when the 
bind themſelves by promiſes, and the deeper that this goes, it 
will both oblige them to the greater caution in what they ſay, 
and to the greater ſtrictneſs in what they promiſe. Since there- 


TICLE fore truth and fidelity are ſo neceſlary to the ſecurity and 
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Cen. XXI. 


25,26, 28, 


31, 53 


Lev. v. 1. 


Judg. xvii, by that oath to tell the truth. 


2. 


x Sam. xiv. upon that ſhe bleſſed him. 


AN EXPOSITION OP 


commerce of the world, and ſince an appeal to God is the 
greateſt mean that can be thought on to bind men to an exact. 
neſs and ſtrictneſs in every thing with which that appeal is 
joined; therefore, the uſe of an oath is fully juſtified upon the 
principles of natural religion. This has ſpread itſelf fo uni- 
verſally through the world, and began fo early, that it may well 
be reckoned a branch of the law and light of nature. 
We find this was practiſed by the Patriarchs : Abimelech 
reckoned that he was ſafe, if he could perſuade Abraham to 
{wear to him by God, that he would not deal falfcly with him; 
and Abraham conſented ſo to ſwear. Either the ſame Abimelech, 
or another of that name, deſired that an oath might be be- 
tween Iſaac and him; and they ſware one to another. Jacob did 
alſo ſwear to Laban. Thus we find the Patriarchs practiſing 
this before the Moſaical Law. Under that Law we find many 
covenants ſealed by an oath; and that was a ſacred bond, as 
appears from the ſtory of the Gibeonites. There was allo a ſpe- 
cial conſtitution in the Jewiſh religion, by which one in au- 
thority might put others under an oath, and adjure them either 
to do ſomewhat, or to declare ſome truth. The law was, 
that when any ſoul (i. e. man) ſinned, and heard the waice of 
ſtuearing (adjuration), and was a e whether he hath ſeen 
it, or known it, if he do not utter it, then he ſhall bear his ini- 
quity ; that is, he ſhall be guilty of perjury. So the form then 
was, the judge or the parent did adjure all perſons to declare 
their knowledge of any particular. They charged this upon 
them with an oath or curſe, and all perſons were then bound 
So Micah came and confeſſed, 
upon his mother's adjuration, that he had the eleven hundred 
ſhekels, for which he heard her put all under a curſe; and 
Saul, when he was purſuing the 


24» 28, 44+ Philiſtines, put the people under a curſe, if they ſhould eat 


Matth. xx vi. hazard of his life upon it. 


63, 64. 


any food till night; and this was thought to be fo obligatory, 
that the violation of it was capital, and jonathan was put in 
Thus the High-Prieſt put our Sa- 
viour under the oath of curing, when he required him to 
tell, whether he was the Meflias or not? Upon which our Sa- 
viour was, according to that law, upon his oath ; and though 
he had continued ſilent till then, as long as it was free to him 
to ſpeak or not, at his pleaſure, yet then he was bound to ſpeak, 
and ſo he did ſpeak, and owned himſelf to be what he truly 
Was. 

This was the form of that conſtitution; but if, by prac- 
tice, it were found that men's pronouncing the words of the 


oath themſelves, when required by a perſon in authority to do 
it; and that ſuch actions, as their lifting up their hand to hea- 
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ven, or their laying it on a Bible, as importing their ſenſe of A R T. 
the terrors contained in that book, were like to make a deeper XXXIX. 
impreſſion on them, than barely the judges charging them wit 
the oath or curſe, it ſeems to be within the compaſs of human 
authority, to change the rites and manner of this oath, and 
to put it in ſuch a method as might probably work moſt on the 
minds of thoſe who were to take it, The inſtitution in gene- 
ral is plain, and the making of ſuch alterations ſeems to be 
clearly in the power of any ſtate, or ſociety of men. 
In the New Teſtament we find St. Paul profecutitig a dif- 
courſe concerning the oath, which God ſware to Abraham, Heb. vi. 13, 
who not having a greater to ſwear by, ſwore by himſelf; and to e 55: 
inforce the importance of that, it is added, an oath for con- Ver. 16. 
firmation (that 1s, for the affirming or aſſuring of aay thing) 
is the end of all controverſy. Which plainly ſhews us what 
notion the author of that epiſtle had of an oath; he did not 
- =p it as an impicty or profanation of the name of 
od, 
In St. John's viſions an angel is repreſented, as Iiſting up Rev. x. 6. 
his hand, and ſwearing by him that liveth for ever and ever: 
and the Apoſtles, even in their epiſtles, that are acknowledged Rom. i. 9. 
to be writ by divine inſpiration, do frequently appeal to God Gad. i. 20. 
in theſe words, God is witneſs; which contain the whole eſ- 
ſence of an oath. Once St. Paul carries the expreſſion to az Cor. i. 23. 
form of imprecation, when he calls God to record upon (or 
againſt his ſoul, 
Theſe ſeem to be authorities beyond exception, juſtifying 
the uſe of an oath upon a great occaſion, or before a compe- 
tent authority; according to that prophecy quoted in the Arti- 
cle, which is thought to relate to the times of the Meſſias: 
And thou ſhalt ſwear, the Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, Jer. iv. 2. 
and in rightemuneſs ; and the nations ſhall bleſs themſelves in 
him, and in him hall they glory. Theſe laſt words ſeem evi- 
dently to relate to the days of the Meſliah : fo here an oath re- 
ligiouſly taken, is repreſented as a part of that worſhip, which 
all nations ſhall offer up to God under the new diſpenſa- 
tion, | 
Againſt all this, the great objection is, that when Chriſt 
is correcting the gloſſes that the Phariſees put upon the law, 
whereas they only taught that men ſhould not forſwear them- 
ſelves, but perform their oaths unto the Lord; our Saviour fays, 
Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, nor the earth, nor by Matth. v. 
Feruſalem, nor by the bead; but let your communication be yea, 34 35» 36s 
yea, and nay, nay ; for whatſeever is more than theſe, cometh of *** 
evil, And St. James, ſpeaking of the enduring afflictions, and 
of the patience of Job, adds, But above all things, my bre- James v. 12, 
K k 4 thren, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


AR T. thren, fwear not; neither by the heaver, neither by the earth, 
XXXIX. neither by any other oath ; but Jet your yea be yea, and your nay 
t—r— nay, let ye fall into condemnation. It muſt be confeſſed that 


theſe words ſeem to be fo expreſs and poſitive, that great re- 
gard is to be had to a ſcruple that is founded on an authority 
that ſeems to be ſo full. But according to what was formerly 
obſerved of the manner of the judiciary oaths among the Jews, 
theſe words cannot belong to them. Thoſe oaths were bound 
upon the party by the authority of the judge ; in which he was 
p hve, and fo could not help his being put under an cath : 
whereas our Saviour's words relate only to thoſe oaths which 
a man took voluntarily on himſelf, but not to thoſe under 
which he was bound, according to the law of God. If our 
Saviour had intended to have forbidden all judiciary oaths, he 
muſt have annulled that part of the authority of magiſtrates and 
parents, and have forbid them to put others under oaths. I he 
word communication, that comes afterwards, ſeems to be a key 
to our Saviour's words, to ſhew that they ought only to be 
applied to their communication or commerce; to thoſe diſ- 
courles that paſs among men, in which. it is but too cuſtomary 
to give oaths a very large ſhare. Or ſince the words that 
went before, concerning the performing of vows, ſeem to 
limit the diſcourſe to them, the meaning of ſwear not at all, 
may be this; be not ready, as the Jews were, to make vows on 
all occaſions, to devote themſelves or others: inſtead of thoſe, 
he requires them to uſe a greater ſimplicity in their communica- 
tion. And St. James's words may be allo very fitly applied to 
this, ſince men in their afflictions are apt to make very in- 
diſcreet vows, without conſidering whether they either can, or 
probably will pay them; as if they would pretend by ſuch pro- 
fuſe vows to overcome or corrupt God. 

This ſenſe will well agree both to our Saviour's words 
and to St. James's; and it ſeems moſt reaſonable to believe that 
this is their true ſenſe, for it agrees with every thing elle ; 
whereas, if we underſtand them in that ſtrict tenſe of con- 
demning all oaths, we cannot tell what to make of thoſe oaths 
which occur in ſeveral paſſages of St. Paul's epiſtles ; and 
leaſt of all, what to fay to our Saviour's own anſwering upon 
oath, when adjured. Therefore all rath and vain ſwearing, 


all ſwearing in the communication or intercourſe of mankind, 


is certainly condemned, as well as all imprecatory vows. But 
ſince we have ſo great authorities from the Scriptures in both 
TT eſtaments for other oaths ; and ſince that agrees ſo evidently 
with the principles of natural religion, we may conclude with 
the Article, that a man may ſwear when the magiſtrate re- 
quireth it. It is added, in a cauſe of faith and charity; tor, 

| certainly, 
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certainly, in trifling matters, ſuch reverence is due to the holy 
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ART. 


name of God, that ſwearing ought to be avoided : but, when XXXIX. 


it is neceſſary, it ought to be ſet about with thoſe regards that 
are due to the great God, who is appealed to. A gravity of 
deportment, and an exactneſs of weighing the truth of what 
we fay, are highly ene, here: certainly, our words ought 
to be few, and our hearts full of the apprehenſions of the ma- 
jeſty of that God, with whom we have to do, before whom 
we ſtand, and to whom we appeal, who knows all things, aud 
will bring every work to judgment, with every ſecret thing, 
whether it be good, or Ar it be evil. 


INDEX. 


N DD 
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BRAHAM, the poſſibility of a tradition from Adam ts 
him, 9o. The occaſion and defign of a revelation to him, 
ibid. 

Abſolute decrees. See Decrees, 

Abſolution, in what ſenſe it ought to be pronounced, 343. The bad 
effects of the haſty abſolutions of the Church of Rome, 355. As 
uſed in the Church of England, is only declaratory, 356. This 
agreeable to the practice of the primitive Church, ibid. A prayer 
uſe] in the Church of Rome after abſolution, 357. This does 
not mend it, ibid, When this practice was introduced, ibid, 

Abſtinence. See Faſting. 

Action, whether God is the firſt and immediate cauſe of every action, 
40. What it is that denominates an action good or bad, 169. 
Diſtinction between thoſe that are univerſally binding on all, and 
ſuch as bind only ſome ſort of men, 174. The judgments to be 
male of them from appearances, 175. 

Acts of Apoſtles, when and by whom wrote, 74. 

Acts, no ſucceſſive acts in God, 32. 

Adam, wherein the image of God, in which he was created, con- 
ſiſted, 139, 140. Whether the death he was threatened with was 
only natural, 137, 141. Whether by covenant he was conſtituted 
to repreſent all his poſterity, 143. Of the propagation of his fin, 
144. See Original Sin, 

Adoration, God only the proper object of it, 58. What it is, ibid. 
Chriſt propoſed in the New Teſtament as the obje& of it, 59. 
Ought not to be given to any creature, ibid. See Hoſt. 

Adultery, on the part of the wife, diſſolves marriage, 363. This 
agreeable both to the law of nature and the Goſpel, ibid. And 
to the practice of the primitive Church, 364. The contrary doc- 
trine of a modern date, ibid. 

Agobard, Biſhop of Lions, wrote with great vehemence againſt the 
worſhip of images, 296. 

Ahab, his feigned humiliation rewarded, 169. 

Air, greatly improved by the induſtry of man, 38. 

Almaric expreſsly denied the corporal preſence, 429. Is condemned 
by the Lateran Council, and his body raiſed and burnt on that 
account, ibid. 

Almſgiving, a main part of charity, 355. See Charity, 

Altar, but one in a church among the primitive Chriftians, 449. 

Ambaſſador, his extenſive power, 345. 

Ambroſe, 
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Ambroſe, the variation of that prayer of conſecration, which goes 
under his name, from that uſed an the mats, 422. 

Ananias, wherein the guilt of his ſin lay, 498. 

Anathemas, the ſorm of denouncing them againſt hereticks very an- 
cient, 464. What was meant by them, ibid. A great number of 
them denounced by the Council of Trent, ibid. I hoſe ill- founded 
cannot hurt, ibid. See Cenſures. 

Angels, good or bu l, are capable of doing many things beyond our 
reach, 78. Are perſect moral agents, and yet cannot fin, 144, 
Worthipping them expreſsly forbid in the New Teſtament, 309. 
Invocation of them diſclaimed in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 310. 

Animal ſpirits, their ſubtile nature, 43. Their influence on our 
managing matter, 78. Receive their quality from that of the 
blood, 140. Are the immediate organs of thought and ſubtiler 
parts of the blood, 151. A conjecture how they may excite 
thought, 153, 

Annihilation only in the power of God, 37. A common miſtake abit 
it rectified, ibid. Created beings have not a tendency to it, tbl, 

Antiquity, not a note of the true Church, 235. 

Apocrypha. The Chriſtian Churches were for ſome ages firangers to 
theſe books, 110. Were firſt mentioned by Athanaſius, ibid, 
Where, and by whom wrote, 111. Were left out of the canon by 
the Council of Lacdicea, ibid. Were firſt received into it by that 
of Trent, ibid. Were always denied to be a part of it by the belt 
and moſt learned writers, ibid. See Maccabees. 

Apoſtles were not the authors of the Creed, which goes by their name, 
2, 13.5. How far they complied with Judaiſm, 8, 258. The 
difficulties they met with in propagating Chriſtianity, 76. Could 
not be impoſtors, 77. Nor impoſed on, 78. Their being en- 
dowed with extraordinary inſpiration, no argument for a ſucceſſion 
of infallibility, 269. Ot the powers with which our Saviour ſent 


a, them, 319. Were not conſtituted Prieſts by our Saviour's words, 


No this, in the Sacrament, 439. Did not derive their authority 
from St. Peter, being all equal to him, 484. 

Apparitions, there are many hiſtories of them well atteſted, 44. To 
Ciſbelieve all unreaſonable, ibid. 

Apollinarian hereſy, what it was, 417, Was confuted by many great 
men of different ages, ibid. 

Aquarii, thoſe who uſed water inſtead of wine in the Sacrament, 
441. Their reaſon for fo doing, ibid, Are ſeverely condemned 
by St. Cyprian, 442. 

Aquinas, Thomas, his notion of providence and free-will, 194. 
His diſtin*tion to avoid making God the author of tin, ibid. His 
doctrine concerning unage- worthip, 298. 

Arians, their opinion x that Chriſt is a creature of a ſpiritual nature, 
62. Councils decree differently concerning this, 264. 

Arminians, their opinions of free-will and predettination, 190. 
Were condemned by the Synod of Dort, 197. The occaſion ot 
their becoming the diſtinction of a party inſtead of doctrinal 
points, ibid. Ser Remonſtrauts. 

Artemon 


in 


IN DI. 


Artemon held the ſame opinion of Chriſt as the Socinians, 62. 

Articles of the Church of England, objections againſt them, t. Rea- 
ſons for their deſcending to ſo many pe articulars, ; 5, The funda- 
mental Article of the Reformation, 6. How, or by whom the Ar- 
ticles were prepared, ibid. What the ſanction of public authority 
to them implies, 7. Whether they are Articles of Peace only, or 
of Doctrine, ibid. To the Laity, only Articles of Church-commu- 
nion, 9. Diſtinction between Articles of Faith and Articles of 
Doctrine, 8. What the Clergy are bound to by their ſubſerip- 
tions, 9. A royal declaration to ent diſputes about this matter, 
10. May have different ſenſes, ibid. "This illuſtrated by the third 
Article, ibid. Care taken to ſettle the true reading of them, 11, 
Collations of them with MSS. ibid.—18. Difficulty ariſing from 
the various readings cleared, 19. Expreſs words of Scripture for 


each Article not neceſlary, 95. Several differences of the preſent — 


from thoſe publiſhed in King Edward's reign, 69, 112, 113, 
328, 452. The latitude of the Articles, 9, 221, 325. Funda- 
mental Articles ought not to be too ſtrictly determined, 236. The 
moderation of the Articles, 10, 147, 149, 222, 384, 492. 

Atliftance, the doctrine of inward atliftances proved from Scripture, 
151, 152. How they are conveyed to us, 153. The effect of 
them, ibid. 


Athanaſius, his account of the books of the Old Teſtament, 110. 


And thoſe of the Apocrypha, ibid, Was not author of the Creed, 
which goes by his name, 133. The condemnatory claules of it 
explained, 134. 

Atheiſts, their obje&ions to the argument, from the conſent of man- 
kind, for the being of God, anſwered, 22. Their arguments for 
the eternity of the world conſidered, 24. That for its being made 
by chance anſwered, 25. Their objections to miracles antwered, 
27. The notion that the world is a body to God, the foundation 
of Atheiſm, 31. 

Attrition, an imperfect contrition, 352. The doctrine of the Church 
of Rome concerning it, ibid, See Contrition. 

Augſburgh confethon of faith, on what occation it was prepared, 5. 

Auguſtin, or Auſtin, his doctrine of original tin, 143. And of re- 
probation, ibid, Hated Pelagianiſm, 191. Wherein he differed 
from the Sublapfarians, 193. Speaks very doubtfully concerning 
the ſtate of the foul after death, 281. A famous patlage about 
his mother Monica referred to, 282. His extraordinary relations 
of miracles not to be credited, 304. His declaration againſt in- 
vocation of Saints, 310. Thought that all who were baptized 
were regenerated, 382. His rule concerning figurative expreſ- 
ſions, 409. 

Auricular Confeſſion, See Confeſſion, 

Authority of the books of the Old Teſtament, 92, 93, 192., That 
of the New, 98, 99. That of the Apocrypha diſproved, 110, 
That of the Church in religious matters not abſolute, 230. In 
relation to ceremonies, 254. Diſtinction between that which is 
founded on infallibility and an authority of order, 258. _ 
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ful authority in the Church, what it is, 323. Is ſubje to the 
law of the land, 467. The higheſt act of their authority, 468, 
That of the Pope, 483, 487. Of the King in ecclefiaitical mat- 
ters, 488, 492. See Pope, King, Church. 


B. 


AITULIA, the leaſt enſnaring of all idols, 289. 
Baptiſm, what it is, 47. T de danger of delaying it till death, 
185. What gave riſe to this practice, ibid, What neceſlaty to 
make it true and valid, 237. That by laicks and by women not 
null, though irregular, 238. The obligation baptiſm brings us un- 
der, 239. Baptiſm no new thing among the Jews in our Sa- 
viour's time, 377. Its inſtitution as a federal act was by Chritt, 
378. Wherein the Chriſtian differs from that of St. John, 379. 
What meant by being born of water, and of the ſpirit, 380. It is 
a precept, but not a mean neceſſary to ſalvation, ibid. The ends 
and purpoſes of it, 381. The bad conſequences of- maintaining 
the abſolute neceſſity of it, 382. How it becomes effectual to fal 
vation, 383. Wherein it agrees with circumciſion, 385. Baptiſm 
of infants moſt agreeable to the inſtitution of Chriſt, 387. And 
to the practice of circumciſion under the Old Teſtament, ibid. 
Why the office for baptizing infants is the ſame with that for per- 
ſons of riper age, ibid. Reaſonableneſs of changing the form to 

. ſprinkling, 440. 

Baſil, St. his opinion of the ſouls of the martyrs, 305. 

Beaſts are not mere machines, 42. May have ſpirits of an inferior 
order, ibid. 

Begetting, the natural meaning of it, 54. What underſtood by it 
when ſpoken of the fon of God, is beyond our preſent comprehen- 
ſion, ibid. 

Beginning, what meant by it in the firſt of St. John's Goſpel, 54. 

Begotten and born of God, the meaning of thee expreflions, 184, 
186. 

Beringarius, his character, 428. Oppoſed the doctrine of the cor- 
poral preſence, ibid. Had many followers, ibid. 

Binding and looſing, that power granted equally te all the Apoſtles, 

* 251, What the Tewith writers meant by it, ibid. 

Biſhops, the declaration of their faith was at firſt in very general 
terms, 3. Which they ſent round them, 4. What obliged them 
afterwards to make fuller declarations, ibid. A ſucceſſion of them 
no certain note of a true Church, 236. Why confirmation was 
in the earlieſt ages reſerved for the Biſhop only, 339. No in- 
ſtructions of celibacy given them in the New Teſtament, 453. 
Many of them in the beſt ages were married, 456. Of their con- 
ſecration, 479. Are all equal by their office and character, 484. 

| 2 of thoſe in great ſees only from cuſtom, 485. See 

ope 

Blood, a probable conjecture about the natural ſtate of it, 140. Its 
influence on the animal ipirits, ibid, 
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Body, of the ftate of our Saviour's body from his death to his reſur- 
rection, 81, Whether it put on a new form in his aſcenſion, 82. 
Glorified bodies are of a different texture from thoſe of fleſh and 
blood, 441. See Reſurrection, 

Boniface VIII. Pope, claimed a feudatory power in temporals over 
princes, 247. 

Brain, the influence of its diſorder upon the mind, 42. Our 
thouguts are governed by impreſſions made on it, 150. 

Bread in the Sacrament in what ſenſe the body of Chriſt, 301. 
When dipping it in the wine became a practice, 442. This 
condemned by the Council of Bracara, ibid, 


C. 


ALF, golden, what intention the Iſraelites had in making it, 
291. The defign of thole calves ſet up by Jeroboam, ibid. 
See Idolatry, 

Calviniſts, how far they agree with St. Auſtin about predeſtination, 
193. The peculiar advantages and diſadvantages of their opi- 
nions on this ſubject, 217. See Supra-lapfarians. 

Canon. See Scriptures. 

Canons of the Church, what reſpect due to them for antiquity, 475. 
The new canon law different from the old, 474. Ancient canons 
little regarded by the reformers, ibid. Were brought into deſue- 
tude by the Church of Rome, 475. 

Caihan, his doctrine concerning predeſtination, 192. Is oppoſed 
and defended by ſeveral, ibid. His collations were in great eſteem, 
193. 

Catholick, not a note of the true Church, 234. 

Celibacy of the Clergy, no rule for, it in the Goſpel, 453. Not in 
the power of the Church to order it, 454. The palitical advan- 
tages of it, ibid. When and by whom it was firſt introduced. 555, 
The practice of the Church not unitorm in it, ibid. Was not im- 
poſed on all the Clergy till the end of the eleventh century, 437. 
The good and bad conſequences of it, 455, 458. Vows not law- 
ful in this matter, 458. And are not binding, though made, 460, 
See Oath, * 1 

Cenſures of the Church, how to behave under them, 465. What 
right the Laity have to be conſulted in them, 466. Are agreeable 
to the deſign of Chrittianity, 467. Defects in them no juſt cauſe 
of ſeparation, 468. Popery introduced a great variety of rules 
concerning them, ibid. A farther reformation in theſe ſtill wanted, 
469. 

Century, the great ignorance that prevailed in the tenth century, 
427. 

0 5 law, was not deſigned to be perpetual, 119. The de- 
ſign of its inſtitution, 125. Is now abolithed, as become uſelęiſs 
and impoſſible, 126. 

Ceremonies, the Church has power to appoint them, 254. The 
practice of the Jewiſh Church in this matter, ibid. Changes in 
them ſometimes necellary, 255. Ihe practice of the Apoliles 
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256, When appointed, ought to be obſerved, if lawful, 256, 
479. Cautions to be obſerved in appointing them, 257, Unity 
among Chriſtians, a great reaſon for obſerving them, 471. 

Cerinthns denied the divinity of Chriſt in the earlieſt age of Chriſ- 
tianity, 56. 

Chalice, See Cup. | 

Chance, the abſurdity of maintaining that the world was made by 
it, 25. An argument for this opinion anſwered, 26. 

Charity and brotherly love, their great uſefulneſs in the Chriſtian 
religion, 470. Charity to the poor, of the extent of it, 174. 
What renders it acceptable to God, 355. Is more particularly re- 
commended by the Goſpel, 499. Our Saviour's rule concerning 
the meaſure of it, ibid. ; 

Charles the Great, a council in his time, and books publiſhed in his 
name, againſt image-worſhip, 296. Introduced the Roman mitlal 
into the Gallican Church, 475. Publiſhed many Capitulars con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical matters, 489. 

Cherubims that were in the holieſt of all, no argument for image- 
worſhip, 299. 

Children, of their parents“ power over them, 385. In what ſenſe 
they are ſaid to be holy, 386. 

Chineſe, their alledged antiquity without foundation, 25. 

Chritm, uſed by the Church of Rome in confirmation, what it is, 
340. Might only be conſecrated by the Biſhop, 341. Was ap- 
plied by preſbyters in the Greek Church, ibid, Great diſputes 
about it, 342. 

Chriſt, in two reſpects the ſon of God, 53. In what ſenſe of one 
ſubſtance with the Father, 54. Proofs of his divinity, ibid, 
—63. This was early denied by Ebion and Cerinthus, 56. Was 
the creator of all things, 54. Has all the names, operations, and 
attributes of God given him, 57. Is propoſed in the New Teſta- 

ment as the object of divine worſhip, 59. This not charged as 
idolatry by the Jews at that time, 60. The Jews underſtool 
this part of our religion in a manner conſiſtent with their former 
ideas, 61. What thoſe were, ibid. The Arian and Socinian 
hypotheſis concerning him, 62. Is not to be worſhipped as an 
angel or prophet, but as truly God, ibid. Took on him the nature 
of man, 63. The two natures nnited in one perſon, ibid, The de- 
ſign of uſing the term perſon, 64. That there ſhall be an end to 
his mediatorial office, ibid. But not to his perſonal glory, ibid. 
Of the eertainty and deſign of his death, 65. It was not merely 
in confirmation of his doctrine, and a pattern of ſuffering, 66. 
Atoned for more than Adam's fin, 67, In what ſenſe his death 
is ſaid to be our ſacrifice, ibid. His agony explained, ibid. The 
reconciliation made by his death not abſolute, and without con- 
ditions, 68. Of his deſcent into hell, 6g, When and by whom 
this Article was introduced, ibid, Several different opinions about 
this, 70, 71. What ſeems to be the true meaning of it, 72. Proot 
of his reſurrection depends on the authority of the New Teſta- 


ment, 73. Several circumſtances concurring to prove it, 1bid- 80. 
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His aſcenſion not capable of ſo full a proof, 80, This depends 
chiefly on the teſtimony of the Apoſtles and effuſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ibid. His reſurrection was brought about by a miracle, 81. 
Curioſity about the manner of it taxed, ibid. How it may be ſaid 
he was three days in the grave, ibid. The intention of his ſtaying 
forty days after on earth, 82. Of the manner of his aſcenſion, 
ibid. The great authority with which he is veſted, ibid. Of his 
glorious appearance at the laſt day, 83. Whether he was the 
mediator of the old, as well as the new diſpenſation, 121, His 
death applied to thoſe who are incapable of expreſsly laying hold 
of it, 124. His death the only cauſe of our juſtification, 163. 
Chriſt alone was without ſin, 179. Of the efficacy and extent 
of his death, 164, 202. Is our only mediator in point of inter- 
ceſſion as well as redemption, 308. Why he choſe to ſuffer at the 
time of the Paſſover, 390. He is the only prieſt, and his death 
the only ſacrifice under the Goſpel, 447. 

Chriſtianity gives much purer ideas of God than the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation, 59. The foundation of, 162. Does not leflen the tempo- 
ra. authority, 488. Raiſes the laws of love and charity to a high 
degree, 499. Does not condemn all oaths, 504. 

Chriſtians are not exempt from capital puniſhment for great crimes, 
494. In what caſe may engage in war, 496. Or go to law, 
ibid. Are not obliged to have their goods in common, 498. May 
ſwear on important occaſions, 503. 

Chronology, the diverſity of it no ſufficient objection to the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, 106. 

Chryſoftom, St. mentions nothing of relicks, 205. Denies that any 
miracles were wrought in his time, ibid. Condemns auricular 
confeſſion, 349. 

Church ought to proportion her rules of communion and cenfure 
to thoſe of the Golpel, 185. Of its authority to eſtabliſh doc- 
trines, 230. What a true Church is, 237, 241. May be viſible, 
though not infallible, 242. Of her power in appointing ceremo- 
nies, 254, 255. And in matters of faith, 252. Can make no 
new terms of ſalvation, 259. The meaning of Chriſt's words, 
Tell the Church, &c. 268. How the Church is the pillar and 
ground of truth, ibid. There was to be an authority in the 
Church, 320. What it is, 323. The order ſettled by the Apoſ- 
tles was for ſucceeding ages, 321. Every, Church an indepen- 
dent body, 475. The reſpect due from one Church to another, 
ibid. Wherein her authority in oppoſition to the civil magiſtrate 
confiſts, 492. 

Church of Rome owns the poſitive doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, 5. Its tyranny in impoſing its doctrines, 8. Their opi- 
nion concerning the Scriptures and traditions confuted, 89. Leave 
the ſecond Commandment out of their Catechiſm, 130. Main- 
tain that original fin is quite taken away by Baptiſm, 142. The 
conſequence of this, ibid. Their doctrine concerning the remiſ- 
fon of fins, 160. The uſe of the Sacraments, 161. And the 
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ſuſſiqeney of inherent holineſs for juſtification, ibid. What they 
call a good work, 166. What they teach concerning the love 
of God, 172. Their doctrine of ſupererogation confuted, 175. 
Their diſtinction of mortal and venial fin, 182. Juſt preju- 
dices againſt its infallibility, 231—252. Their notes of a true 
Church, 234. Theſe do not agree to their Church, 235. Have 
erred not only in their living and ceremonies, but in matters of 
faith alſo, 242. The influence of the Popes on the canons, cere- 
monies, and government of the Church, 243. Is guilty of a cir- 
cle, 234, 260. The abſurdity of this, ibid. Their doctrine con- 
cerning purgatory, 272. See Purgatory, Concerning pardons, 
285, Of indulgences, 287. Of image-worſhip, 288. Of wor- 
ſhipping of relicks, 301. Of the invocation of ſaints and angels, 
307. Of worſhip in an unknown tongue, 331. Of their tive 
additional Sacraments, 339. Of the intention of the Prieſt be- 
ing neceſſary to the eſſence of a Sacrament, 374. Of Tranfub- 
ſtantiation, 401. Of withholding the cup from the Laity, 
438. Of the ſacrifice of the Maſs, 446. Of the celibacy of the 
Clergy, 452. 

Church of England and Rome, wherein they agree, and wherein of 
different opinions, 136, Anſwer to the queſtion, Where was 
your Church before Henry VIII. 242. See Articles, Authority, 

Circumciſion, why not neceſſary to be continued, 120. Of infants 
under the Old Teſtament an argument for infant Baptiſm under 
the New, 387. . 

Claud of Turin wrote with vehemence againſt image-worſhip, 296. 

Clergy, the import of their ſubſcription to the Articles, 9. Ther 
marriage made an argument againſt the Reformation, 452. This 
not contrary to the purity of divine performances, 453. Thoſe in 
England were married in the Saxon times, 457. Are ſubject to 
their Princes in eccleſiaſtical matters, 488. See Celibacy, Coun- 
cils." 

Commandments, or moral law, the nature of it, 127. The two 
firſt againſt idolatry, 128. The morality of them, ibid, The third 
againſt not only vain and idle, but falſe ſwearing, 129. The mo- 
rality of this, ibid. The fourth, in what ſenſe moral and reaſon. 
able, ibid. The rigour of it abated by our Saviour, 130. Thele 
four diſtin Commandments, ibid. Why this diviſion is preferred 
to that of the Church of Rome, ibid. The order of the ſecond 
table, 131, The fifth and tenth, how they are the fences of the 
intermediate four, ibid. In what ſenſe the laſt is moral, ibid, Of 
the obligation of this law upon Chriſtians, 132. 

Communion of the body and blood of Chriſt, the meaning of it ex 


_ plained, 399. | 
Concomitance, no ſufficient argument for communion only in one 
kind, 4409. 


Confeſſion of fins, the Scripture account of it, 344. Auriculat 
confeſſion not neceſſary, 346. No authority. for it in Scripture, 
347. Nor from the practice of the primitive Chriſtians, ibid. 
The firſt occaſion and progrels of it, 348. Gave great ſcandal at 
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Conſtantinople, 349, How far the power of the Church extends 
in this matter, 350. The good and bad effects of it, 351. Ought 
to be no law of the Church, becauſe not a law of God, 352. 
The bad effects of it in the Church of Rome, 351, 468. 
Confeſſion of adverſaries, not a note of the true Church, 23 5. 
Confirmation, a very ancient practice, and juſtifiable as uſed in the 
Church of England, 339. Reaſons why it is no Sacrament, 340. 
The form of it in the Church of Rome, ibid. Whether the Bi- 
ſhop only ſhould confirm, 341. Great diſputes about this, 342. 
Conſecration, the effect of it in the Euchariſt, according to the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome, 402. The virtue of it depends on 
the intention of the Prieſt, 403. By whom a bell was ordered to 
be rung at the conſecration, 425. It was an opinion that the 
Lord's prayer was at firſt the prayer of conſecration, 443. 
Conſequences of opinions ought not to be charged as tenets, 218. 
Conſtance, Council of, its decree for withholding the cup from the 
Laity, 443. The abſurdity of it, and cruelty uſed to eſtabliſh it, 


444- 

Conſtantia, the legend concerning her great reſpe& for Hilarion's 
body, 304. 

Conſtantinople, Council, made no new additions-to the Creed, 3. 
Said that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father only, 86, 
Condemned image worſhip, 296. 

Conſubſtantiation, what the Lutherans mean by it, 430. Their doc- 
trine confuted, ibid. Ought not to diſſolve the union of Churches 
where adoration 1s not joined with it, 431. 

Contrition, the definition of it, 352. Wherein the Church of Rome 
make it differ from attrition, ibid. Their doctrine concerning it 
liable to great abuſe, 353. 

Corporal Preſence, how the doctrine concerning it came into the 
Church, 423. The progreſs of it. ibid.—430. See Tranſub 
ſtantiation. 

Covenant, whether God made one with Adam for his poſterity, 143. 
The tenor of the New Covenant, 186. 

Covetouſneſs, the precept againſt it not moral in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
130. Not a crime more peculiar to the married than the un- 
married Clergy, 455. 

Councils, cannot be called without the conſent of Princes, 261. 
Popes were not always conſulted, 262. Have aflumed the power 
of cenſuring, depriving, and making Popes, ibid. What makes a 
Council to be general, 263. The numbers neceſſary, and how 
cited, ibid, Not of divine inſtitution, becauſe no rules in Serip- 
ture concerning them, 264. Several arguments againſt their in- 
fallibility, ibid.—269. They have been contrary to one another, 
264. Diſorders and intrigues in Councils, 265, No General 
Councils pretended in the tirſt three centuries, 267. No proſpect 
of another General Council, ibid. Of the decree of the Council 
of Jeruſalem, 269. Some General Councils have erred, 270. 
Doctrines are not to be believed on their authority, 271. 

L 12 Creation, 
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Creation imports infinite power, 37, 54. The neareſt approach to 
a true idea of it, ibid. Is aſeribed to Chriſt in the New Teſta- 

ment, 58. 

Creeds were at firſt conceived in general terms, 2. That which. 
goes by the name of the Apoſtles not made by them, ibid. —135. 
What probably was the firſt, 2. The occaſion of their being eu- 
larged, 4. Thoſe of Nice and Conſtantinople, 3. None of the 
three Creeds named with exactneſs, 133. That of Nice is the 
Conſtantinopolitan, ibid. That of Athanaſius not made by him, Doctri 


ibid. That ſaid to be the Apoſtles, of no great antiquity, 135, Dot 
Croſs, a prayer uſed in the conſecration of a crols, 299. forn 
Crucifixion of Chriſt, and his death, owned by all Chriſtians, 6 5. Chu 
Denied by the Docetæ and Mahomet, ibid. Donat 
Cup, or Chalice, in the Sacrament, ought to be given to the Laity, Dulia 
438. This particularly enjoined in the words of inſtitution, Chu 
ibid. Not to the Clergy only, as Prieſts, 439. This the practice Duran 
for above a thouſand years, 441. The inſufficieney of concomi- ima: 
tance and other arguments advanced againſt it, ibid. —443. 
Cyprian owned not the infallibility of Pope Stephen, 247. Made 
the effect of a Sacrament to depend on the good ſtate of the ad- Al 
miniſtrator, 372, fl 
Eating 
D. phra 
AM NATION, to eat and drink their own damnation ex- drin} 
plained, 397. Damnation ſometimes means temporary pu- Ebion d 
niſhments, ibid. | Edward 
Daniel, his prophecy of the LXX. Weeks explained, 117. 112, 


Death might have been the natural conſequence of Adam's fall, 140, Egyptia 
This not to be reſtrained to a natural death, 141. How thigh Elders, 


might be tranſmitted to his poſterity, ibid. Prayers for the dead, MW Election 
an early practice in the Church, 281. What gave riſe to it, ibid. Elevatio 
Tertullian's opinion about it, 282. The ablurdity of matles for gave 
the dead, 283. The method of commemorating eminent (zints tion, 
in the primitive times, ibid. Eliberis, 
Death- bed repentance, the truſting to it a fatal error, 185, 354. 295. 


Decrees of God have been the ſubje& of many diſputes, 9, 136 day-li 
The foundation of the doctrine of abſolute decrees, 144. Ih Elizabet| 


ſeems contrary to the nature of God, 145, and expoſes the Chriſ ticles, 
tian religion, 140, Upon what views God formed his decrees con ſenſe, 
cerning mankind, 189. Four opinions concerning them, 190. Elohim, 
Decretal Epiſiles of the firſt Popes, with what view publiſhed, 24% Emperor 
Are univerſally held ſpurious, ibid. Was a forgery of the eight Endowm 
century, contrived with little art, 424. 284. 
Delivery unto Satan, an effect of the extraordinary power of th When 
Apoſtles, 462, 463. when 1 


Dipping in Baptiſm, the danger of it in cold climates, a good rea{ Enthuſiat 
for ſprinkling, 440. The cuſtom of dipping the bread in r Epheſus, 
wine in the Lord's Supper, when introduced, 442. Was cot Epicurea 
demned by the Council of Bracara, ibid. Epiphani 
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Diſcipline in the Church, the nature and neceſſity of it, 375, 461. 
That of the primitive Church lay heavieſt on the Clergy, 375. 
Moderation ought to be obſerved in it, 46r. 

Divorce lawful in caſe of adultery, 363. Our Saviour's rule in this 
caſe, ibid, This agreeable to the opinion of the Fathers, 364, 
The contrary was not eſtabliſhed till the Council of Trent, ibid, 

Docetæ, a ſect that denied the death of Chriſt, 65. 

Doctrine, the difference between Articles of Faith, and thoſe of 
Doctrine, 8. The tyranny of impoſing doctrines, ibid. Con- 
formity of doctrines with former times not a note of a true 
Church, 254. 

Donatiſts, their notions concerning the Sacraments, 372. 

Dulia and Hyperdulia, degrees of worſhip paid to images in the 
Church of Rome, 299. 

Durandus was cenfured by the Church of Rome for his opinion- of 
image-worſhip, 298. 


E. ä 
ARTH is greatly improved by man's induſtry, 38. The in- 
fluence of the wind upon it, ibid. See World, 

Eating and drinking their own damnation, the meaning of the 
phraſe, 397. Opinicns of ſeveral Fathers concerning eating and 
drinking Chriſt's body and blood, 436. 

Ebion denied the divinity of Chriſt very early, 56. 

Edward VI. differences of the Articles in his reign from the preſent, 
112, 113, 272, 328, 333, 388, 452, 479, 482. 

Egyptians, their alledged antiquity without foundation, 25. 

Elders, who they were at the Council of jeruſalem, 269. 

Election, of Election and Predeftination, 188. See Predeftinaticn. 

Elevation of the Hoſt not known in the firſt ages, 414, 434. What 
gave riſe to it, ibid. Was not done at firtt, in order to adora- 
tion, 434. Who firſt mentions it with that view, ibid. 

Eliberis, Council oj, condemned pictures on the walls of Churches, 
295. Forbid the lighting candles about the tombs of martyrs in 
day-light, 305, 314. 

Elizabeth, Queen, gives authority to require ſubſeriptions to the Ar- 
ticles, 9. A royal declaration for taking them in the literal 
ſenile, 10. Her injunctions concerning ſupremacy, 483. 

Elohim, the meaning of it in the Old Tetiament, 45. 

Emperors, their authority in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 489. 

Endowments were procured by impoſtors in the Church of Rome, 
284. By what means the profuſeneſs of them was reſtrained, ibid, 
When they are to be held facred, ibid. The violation of them, 
when founded on falſe opinions, no ſacrilege, 285. 

Enthuſiaſts, an extravagant ſort of them at the Reformation, 120. 

Epheſus, Council, their decree concerning the Holy Ghoſt, 86. 


Epicureans ſet all things at liberty, and denied Providence, 191. 


Epiphanius, his zeal againſt pictures in Churches, 295. Is ſevere 
upon the Collyridians for worſhipping the bleſſed Virgin, 314. 
L13 Epiſtles, 
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Epiſtles, why the general ones were not ſo early and univerſally re: 

cCeived, as the reſt of the New Teſtament, 100. 

Erudition, a book publiſhed, called the Neceflary Erudition, a pre- 
liminary to compiling the Articles, 6. 

Eternity, in a ſucceſſion of determinate durations impoſſible, 24. Of 
the world difproved, 25. See World. 

Euchariſt, in what ſenſe it may be called a ſacrifice, 445. The vir- 
tue of it, to whom limited, 446. The doctrine of the Church of 
Rome concerning it, ibid. Wherein the virtue of it conſiſts, 448. 
The importance of the controverſy concerning it, 451, See Lord's 
Supper. t 

Eugenius, Pope, does not mention Biſhops as belonging to the ſa- 
crament of orders, 360. 

Evil, whether God is the author of it, 40. The being of it in the 
world, how accounted for by the Remonttrants, 210, Liberty can» 
not be afſerted without it, 217. 

Evil ſpirits, what ſort of miracles they can perform, 78. 

Eunapius, his ſpiteful repreſentation of the primitive martyrs, 395, 

Eutychian hereſy was condemned by the Athanaſian Creed, 133, 
What it was, 417. Was confuted by ſeveral ancient writers, 
ibid. The force of their argument explained, 419. 

Excommunication, the nature of it, and its neceſſity in ſome caſes, 
461—468. Ought not to be done raſhly, 468. 

Extreme Unction no Sacrament, 364. A paſlage in St. James, 
which ſeems to favour it, explained, 365, The deſign and effects 
of the anointing by the Apoſtles and Elders, 366. The matter 
and form of it uſed in the Church of Rome, 367. Was not 
reckoned a Sacrament in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 369. When, 
and by whom decreed to be one, ibid, Argument for it anſwered, 
ibid. . 


F. 


ABRI HONORATUS, the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome examined in this book, chiefly taken from him, 361, 
His character, ibid. 

Faith, the Scriptures the only and complete rule of it, 89. No ar- 
ticles af it to be allowed, but what are proved from Scripture, 94. 
An ohjection againſt this anſwered, 95, What is meant by it in 
the New Teſtament, 159. How it juſtifies, 163. Is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to ſalvation, ibid. 380. The nature of juſtifying 
faith, 164. 

Fall of Adam, of its conſequences to him, and his poſterity, 137— 
147. See Sin. | 

Faſting, times of faſting, appointing them in the power of the 
Church, 255. When joined with prayer, its efficacy, 355. In 
what caſes of no avail, ibid, The abſurdity of pretending to ex- 
plate fins by it, 356. 

Fate, the Stoicks put all things, even the Gods themſelves, under it, 
191. This downright atheiſm, ibid. Was maintained by the 
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Eſſenes, ibid. Is a prevailing opinion among the Mahometang, 
ibid, 

Figures in Scripture, how to be explained, 109, Were frequently 
made uſe of by Chrift, 32 5. Auguſtine's rule for explaining 
them, 409. 

Fire of purgatory, the proof alledged for it examined, 280, 

Forgiving injuries, the neceſſity and extent of it, 185, 

Forms were ſettled very early in moſt Churches, 2. Theſe not all 
in the lame words, ibid. See Creed. 

Franctort, Council, condemned the Nicene Council, together with 
the worſhip of images, 296. 

Free-will, wherein it conſiſts, 149, See Liberty. 

Frumentius preached to the Indians before he was ordained, 326. 

Future ſtate was looked tor under the Old Teftament, 123. But is 
brought to a much clearer light by the Goſpel, 124. 


G. 
EHENNA, Hell known by that name among the Jews, 72. 


Gelaſius, Pope, condemns the communicating in one kind 
only as facrilege, 442. 

General Council, See Council, 

Gentiles, their prejudices againſt Chriftianity, 76. 

German and Lupus reform Britain from Pelagianiſm, 193. A le- 
gendary miracle ſaid to be wrought by them, ibid. 

Gnoſticks pretended to traditions from the Apoſtles, 94. Their opi- 
nion concerning the ſoul, 191, Were deteſted by all Chriſtians 
for idolatry, 294. 

God, his exiſtence proved from the univerſal conſent of mankind, 
21, Objections, that ſome nations do not believe a Deity, and 
that it is not the ſame belief amongſt them all, anſwered, 22. 
The viſible world and hiſtory of rations, prove a Deity, 23—26. 
Whence the notion of a plurality of Gods might take its riſe, 23. 
The argument from miracles confidered, 27. And from the idea 
of God, ibid. This not the mott concluſive, 28. Muſt be eter- 
ual, and necefſarily exiſts, ibid. His exiſtence ought not to be 
proved from Scripture, 29. His unity proved from the order of 
the world, and from the idea of intinite perfection, ibid. From 
the Scriptures, ibid. Is without body or parts, 30. The origin 
of the notion of a good and bad God, 31. The world) not a 
body to God, ibid. Ihe outward manifeſtations and bodily parts 
aſcribed to God in Scripture, how to be underſtood, ibid, No 
ſucceſſive acts in God, 32. Queſtion concerning his immanent 
acts, ibid, Is without paſſions, 33. The meaning of Scr.ptures, 
which aſcribe theſe to him, ibid. Is of infinite power, 34. Ob- 
jections to this anſwered, ibid. Wherein his wiſdom conſiſts, and 
a twofold dittin&ion of it, ibid. True ideas of his goodneſs oft 
great importance, 35. Wherein it conſiſts, ibid. And how li- 
mited, 36, Has a power of creating and annihilating, 35, 15 
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Is the preſerver of all things, 38. This a conſequence of his 
being infinitely perfect, 39. Odjection againſt his providence 
anſwered, 40. Whether he does immediately produce all 
things, 43. Or is the author of evil, ibid. All agree that the 
Father is truly God, 50. Juſt notions of him the fundamental 
article of all religion, ibid. 126. The beſt manner of framing 
an idea of bim, ibid. Is the only proper object of adoration, 
50. In what ſenſe called the God of Abraham, &c. long after 
they were dead, 122. Image of God m which man was created, 
wherein it conſiſted, 139. Diſtinction between the methods of 
his goodneſs and the ſtrictneſs of his juſtice, 169. The doctrine 
of the Church of Rome concerning our love of God, 172. His 
view in forming his decrees, 189. What meant by his hardening 
- Pharaoh's heart, 213. The impiety of ſpeaking too boldly of 
him, 218. 

Goods, the unreaſonableneſs of a community of them, 498. 

Good works. See Works. 

Goſpel condemns all idolatry, 59. The deſign of it, 76. Refines 
-upon the law of Moſes, 129. k 

Government was ſettled in the Church by the Apoſtles, 321. The 
neceſſity of Church-Government, 322. 

Grace, afſiſting and preventing grace aſſerted and proved from 
Scripture, 151—155. A probable conjecture concerning the 
conveyance of actual grace, 153. The efficacy and extent of it, 
155, 200, 203, 214. 

Greek Church, wherein they differed from the Latins, 86. 

Gregory I. Pope, condemns worſhipping of images, 295. The IId. 
declares for them, 296. The IXth firſt ordered the adoration of 
the Hoſt as now practiſed, 425. Gregory the Great, his violent 
oppoſition to the title of Univerſal Biſhop, 486. 


H 


EAD of the Church, in what ſenſe Chrift is the only head of 
the Church, 493. And in what ſenſe the King is called the 
Head, ibid. 

Hebrews, why the authority of the Epiſtle to them was doubted, 99. 
Proofs of its authority, ibid. 

Heliodorus, a Biſhop, author of the firſt romance, 455. Propoſed 
that Clergymen ſhould live from their wives, ibid. 

Hell, three different ſenſes of it, 10, Of Chriſt's deſcent into Hell, 
69. See Chriſt. The gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt the 
Church, the meaning of this, 250. 

Henry VIII. ſeveral ſteps towards reformation, and the foundation 
of the Articles were laid in his time, 6. 

Hereſies occaſioned the enlargement of Creeds, 14. 

Hereticks, ſeveral of them pretended to traditions from the Apoſtles, 
94. When the doctrine of extirpating them took place, 428. 

Hezekiah commended for breaking the Brazen Serpent, 303. 
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Hilarion, a fabulous ſtory of his body and tomb, 304. 

Hobbes grafted fate and abiolute neceiſity on the Supralapſarian 
hypotheſis, 198. | 

Holineſs of life, not a note of the Church, 235. A twofold ſenſe 
of holineſs in Scripture, 386, 

Holy Ghoſt, or Holy Spirit, what meant by it in the Old and New 
Teſtament, 84. Is properly a diftin& perſon in the Trinity, 85. 
Curioſities about his proceſſion to be avoided, 86. Decrees of 
ſeveral Churches and Councils about it, ibid. The doctrine of 
the Church of England concerning it, 87. Is truly God, ibid. His 
teſtimony not a ſufficient argument to prove the canon of the 
Scriptures, 98. Or the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 183, 186. 1 
ſeemed good to the Holy Gbeſt, and to us, the meaning of this, 
269. Of the form, Hteceive ye the Holy Gboſt, in Ordination, 
480. ; 

Homilies of the Church of England, their names, 476. When and 
on what account they were compoſed, ibid, The meaning of the 
approbation of them, 477. Ought to be read by all who ſub- 
ſeribe them, ibid. The meaning of their being ſaid to be nece/- 
ſary for theſe times, 478. 

Honorius, Pope, was condemned as a Monothelite, 244. The IVth 
firſt appointed the adoration of the Hott, 425. 

Hoſt, adoration of it, by whom firſt introduced, 425. Is plain ido- 
latry, 431. Argument for it anſwered, ibid. Reſerving, carry- 
ing it about, and the elevation of it without foundation in Scrip- 
ture, or primitive practice, 432, 434- k 

Huſs, John, met with great cruelty from the Church of Rome, 
444- , 

I. 


AMES I. King, his declaration concerning the ſubſcription of 
the Articles, 10. 
Janſenius publiſhed a ſyſtem of St. Auſtin's doctrine, 196. On what 
account his book was condemned at Rome, ibid. | 
Iberians were converted by their King before he was baptized, 326. 
Idolatry, the neceſſity of guarding againſt it at the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, 4. What makes it a great fin, 36, 128. The Jews 
were particularly jealous of every thing that favoured of it, 55. 
The deſign both of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religion to baniſh 
it, 59. By what means the ſeed of Abram were preſerved from 
it, 90, The nature and immorality of it, 128, 289. General 
rules concerning it, 288. Several kinds of it among the heathens, 
ibid. Was very ſtrictly prohib ted among the Jews, 289. This 
owing chiefly to the Egyptian dolatry, 290. The expoſtulations 
of the Prophets againſt it, ibid. How practiſed by the Iſraelites, 
291. Is contrary to the nature and pertections of God, 292. 
St. Paul condemns the idolatry of the Greeks and Romans. 
293. The refined notions cf the Athenians concerning it, ibid. 
Was much condemned by the writers of the firſt four centuries, 
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Idols, inchantment in ſacrifices offered to them, 400. Chriſtians 
not to partake of them, ibid. 

Jehu rewarded, though acting with a bad deſign, 169. 

Jerom, St. once admired, but afterwards oppoſed Origen's doctrine, 
192. Maintained that no Chriſtian would finally periſh, 280. Set 
a high value on relicks, 302. But diſclaims the worthipping of 
them, ibid, Said that the ſouls of the ſaints might be in ſeveral 
places at once, 306. 

Jerom of Prague ſuffered cruelly by the Roman Catholicks, 444. 

Jeſuits, wherein they differed from the Semipelagians, 195, What 
gave them great merit at Rome, ibid, 

Jews, their averſion to idolatry and Chriſtianity, 55. Did not 
charge Chriſtianity with idolatry, 60. Their notions of God, 
61. Their notion of the ſtate of the foul after death, 72, 278. 
Expected the Meſſias to be a conqueror, 76, 92. Were always 
rebellious, 103. Wherein the Jewith and Chriſtian religions 
differed from thoſe of the heathen, 105. Their objections 
againſt the authority of the New 'Teftament, 119. Looked for 
more than tranſitory promiſes, 123. Believed that ſome fins 
cannot be expiated by ſacrifices, ibid. Of their ceremonial, judi- 
ciary and moral laws, 125, 126, 127. Imagined that the fouls 
of all mankind were in Adam's body, 146. The diſtinguithing 
point of the Jewiſh from the Chriſtian religion, 203. Their 
religion had a period fixed to it, 242. Had many rites not men- 
tioned in the Old Teftament, 254. Fell into great errors, though 
the keepers of the oracles of God, 260. Believe that every Jew 
ſhall have a ſhare in the world to come, 278. They prayed only 
to God, 308. Of the office of their High Prieft, 325. Had their 
worſhip in a known tongue, 329. Their authority over their 
children, 385. Were ſtrictly prohibited the eating of blood, 392. 
Their objections to Chriſtianity, 412. 

Images, the worthipping even the true God by them expreisly for- 
bidden, 291. In Churches when introduced, 295. Great de- 
bates about them, 296. Foundation of image worſhip laid by 
the Council of Nice, 297. Is carried much farthe: by the modern 
Church of Rome, ibid. Thoſe of the Egyptians and Chineſes leſs 
ſcandalous, ibid. The decifion of the Council of Trent in this 
matter, 298, Reaſon for enlarging on this ſubject, 299. The 
argument in favour of them drawn from the Cherubims anſwered, 
ibid, The ſum of the arguments againſt them, 300. The cor- 
ruptions occaſioned by worthipping them, 301. 

Immaterial ſubſtance, proof of its being in us, 42. Its nature and 
operations, ibid. Objections againtt it anſwered, ibid. There 
may be other intellectual ſubſtances which have no bodies, 43. 
Theſe beings were created by God, and are not rays of his eſſence, 


44. | 
. 1 of hands, a neceſſary rite in giving orders, 357. 
Indulgences, the doctrine and practice of the Church ot Rome con- 
cerning them, 285. When introduced and eſtabliſhed, 286, The 
abuſe of them gave riſe to the Reformation, ibid. The pretences 
fer them examined, ibid. No fc undation for them in Scripture or 
in 
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ng in the firſt ten centuries, 287, The natural ill tendency of them, 
ibid. See Pardons, 


Induſtry of man, of great advantage to the earth and air, 38. 


ne, Inſallibility, proofs of it ought to be very expreſs, 230. Is not to 
Jet be inferred from the necetlity of it, 231. General conſiderations 
of againſt it, ibid. Miracles, though neceſſary, not pretended to 
ral ſupport it, 232. The Jewiſh had a better claim to it than the 


Roman Church, ibid. Reaſons why it cannot be proved from 
Scripture, 233. A circle not to be admitted, 234. Notes of the 


hat Church no proof of it, ibid. Argument againſt the infallibility 
both of Popes and General Councils, 247. Proofs from Scripture 
not anſwered, 250. The importance of this controverſy, 252, No 
od, determination where it is fixed, 265. 
78. Infants are by the law of nature and nations in the power of their 
av parents, 181, Argument from circumciſion for infant Baptiſm, 
ons ibid. This agreeable to the inſtitution of Chriſt, 386, 387. 
Ns Infinite, time nor number cannot be infinite, 24. Difference be- 
for twixt an infinite ſuccefhon of time, and compoſition of matter, 
fins ibid, 
die Injuries, our Saviour's words concerning them explained, 495. 
ouls Innocent I. Pope, his Epiſtle advanced to favour the chritm, does not 
ing prove it, 367. The VIIIth granted licenſe to celebrate the 
heir Lord's Supper without wine in Norway, 440. The IVth faid 
nen- that all might have the cup who were cautious that none of it was 
ugh ſpilt, 443+ : ; 
Jew Inſects, the argument for chance from the production of them con- 
only ſidered, 26. 
their Inſpiration, a general notion of it, 106. Several kinds and degrees 
their of it, 107. Different ſtyles in thoſe degrees, ibid. Diſtinguiſhed 
392. from eut huſiaſm and impoſture by miracles and prophecy, 108. 
Of individual words, or ſtrict order of time, not neceſſary, ibid. 
ſor- John, St. the paſſage concerning the Trinity in his firſt Epiſtle doubt- 
t de- ful, 49. The beginning of his Goſpel explained, 54. This con - 
d by firmed by the ſtate of the world at that time, 55. 
dern Jonas of Orleans wrote againſt image worſhip, 296. 
= leſs Joſephus, his account of the books of the Old Teſtament, 110. 
| this Joſias, what thoſe books of the law were which were diſcovered in 
The his time, 104. 
7ered, Irenæus, his care to prove the authority of the Goſpel, 98. 
> Cor- Judgment, private, ought to be allowed in religious matters, 240. 
Julian the Apoſtate, though be reproaches the Chriſtians for Bap- 
e and tiſm, does not charge them with the abſurdities of Tranſubſtan- 
There tiation, 412. Objected that the Chriſtians had no ſacrifices, 
„ 43 449- . * /* 
Tence, Juſt, or juſtified, two ſenſes of theſe words, 157. 
Juſtification, ſeveral miſtaken notions of it, 120. Whence they 
proceeded, ibid. The law of Moſes not ſufficient to juitify, 157. 
e con- The condition of our juſtification, 158, 161. The diflerence be- 
The tween St. Paul and St. James on this ſubject explained, 159. In 
tences bereut 
ture ot 
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herent holineſs not the cauſe of juſtification, 161. What we 
ought to believe concerning it, and the proper uſe to be made of 
this doctrine, 164. 


| K. 
EYS, of the power of them committed to St, Peter, 251. 
Kingdom of Heaven, what meant by it in the Goſpel, 251. 

Kings, their authority founded on Scripture, 488. And practice of 
the primitive Church, 489. This does not depend on their re- 
ligion, 491. Cannot make void the laws of God, 492. 

King of England declared head of the Church, 482. This claimed 
very early by them, 489. 

Kiſs of Peace, a practice of the apoſtolic times, why let fall, 255. 


L. 


AITY, were of great uſe to the Church in times of perſecution, 

466. Had a right to be conſulted in the decitions of the primi- 

tive Church, ibid. How far required to ſubmit to the Clergy, ibid. 
467. 

Languages, the gift of them to the Apoſtles, a ſtrong proof of Chriſ- 
tianity, 7.4. 

Laodicea Council, their catalogue of the canonical books, 111, Why 
the book of the Revelation was not in it, ibid. Condemned thoſe 
who invocated angels, 310. 

Latria, a degree of religious worſhip, the doctrine and practice of 
the Church of Rome concerning it, 298, 299. 

Laud, Archbiſhop, falſely accuſed with corrupting the doctrine of 
the Church, 19. Eſpouſed the Arminian tenets, 197. 

Law, not binding the conſciences of thoſe of a different perſuaſion, 
7. In what ſenſe the laws of the Jews are ſaid to be ſtatutes for 
ever, 119. Why not always obſerved, 120. Errors that flowed 
from miſtaking the word Law in the New Teſtament, ibid. The 
deſign of the ceremonial law, 125. It is now abrogated, 126. 
Judiciary laws of the Jews belonged only to them, ibid. What :3 
meant by the moral law, 127. Laws of the Church in matters 
indifferent are not unalterable, 47. 

Lay-Adminiſtrations in the Church not lawful, 319—322. Lay- 
Baptiſm, how introduced, 382. . 

Lioerius, Pope, condemned Athanaſius, and ſubſcribed to Semiarian- 
iſm, 244. 

Liberty, ſeveral opinions about it, 149. Wherein it conſiſts, 150. 
The notions of the Stoicks, Epicureans, Philoſophers, and Jews 
concerning it, 191. That of the Fathers, ibid. 192. What coac- 
tion is conſiſtent with it, 204. The Remonſtrants notion of it, 209. 
Several advantages and temptations that attend the different opi- 
nions, 217, See Predeſtination. 

Limbus Infantum, a ſuppoſed partition in hell for children that dic 
without Baptiſm, 144. 
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1 Patrum, what, 71. Without foundation in Scripture, 

ibid. 

Lombard, Peter, the firſt that reckons ſeven ſacraments, 338. 

Lord's Supper, the change made in the Article concerning it in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, 388. The importance of the controverſy with 
the Church of Rome concerning it, 389, 401. The words of the 
inſtitution explained, 390—395. The deſign of it, 396. Who 
are unworthy receivers of it, 397. The danger of this, 398, 435. 
Of the good effects of worthy receiving, 398. What meant by 
the communion of the body and blood of Chriſt, 399. Of receiv- 
ing it in both kinds, 438. 

Luciter, the common notion of his ſin, . 

Lucretius owns that the world had a beginning, 25. His argu- 
ment for chance from the production of inſects, anſwered, 26, 
Luther, what determined him to embrace St. Auſtin's opinions, 194, 

Whether he aſſerted free-will, 197. 

Lutherans have univerſally gone into the Semipelagian opinions, 197, 
Their doctrine of Conſubſtantiation, 430. Wherein it differs 
from Tranſubſtantiation, ibid. 

Lye, what is the loweſt, and what the higheſt a& of that kind, 
288, 


M. 
—— = repre the firſt book commended, 278. The ſecond of 


little authority, ibid. The argument in favour of purga- 
tory taken from this book confuted, 279. F 

Macedonians denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, 86. This 
hereſy condemned by the Athanaſian Creed, 133. 

Mahomet denied the death of Chriſt, 65, 

Mahometans, one ſect aſſert liberty, but the generality fate, 191. 
Maintain that men of all religions are. equally acceptable to God, 
224. 

Magiſtrate, the extent of his authority in ſacred things, 470. 

Man, though all reſemble one another, yet each have their peculiar 
difference, 110. 

Manichees denied the authority of the Goſpels, 98. Scarce deſerved 
the name of Chriſtians, 101. Their abiurd opinions, ibid. Con- 
cerning the Old and New Teſtament, 113. Of original fin, 139. 
Did not uſe wine in the Sacrament, 442. 

Marcionites, their opinions, 98, 191. Are oppoſed by Origen, 
ibid. 

Marriage, in what degrees, and why, unlawful, 127. —— it ought 
to be for life, ibid. The meaning of that paſſage, Such as marry 
do <vell, but ſuch as marry not do better, 174, 458. Is no ſacra- 
ment, 360. In what ſenſe a myſtery, ibid. The bad conſe- 
quenees of the Romith doctrine on this ſubject, 361. Is diſſolved 
by adultery, 363. The practice of the Church in this matter, 
364. Whether a Chriſtian may marry an Infidel, 386. That of 
the Clergy lawful, 452. Is recommended equally to all ranks of 

mes, 
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men, 453. Is one of the rights of human nature, ibid. Se- 
veral of the Apoſtles and Fathers of the primitive Church were 
married, ibid. 

Martyrs, the regard due to their bodies, 30 7. This being carried 
too far degenerates into ſuperſtition, 302. 

Maſs, the abſurdity of ſaying matles for the dead, 283. This was 
the occaſion of great endowments, 284. As practiſed in the 
Church of Rome not known in the primitive ages, 449. What 
was underſtood by it in the primitive Church, 450. Solitary maſſes 
not known to them, ibid. The bad effects of them, 284, 451. 

Matter, of the divifibility of it, 24. A difference between the 
ſucceſſion of time, and the diviſibility of matter, ibid. Is a 
paſſive principle, 27, 51. Is not capable of thought, 41. Ob- 
jections to this anſwered, 42. How the mind acts on it, we can- 
not diſtinctly eonceive, 43. Had its firſt motion from the Eter- 
nal Mind, 51. The great influence of the animal ſpirits on it, 
78. 

St. Matthew's and St. Mark's Goſpel, Papias, his account of them, 
98. 

Maurus Rabanus wrote againſt the Corporal Preſence, 426. 

Melito, Biſhop of Sardis, his account of the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, 110. 

Memories of the Martyrs, what, 304, 305. 

Merit of Congruity, what meant by it, 170. There is no ſuch 
merit, ibid. See Works. 

Meſſias, the revelation thoſe before and under the law had of one, 
114. Jews have long had, and ſtill have an expectation of him, 
ibid. Proofs of the Meſſias from the Old Teſtament, ibid. 117. 
Daniel very expreſs in this matter, ibid. The proots ſummed up, 
118, The objections of the Jews anſwered, 119. 

Metaphor, no good foundation for argument, 269, 275. 

Middle Knowledge, what meant by it, 35, 195. 

Millennium, an account of it, 277. 

Mind. See Soul. 

Miniſters, their unworthineſs hinders not the effect of the ſacra- 
ments, 372. Their intention not neceſſary to the eſſence of 2 
ſacrament, 374. Ought to be cenſured for their faults, 375. 

Miracles well atteſted a proof of the being of a God, 27. A dif- 
tinct idea of them, 5r. The nature and deſign of them, 77, 
407. How to know if they are performed by good or evil ſpirits, 
78. Of thoſe wrought by Moſes, 103. The ſpiteful conſtruction 
put upon thoſe of our Saviour by the Jews, 183. Are neceſſary to 
prove infallibility, 231. The inſtruments of them not to be ſu- 
perſtitiouſly uſed, 303. Were not to be attempted without an in- 
ward impulſe, 366. Are an appeal to our ſenſes, 405. Thoſe 
that are contrary to our ſenſes not to be believed, 406, The ab- 

ſurdity of thoſe pretended in the Church of Rome, 402, 408. 

Miſlals, thoſe of the Gallican Church different from the Roman, 
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Molina and Fonſeca invented the middle or mean ſcience, 195. 
What meant by it, ibid. 

Moral evil, how reconciled with providence, 40, The occafion of 
phyſical evil, ibid, 

Moral Law. See Commandments, 

Morality, the ſources of it, 127. Two orders of moral precepts, 
ibid. Religion the foundation of it, 128. 

Moles, the deſign of the Moſaical religion, 59. God's defign in 
ordering him to put things in writing, 89. His miracles a proof 
of his divine miſſion, 103. The deſign and authority of his 
writings, ibid. His laws not unalterable, 119. Of the cove- 
nant he made between God and the Iſraelites, 121. The ſeveral 
things he ſuppoſed known, ibid. The Jews had better reaton 
to invoke him, than Chriſtians have any faint under the Golpel, 
308. 

Myſteries that contradict reaſon are not to be believed, 407. 


N. 
ATALTTIA, the day of a faint's death, fo called, 282. Na- 
ture, though we cannot fix the bounds of it, we can know 
what goes beyond it, 77. 

Nazianzen, his complaints of Councils, 264. 

Neceflary, whether Gcd's acts are fo, 32. 

Neceſſary Erudition, the title of a book, publiſhed at the beginning 
of the Reformation, 6. 

Neceſſary exiſtence muſt belong to God, 28, 

Neceflity juſtifies breaking through rules of worſhip, 326. 

Nectartus, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, what occaſioned him to forbid 
confeſſion, 349. 

Negative, why to be maintained in. points of faith, and not in mat- 
ters of fact, or theories of nature, 6. 

Neftorius, his doctrine concerning the perſon of Chriſt, 64, Con- 
cerning the Bleſſed Virgin, 305. His herefies are condemned 
in the Athanaſian Creed, 133. 

Nice, Council, compoſed their Creed out of many former ones, 3. 

What they determined concerning the Trinity, 49. Aſſerted the 
worſhip of images, 296. Was rejected in England on that ac- 
count, ibid. The hiſtory and acts of that Council give a bad 
opinion of them, 297. The nature of that worſhip they allowed 
to images, 298. 

Nicene Creed, an account of it, 153. 

Nicolaitans, a name of reproach given to the married Clergy, 457. 

Notes, the pretended ones of the true Church examined, 234. 

Novatians oppoſed the receiving the laſped inte the Church, 184, 
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ATHS, ill and raſhly made, ought not to be kept, 460. What 
an oath is, 501, A falſe one, what, ibid. Oaths were very 


early 
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early uſed, 502. Are lawful among Chriſtians, 503. Objectiona 
againſt them anſwered, 504. All vain and rath ſwearing con- 
demned, ibid, When and in what manner they ought to be 
taken, 505. 

Oil began very early to be uſed in ſacred rites, 340, 367. What 
probably introduced it, ibid. That uſed by the Apoſtles was at- 
tended with a miraculous effect, 364. The form of applying it in 
the Church of Rome, 367. This is of a modern date, 368. Ars 
gument from the fitneſs of it anſwered, 369. 

Old Teſtament, See Scriptures. | 

Opinions, a rule to be obſerved in repreſenting different opinions, 
148. In what caſe opinion is no excule for ſin, 43 f. 

Opus Operatum, or the act of receiving the ſacraments not ſufficient 
to convey grace, 334. 

Orders, the different ranks of them in the Church, 357. No fa- 
crament, 358, What the eſſentials of them are, ibid. Validity 
of thoſe of the Church of England, 479. See Paſtors. 

Ordination by Laymen valid, 326. The form of it in the Greek 
Church, 358. In the Church of Rome, ibid. 359. Several re- 
gulations about them, 479. The phraſe, Receive ye the Holy 
Gb, which is uſed in them, explained and vindicated, 480. 

Origen, his care in ſettling the canon of the New Teſtament, 98. 
His opinion of the ſoul, free-will, and providence, 191. His 
doctrine was much followed, 192. 

Original fin, various opinions about it, 137—139. What the 
Scriptures teach concerning it, 139. How it may be conveyed, 
140. The conſequences of it more than a natural death, 141, 
The effects of it not quite taken away by Baptiſm, 142. 

Overal, Biſhop, eſpouſed the Armenian tenets, 197. 


P. 
AGANS not excuſed from idolatry, becauſe they worthipped 
the true God under their idols, 431. 

Papias, who converſed with the Apoſtles, his account of the Goſl- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 98. 

Papifts, See Church of Rome. 

Parable, conſequences to be drawn from the ſcope of them, and 
not from particular phraſes, 275. 

Paradiſe, what notion the Jews had of it, 72. 

Pardon of fin, the conditions of it, 35. The doctrine of the 
Church of Rome concerning pardons, 285, The abuſe and bad 
conſequences of it, 177, 286. This gave riſe to the Reformation, 
ibid. The pretence of their being only an exemption from pe- 
nance examined, ibid, Is without toundation in Scripture or an- 
tiquity, 287. 

Parents, their authority over their children by the Jewiſh conſtitu- 
tion, 385. This agreeable to Chriſtianity and the law of nature, 
ibid, Their obligation more particularly to take care of their 
ſouls, 387. 

Paris Cauncil condemned image-worſhip, 296, 
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Taſſion defined, 33. In what ſenſe aſeribed t Gcd, ibid. 


fluence, 150. 


Its in- 


Taſſover, the original and defign of its inftitution, 389. A type 


of our deliverance by the Metlias, 390. 


Paſtors, a ſucceſſion of them ought to be in the Church, 3 10. This 


to continue till the end of the world, 320. 
to the infancy of Chriſtianity only, 321 


And did not belong 
The danger of taking 


this office without a due vocation, 322. Who are lawfully called, 


ibid. Lawful authority, what, 323. 


Where the juriſdiction is 


fixed in the Church of Rome, 326. What may be done in caſes 


of necethty, ibid, Inftances of lay-preachers, 326, 


Patriarchal authority of the fee of Rome is difiolved with that em- 


pire, 487. 


Pelagius, his. opinion of original fin, 137. Objections agaiaft it, 


ibid. His opinion of liberty, 151, 192. 


His character, 192. 


Is oppoled by tevera} learned men, ibid. Had many followers in 


Britain, 193. 


Penance, a long one impoſed on ſinners in the primitive times 177, 


Whence the word is derived, 343. 


The ſeveral acts of it, ibid. 


No characters of a Saerament in it, ibid, The doctrine of the 


Church of Rome concerning it, 344. No Sacrament, becauſe of a + 


modern date, ibid. Many canons about it, 348. The ancient diſ- 
cipline ſlackened, 349. Whether penance is to be performed be- 
fore abſolution, 353. The abturdity of the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome on this ſubject, 354. 


joined by the Goſpel, 355. 


What is the true penance en- 


Perfetion, no councils of perſection in the New Teſtament, 172. 
A paſlage in the xixth of St. Matthew, which ſeems to imply this, 
explained, 173. In what ſenſe we are called to be pertect as God 
and Chriſt, 180. The Scripture repreſents the beit of men as im- 
perfect, ibid, This is no encouragement to live in tin, 181. 


Perſeverance, a neceſſary conſequence of abſolute decrees, 205. 


Perſon, reſulting from the conjunction of two natures, what, 63. 
What meant by Chrift's having one perion, 64. Of the perio- 
nality of the Holy Ghoft, 56. 


d. Peter, of the authority committed to him, 250. 
riority, 484. Was withftood by St. Paul, ibid. 

Phariſees aſſerted free-witt and providence, 191. 

Philoſophers, their opinion of matter, 31. 


Had no ſupe - 


Deſpiſed revelation, 


ſecret aſſiſtances, and miracles, 76. Their account of original 
fin, and the pre-exiſtence of fouls, 138. Were puzzled about 


free-will and providence, 191. 
the vulgar among the heathens, 289. 


Were not fo grols idulaters as 


Philoſophy was new modelled to explain Tranfubftantiation, 4 10. 
Potinus, his opinion of Chriſt, 62. 3 
Pictures in Churches condemned by the Council of Eliberis, 295. 


Soon led to idolatry, ibid. 


Plato, his opinion of the foul after death, 278, Was probably the 


ſource of purgatory, ibid. 


M m 


Pol yearp, 


IN D EX. 


Polycarp, a remarkable paſſage concerning his body, 303. 

Popes, when they took the full power of indulgences to themſelves, 
177. Have been condemned for hereſy, 244. Their ambition, 
forgeries, and cruelties, 245. Of their pretended power over 
Princes, 247. Arguments againſt their infallibility, 243, 247, 
Alledged proofs of it autwered, 250. Several abſurdities in afſert- 
ing it, ibid. Were not much conſulted in calling ſome Councils, 
262. Of the pardons and indulgences granted by them, 285. Have 
been the moſt wicked ſucceflion of men hiſtory has produced, 424, 
Their authority was pretended to long before their intallibility, 
483. Their juriſdiction founded on a forgery, 486, 489. The 
extent of their claim, and by whom completed, 487. See Church 
of Rome, 

Prayer, what outward geftures proper for it, 58. Prayers for the 
dead an early practice in the Church, 281. What gave occaſion 
to it, ibid. Jertullian's opinion of them, ibid. Why not prac- 
tiſed in the Church of England, ibid. Prayers in an unknown 
tongue. See Worſhip. The great efficacy ot prayer with right 
diſpoſitions, 355, 356. The ablurdity of appointing prayers as 
a taſk, 3 56. 

Preaching of the Apoſtles, the nature of it, and wherein it differed 
from that of their ſucceſſors, 384. 

Precepts, wherein they differ from the means of ſalvation, 380, 

Predeſtination, the controverſy about it reduced to a fingle point, 
189. Three main queſtions that ariſe out of it, ibid. Various 
opinions about it, 190. Hiſtory of the controverſy concerning it 
both in ancient and modern times, 191—198. General reflec- 
tions on the ſubject, 216. The advantages and diladvantages di 
the ſeveral opinions, 217. Points in which all are agreed, 219. 
How far the Article has determined in this controverſy, 220, 
The deſign of the cautions added to it, 221. Paſſages in the Lt 
turgy concerning it explained, 222, 'The impartiality obſerved in 
treating this ſubject, ibid. 

Preſcience, the notions of the Supralapſarians concerning it, 199 
Thoſe of the Sublapſarians, 207, The certainty of it is not ca- 
ſual, but eventual, 211. A conditionate preicience agreeable to 
Scripture, ibid. 

Preſence, real, the meaning of it as taught by the Church of Eng- 
land, 401. The doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning it 
402. 'The myſtical preſence is acknowledged by them, 46». 
Whence the controverly about the matter of the preſence took | 
riſe, 425 

Preventing grace, proof of it, 154. Of the efficacy and extent d 
it, 155, See Grace. 

Prieſt, the rules concerning the High Prieft of the Jews diſpenſe 
with in caſes of neceflity, 326. "The Jewiſh notion of a Prick 

' 447. Chriſt was both a Frietft and Sacrifice, ibid, 

Primaſius, his compariſon of the Euchariſt, 421. 

Private judgment, objections againſt it anſwered, 240. 
by the Church of Rome, ibid. 
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Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, we can have no explicit idea of it, 86. 
Yet ought to be believed, 87. 

Promiſes, whether any other than temporary under the old diſpen- 
ſation, 121. Thoſe that were national only temporary, ibid. Par- 
ticular perſons had a proſpect of a future ſtate, ibid, Proofs of 
this, 122. 

Prophecy, not a mark of the true Church, 235. Of thoſe relating to 
the Methas, 114—1 19. 

Prophetical writings, why dark and obſcure, 107. 

Providence, wherein it conſiſts, 38. How the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing it may be removed, 39. Objections againſt it conſidered, 
40. The necetfity of it, ibid. Was denied by the Epicureans 
and Sadducees, 191. How the great deſigns of it are carried on, 
212, 

Puniſhments, the temporal ones of good men, no argument for the 
reſerve of others in another ſtate, 274. The lawfulneſs and neceſ- 


ſity of capital puniſhments, 493. The meaſure and extent of them, 


494- 
Purgatory, the doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning it, 272. 


No foundation for it in Scripture, 273. Arguments for it conſi- 
dered, 274, 275. Reaſons for rejecting it, 276. A middle ſtate 
not warranted from Scripture, ibid. Ditferent opinions about the 
ſtate after death, 277. The ſources of this doctrine, 278. Ar- 
gument from Maccabees examined, 279. A paſſage from the 
New Teſtament alledged in favour of it confidered, 280. Not 
known for the firſt fix hundred years, 281, Was never received 
by the Greek Church, ibid. Is a remnant of paganitm, ibid. 
The great abuſes of this doctrine, 284. Political reaſons are not 
ſufficient to ſupport it, 285, 


R. 
AD BERT. Paſchaſe, the firſt who aſſerted and explained 
the corporal preſence, 426. Was oppoſed by all the emi- 
nent men ot his time, ibid. 
Ratramne, his account of the real preſence, 427. 
Real preſence, the meaning of it in the doctrine of the Church of 
England, 401, The abſurdity of the Romith doctrine on this 
head, 402—410. See Tranſubſtantiation. 


Reconciliation by the death of Chriſt is not abſolute and without 


conditions, 68. 


Redemption, the Remonſtrants notion of its extent, 212. 
Reformation, why many wild ſects ſprang up with it, 5. The fun- 


damental article on which it depends, 6. 'The main ground upon 
which it is juſtified, 97. What occaſioned the firſt beginnings 
and progreſs of it, 286. 


Reformed, their different opinions concerning free-will and predeſ- 


tination, 197. 


Reformers, reaſons for their deſcending into fo many particulars, 5. 


Put Chriſtianity on its right foundation, 162. Thoſe in England 
were Suhlaplarians, 197. 
M m 3 Regeneration, 
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Regeneration, how it may be explained, 153. 

Relicks, whence a ſuperſtitious regard for them took its riſe, 302, 
The conſequence of enſhrining of them, ibid. Were appointed to 
be venerated by the Council of Trent, ibid. Have no countenance 
from Scripture, 303. Nor from the practice of the firſt Chriſtians, 
ibid. No uſe made of them in the times of perſecution when 
moſt neceſſary, 304. Fables and forgeries invented to ſupport 
them, ibid. 307. The novelty of the worſhip of them, 305. 

Religion, juſt notions of God the baſis of it, 36, 50, 128. The aſ- 
ſiſtance that revealed religion can receive from philoſophy, 141. 
The deſign of natural and revealed religion, 151, 317. The 
truths of religion are impreſſed by a divine direction, 153. Al- 
coran aſſerts that all religions are equally acceptable to God, 224, 
Hobbes makes religion and law to be the ſame, ibid. The hy- 
potheſis of thoſe who would accommodate their religion to their 
ſecular intereſt, 225, Theſe opinions condemned, ibid. —228, 
All religions are not alike, 228. A true notion of it, 354. 

Remiſſion of fins, the notion of it under the old diſpenſation, 123, 
Not previous to juſtification, 160. Is an a& of God's favour, 
161. The nature of it in the Goſpel, 273. Of the power of it 
committed to the Apoſtles, 345. In what ſenſe it is continued 
by their ſucceſſors, ibid. 

Remonſtrants, their opinions concerning free-will and predeſtination, 
190, 207. Their arguments, 208—215, Ditliculties obviated 
by their doctrine, 213. The advantages and diſadvantages of it, 
217. 

Rs not the valuable conſideration, but the condition of juſ- 
tification, 163. The true notion of it, 343, 354. The danger of 
truſting to a death-bed repentance, ibid. 

Reprobation, the Supralapſarians notion of it, 270. Is a doctrine 
hard to be digeſted, 218. 

Reſurrection, the poſſibility of it, 44. Of the nature of the body 
after it, ibid. Was denied by the Sadducees, 92. Was believed 
under the Old Teftament, 122, 123. Completes the happineſs 
of a future ſtate, 277. 

Reſurrection of Chriſt, See Chriſt, 

Revelation, what it is, and the deſign of it, 151, 317. That which 
deſtroys the evidence of our ſenſes is not to be believed, 406. See 
Scripture. 

Revelation of St, John, its authority proved, 100. Why not men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Council of Laodicea, 111, 

Righteouſneſs, the doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning it, 
161. That of the Reformed, 162. 

Rites. See Ceremonies. 

Rock of the Church, what meant by it, 250. 

Roman-Catholick. See Church of Rome. 

Ruffin was the firſt who mentioned the article of Chriſt's deſcent into 
hell, 69. | 
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8. 
ABBATH is not moral in the higheſt ſenſe, 129. The reaſon- 
ableneſs of it, ibid. Of the change of it, 130. Works of ne- 
ceſſity, or charity, may be done on it, 174. 

Sacramental actions, the nature of them conſidered, 439. May be 
altered as to circumſtances, 440. 

Sacraments, the doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning them, 
161, 383. Its bad conſequences, ibid. Of the eſſentials of 
them, 238. Are to be meaſured only by the inſtitution, 283. 
Are more than mere ritual acts, 334, 336. Do not juſtify by the 
Opus Operatum, ibid. A Sacrament defined, 336. Matter is of the 
ellence of it, 337. Muſt be inftituted by Chriſt, ibid, Proteſtants 
acknowledge only two, 338. Lombard the firſt who mentions 
ſeven of them, ibid. Reaſons for rejecting the five additional Sa- 
craments, 370. Sacraments are ordained to be uſed, and not to 
be gazed on and carried about, ibid. Their effect depends on the 
worthy receiving, and not on the intention of him that diſpenſes 
them, 372. 

Sacraments conſidered as acts of church communion, or as federal 
acts, 435. 

Sacrihces, expiatory ones, the nature of them, 65. How the death 
of Chriſt may be ſaid to be our Sacrifice, 67. In a general ſenſe 
all religious worſhip may be ſo called, 445. But one Prieſt and 
one Sacrifice in the Chriſtian Religion, 447. Anſwer of the Fa- 
thers to the Heathens, who charged them with having no Sacri- 
fices, 442. 

Sadducees denied the reſurrection, 92. From whom ſprung, and 
what gave riſe to their opinions, 120, Our Saviour's anſwer to 
their puzzling queſtion, 122. Aﬀerted liberty free from all re- 
ſtraints, 191, 

Saints were not invocated under the Old Teftament, 307, More 
rational foundation for this under the old than under the new 
diſpenſation, 308. Chriſt the only mediator and intercetlor, ibid. 
This ſuperſtition derived from the heathens, ibid. When it was 
introduced, 310. Its progrels, 311. The abſurdity of it, ibid. 
Scandalous offices of this kind in the Church of Rome, 312. 
What they found this practice upon, 313. Arguments ſor it ex- 
amined, 313—317 

Salvation, whether een e was promiſed under the Old 
Teſtament, tat. 1s to be obtained only by the name of Chriſt, 
224, Of thoſe who never heard of the Chriſtian religion, 226. 
Curioſity in this not to be indulged, 228. How far the Article 
has determined in it, ibid. Ditference between the means of ſal- 
vation, and commanded precepts, 323. 

Samoſatenus, his opinion of Chriſt, 62. 

Sanctification, what it is, and wherein it differs from juſtification 
161. Is not perfected in this lite, 185. 

Scandal, the true notion of it, 472. The fear of giving ſcandal 
no warrant to break eltablithed laws, 473. 

. Schiſm 


. 


Schiſm in the Church, the making it, a great fin, 471. 

Schoolmen, their vain attempt to explain the Trinity, 86, Their 
many ſubtilties in the doctrine of the Euchariſt, 403. Their ex- 
planation of the real preſence, 429. 

Scot, John, his character, 427. Wrote againſt the doctrine of the 
corporal preſence, ibid. 

Scotus, Erigena, wrote againſt St. Auſtin's doctrine of Predeſtina- 
tion, 194. 

3 the being of God ought not to be proved ſrom them, 29. 
His unity frequently aſſerted in them, ibid. Their ſtile ſuited to 
the capacities of thoſe for whom they were writ, 31. Their 
meaning to be taken from the ſcope of them, 41. New Teſta- 
ment when wrote, 74. Was early received, 75, The names 
and number of the canonical books, 88. Are the only complete 
rule of faith, 89. Old Teſtament was always appealed to by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 92, 102. The care taken to preſerve 
them, 93. Juſt conſequences from them are to be believed, 94. 
Contain all that is neceflary to ſalvation, 96. Are no ſure guard 
againſt error, 97. Ought not to be read careleſsly, ibid. Proofs 
ot the canon of the New Teſtament, 99—102., Their authority 
is not founded on the judgment of the Church, 101. That of the 
Old, 103—109. Why divided into three volumes, 108. Why 
they were called canonical, 111. 

Sees, whence their privileges and exemptions roſe, 470. The va- 
nity of keeping up their ancient dignity, ibid. 

Semipelagians, their notion of afliſting grace and free-will, 151, 192. 

Senſes, their influence on the mind, 301. The importance of their 
evidence, 405. They determine our judgment of miracles, ibid. 
The toundation of our belief of them, 406, Were appealed to by 
the Fathers as infallible, 412. 

Septuagint was highly eſteemed in our Saviour's time, 102. When, 
and at whoſe charge it was wrote, 105, How it may be reconciled 
to the Hebrew, 106. 

Serenus, Biſhop of Marſeilles, his zeal againſt image-worſhip, 295. 

Serpent, Brazen, the breaking it when it came to be iuperſtitiouſly 
uſed, vindicated, 303. 

Severity ought not to be affected, 187. 

Sin, Adam's fin ſaid to be perſonal by the Pelagians and Socinians, 
137. Our being liable to death and the miſeries of mortality 
thought by ſome to be original fin, 138. Experience and Scrip- 
ture teach an univerſal corruption, 138, 139. How this came 
about, 140. God's juſtice vindicated in the imputation of Adam's 
fin, 141, Whether its deſerves damnation, 142. Church of Rome 
believe original fin 1s taken away by Baptiſm, 142. St. Auſtin's 
doctrine concerning it, 143. The manner of its propagation not 
eaſy to be explained, 144. Reaſons why many are of a different 
opinion, 145. How they explain the paſſages of Scripture, and 
the Article concerning it, 146, 147. What meant by deadly and 
venial fin, 182. The fin againſt TY Ghoſt explained, 183. 

| None 
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None capable of this fin ſince miracles have ceaſed, 184. Of the 
pardon of fin after Baptiſm, ibid. Is pardoned according to the 
ſincerity of our repentance, 135, What meant by the fin unto 
death, 186. Diflerence to be made between deliberate fins and 
ſins of intirmity, 187. Sins once pardoned not liable to aiter- 
puniſhment, 273. Unleſs with temporal chaſtiſements, 274. Of 
the Apoſtles power of remitting fins, 344. Whether this be con- 
tinued in the Church, 345. 

Socinians, their notion of the death of Chrift, 66. Of Adam's fin, 
137. Objections againſt it, ibid. Their doctrine concerning 
Predeſtination, 190. Their opinion of prelcience and contin-- 
gencies, ibid, How tar they agree with the Remonſtrants and Cal- 
viniſts, 215. 

Soldania, a moſt degenerate nation, ſaid to deny the being of a God, 
22. 

Son of God. See Chriſt. 

Soul is diſtinct from matter, 41. What perceptions we have of its 
nature and operation, 42. Of the ſouls of beaſts, ibid. The 
ſoul is not the ſame with the animal ſpirits, 43. How it acts on 
matter, inconceivable to us, ibid. In ſome places of Scripture 
ſtands for a dead body, 70. Philoſophers notion of its pre-exiſt- 
ence, 138. How defiled by Adam's tin, 141. Conjectures about 
it ſtate after death, 276. Various opinions concerning this, 
277—281. 

Spirits, animal, their nature and uſe, 43, 151. Are the immediate 
organs of thought, ibid. 
Spirits, inviſible, the probability of their exiftence, and conjectures 
about their nature, 43. Are not emanations or rays of the Di- 
vine Eflence, 44. What meant by the ſpirits in priſon, 71. Of 

the power of evil ſpirits, 78. See Soul. 

Stephen, St. worthipped Chriſt in his laſt moments, 60. No other 
care taken of his body, but to bury it, 303. No mention made 
of worſhipping him, 309. 

Stephen, Pope, his infallibility denied by Cyprian and Firmilian, 243: 

Stephen, Biſhop of Autun, the firſt who introduced the word Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 429. 

Stoicks made all fins alike, 182, Put all things under a fate, 191. 

Sublaplarians, their doctrine concerning Predeftination, 206, Avoid 
anſwering the Supralapiarians, and ſeem in effect not to differ 
from them, ibid. 

Subſcription, what the Clergy are bound to by their ſubſtription of 
the Articles, 9g. Does import an aſſent to them, 10. Different 
perſons may ſubſeribe to them in different ſenſes, ibid. 

Suetonius, his account of Chriſt, 74. 

Supererogation, See Works. 

Superſtition, the danger of its being ſuffered to mix with religion, 
302. 

Supralapſarians, the chief baſis of their doctrine concerning Predeſ- 
tination, 198. Their arguments from the abſurdity of the con- 
trary opinion, 199, 
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| Supremacy of the Pope diſproved, 483—488. That of Kings or 
| Queens aſſerted, 488—4g1. . 

Swearing. See Oath. 

Symbols federal, the nature of them, 399 


. 
EMPL E, how the glory of the ſecond exceeded the firſt, 
117. 
Thought different from matter and motion, 41. Has no parts, ibid. 
Whether beaſts have thought, 42. Is governed by impreſſions 
made on the brain, 150. Is influenced by the animal ſpirits, 


153. 

Time cannot be eternal, 24. Is not diviſible to infinity, as matter 
is, 25, 

Timothy and Titus, rules given them concerning church-govern- 
ment, 320. 


Tradition, oral, the regard due to it, 89. The doctrine of the 
Church of Rome concerning it, ibid. No rule in matters of faith, 

ibid. The Scriptures intended to prevent the impoſtures of it, go. 
No certain way of conveying the articles of religion, gi. Was 
objected againſt on many occaſions by our Saviour, ibid. The oc- 
caſion of great errors and ruin of the Jews, 92. The Apottles 
laid no ſtreſs on them, 93. Arguments of Irenzeus and Tertullian 
againft them, 94. Objection trom the darkneſs of Scripture an- 
ſwered, 95. The difference between a ſettled canon of Scripture 
and oral tradition, 100, Traditions concerning image-worſhip 
departed from, 297. 

Tranſubſtantiation, a paragraph againſt it in the Articles in Edward 
the Vith's reign, 388. Why it was afterward fuppretled, 389. 
The doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning it, 402. The 
conſequences of it, 403. The grounds on which it was believed, 
404. Is contrary to our faculties both of ſenſe and reaſon, 405. 
It was not received in the firſt and beſt ages, 409. Several pre- 
ſumptive proofs of this, 410—415. The Fathers believed the 
elements continued to be bread and wine after conſecration, 415— 
417. By whom it was formed and broached, 417. Several argu- 
ments againſt it, 419—436. How this doctrine crept into the 
Church, 423. By whom the term was firſt introduced, 429. 

Tree of knowledge of good and evil, and the tree of life, conjectures 
about them, 137, 138, 140. 

Trent Council, the diſappointments of it, a great probability there 
will never be another, 63. Firſt received the Apocrypha into the 
canon, 111. Their decree concerning good works, 166. Declined 
to give a clear deciſion about image-worſhip, 208. Reaſons of this, 
299. Did not determine poſitively about relicks, 302. Did not 
decree the office of a Biſhop an order, or a ſacrament, 360. Was 
the firſt that decreed the indiſſolubleneſs of marriage, even for 
adultery, 364. Decreed extreme unction to be a ſacrament, ibid. 

Trinity is not to be proved by reaſon, 44. Tradition of it very an- 

cient, 45. Not to be proved by the Old Teſtament without the 

New, ibid, What meant by one ſubſtance, and what by three 
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perſons in explaining it, 46. The difficulties in it no ſufficient 
reaſon for not believing it, ibid, Different methods of explaining 
it, ibid. Several proofs of it, 45—49. From whence the errors 
in this doctrine took their riſe, 50. 

Tully, his account of the notion the heathens had of their i images, 
292. 

Twiile carried it high to the Supralapfarian hypotheſis, 198. 


V. 
n pretended to traditions from the Apoſtlea, 


Various readings of the Scriptures, whence they aroſe, 106, Are in- 
conſiderable, and affect not our faith cr morals, ibid. 

Ubiquity of human nature impotlible, 430. 

Vigilantius complains of the worthipping of relicks, 302, 306. And 
of ſaints and angels, 314. 

Virgin, bleiled, was reprimande Aby our Saviour, 180, Why ſhe was 
not taken notice of in the firſt age of ſuperſtition, 305. Has the 
preference to God and Chriſt in the worthip of the Church of 
Rome, 311. 

V1 irgins, parable of ten virgins contradicts ſupererogati ion, 176. 

Viſible Church, what it is, 250. 

Underſtanding is as free as the will, 241. 

Union of the Church among themtelves, and with their head, is not 
a note of the true Church, 235. 

Unity of the Godhead, provts ot it, 29. Is a chief article of the 
Chriſtian religion, 30. 

Unity among Chriſtians, the advantages of it, 471. The great fin 
of diflolving it, ibid. 

Vows of celibacy unlawful, 479. Of the obligation of them, 460. 
See Oath, 

Uſher, Archbiſhop, his explanation of Daniel's ſeventy weeks, 118, 


W. 
AR, in what caſes lawful, 496. And when — 407. 
Water in Baptiſm, what it is an emblem of, 378 

Will, whether it is always det amine by the underſtanding, 150, 
Wherein our liberty conſiſts, ibid. The opinions of the Felagians 
and Semipelagians concerning % 151, See Liberty. 

Winds, their great influence on the earth, 38. Are under a parti- 
cular direction of Providence, 39. 

Wiſdom of God, wherein it conſitts, 34. 

Women are not allowed to teach, 3 19. 

Works, what is meant by good works, iGo, They are indifpenfably 
neceſſary to ſalvation, 165. The doctrine of the Church of Rome 
concerning them, 166. None abſolutely perfect, ibid. This 
the opinion of the beſt men in all ages, 167. The abſurdity of 
aſſerting the merit of good works, ibid. The uſe to be made of 
the doctrine of the imperfection of good works, 168. Whether 

any 
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| any good works can be performed without divine aſſiſtance, 169. 

| Works of ſupererogation, the foundation of that doctrine de- 
ſtroyed, 175, 176. Its bad conſequences, 178. 

World is not eternal, becauſe time nor number cannot be eternal, or 
infinite, 24. The novelty hiſtory, a further proof of this, 25, 
Not made by chance, ibid, Objection from the production of in- 
ſects anſwered, 26. Is not a body to God, 31. Is preſerved by 
a conſtant Providence, 38. Many changes made in it by the in- 
duſtry of man, ibid. Shall be deſtroyed by fire, 83. 

Worſhip of God, what it is, 328. The deſign of the various acta 
of it, ibid, The philoſophers notion that the varieties of wor- 
ſhip were acceptable to God, 224. That it ſhould not be in an un- 
known tongue proved from reaſon, Scripture, and the practice of 
the primitive Church, 329—331. When the preſent practice of 
the Church of Rome was introduced, 331. Arguments for it an- 
fwered, ibid, 332. 
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